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TO THE COUNTRY TO WHICH / AM SO PROUD OF BELONGIliP^ 
TO THE ARMY TO WHICH / AM SO DEEPLY INDEBTED^ 

i 

AND TO MY WIFE, 

WITHOUT WHOSE LOVING HELP 
MY 'FORTVONE YEARS IN INDIA 
COULD NOT BE THE HAPPY RETROSPECT IT IS, 


I DEDICATE THIS BOOK. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

I WOULD never Jhavo ventured to intrude upon the public with my 
personal reminiscences had I not been urged to do so by friends who, 
being intei'ested themselves in what 1 was able to tell them of India 
as my father knew it, and as I found it and loft it, persuaded me that 
my experiences of the many and various aspeots under which I have 
known the wonderful land of my adoption and its interesting peoples 
would be useful to my countrymen. It was thought that I might thus 
contribute towards a more intimate knowledge of the glorious heritage 
our forefathers have bequeathed to us, than the greater number of 
them possess, und towards helping them to understand the chorao- 
teristios and requirements of the numerous and widely different races 
by whom India is inhabited. 

It is difficult for people who know nothing of Natives to under¬ 
stand and appreciat<^.the value they set on cherished customs, peculiar 
idiosyncrasies, and fixed prejudices, all of which must be carefully 
studied by those who are placed in the position of their Rulers, if the 
suzerain Power is to keep their respect and gain their gratitude and 
affection. 

The Natives of Inc^ are particularly observant of charsiOter, and 
intelligent in gauging tho capabilities of those who govern them; and 
it is because the English Government is trusted that a mere handful of 
Englishmen are able to direct the administration of a country with 
nearly three hundred millions of inhabitants, differing in race, religion, 
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and manners of life. Throughout all the changes which India has 
und^ergone, political and aooial, luring the present century, this feeling 
has been maintained, and it will last so long as the services are filled 
by honourable men who sympathize with the Natives, respect their 
prejudices, and do not interfere unnecessarily with their habits and 
customs. 

‘ My father and I spent between us nearly ninety years in India. 
The most wonderful o;' the many changes that took place during that 
time may be said to date from the Mutiny. I have endeavoured in 
the following pages to explain the causes which, I believe, brought 
about that terrible event—an event which for a while produced a 
nmeh-to-be-regretted feeling of racial antagonism. Happily, this 

I 

feeling did not last long; oven when things looked blackest for us, it 
was softened by acts of kindness shown to Europeans in distress, and 
by the knowledge that, but for the assistance afforded by the Natives 
themselves, the restoration of order, and the suppression of a fierce 
military insun'ection, would have been a far more arduous task. 
jDelhi could not have been taken without Sikhs and Gurkhas; 
I’Luoknow could not have been defended without the Hindustani 

I 

' soldiers who so nobly responded to Sir Henry Lawrence's call; and 
$ 

nothing that Sir John Lawrence might have done could have 
.prevented our losing, for a time, the whole of the country north of 
^ Calcutta, had not the men of the Punjab and the Herajat^ remained 
i true to our cause. 

has been suggested that all outward signs of the Mutiny should 
be obliterated, that the monument on the Bxdge at Delhi should be 
levelled, and the picturesque Residency at Lucknow allowed to fall 
into decay. This view does not commend itself to me. These relics 
of that tremendous struggle are memorialB of heroic services per¬ 
formed by Her Majesty’s soldiers, Native as well as British; and by 
the civilians who shored the duties and dangeA of the army. They 
ore valuable os reminders that we mast never again allow ouradves to 
be lulled into fancied security; aad above all, they stand as warnings 

* Tracts beyond the Indus. 4 
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that we should nerer do anything that oan possibly be interpreted by 
the Katives into disregard for their various forms of religion. 

I The Mutiny was not an unmitigated evil, for to it we owe the 

f 

I oonaolidation of our power in India, as it hastened on the eonstruoiion 
: of the roads, railways, and telegraphs, so wisely and thoughtfully 
! planned by the Marquis of Dalhousie, and which have done more 
than anything to increase the prosperity of the people and prese^e 
order throughout the country. It was th# Mutiny which brought 
Lord Canning into closer communication with the Princes of India, 
and paved the way for Lord Lytton’s brilliant conception of the 
Imperial Assemblage — a great political success which laid the 
foundation of that feeling of confidence which now, happily, exists 
between the Buling Chiefs and the Queen-Empress. And it was the 
Mutiny which compelled us to reorganize our Indian Army and make 
i it the admirable fighting machine it now is. 

In the account I have given of our relations with Afghanistan and 
the border tribes, I have endeavoured to bring before my readers the 
change of our position in India that has been the inevitable 
consequence of the propinquity upon our North-West Frontier of a 
first-dase European Power. The change has come about so 
gradually, and has been so repeatedly pronounced to be chimerical 
by authorities in whom the people of Great Britain had every reason, 
to feel confidence, that until recently it had attracted little public 
attention, and even now a great majority of my countrymen may 
scarcely have realized the probability of England and Busria ever 

4.\. 

being near enough to each other in Asia to come into actual conliiot, 
I impute no blame to the Russians for their advanoe towards India. 
The force of circumstances—the inevitable result of the contact of 
civilization with barbarism—impelled them to cross the Jaxartes 
and extend their territories to the Khanates of Turkestan and the 
banks of the Oxus,* just as the same uncontrollable force carried 
us across the Sutlej and extended our territories to the valley of the 
Indus. The object I have at hhart is to make my fellow-subjects 
recognize that, under these altered conditions, Great Britain now 
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occupies in Asia the position of a Continental Power, and that her 
interests in that port of the globe must be protected by Continental 
means of defence. 

The few who liave carefully and steadily watched the course of 
6yen|3, entertained no doubt from the first as to the soundness of 
these views; and their aim has always been, as mine is now, not to 
86iind an alarm, but to give a warning, and to show the danger of 
shutting our eyes to pia\«i facts and their probable consequences. 

Whatever may be the future course of events, I have no fear of the 
result if we are only true to ourselves and to India. Thinking 
Natives thoroughly understand the situation; they believe that the 
time must come when the territories of Great Britain and Russia in 
their part of Asia will be separated only by a common boundary line, 
and they would consider that we were wanting in the most essential 
•attributes of Rulers if we did not take all possible precautions, ajid 
make every possible preparation to meet such an eventuality. 

1 send out this book in the earnest hope that the friendly 
anticipations of those who advised me to write it may not bo 
seriously disappointed; and that those who care to read a plain, 
unvarnished tale of Indian life and adventure, will bear in mind that 
the writer is a soldier, not a man of letters, and will therefore forgive 
all faults of style or language. 

ROBERTS. 

30 th Sepiember^ 189 ti. 
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FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 

<♦ 

CHAPTER 1. 

Forty years ago the departure of a cadet for India was a much more 
serious aRair than it is at x^^esent. Under the regulations then in 
force, leave, except on niedical ccrtilicate, could only be obtained once 
during the whole of an ollicer*s service, and ten years had to be spent 
in India before that leave could bo taken. Small wonder, then, that 
I felt as if I were bidding England farewell for ever when, on the 
20th. Fflfenit tp*, 18 52,,J set Siiil from Southampton with Calcutta for 
my destination. Steamers in those days ran to aiid from India but 
once a month, an^thd fleet employed was only capable of transporting 
'some 2,400 passengers in Hie course of a year. This does not include 
the Capo route; but oven taking that into consideration, I should 
doubt whether there were then as many travellers to India in a year 
as there are now in a fortnight at fho busy season. 

My ship was the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer Eipon^ 
commanded by Captain Moresby, an ex-officer of the Indian Navy, 
in which ho had carped distinction by his survey of the Red Sea. 
A few Addiscombe friends were on board, leaving England under the 
same depressing circumstances as myself, and what with wind and 
weather, and the thought that at the best we were bidding farewcR to 
home and relations for ten long years, we wore anything but a cheerful 
party for the first few days of the voyage. Youth and Idgh spirits had, 
however, re-esserted themselves long before Alexandria, which place 
wo reached without incident beyond the customary halts for coaling 
at Gibraltar and Malta. • At Alexandria wo bade adieu to Captain 
Moresby, who had been most kind and attentive, and whose graphic 
accounts of the difficulties he had had to overcomo whilst mastering 
the navigation of the Red Sea servedf to while away many a tedious 
hour. 

On landing at Alexandria we were hurried on board a large mast- 
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\^S9 cwal boat, shaped like a Kilo dohabeah. In this we were towed 
up the Mohmoudieh canal for ten hours, until wo arrived at Atfieh, on 
the Kile; thence we proceeded by steamer, reaching G^o in about 
sixteen hours. Hero we put up at Shepherd's Hotel for a couple of 
days, which wore most enjoyable, especially to those of the party who, 
lijse myself, saw an eastern city and its picturesque and curious baKoars 
for the first time. From Cairo the route lay across the desert for 
ninety miles, the road being mei'ely a cutting in the sand, quite undis- 
tinguishabla at night. The journey was performed in a conveyance 
closely resembling a bathing-machine, which accommodated six people, 
and was drawn by four mules. My five fellow-travellers were all 
cadets, only one of whom (Colonel John Stewart, of ArdvorUch, Perth¬ 
shire) is now alive. The transit took some eighteen hours, with an 
occasional halt for refreshments. Our baggage was carried on camels, 
as wore the mails, cargo, and even the coal for the Bed Soa steamers. 

On arrival at Suez we found awaiting us the Oriental^ commanded 
by Captain Powell. A nmnbor of people mot us there who had left 
England a month before wo did; but their steamer having broken 
down, they had now to be accouimodated on board ours. We were 
thus very incouvenieutly crowded until we arrived at Aden, where 
several of the passengers loft us for Bombay. Wo were not, however, 
milch inclined to complain, as some of our new associates proved 
themselves decided acquisitions. Amongst them was Mr, (afterwards 
Sir Barnes) Peacock, an immense favourite with all on board, and 
more particulai-ly with us lads. Ho was full of fun, and although then 
forty-seven' years old, and on his way to Calcutta to join the-Govemor- 
Generars Council, ho took part in our amusements as if he were of the 
same ago as ourselves. His career in India was brilliant, and on the 
expiration of his term of office as member of Council he was made 
Chief Justice of Bengal.. Another of the passengers was Colonel (after¬ 
words Sir John Bloomfield) Gough, who died not long ago in Ireland, 
and was then on his way to take up his appointment as Quartermaster- 
General of Queen’s troops. He had served in the ^rd Light Dragoons 
and on the staff of his cousin, Lord Gough, during the Sutlej and 
I^njab compriigna, and was naturally an object of the deepest venera¬ 
tion to all the youngsters on board. 

At Madras we stopped to land passengers, and I took this oppor¬ 
tunity of going on shore to see some old Addiscombe friends, most of 
whom were greatly excited at the prospect of a war in Burma. The 
transports were then actually lying in the ^adras roads, and a few 
days later this portion of the expedition started for Bangoon. 

At last, on the Ist April, we reached Calcutta, and I hod to say 
good-byo to the friends I had mode during the six weeks’ voyage, most 
of whom I was never to meet again. ' 

On landing, I received a letter from my father, who commanded the 
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Lahore division, informing me that the proprietor of SpenoeV Hotel 
had been instraeted to receive me, and that I had better put up there 
until I reported myself at the Head-Quarters of the Bengal Artillery 
at Dum-Dum. TUs was chilling news, for I was the only one of our 
party who had to go to a hotel on landing. The Infantry cadets had 
either been tcdcen charge of by the Town Major, who provided th^m 
with quarters in Fort William, or hod gone to stay with friends, and 
the only other Artilleryman (Stewart) wSit direct to Dum-Dum, where 
he had a brother, also a gunner, who, poor fellow, was murdered with 
his young wife five years later by the mutineers at Gwalior. I was 
still more depressed later on by finding myself at dinner Ute-A‘tite 
with a first-class specimen of the results of an Indian climate. He 
belonged to my own regiment, and was going home on medical certi¬ 
ficate, but did not look as if ho could ever reach England. He gave 
me the not too pleasing news that by staying in that dreary hoteh 
instead of proceeding direct to .Dum-Dum, I had lost a day's service 
and pay, so 1 took care to join early the following morning. 

A few years before, Dum-Dum had been a large military station, 
but the annexation of the Punjab, and the necessity for maintaining a 
considerable force in northern India, had greatly reduced the garrison. 
Even the small force that remained had embarked for Burma before 
my arrival, so that, instead of a large, cheery mess party, to which 
I had been looking forward, I sat down to dinner with only one other 
subaltern. 

No time was lost in appointing me to a Native Field Battery, and I 
was put through the usual laboratory course as a commencement to 
my duties. The life was dull in the extreme, the only variety being an 
occasional week in Fort William, where my sole duty was to super- 
iutend the firing of salutes. Nor was there much in my surroundings 
to compensate for the prosaic nature of my work.' FoH William was 
not then what it has since become—one of the healthiest stations in 
India. Quite tho contrary. The men were crowded into small badly- 
ventilated buildings, and tho sanitary arrangements were as deplorable 
as the state of the water supply. The only efficient scavengers were 
the huge birds of prey called adjutants, and so great was the depen¬ 
dence placed upon the exertions of these unclean creatures, that the 
young cadets were warned that any injury done to them would be 
treated as gross misconduct. The inevitable result of this state of 
affairs was endemic siokness, and a death-rate of over ten per cent, per 
annum.* 

* In the fifty-seven years preceding the Mutiny the annual rate of mor- 
tallt}^ amongst the European troops in India was sixty-nine per thousand, 
and in some stations it was even more a'ppalling. The Roym CominiBsion 
appointed in 1864 to inquire into the sanit^ oonditiuii of the army in India 
expressed the hope that, by taking prosier precautions, the mortality might be 
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Calcutta outside tiie Fort was but a dreary place to fall back upon. 
It was wretchedly lighted by smoky oil-lamps set at very rare intervals. 
The slow and cumbrous palaukin was the ordinary means of convey¬ 
ance) and) as far as I was concerned) the vaunted hospitality of the 
Anglo-Indian was conspicuous by its absence. 

I must confess I was disappointed at being left so completely to 
myself, especially by the senior military officers, many of whom were 
personally known to my father, who had, I was aware, written to 
some of them on my behalf. Under those oiroumstances, I think it 
is hardly to be wondered at that I became terribly home-sick, and 
convinced that I could never be happy in India. Worst of all, the 
{HTOspocts of promotion seemed absolutely hopeless; I was a super¬ 
numerary Second Lieutenant, and nearly every officer in the list of 
the Bengal Artillery had served over hfteen years ,as a subaltern. 
This stagnation extended to every branch of the Indian Army. 

There were singularly few incidents to enliven this unpromising 
stage of iny career. I do, however, remember one rather notable 
experience which come to me at that time, in the form of a bad cyclone. 
I was dining out on the night in question. Gradually the wind grew 
higher and higher, and it became evident that we wore in for a storm 
of no ordinary kind. Consequently, I left my friend’s house early, 
A Native servant, carrying a lantern, accompanied me to light me on 
my way. At an angle of the road a sudden gust of wind extinguished 
the light. The servant, who, like most Natives, was quite at homo 
in the dark, walked on, believing that I was following in his wake. 
I shouted to him as loudly as I could, but the uproar was so terrific 
that he could not hear a word, and there was nothing for it but to try 
and make my own way home. The darkness was profound. As I was 
walking carefully along, I suddenly came in contact with an object, 
which a timely dash of lightning showed me was a column, standing 
in exactly the opposite direction from my own house. I could now 
locate myself correctly, and the lightning becoming every moment 
more vivid, I was enabled to grope my way by slow degrees to the 
mess, where I expected to find someone to show me my way home, 
but the servants, who knew from experience the probable effects of a 
cyclone, had already closed the outside Venetian shutters and barred 
^ the doors. I could just see them through the cracks engaged in 
making everything fast. In vain I banged at the door and called at 
the top of my vmce—they heard nothing. Beluctantly I became con¬ 
vinced that there was no alternative but to leave my shelter and face 
the rapidly increasing storm once more. .My bungalow was not more 
thatt half a mile away, but it took me an age to accomplish this short 
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distance, as I was only able to move a few steps at a time whenever 
the lightning showed me the way. It was necessary to be careful, as 
the road was raised, with a deep ditch on either side; several trees 
had already been blown down, and lay across it, and huge branches 
were being driven through the air like thistle-down. 1 found extreme 
difficulty in keeping my feet, especially at the cross-roads, where 1 *^08 
more than once all but blown over. Aflast I reached my house, but 
even then my struggles were not quite at an end. It was a very long 
time before I could gain admittance. The servant who had been 
carrying the lantern had arrived, and, missing mo, imagined that I 
must have returned to the house at which I had dined. The men with 
whom I chummed, thinking it unlikely that I should make a second 
attempt to return home, had carefully fastened all the doors, momen¬ 
tarily expecting the roof of the house to bo blown off. I had to con¬ 
tinue hammeiing and shouting for a long time before they heard and 
admitted me, thankful to be comparatively safe inside a house. 

By morning the worst of tlio storm was over, bWt not before great 
damage had been done. The Native ba;saar was completely wrecked, 
looking a.s if it had suffered a furious bombardment, and great havoc 
had been made amongst the European houses, not a single verandah 
or outside shutter being left in the station. As I walked to the mess, 
I found the road almost impassable from fallen trees; and dead birds, 
chiefly crows and kites, were so numerous that they had to bo carried 
off in cartloads. How I had made my way to my bungalow without 
accident the night before was difficult to imagine. Even the column 
against which I had stumbled was levelled by the fury of the blast. 
This column had boon raised a few years before to tho memory of the 
officers and men of the 1st Troop, 1st Brigade, Bengal Horse Artillery, 
who were killed in the disastrous retreat from Kabul in 1841. It weib 
afterwards rebuilt. 

Dum-Dum in ruins was even more dreary than before the cyclone, 
and I felt as if I could not possibly continue to live there much longer. 
Accordingly I wrote to my father, begging him to try and get me sent 
to Burma; but he replied that he hoped soon to get command of the 
Peshawar division, and that he would then like mo to join him. Thus, 
though my desire to quit Dum-Dum was not to be immediately grati¬ 
fied, I was buoyed up by the hope that a definite limit had now been 
placed to my service in that, to me, uninteresting part of India, and 
my restlessness and discontent disappeared as if by magic. 

In time of peace, as ii! war, or during a cholera epidemic, a soldier's 
moral condition is infinitely more important than his physical surround¬ 
ings, and it is in this respect, I think , that the subaltem of the present 
day has an advantage over the youngster of forty years ago. The life 
of a young officer during his first few months of exile, before he has 
fallen into the ways of his new life and made friends for himself, can 
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never be very happy; but in these days he is encouraged by the feeling 
that, however distasteful^ it need not necessarily last very long; and he 
con look forward to a rapid and easy return to England and frieilds at 
no very distant period. At the time I am writing of ho could not but 
feol completely cut ofT from all that had hitherto formed his chief 
interests in life—his family and his friends—for ten years is an eternity 
to the young, and the fooling of lonoUnoss and home-sioknoss was apt 
to become (dmost insupportable. 

The climate added its depressing influonoe; there was no going to 
the hills then, and as the weary months dragged on, the young stranger 
became more and more dispirited and hopeless. Such was my case, I 
had only been four months in India, but it seemed like four years. My 
. joy, therefore, was unbounded when at last my marching orders arrived. 
Indeed, the idea that I was about to proceed to that grand tield of 
soldierly activity, the North West Frontier, and there join iny father, 
almost reconciled mo to the disappointment of losing my chance of 
field' service in Burma. My arrangements were soon i\iade, and early 
in August! bade a glad good'bye to Bum-Dum. 


CHAPTEB IL 

Whei^ I went to India the mode of travelling was almost as primitive 
as it had been a hundred, and probably five hundred, years before. 
Private individuals for the most part used palankins, while officers, 
regiments, and drafts wore usually sent up country by the river route 
as far as Gawnporc. It was qecessarily a slow mode of progression— 
how slow may be imagined from the fact that it took mo nearly three 
. months to get from Bum-Bum to Peshawar, a distance now traversed 
- with the greatest ease and comfort In as many days. As far as Benares 
I travelled in a barge towed by a steamer—a performance which took 
the best part of a month to accomplish. From Benares to Allahabad 
it was a pleasant change to get upon^wheels, a horsc-diik having been 
recently established between these two places. At Allahabad I was 
most kindly received by Mr. Lowther, the Commissioner, on old friend 
of my father’s, in whose houso 1 experienced for the first time that 
profuse hospitality for which Anglo-Indians are proverbial. I was 
much surprised and amused by the circumstance of my host smoking a 
hookah even at meals, for he was one of the ftw Englishmen who still 
indulged in that luxury, as it was then considered. The sole duty of 
><Oiie servant, called the hookah-b^da/r, was to prepare the pipe lor his 
master, and to have it ready at all times. 

My next resting-place wm jCf^pore, my birthplace, wherb I. 
mm^oda f^ ^s. The Cawnpore division was at that'rime 00 m- 
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manded by an officer of the name of Palmer, who had only recently 
attained the rank of Eriffadier-Goneral, though ho could not have been 
loss than sixty-eight years of ago, being of, the same standing as my 
father. 

From Cawnporo I went to Meerut, and there came across, for the 
first time, the far-famed Bengal Horse ArtillcQ(, and made the 
acquaintance of a sot of officei*s who more Uian realized my expecta¬ 
tions regarding the wearers of the much-coveted jacket, association 
with whom created in me a fixed resolve to leave no stone unturned 
in the endeavour to become a horse gunner. Like the Cavalry and 
Infantry of the East India Company’s service, the Artillery suffered 
somewhat from the employment of many of its best officers on the staff 
and in civil appointments; the officers selected were not seconded or 
replaced in tlioir regiments. This was the case in a less degree, no 
doubt, in the Horse Artillery than in the other branches, for its esprit 
was great, and officers were proud to belong to this corpn W^Utc, It 
certainly was a splendid service; the men word the i)ick of those 
recruited by the East India Company, they were of magnificent 
physique, and their uniform was singularly liandsome. The jacket 
was much the same as that now worn by the Royal Horse Artillery, 
but instead of the busby they had a brass helmet covered in front with 
leopard skin, surmounted by a long rod plume which drooped over the 
back like that of a Fi’ench Cuirassier. This, with white buckskin 
breeches and long boots, completed a uniform which was one of the 
most picturesque and effective I liuve ovo!* seen on a parade-ground. 

The metalled highway ended at Meerut, and I had to perform the 
remainder of my journey to Peshawar, a distance of GOO miles, in a 
palankin, or doolie. 

This manner of travelling was tedious in the extreme. Starting 
after dinner, the victim was carried throughout the night by eight men, 
divided into reliefs ^ four. The whole of the eight were changed at 
stages averaging from ten to tAvelve miles apart. The baggage was also 
conveyed by coolies, who kept up an incessant chatter, and the pro¬ 
cession was lighted on its way by a torch-bearer, whose torch consisted 
of bits of rag tied round the end of a stick, upon which he continually 
poured the most malodorous of oils. If the palankin-beorers wore 
very good, they shuffied along at the rate of about three miles an hour, 
and if there were no delays, forty or forty-five miles could be accom¬ 
plished before it became necessary to seek shelter from the sun in one 
of the dflk-bungalowB, ar rest-houses, erected by Government at con¬ 
venient intervfds along all the principal routes. In these bungalows a 
bath could be obtained, and sorely it was needed after a journey of 
thirteen or fourteen hours at a level of only a few inches above an 
exceedingly dusty road. As to food, the lihamamah^ like * mine host' 
in the old country, declared himself at the outset prepared to provide 
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everything the heart of man could desire; when, however, the traveller 
was safely cornorod for the rost of the day, the menu invariably 
dwindled down to the elementary and universal ‘ sudden death,* which 
meant a wretchedly thin chicken, caught, decapitated, grilled, and 
served up within twenty minutes of the meal being ordered. At dinner 
a variety was made by the chicken being curried, accompanied by an 
unlimited supply of rice and chutney. 

I was glad to be able to break the monotony of this long journey by 
a visit to a half-sister of mine, who was then living at the hill-station 
of Mussooric. The change to the delightful freshness of a Himalayan 
climate after the Turkish-bath-like atmosphere of the plains in Septem¬ 
ber was most grateful, and I tlioroughly enjoyed the few days I spent 
in the midst of the lovely mountain scenery. 

My next station was Umballa. There I fell in with two other troops 
of Horse Artillery, and became more than over enamoured with the 
idea of belonging to so splendid a service. From Umballa it was a 
two nights’ journey to Ludhiana, where I rested for the day, and there 
mot a cousin in the Survey Department, who had been suddenly ordered 
to Lahore, so we agreed to travel together. 

The next halting place was JuUundur. To moke a change, we hired 
a buggy at this place, in which to drive the first stage, sending our 
palanklns on ahead; when we overtook them, we found, to our 
surprise, that their number had increased to six. Wo were preparing 
for a start, when it struck us that we ought to make some inquiries 
about the additional four, which, from the luggage lying about, we 
assumed to be occupied, but which appeared to be stranded for want of 
bearers to carry them on. The doors were carefully closed, and it was 
some time before we could get an answer to our offers of assistance. 
Eventually a lady looked out, and told us that she and a friend, each 
accorap.'inird by two children and an ayah^* were on their way to 
Lalioro; that tlie bearers who had brought them so far had run away, 
and that they were absolutely in despair as to how they were to pro¬ 
ceed. It turned out that the bearers, who had been engaged to carry 
the ladies on the second stage towards Lahore, found it more amusing 
to attend the ceremony of tho installation of the Itaja of Kaporthala, 
then going on, than to fulfil their engagement. After discussing the 
situation, the ladies were persuaded to get out of their palankins and 
into our buggy. We divided the baggage and six doolies between our 
sixteen bearers, and started off, my cousin, the ayahs, and X on foot. 
It was then 10 p.m. AVe hoped relays of beaffere for the whole party 
would be forthcoming at the next stage, but we were doomed to disap¬ 
pointment. Our reliefs were present, but none for the ladies. We 
^ucceeddH, however, in inducing our original bearers to come on a 
fuj'ther stage, thus B>rranging for the carnage of the ayahs, while we 

* A Native woman-servant. 
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two men trudged on beside the buggy for another ten or twelve miles. 
It was a heavy, sandy road, and three stages were about as much os the 
horse could manage. 

Soon after daybreak next morning we reached the Bias river. 
Crossing by a bridge of boats, we found on the other side a small one- 
roomed house with a verandah running round it, built for the use of the 
European overseer in charge of the road: On matters being explained, 
this man agreed to turn out. The ladies and children were put inside, 
and my cousin and I spent the day in the verandah; in the evening, 
with the assistance of the overseer, we Wei's able to get a su£&cient 
number of bearers to carry us all on to Mian Mir without further 
adventure. In the course of conversation we found that one of the 
ladies was the wife of Lieutenant Donald Stewart,^ of the 9th Bengal 
Infantry, and that she and her friend were returning to join their 
respective husbands after spending the summer months at Simla. This 
meeting was the beginning of a close friendship with Sir Donald and 
Lady Stewart, which has lasted to the present da^. 

At Mian Mir (the military cantonment of Lahore) I stayed a few 
days with anotlier half-sister, and from there, ns the weather was 
beginning to get cooler, I travelled day and night. One evening about 
eight o’clock I was disappointed at not liaving come across the usual 
rest-house; lights could bo seen, however, at no great distance, and I 
proceeded towards them; they turned out to be the camp fires of a 
Cavah-y regiment which was halting there for the night. Being, half 
famished, and fearing tliat my craving for food was not likely to be 
gratified unless someone in the etunp would take pity upon my forlorn 
condition, I boldly presented myself at the first tent 1 came across. 
The occupant came out, and, on hearing the strait I was in, he with 
kindly courtesy invited me to enter the tent, saying, ‘ You are just in 
time to share our dinner.* My host turned out to be Major Crawford 
Chamberlain,t commanding the 1st Irregular Cavalry, the famous 
Skinner’s Horse, then on its way to Peshawar. A lady was sitting at 
the table~Mrs, Chamberlain—to whom I was introduced; I spent a 
very pleasant evening, and in this way commenced another equally 
agreeable and lasting friendship. 


CHAPTER III. 

Even the longest journey must come to an end at last, and early in 
November I reached Peshawar, My father, who was then in his sixty* 
ninth year, had just been appointed to command the division with 

* Now Field Marslial Sh’ Donald Stewart, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 
t Now General Crawford Chamberlain, C.S.I., a brother of General Sir 
Neville Chamberlain. 
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^laiinporai^ »aak at Haj<nr-Ghm6ml. ai ikia may appear at a period 

> 'Whm Oolong are auperazmiuted «i filty-sevon, and Major-Qenerals 
muBt retire at sixty-two, my falhear did not consider himself particularly 
tmhicky. As for the authorities, they evidently thought they 'wore to 
be oongcatulated on having so young and active an oAcor to placo m a 
position of rcspoaslbility upon the Korth-West Frontier, for amongst 
my father’s papers 1 found letters from the Adjutaut-Goneral and 
Quartenuaster-Oeneral expresring high satisfaction at his appointment 
to this diflicult command. 

It was a great advantage as well os a great pleasuto me to be witl 

my father at this time. I had left India an infant, and 1 hod iio locol 
lection of him until 1 was twelve yec^s old, at which tuue bo caii. 
homo on leave. Fven then I sa'w very httle of him, as 1 was 
school during the greater patt of his sojourn m Kngland, thus iu( i> 
at Peshawar almost as strangers. We did not, hown> or. long remam o 
his afTectionate greeting soon put an end to any feeling o5 shyness on 
my part, and the gonial and kindly spirit which enabled him *^0 enter 
into and sympathize with the feelings and aspnationa mon younger 
than hims^, rendered the year 1 spent with hmi ai Peshawar one of 
the bnghtest and happiest of my eaily lifr In one rcbp'- *t portiuularly 
I benefited by the mtereourbo and confidence or the yeir in question. 
My hither spoke to me freely of his experiences in Afghanisten, where 
he commanded during the Afghan war ^isi a biigadc nd then 8han 
Shuja’s contmgent. The information I m this way gatliuud rogardmg 
the characteristics of that peculiar country, ana the host means of 
dealing with its still more peculiar people, was invaluable to me when 
I, in my tom, twenty-five years later, found myself in command of an 
anny in Afghanistan. 

Fleven years only had elapsed since the first Afghan war, when my 
father went to Peshawar and found himself again assooiatod with 
several Afghan fnends; some had altogether sottlud in the Peshawar 
district, for nearly all of those who had assisted us, or shown any 
friendly feeling towards us, had been forced by Dost Mahomed £han, 
on his return as Amir to ^bul, to seek refuge in India. One of the 
chief of these unfortunate refugees was Mahomed Usman Khan, Shah 
Shuja*s Warir, or Prime Sfemster. He had been very intimate with 
my father, so it was pleasant for them to meet again and talk over 
events in which they, had both played such promineQt purts. Usman 
Ehan died some years ; but victors to India who travel as far as 
Fe^war may still meet his eons, one (d whom is the Gommoad^ of 
the Xfayber Bffies, Ueutouant-Colonel Aslom Shan, O.lJi., a fine 
i^MKdmea of a Kative eoldief and ^tleman, who has proved hie loyalfy 
and dozM exoellent sendee to the State on many trying occasions. 

My father had also been oa terms intimacy with Uost Mahomed 
btenself and many otkes men of infiuenee in Sshul, from whom, while 
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f8f«] PrtTff My FATHER AT FJ^AJFAH u 

at PeiAwm» J|io r«OMv<d mewl iQlmstiiig hi -whSxh anxiety ^rae 
often expon^wed ae to wbxlbar tiie SngHeh attilcably ^spoaed 
towarda tba Apoir. To ^esd eoxntntinieat^;^ fother vaa always 
oaroM to send oonrteoiia and eonoiliatoory re{dids. ^eoorrespondenoe 
wbioh tooik place confirmed him in his frequently exjureBsed opizuon 
that it would be greatly to the advantage of the Govommentt an^ 
obviate the necessity for keeping sadb^ gaictisons on the frontier, 
if ftiondly relations could be established with the Amir, end with the 
neighbouring tribes, who more or less looked to the Buler of Kabul os 
Ibctr Chief. My father accordingly addressed tiu Secretary to the 
Government of India, and pointed out how sueoessfuUy some of the 
most experienced Anglo-Indian officials had managed barbarous tribes 
by kindness and conciliation. 

My father was prevented by ill-health from remaining long enough 
at Peshawar to see the result of his proposeJs, but It was a source of 
great satisfaction to him to loam before he left India*’ that they were 
approved by Lord Lalhousie (tbe Governor-General), and that they 
were already bearing fruit. Tliat the Amir was himself ready to 
respond to any ovci tures made to him was evident from a loiter written 
by a brother of the Dost's, which was discovered amongst the papers of 
Colonel Mackeson (the Commissioner of Peshawar) i^r hie death. 
It was still- more gratifying to my father to find that the views bf 
Mackeson’s 6ucce«'^or, Lioutenant-Colonol Horbert Edwasdes, on this 
hubject onUroly coincided with his own. This distinguished officer and 
brilliant administrator zoalously maintained this policy, and succeeded 
lii establishing such a good imdorstandmg with the Buler of Kabul 
that, ^hen the Mutiny broke out, Afghanistan stood aloof, inetead of, 
08 might have been the case, turning the scale against hs. 

The Peshawar division in 18j)2 was not only the most important, 
but the largest, in India. It moluded besides Atiock, Bawal Pindi, 
and Jhelum, the hillrptation of Murree, which had only been recently 
occupied. The o^tonment of Peshawar had been laid out by Sir Oolm 
Campbell (afterwords Lord Clyde), who commanded theife When we 
first occupied that place in 1^9. He crowded the trOops, Burc^ean 

* Shortly before my fother left Peshawar he received the foUowing Utter 
fiom OoloQol Outiam, dated Calcutta, the SSrd October, 1858: ^As 1 know 
that your views as to the mlicy that should be pursued towards Best 
l^tahomed must be in aocordanee with thoee oi the OovomoHUncrttl, I 
accordingly showed your letUr to Grant, Courtney, and Colo&d Low, all pf 
whom were glad to leom that von entertained s^ sound views, opposed 
though they with the general clamour for war with tiw Katmlois woh 
appears to m the oiy of tA army. This, togethor with the wise foreihoii{^t 
you displi^ed before the Kabiil insurreotioa (whiph. thongh at the time it 
found no ifavour at Head-Quarters, was snbs^uently so mounifally estab- 
hahed by the Kabd maasaose, which would have bew preveDited had your 
wami]^ besa attended to), ahowa how well you weald oombihe the miUtaiy 
and pQ&ticai noairol of the oountry beyond w ladtuk* 
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and Native, into os small a space as possible in order that the station 
might be the more easily protected from the raids of the Afridis and 
other robber tribes, who had their homes in the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains, and constantly descended into the valley for the sake of plunder. 
To resist those marauders it was necessary to place guards all round 
the cantonment. The smaller the enclosure, the fewer guards would 
fce required. From this point of view alone was Sir Colin’s action 
excusable ; but the result of this overcrowding was what it always is, 
especially in a tropical climate like that of India, and for long years 
Peshawar was a name of terror to the English soldier from its pro¬ 
verbial unhealthiness. The water-supply for tho first five-ond-twenty 
years of our occupation was extremely bad, and sanitjn’y arrange¬ 
ments, particularly as regards Natives, were apparently considered 
unnecessary. 

In addition to the cordon of sentries round tho cantonment, strong 
piquets were posted on all the principal roads leading towards the 
hills; and every house had to be guarded by a choTiidar, or watchman, 
belonging to one of the robber tribes. The inaintainiug this watchman 
was a sort of blackmail, without consenting to which no one’s horses or 
otlier property were safe. The watclimen were armed with all sorts of 
quaint old firearms, which, on an alarm being given, they discharged 
in the most reckless manner, making it quite a work of danger to pass 
along a Peshawar road after dark. No one was allowed to venture 
beyond the line of sentries when the sun had sot, and even in broad 
daylight it was not safe to go any distance from the station. 

In the antumn of lrt5l an oflicer--Captain Frank Grantham, o! tho 
98th Foot—was riding with a young lady on the Michni road, not far 
from the Artillery quarter-guard, when he was attacked by five hill- 
men. Grantham was wounded so severely that he died in a few days, 
the horses were carried off, but tho girl was allowod to escape. She 
run as fast as she could to the nearest guard, and told her story; the 
alarm was given, and the woimded man was brought in. The young 
lady was called upon shortly afterwards to identify one of the supposed 
murderers, but she could not recognii^o tho man as being of the party 
who made the attack; nevertheless, the murderer’s friends were afraid 
of what she might remember, and mode an attempt one night to carry 
her off. Fortunately, it was frustrated, but from that time, until she 
left Peshawar, it was considered necessary to keep a guard over the 
house in which she lived. 

From all this my readers may probably tkink that Peshawar, as 1 
first knew it, was not a desirable place of residence; but I was very 
happy there. There was a good deal of excitement and adventure; I 
made many friends; and, above all, I had, to mo, tho novel pleasure of 
being with my father. 

It was the custom in those days for the General commanding one of 
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the larger divisions to hove under hinif and in charge of the Head- 
Quarter station, a senior officer styled Brigadier. Soon after 1 went to 
Peshawar, Sydney Cotton^ held this appointment, and remained in it 
for many years, making a great reputation for himself during the 
Mutiny, and being eventually appointed to the command of the division. 
The two senior officers on my father’s staff were Lieutenant Normanf 
and Lieutenant Lumsden,:|; the former Deputy Assistant-Adjutanf- 
GeneraJ and the latter Deputy Asaistant-Quartormaster-GeneraJ. The 
high opinion of them which my father had formed was subsequently 
justified by their distinguished careers. Norman, with sixteen years’ 
service, and at the age of thirty-four, became Adjutant-General of the 
Army in India, and a year or two later Secretary to Government in 
the Military Department. He finished his Indian service as Military 
Member of Council. Jjumsden became (Juartennuster-General, and 
afterwards Adjutant-General, the two highest positions on the Indian 
staff. 

There was a separate mess for all the staff officer^, and I remember 
a curious circumstance in connexion with that mess which, unless the 
exception proves the rule, is strong evidence against the superstition 
that thirteen is an unlucky number to sit down to dinner. On the 
Ist January, 1853. thirteen of us dined together; eleven years after we 
were all alive, nearly the whole of the party having taken part in the 
suppression of the Mutiny, and five or six having been wounded. 

From the time of my arrival until the autumn of 1868, nothing of 
much importance occurred. I lived with my father, and acted as hia 
Aide-de-camp, while, at the same time, I did duty with the Artillery. 
The 2nd Company, 2nd Battalion, to which I belonged, was composed 
of a fine body of men, who had a grand reputation in the field, but, 
being somewhat troublesome in quarters, had acquired the nickname 
of ‘ The Devil's Own,* Because of the unusually good physique of the 
men, this company was selected for conversion into a Mountain 
Battery, which it was thought advisable to raise at that time. 1 was 
the only subaltern with this battery for several months, and though my 
commanding officer hiid no objection to my acting as A.D.C. to my 
father, he took good care tliat I did my regimental duty strictly and 
regularly. 

One very painful circumstance stamped itself on my memory. I 
was obliged to be present at a flogging parade—the only one, I am 
glad to say, I have ever had to attend, although the barbarous and 
degrading custom of flogging in the army was not done away with 
until nearly thirty years later. § A few years before I joined the 

* The late Geneml Sir Sydney Cotton, G.C.B. 

t Now General Sir Henry Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., lately Governor of 
Queensland. 

t Now General Sir Peter Luinsden, G.C.B. § 1881. 
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service, the number of lashes which might be given was limited to 
fifty, but even under thi^ restriction the sight was a horriblo one to 
witness. The parade to which I refer was ordered for the punishment 
of two men who had been sentenced to fifty lashes each for selling 
their kits, and to a certain term of imprisonment in addition. They 
were fine, handsome young Horse Artillerymen, and it was hateful to 
see them thus treated. Besides, one felt it was productive of harm 
rather than good, for it tended to destroy the men's self-respect, and 
to make them completely reckless. In this instance, no sooner hod 
the two men been released from prison than they committed the same 
offence again. They were a second time tried by Court-Martial, and 
sentenced as before. How I longed to have the power to remit the 
fifty lashes, for. I felt that selling their kits on this occasion was their 
way of showing their resentment at the ignominious treatment they 
had been subjected to, and of proving that Hogging was powerless to 
prevent their repeating the offence. A parade was ordered, as on the 
previous occasion. One man was stripped to the waist, and tied to 
the wheel of a gun. The finding and sentence of Iho Court-Martial 
were read out—a trumpeter standing ready the while to inflict the 
punishment—when the commanding officer, Major Kobert Waller, 
instead of ordering him to begin, to the intense relief of, I believe, 
eviiry officer present, addressed the prisoners, telling them of his dis¬ 
tress at finding two soldiers belonging to his troop brought up for 
corporal punishment twice in a little more than six weeks, and adding 
that, however little tiiey deserved such leniency, if they would promise 
not to commit the same offence again, and to behave better for the 
future, he would remit the flogging port of the sentence. If the 
prisoners were not happy, I was; but the clemency was evidently 
appreciated by them, for they promised, and kept their words. I did 
not lose sight of these two men for some years, and was always grati> 
fled to learn that their conduct was uniformly satisfactory, and that 
they had become good, steady soldiers. 

The Commissioner, or chief civil authority, when I arrived at 
Peshawar, was Colonel Mackeson, a well-known frontier officer who 
had greatly distinguished himself during the first Afghan war by his 
work among the Afridis and other border tribes, by whom ho was liked 
and respected as much as he was feared. During Shah Shuja’s brief 
reign at Kabul, Mackeson was continually employed on political duty 
' in the Khyber Pass and at Peshawar. On the breaking out of the 
insurrection at Kabul, he was indefatigable in forwarding suppli&a and 
money to Sir Bobert Sale at Jalalabad, banning up the reinforce¬ 
ments, and maintaining British influence in the Khyber, a task of no 
small magnitude when we remember that a religious war had been 
proclaimed, and all true believers had been called upon to exterminate 
the Feringhis. \Vhile at Peshawar, as Commissioner, his duties were 
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arduous and his responsibilities heavy—the more so as at that time 
the Afghan inhabitants of the city were in a dangerous and eroited 
state. 

On the 10th September, 185S, we were horrified to leom that Macke- 
son had been murdered by a religious fanatic. He was sitting in the 
verandah of his house listening. to appeals from the decisions of his 
subordinates, when, towards evening, a man—who had been remarked 
by many during the day earnestly engaged in his devotions, his prayer- 
carpet being spread within sight of the house—camo up and, making a 
low salaam tp Mackoson, presented him with a paper.' The Commis¬ 
sioner, supposing it to bo a petition, stretched out his hand to take it 
when the man iiistantly plunged a dagger into bis breast. The noise 
consequent on the struggle attracted the attention of some of the 
domestic servants and one of the Native officials. The latter threw 
himself between Mackeson and the fanatic, and was himself slightly 
wounded in his efforts to rescue his Chief. 

Mackeson lingered until the 14th September. His death caused 
considerable oi^citeiuent in the city and along the border, increasing to 
an alanning extent when it became known that the njurderer had been 
hanged and hia body burnt. This mode of disposing of one of their- 
dead is considered by Mahomedans as the greatest insult that con be 
offered to tbeir religion, for in thus treating the corpse, as if it wars 
that of (by them) a hated and despised Hindu, the dead man is sup¬ 
posed to be deprived of every chance of paradise. It was not without 
careful and deliberate consideration that this course was decided upon, 
tind it was only adopted on account of the deterrent effect it 'would 
Jiavo upon fanatical Mahomedans, who count it all gain to sacrifice 
their lives by the murder of a heretic, and thereby secure, as they 
firmly believe, eternal happiness, but loathe the idea of being burned, 
which effectually prevents the mmderer being raised to the dignity of 
a martyr, and revered os a saint ever after. 

It being rumoured ihat the Pathans intended to retaliate by dese¬ 
crating the late Commissioner’s grave, it was arranged that be should 
be buried within cantonment limits. A monument was raised to his 
memory by public subscription, and his epitaph* was written by the 
Governor-General himself. 

* *UEltE UES THE SODY 

OF 

FREDERICK MACKESON, 

LietjtknanT'Colonel in the Bengal Aximy, Comi’ANion of 
THE Bath, Aim Commissioner of Peshawar, 

WHO WAS BORN SEPTEMBER 2nD, 1807, 

AND vizD September 14tu, 1853, 

OP A wotmn INFLIOTEU BY A RELIOIOUB FANATIC. 

He was the beau-ideal of a soldier—cool to conceive, brave to dare, and 
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Shortly before Mackeson's murder my father had found it necessary 
to go to -the hill-station of Murree; the hot weather had tried him very 
much, and he required a change. Ho had scarcely arrived there, when 
he was startled by the news of the tragedy which had occurred, and at 
once determined to return, notwithstanding its being the moat sickly 
season of the year at Peshawar, for he felt that at a timo of such 
dangerous excitement it was his duty to be present. As a precautionary 
measure, ho ordered the ‘22nd Foot from Rawol Pindi to Peshawar. 
This and other steps which he deemed prudent to take soon put an end 
to the disturbances. 

No sooner had matters quieted down at Peshawar than the «Towaki 
Afridis, who inhabit the country immediately to the east of the ICohat 
Pass, bog.-in to give trouble, and wo went out into camp to select a site 
for a post which would serve to cover the northern entrance to the 
pass and keep the tribesmen under surveillance. The great change of 
temperature, from the intense heat ho had undei^one in the summer 
to the bitter cold of November nights in tents, was too severe a trial 
for my father. He was then close on seventy, and though apparently 
active as ever, he w;iH far from well, consequently tlic doctors strongly 
urged him not to risk another hot weather in India. It was accord¬ 
ingly settled tliat he should return to England without delay. 

^Shortly before his departure, an incident occurred which I will relate 
for the benefit of psychological students; they may, perhaps, be able 
to explain it, I never could. My father hod some timo before issued 
invitations for a dance which was to take place in two days* timC'-on 
Monday, the 17th October, 1853. On the Saturday morning he ap¬ 
peared disturbed and unhappy, and during breakfast he was silent and 
despondent—very diilorent &om his usual bright and cheery self. On 
my questioning him as to the cause, he told me he had hod an un¬ 
pleasant dream—one which he had dreamt several times before, and 

strong to do. The Indian Aniiy was proud of ))is noble presence in its ranks 
—not without cause. On the dark {)age of the At]^han war tlie name of 
** Mackeson ” shines brightly out; the frontier was Lis post, and the future 
his field. The defiles of the KhyW and the peaks of the Black Mountain 
alike witness his exploits. Death still found him in front. Unconquevod 
enemies felt safer wlieu ho fell. His own Govcrunient thus mourn the fall. 

*The reputation of Lieutenant-Coiouol Mackeson as a soldier is known to 
and honoui'cd by all. His value as a political servant of the State is known 
to none bettor than to the Govcmor-Oencral himself, who in a difficult 
and eventful time had cause to mark his great ability, and the admirable 
prudence, discretion, and tem|>er, which added tenfold value to the high 
soldierly qualities of his public cliaracter. ^ 

' The loss of Colonel Mockeson^s life would have dimmed a victory ; to lose 
hiiU thus, by the hand of a foul assassin, is a misfortune of the heaviest 
gloom for the Government, which counted him amongst its bravest and best. 

'General orders of the Marquis Dalhousie, Governor-General of India, 
Srd October, 1853, 

'This monument was erected by his friends.* 
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which had Always heen loUowed by the death of a near relation. As 
the day advanced, in spite of my efforts to cheer him, he became more 
and more depressed, and even said he should like to put off the dance. 
I dissuaded him from taking this step for the time being; but that 
night he had the same dream again, and the next morning he insisted 
on the dance being postponed. It seemed to me rather absurd to have 
to disappoint our Mends because of a dream; there was, however,” 
nothing for it but to carry out my father's Wishes, and intimation whs 
accordingly sent to the invited guests. The following morning the post 
brought news of the sudden death of the half-sister at Lahore with 
whom I had stayed on my way to Peshawar. 

As my father was really very unwell, it was not thought advisable 
for him to travel alone, so it was arranged that I should accompany 
him to Bawal Pindi. We started from Peshawar on the 27th Novem- 
ber) and drove as far as Nowshcra. The next day we wont on to 
Attock. I found the invalid had benefited so much by the change 
that it was quite safe for him to continue the journey alone, and I 
consented the more readily to leave him, as I was aniious to get back 
to my battery, which had been ordered on service, and was then with 
the force assembled at Bazidkiiel for an expedition against the Bori 
villages of the Jowaki Afridis. 

Having said farewell to my father, 1 started for Bazidkhel early on 
the 29th Hovembor. At that time there was no direct road to that 
place from Nowshera, nor was it considerc^d safe to travel alone along 
the slopes of the lower Afridi hills, I had, therefore, to go all the way. 
back to Peshawar to get to my destination. 1 rode as fast as relays of 
horses could carry me, in the hope that I should roach Bazidkhel in 
time for the fun; but soon after passing Nowshcra 1 heard guns in 
the direction of the Kohat Pass, and realized that 1 should be too late. 
I was very disappointed at niissing tins, my first chance of active 
service, and not accompanying the newly raised Mountain Train (as 
it was then called) on the first occasion of its being employed in the field. 

' The object of this expedition was to punish the Jowaki section of 
tlic Afridis for their many delinquencies during the three previous 
years. Numerous murders and raids on the Kohat and Peshawar 
districts, the plunder of boats on the Indus, and the murder of a 
European apothecary, were all traced to this tribe. They bad been 
blockaded, and their resort to the 'salt-mines near Bahadurkhel and to 
the markets of Kohat and Peshawar hod been interdicted, but these 
measures produced no effect on the recalcitrant tribesmen. John 
(afterwards Lord) Lawre:ace, who had come to Peshawar for the 
purpose of teddng over frontier affairs with Edwardes, the new Com- 
piisfiioner, held a conference with the maUka* of the villages connected 
with the Jowaki Pass, and being anxious to avoid hostilities, offered to 

* Head men, 
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condone all past offences if the tribes would agree to certain conditions, 
which, briefly, wore that no further crimes should be committed in 
British territory; that such criminals as had taken refuge in their 
villages should bo given up; and that for the future criminals and 
outlaws flying from justice should not bo afforded an asylum in Jowoki 
lands. To the second condition the whole tribe absolutely refused to 
agree. They stated, with truth, that from time immemorial it was 
their custom to afford an asylum to anyone demanding it, and that to 
surrender a man who had sought and found shelter with thorn would 
be a disgrace which they could not endure, 

Afridis have curious ideas as to the laws of hospitality; it is no 
uncommon thing for them to murder their guests in cold blood, but it 
is contrary to their code of honour to surrender a fugitive who has 
claimed an asylum with them. 

The sections of tlio tribe living nearest our territory agreed to the 
first and third of our conditions, no doubt becjyise they felt they were 
in our power, and had suffered considerably from the blockade. But 
the Bori Afridis would make no atonement for the past and give no 
security for the future, although they admitted having robbed and 
murdered our subjects. There was nothing for it, therefore, but to 
send a force against them. This force consisted of rather more than 
1,500 men, British and Native. The Afridis made no stand until wo 
reached their main p )sitioii, when they offered a stout resistance, which, 
however, proved of no avail against the gallantry of the Guides and 06th 
(now Ist) Gurkhas. The 13ori villages were then destroyed, with a loss 
to us of eight men killed and thirty-one wounded. 

Sufficient punisliiuout having boon inflicted, our force retired. The 
rear-guai*d was hotly pressed, and it was late in the evening before the 
troops got clear of the hills. 

The tribesmen with whom we had just m^c friends sat in hundreds 
on the ridges watching the progress of the flght. It wa.s no doubt a 
great temptation to them to attack the ‘ iafldels' while they were at 
their mercy, and considerable anxiety was felt by Lawrence and 
Edwordes as to the part which our new allies would play ; their relief 
was proportionate when it was found they intended to maintain a 
neutral attitude. 

I shall not further describe the events of that day, more especially as 
1 was not fortunate enough to be in time to take pari in the proceed¬ 
ings. I have only referred to this expedition as being typical of ,many 
little frontier flghis, and because I remember being much impressed at 
the time with the danger of trusting our coeumunications in a difficult 
mountainous country to people closely allied to those against whom we 
were fighting. Thjs over-confldence in the good faith of om* frontier 
neighbours caused us serious embarrassments a few years later during 
the Umbeyla campaign. 
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The force remained in camp for some time fo^. (he protection of the 
men employed in building the post, which was cfalled Fort Hackeson, 
after the murdered Commissioner. When it was completed wo returned 
to Peshawar. 


CHAPTER IV. 

» « 

I HAD had a great deal of fever during my eighteen months* residence 
at Peehawar, and in April, 1854, 1 obtained six months* leave to 
Kashmir. I travelled via Murreo to Abbottabad, along the route now 
well known as the ‘ Gullies.* Here I was joined by Lieutenant George 
Rodney Brown,* a subaltern of Horse Artillery, with whom I chummed 
at Peshawar. 

Abbottabad was a very small place in those days. It was named 
after its first Heputy-Commissioncr, James Abbott,f famous for his 
journey via Bokhara and Khiva to Russia in 1839, undertaken for the 
release of Russian prisoners who were kept as slaves by the Turko¬ 
mans. Ho had just left, and had been succeeded as Deputy-Commis¬ 
sioner by a Captain Bocher, who, fortunately for us, was away in the 
district. I say fortunately, because we were bent on visiting Khagan, 
and had obtained permission from the Commissioner of Peshawar to 
do so. He had told us to apply to Becher for assistance, but from 
what we heard of that officer, it did not scorn likely he would help us. 
Khagan was‘ beyond our border, and the inhabitants were said to be 
even more fanatical than the rest of the frontier tribes. The Commis¬ 
sioner, however, had given us leave, and as his Deputy appeared to be 
the kind of man to create obstacles, we mode up our minds to slip 
away before he returned. 

We started on thq 21st May, and marched to llabibula-Ki-Ghari. 
Here the road bifurcates, one branch loading to Kashmir, the other to 
Khagan. We took the latter, and proceeded to Balokot, twelve miles 
farther on, which was then our frontier post. There we found a small 
guard of Frontier Police, two of whom we induced to accompany us on 
our onward journey for the purpose of assisting to look after the baggage 
and collecting coolies. Throe days* more marching brought us to 
Khagan. The road almost the whole way from Balakot ran along a 
precipice overhanging the Nainsukh river, at that time of year a 
rushing torrent, owing to the meking of the snows on the higher 
ranges. The track was rough, steep, and in some places veiy narrow. 
We crossed a.nd recrosse^the rive/ several times by means of snow- 
bridges, which, spanning the limpid, jade-coloured water, had a very 
pretty effect. At one point our sJUkiirrieX stopped, and proudly tol4 

* Now a retired lIwor-Genei*sl. 

t Now GenerahSir James Abbott, K.C.B. 

X Men who carry the guns, and point out the most likely places for game, etc. 

2—2 
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us that on that very spot their tribe had destroyed a Sikh army sent 
against them in the time of Hunjit Sing. It certainly was a place well 
chosen for a stand, not more than fifty yards wide, with a perpendicular 
cliff on one side and a roaring torrent on the other. 

The people apparently did not object to our being in their country, 
^nd treated us with much civility throughout our journey. We wore 
enjoying ourselves immensely, so when an official cover reached us 
with the signature of the dreaded Deputy-Commissioner in the corner, 
we agreed that it would be unwise to open it just then. 

Khagan was almost buried in snow. The scenery was magnificent, 
and became every moment more wonderful as we riowly climbed the 
steep ascent in front of us; range after range of snow-capped mountains 
disclosed themselves to our view, rising higher and higher into the air, 
until at last, towering above all, Manga Parbaf*^ in all her spotless 
beauty was revealed to our astonished and delighted gaze. 

We could not get beyond Ehagoii. Our coolies refused to go further, 
alleging as their reason the danger to be dreaded from avolanclios in 
that month ; but I suspect that fear of hostility from the tribes further 
north had more to do with their reluctance to proceed than dread of 
falling avalanches. We remained at Khagan for two or three days in 
the hope of being able to shoot an ibex, but we were disappointed; we 
n^Vdr even saw one. 

Wo retraced our steps with considerable regret, and reached Habibula* 
Ki Ghari on the filst May. Here we received a second official docu> 
ment from Abbottabod. It contained, like the previous letter, which 
we now looked at for the first time, orders for our immediate return, 
and warnings that we were on no account to go to Khagan. Binco 
then Khagan has been more than once visited by British officers, and 
now a road is in course of construction along tlie route we travelled, as 
being a more direct line of communication with Gilghit than that via 
Kashmir. 

We made no delay at Habibula-Ki-Ghari, but started at once for the 
lovely Vale of Kashmir, where we spent the summer, amusing ourselves 
by making excursions to all the places of interest and beauty we had so 
often heard of, and occasionally shooting a boar. The place which 
impressed me most was Martxmd,f where stand the picturesque ruins 
of a once renowned Hindu temple. These'noble ruins are the most 
striking in size and position of all the existing remains of the past 
glories of Kashmir. 

From Martimd we made our way to Veriiag, the celebrated spring 
which is supposed to be the source of the Jhelum river. The Moghul 
Emperor Akbar built there a summer palace, and the arches, on which 
it is said rested the private apartments of the lovely Nur Jehan, are 
still visible. 

* 26,000 feet above the sea-leveL t Three miles east of Inlam fthaH- 
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We wandered over the beautiful and fertile Lolab valley, and pitched 
our little camp in the midst of pfroves of chunor, walnut, apple, cherry, 
and peach trees; and we marched up the Sind valley, and crossed the 
Zojji La Pass leading into Thibet. The scenery all along this route is 
extremely grand. On either side are lofty mountains, their peaks 
wrapped in snow, their sides clothed with pine, and their feet covered 
with forests, in which is to be found almost every kind of deciduoxiB tree. 
From time to time we returned for a few Jays to Srinagar, the capital 
of Kashmir, to enjoy the pleasures of more civilized society. Srinagar 
is BO well known nowadays, and has been so often described in poetry 
and prose, that it is needless for me to dwell at Icngtli upon its delights, 
which, I am inclined to think, are greater in imagination than in reality. 
It has been called the Venice of the East, and in some respects it 
certainly does remind one of the ‘ llride of the Sea,’ both in its 
picturesqueness and (when one gets into the small and tortuous canals) 
its unsavouriness. Even at the time of which 1 am writing it was 
dilapidated, and the bouses looked exactly like those made by children 
out of a pack of cards, which a puff of w'ind might be expected to 
destroy. Of late years the greater part of the city has been injured 
by earthquakes, and Srinagar looks more than ever like a card city. 
The groat beauty of the place in those days -wm the wooden bridges 
covered with creepers, and gay witli booths and shops of all descriptiousi 
which spanned the Jhelum at intervals for the three miles the river 
runs through the town—now, alas 1 for the artistic traveller, no more. 
Booths and shops have been swept away, and the creepers have 
disappeared—decidedly an mlvantage from a sanitary point of view, but 
destructive of the quaint picturesquenoss of the town. 

The floating gardens are a unique and very pretty characteristic of 
Srinagar. The lake is nowhere deeper than ten or twelve feet, and in 
some places much less. These gardens ore made by driving stakes into 
the bed of the lake, long enough to project three or four feet above the 
surface of the water. These stakes are placed at intervals in on oblong 
form, and ore bound together by reeds and rushes twined in and out 
and across, until a kind of stationary raft is made, on which earth and 
turf are piled. In this soil seeds ore sown, and the crops of melons 
and other fruits raised in these fertile beds are extremely fine and 
abundant. 

The magnificent chunar-trees are another very beautiful feature of 
the country. They grow to a great height and girth, and so luxuriant 
and dense is their foliage^hat 1 have sat reading and ^vriting for hours 
during heavy rain under one of these trees and kept perfectly dry. 

The immediate vicinity of Srinagar is very pretty, and the whole 
valley of Kashmir is lovely beyond description: surrounded by 
beautifully-wooded mountains, intersected witli streams and lakes, and 
gay with flowers of every description, for in Kashmir many of the 
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gorgeous eastern plants and the more simple but sweeter ones of 
England meet on common ground. To it may appropriately be applied 
the Persian couplet: 

* Agar fardos bani-i zomin ast, homin ast, hamin ast * 

(If there be an Elysium on earth, it is this, it is this). 

^he soil is extremely productive; anything will grow in it. Put a stick 
into the ground, and in an extraordinary short space of time it becomes 
a tree and bears fniit. What were we about, to sell such a country for 
three quarters of a million sterling ? It would have made the most 
perfect sanatorium for our troops, and furnished an admirable field for 
British enterprise and colonization, its climate being as near perfection 
as anything can be. 

How sad it is that, in a country * where every prospect pleases, only 
man * should be * vile ’! And man, as he existed in Kashmir, was vile 
—vile, because so miserable. The Mahomedan inhabitants were being 
ground down by Hindu rulore, who seized all their earnings, leaving 
them barely sufficient to keep body and soul together. What interest 
could such people have in cultivating their laud, or doing any work 
beyond what was necessary to mere existence ? However hard they 
might labour, their efforts would benefit neither themselves nor their 
children, and so their only thought was to get through life with as little 
exertion as possible—in the summer sitting in the sun absolutely idle 
the greater part of the day, and in the winter wrapped up in their 
blankets, under which were concealed curious little vessels called 
hangrist holding two or three bits of live charcoal. Every Kashmiri 
still carries one of these kangris, as the most economical way of keeping 
himself warm. * 

Early in September we said good-bye to the happy valley and re¬ 
turned to Peshawar, where I rejoined the Mountain Battery. 

In November, to my great delight, I was given my jacket. At first 
my happiness was somewhat damped by the fact that the troop to 
which I was posted was stationed at Umballa. I did not wont to leave 
Peshawar, and in the end 1 had not to do so, as a vacancy most 
opporttmely occurred in one of the troops of Horse Artillery at that 
station, which was given to me. 

Life on the frontier in those days had a great charm for most young 
men; there was always something of interest going on; military 
expeditions were constantly taking place, or being speculated upon, 
and one lived in hope of being amongst those chosen for active service. 
Peshawar, too, notwithstanding its uiffieadthiness, was a favourite 
station with officers. To me it was pa^culorly pleasant, for it had 
the largest force of Artillery of any station in India except Meerut; 
the mess '^as a good one, and was composed of as nice a set of fellows 
as were to be found in the army. In addition to the officers of the 
regiment, there were a certain number of honorary members ; all the 
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staff and civilians belonged to the Artillery mess, and on guest-nights 
we sat down as many as sixty to dinner. Another attraction was the 
* coffee shop,* an institution which has now almost ceased to exist, at 
which we all congregated after morning parade and freely discussed 
the home and local news. 

The troop to which I was posted was composed of a magniiioent 
body of men, nearly all Irishmen, most of js^hom could have lifted me 
up with one hand. They were fine riders, and needed to bo so, for the 
stud-horses used for Artillery purposes at that time were not the quiet, 
well-broken animals of the present day. I used to try my hand at 
riding them all in turn, and thus learnt to understand and appreciate 
the amount of nerve, patience, and skill necessary to the making of a 
good Horse Artillery ‘ driver,’ with the additional advantage that I was 
brought into constant contact with the men. It also qualified me to 
ride in the officers’ team for the regimental brake. The brake, it must 
be understood, was drawn by six horses, each ridden postilion fashion 
by an officer. , 

My troop was commanded by Captain Harr, a dear old fellow who 
hod seen a good deal of service and was much liked by officers and 
men, but hardly the figure for a Horse Artilleryman, as he weighed 
about seventoon stone. On a troop parade Barr took up his positjpn 
well in advance and made his own pace, but on brigade parades he had 
to confonn to the movements of the other arms, and on these occasions 
he used to tell one of the subalterns as he galloped past him to come 
‘ left about ’ at the right time without waiting for his order. This, of 
course, we were always careful to do, and by the time we had come 
into action Barr had caught us up and was at his post. 

During the winter of 1854-55 I had several returns of Peshawar 
fever, and by the beginning of the spring I was so reduced that I was 
given eight months’ leave on medical certificate, with orders to report 
myself at Mian Mir at its expiration, in view to my going through the 
riding course, there b^iiig no Riding-Master at Peshawar. 

I decided to return to Krehinir in the first instance, and thence to 
march across the Himalayas to Simla. 

On my way into Kashmir I was fortunate enough to fall in with a 
v.ery agreeable travelling companion—Lieutenant John Watson.* He 
was then Adjutant of the 1st Punjab Cavalry, and was looked upon as 
one of the most promising officers of the Frontier Force. We spent 
a very enjoyable time in Kashmir, and early in August I started for 
Simla with two brothel officers named Light and Mercer, whose 
acquaintance I had only recently made, but who turned out to be very 
pleasant fellow-travellers. 

We marched vid Kishtwar, Chamba, and Dharmsala, a distance of 
about 400 miles, through most beautiful scenery. At tho last-named 
* Now General Sir John Watson, V.D., K.C.B. 
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place I parted from my companions, who travelled onwards to Simla 
by the Enlu valley, while I took the shorter route vid Bilaspur. 

The Simla of those days was not the busy and important place it has 
since become. The Govemor-G'eneral seldom visited it, and the 
Gommander-in-Chief only ex>ent a summer there occasionally. When 
i arrived, Sir William Gomm, the Cominander-in*Chiof of that day, 
who had been spending the hot weather months there, was about to 
give up his command, and Colonel Grant,* who had been his Adjutant- 
General, had loft not long before. 

The only thing of interest to myself which occun*ed during the 
month I remained at Simla was that I lunched with Colonel Arthur 
Bocher, the Quarterma8ter-Gcneral.f I think I hear my reader say, 
* Not a very remarkable event to chronicle.’ But that lunch was o. 
memorable one to me; indeed, it was the tum’ng-point in my career, 
for ray host was good enough to say he should like to have me in his 
department some day, and thw meant a great deal to me. Joining a 
department at that time generally resulted in mmainiug in it for the 
greater part of one's service. There was then no limit to the tenure 
of staff appointments, and the object of very ambitious young officer 
was to get into one department or another—political, civil, or the army 
staff. My father had alwa\^s impressed upon mo that the political 
department was the one to aspire to, and failing that, the 
mastor'General’s, as in the latter there was the best chance o( seeing 
service. I had cherished a sort of vague hope that I might some day 
bo lucky enough to become a Deputy Vssistant-Quartermaster-General, 
for althoxigh I fully recognized the advantages of a political career, 1 
preferred being more closely associated with the army, and I had seen 
enough of staff work to satisfy myself that it would suit me; so the 
few words spoken to me by Colonel Bechcr made mo supremely happy. 

It never entered into my head that I should got an early appoint¬ 
ment ; the fact of the Quartermaster-Gcnenil thinking of me as a 
possible recruit was quite enough for me. I was in no hurry to leave 
the Horse Artillery, to which I was proud of belonging, and in which 
I hoped to see service while still on the frontier. I left Simla very 
pleased with the result of my visit, and very grateful to Colonel Beoher, 
who proved a good friend to me ever after, and I made my way to 
Mian Mir, where I went through the riding-school course, and then 
returned to Peshawar. 

The winter of 1855-56 passed much as the cold weather generally 
does in the north of India. Our omusement^oonsisted of an occasion^ 
race-meeting or cricket match. Polo was unknown in those days, and 
hunting the jackal, a sport which has been a source of so much recrea¬ 
tion to the Peshawar garrison for thirty odd years, had not then been 
thought of. It was a pleasant change to visit the outposts, and when- 

* The Ute Field Marslial Sir Patrick Grant, G.C.B., G.C.3.1. 

t The late M^or-Oeneral Sir Arthur Beeher, R.C.B. 
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ever I got the chance I rode over to Mardan, M'hero the Corps of Guides 
were stationed, commanded by that gallant soldier, Harry Lumsden,* 
who had raised the corps in 1846 under the auspices of Henry Lawrence. 
Many were the good gallops I enjoyed with his hawks, hunting the 
auhara,")^ Of work tliere was plenty at Peshawar, for the Brigadier, 
Sydney Cotton, J kept us alive with field days, carefully instilling into 
us his idea that parade-grounds were simply useful for drill and pre¬ 
liminary instruction, and that as soon os the rudiments of a soldier’s 
education had been learnt, the troops should leave their nursery, and 
try as far ^s possible to practise in peace w'hat they would have to 
do in war. Sydney Cotton was never tired of explaining that the 
machinery of war, like all other machinery, should be kept, so to speak, 
oiled and ready for use. 

My dream of a staff appointment was realized more quickly than I 
had expected. In the early part of 1856 the Surveyor-General applied 
for the services of two or three experienced officers to assist in the 
survey of Kashmir. Tauusdon, the D.A.Q.M.G., was one of those 
selected for the duty, and I was appointed to officiate for him. So 
delighted \\ >rs I to get my foot on the lowest rung of the staff ladder, 
that I cheerfully agreed to the condition my Capt*un insisted upon, 
that 1 should pci form my regimental duties in addition to the staff 
work. Things ■ ;(■ ^ merrily with me for a short time, when most 
unexpect lly my uoues of some day becoming Quartermaster-General 
of the Army in Inoia wore dashed to the ground by the Governor- 
General ■ jfusing to confirm my appointment, because I had not passed 
the prescribed examination in Hindustani. A rule existed requiring a 
language test, but it had seldom been enforced, certainly not in the 
case of * acting appointments,’ so that this refusal came as a great blow 
to me. It h^, however, excellent results, for it made me determined 
to pass in Hindustani. It was then May, and in July the half-yearly 
exanunation was to be held. I forthwith engaged the best munahi^ at 
Peshawar, shut myself up, and studied Indian literature from morning 
till night, until I felt pretty confident of success. 

* The late General Sir Harry Lumsdon, K.C.S.I., C.D. 

t Bastard florioan. 

t This officer arrived in India as a Comet in tire 24tli Light Dragoons in 
the year 3810, and although, when ho reached Pesliawar with his regiment— 
the 22nd Foot—in 1853, he liad been forty-three years in the army, and was 
sixty-one years of age, he had not oven sucoooded to the command of a 
battalion. He was an ofiker of unusual energy and activity, a fine rider, a 
pattern drill, and a thorough soldier all round. Ho was not fortunate enough 
to see much active service, but it must have been a source of consolation to 
him to feel, when ending his days as Governor of the Royal Hospital at 
Ohelaea, that it was in a great nieasiue owing to liis foresight and decision 
that there was no serious disturbance at Peshawar during the ovoutful smunier 
of 1857. 

% Instructor in Oriental languages. 
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Just before the examination took place, the officer who hod stepped 
into my shoes when I was turned out (Lieutenant M or daunt Fitz¬ 
Gerald, of my own regiment) was offered an appointment in the Punjab 
Frontier Force. Ho consulted mo as to the advisability of accepting it, 
and 1 told him I thouglit he ought not to do so. I considered this most 
disinterested advice, for I had good reason to believe that I should be 
re-appointed to the staff, should the appointment again become vacant. 
Fortunately for me, Fitz-Gerald followed the usual procedure of those 
who delight in consulting their friends. He listened to my advice, and 
then decided not to follow it. Accordingly, he joined .the Punjab 
Frontier Force, whilst I, having passed the examination, went back to 
the coveted appointment, and continued in the department, with the 
exception of one or two short intervals, until 1878, when I left it 
as Quartermaster-General. 

The autiimn of I 806 was a very sickly one at Peshawar; fever was 
rife amongst the troops, and in the hope of shaking it off Brigadier 
Cotton got permission to take a certain number into camp. It was 
September, and tlie sun W’as still very hot, so that it was necessary to 
begin the daily march long beforo diiwn in order to roach the new 
camping ground while it was still tolerably cool. We crossed the Kabul 
riyor at Nowshera, which place was then being made into a station for 
troops, and marched about the Yusafzai plain for three weeks. The 
chief difficulty was tlio absence of water, and I hiul to prospect the 
country every afternoon for a sufficient supply, and to determine, with 
regal'd to this sine qud non, whore tho camp should be pitched the 
next day. On one occasion tho best place I could discover was between 
two and three miles off tho main road. There was no difficulty in 
reaching it by da}^ but I was afraid of some mistake being made when 
we had to leave it in the small hours of the morning, few things being 
more bewildering than to find one’s way in the dark from a camp 
pitched in the open country when once the teuts have been struck. It 
was my duty to lead the column and see that it marchod off in the 
right direction; knowing how anxious the Brigadier was that the new 
ground should bo reached while it was cool, and the men be thus saved 
from exposure to the sun, I was careful to note my position with regard 
to the stars, and to explain to the officer who was in orders to command 
the advance guard tho direction he must take. When the time came 
to start, and the Brigadier was about to order the bugler to sound the 
march, I saw that the ad^’aaoe guard was drawn up at right angles to 
the way in which we had to proceed. The (tecer commanding it was 
positive he was right, and in this he was supported by Brigadier Cotton 
and some of the other officers; I was equally positive that he was 
wrong, and that if we marched as he proposed, we should find ourselves 
several miles out of our course. The Brigadier settled the question by 
saying I was responsible for the troops going in the right direction, and 
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ordering me to show the way. The country was perfectly barOi there 
was not a tree or object of any kind to guide me. and the distance 
seemed interminable. 1 heard opinions freely expressed that I was on 
the wrong road, and at last, when the Brigadier himself came up tome 
and said ho thought I must have lost the way, I really began to waver 
in my conviction that I was right. At that moment my horse stumbled 
into a ditch, which proved to bo the boundary of the main road. 1 was 
immensely relieved, the Brigadier was delighted, and from that moment 
I think he was satisfied that 1 had, what is so essential to a Quarter- 
master-General in the field, the bump of locality. 

In October the Artillery moved into the practice camp at Chamkanie, 
about five miles from Peshawar. It was intended that we should 
remain there for a couple of months, but before the end of that time I 
hod to join the General at Bawal Findi, where he had gone on a tour 
of inspection. Being anxious not to shirk my regimental duty, I did 
not leave Chamkanie until the last moment, and had but one day in 
which to reach Bawal Find!, a distance of one hundred miles, which 1 
accomplished on horseback between Tam. and 6 p.m., only stopping 
at Attock a short time for refresliment. 

This tour with General Beed ended my staff duties for a time, as 
the survey in Kashmir had come to an end and Lumsden rejoined his 
appointment before Christinas. 


CHAPTER V. 

Towards the close of the year IB56, a rumour reached us that the 
Amir, Dost Mahomed Khan, was shortly expected to arrive at 
Peshawar to meet the Chief Commissioner, Sir John Lawrence, who 
hod recently been made a K.O.B. 

Before describing the Amir’s visit and its results, it seems desirable 
that I should briefly explain how and why the visit was brought about, 
and then endeavour to show what an important bearing its results had 
on the great crisis which occurred so unexpectedly a few months later. 

It will be remembered that the murdered Mackeson was succeeded 
as Commissioner of Peshawar by Herbert Edwardes, one of the most 
remarkable men that the Indian army has ever produced, and who, as 
I have already mentioned, entirely concurred in my father’s expressed 
opinion as to the groat adPvontago it would be for the Government of 
India to enter into more frien^y relations with the Buler of Kabul. 
They both held that the constant troubles all along our frontier were 
in a great measure due to the Amir’s hostility, and that such troubles 
would increase rather .than diminish unless we could succeed in 
establishing an entente cordiale with Dost Mahomed. 
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In 1864 Edwardes hafl a corrospondenoe with the Governor-General 
on the subject, and on one occasion expressed himself as follows; * My 
own feeling is, that wc have much injured Dost Mahomed, and may 
very well afford to lot by-gonea be by-gone's. It would contribute much 
to the security of this frontier if open relations of goodwill were 
^stabliahed at Kabul. There is a suUonnesa in our present relations, as 
if both parties were brooding over the past, and expecting an oppor- 
timity in the future. Thin keeps up excitement and unrest, and 
prevents our influence and institutions taking root. I should be very 
glad to see a new account opened on the basis of an open treaty of 
friendship and alliance.* 

Lord Dalhousie was quite in accord with Edwardos. He thought it 
very desirable to be on better terms with Kabul, but believed tliis to be 
a result difhcult to attain. * I give you,' he said in a letter to Edwardes, 
‘ carte blanche, and if you can only bring about such a result as you 
propose, it will bo a new feather in your cap. ’ 

Lord Dalhousio was supported by the British Government in his 
opinion as to the desirability of coming to a better mulerstanding with 
the Amir. War with Hussia was then imminent, and the strained 
condition of European politics imido it expedient that wo should be on 
more amicable terms witli Afghanistan. 

The Govemor-General thus wrote to Edwardes: 

* Prospects of a war between Russia and Turkey are watched with 
interest by all, ... In England they are fidgety regarding tliis border 
beyond all reason, and most anxious fot that declared amity and that 
formal renewal of friendly relations which you advocate in your letter.* 
The balance of Indian opinion, however, was against our making 
overtures to Dost Mahomed. John Lawrence, at that time the great 
power in the Punjab, was altogether opposed to Edwardes’s policy in 
this matter. Ho atbnitied that it might be wise to renew intercourse 
with the Kabul ruler if he first expressed hia regi’et for previous mis¬ 
understandings ; but later ho wrote to Edwardes : 

‘ I dare say you are right; still, I cannot diYOst myself of the idea 
that it is a inistake, and will end in mixing us up in Aighan politics 
and affairs more than is desirable. The strength which a treaty can 
give us seems to bo a delusion. It will bo like the reod on which, if a 
man lean, it will break and pierce his hand.* 

John Nicholson, Outram, and James Abbott agreed with Lawrence, 
They urged that any advance on our part would bo looked upon os an 
indication 0 ! conscious weakness; and thaprobability was that on 
arrogant, irritated Mussulman ruler would regard an overture as a 
proof of our necessity, and would make our necessity his oppc»rtunity. 
But Lord Dalhousic. while anxious to avoid any communication being 
made which could be liable to misconstruction, saw neither objection 
nor risk in opening the door to reconciliation, provided no undue 
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anxiety was displayed on our part. The Governor-General practically 
left the matter in the hands of Edwardos, who lost no time in trying to 
attain the desired object. The greatest forbearance and diplomatic 
skill were necessary to biing the negotiations to a satisfactory termina¬ 
tion, but they wore concluded at last, most successfully, and to 
Kdwardes alone is duo the credit. It is instructive to read tho full 
record* of this tedious and difficult piece of diplomacy, for it servos as' 
an interesting example of Oriental sul)tlGty and circumlocution, con¬ 
trasted with the straightforward dealing of a high-minded Englishman. 

The Amir wrote ci letter to the Governor-General couched in most 
satisfactory terms, which he forwarded to Peshawar by the hand of his 
confidential secretary, and which received, as it desen^ed, a very 
friendly reply. This resulted in Dost Mahomed sending his son and 
heir-apparent, Sardar Ghulani Haidar Khan, to Peshawar, and deputing 
him to act as his Plenipotentiary in tho negotiations. Ghulam Haidar 
Khan reached Peshawar in March, 1855, where ho was met by tho 
Chief Commissioner, and on the 30th of that month tho treaty was 
concluded. * It guaranteed that we should respect the Amiris posses¬ 
sions in Afghanistan, and never interfere with tlicm ; while the Amir 
engaged similarly to respect British territory, and to be the friend of 
our friends and the enemy of our enemies.’ 

The Governor-General had at first resolved to entrust to Edwordes 
tho duty of meeting the expected Envoy from Kabul, and orders to that 
effect were issued. But Edwardcs, more anxious for tho success of 
tho negotiations than for his own honour and glory, wrote to Lord 
Dalhousie suggesting that tlie Government of India should be repre¬ 
sented by the Chief Commissioner of tho Punjab, and promising to 
afford Bir John Lawrence all the assistance in his power. Kdwardes 
believed that tho importance of tho treaty would be enhanced in the 
eyes of the Afghans by the presence of tho higher official; and in this 
opinion the Governor-General concurred. On tho concluHion of the 
treaty, Lord Dalhouaie wrote to Edwardcs: ‘ 1 congratulate yo\i and 
myself and all else oonicorned on this successful issue of the negotiations, 
which have now lasted just a year.’ 

This treaty of March, 1855, tvas only preliminary to that for the 
ratification of which tho Amir came in person to Peshawar tho follow¬ 
ing year. 

Towards the end of 1855 Host Mahomed found himself in con¬ 
siderable difficulties, and appealed to us for assistance. A revolt bad 
occurred at Herat, and a Persian army was preparing to besiege that 
fortress; the chiefs and pdbple of Kandahar were disaffected; and the 
province of Balkh was ^eatened with invasion both by tho King of 
Bokhara and by Turkoman hordes. The Amir looked upon Herat as 

* See * Memorials of the Life and Letters of Midor-Gozieral Sir Herbert 
Edwurdes.* 
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an integral port of the Afghan dominions, and was very desirous of re¬ 
establishing his authority over that place and preventing its falling into 
the hands of the Persians; bat ho felt himself too weak to have any 
hope of sacoess without help from, us in men abd money. It was, 
therefore, Dost Mahomed’s interest to convince the British Govern¬ 
ment that the Shah had infringed the conditions of on engagement 
entered into with us in 185«3, under which Persia abandoned all claim 
to Herat. The Amir thus hoped to establish a quarrel between 
England and Persia for his own benefit, and to secure our assistance 
against the latter power. To further this design, Host Mahomed 
offered to come to Peshawar and consult with the British authorities. 
Kdwardes was in favour of the proposed visit. John Lawrence was 
opposed to it, saying he did not think much good would result from such 
a meeting, bccauso it could hardly bo anticipated that the views of the 
Amir and the British Government would coincide, and if Dost Mahomed 
should foil to obtain what he wanted, his dissatisfaction would be a 
positive evil. The Governor-General admitted the force of these objec¬ 
tions, but in tlio end considered that they should bo set aside if the 
Amir was in earnest in dosuing a consultation. ‘ A refusal or an 
evasion to comply with his wish,' Lord Halhousie thought, * might bo 
misunderstood, and although a meeting might lead to disappointment 
aqd disagreement, it would, at any rate, put the relations of the British 
Government with the Amir, as regards Herat, upon a clear footing.’ 

While this discussion was going on, the advance of a Persian army for 
the purpose of besieging Herat, coupled >vith tho insults offered to the 
British flag at Teheran, led to tlio docloiration of war between England 
and Persia. ^ The Ciiief Commissioner was therefore directed to tell the 
Amir that he would be paid a periodical subsidy to aid liiiu in carrying 
on hostile operations against Persia, subject to certain conditions. On 
receiving these instructions, tho Chief Commissioner directed Edwardes 
to invite the Amir tb an interview. Host Mahomed accepted the 
invitation,' but before* tho auspicious meeting could take place Lord 
Halhousie had left India, and Lord Canning reigned in his stead. 
Lord Halhousie resigned oil the 29th February, 1856, after having filled 
the arduous and responsible position of Governor-General for no less 
than eight years, adding ‘year by year, fresh lustre to his splendid 
reputation. ^ 

The first day of 1867 witnessed the meeting between, the Amir of 
Kabul and the Chief Commissioner of the Ptm^fab. The Amir’s camp 
was pitched at the mouth of the Khyber Pass, and that of tho Chief 
Commissioner on the ^plain near Jamrud.^ Barr’s troop of Horse 
Artillery formed part of the escort, so I was in the midst of it all. On 
the occasion of the Amir’s first yisit to the English camp, there was a 
force present of upwards of 7,000 soldiers, including three regiments of 
British Infantry; the troops lined the road for more than a mile, and 
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it was evident that their strength and soldierly appearance inspired the 
Amir and his followers with a very salutary feeling of awe and 
admiration.* 

The rcHult of the conferences between these two great personages was 
an agreement confirming the treaty of the .year before. In additioiit 
tlie Amir bound himself to keep up a certain number of regular troops 
for the defence of Afghanistan, so long as the war witii Persia con-* 
tinned, in consideration of a monthly sul^idy of Us. 100,000 and a gift 
of 4,000 muskets. lie also engaged to communicate to the Govern- 
iiiont of India any overtures he might receive from Persia, and he con¬ 
sented to allow Uritish ofileerH to visit certain ports of his dominions, 
either for the purpose of assisting his subjects against Persia, or to 
ascertain that the subsidy was properly applied. . 

I have dwelt at some length on this treaty with Afghanistan, first, ' 
because the policy of which this was the outcome was, as 1 have already 
shown, initiated by my father; and, secondly, because I do not thinlc 
it is generally understood how important to us tvore its results. Not 
only did it heal the wounds loft open from the Afghan war, but it 
relieved England of a great anxiety at a time when throughout the 
length and breadth of India there was distress, revolt, bloodshed, and 
bitter distrust of our Native troops. Dost Mahomed loyally held to his 
engagements during the troublous days of the Mutiny which so quickly 
followed this alliance, when, hod he turned against us, wo should 
assuredly have lost the Punjab; Delhi could nevc^ have been taken; 
in fact, 1 do not see how any ppt of the country north of Bengal could 
have been saved. Dost Mahomed's own people could not understand 
his attitude. They frequently came to him during the Mutiny, throw- 
iiig their turbans at his feet, and praying him as a Mahomedan to seize 
that opportunity for destroying the ‘ infidels.* ‘ Hear the news from 
J)ellu,* they urged; *8ee the difilculties the Feringhis are in. Why 
doii't you lead us on to take advantage of their weakness, and win,back 
Peshawar ?’t ' 

But I am anticipeiting, and must return to my narrative. 

The clause of the treaty which interested me personally was that 
relating to British officers being allowed to visit Afghanistan, to give 
elTect to which a Mission was despatched to Kandahar. It consisted 
of three officers, the brothers 'Harry and Peter Lumsden, and Dr. 
Bellew, together with two of Edw'ardes's trusted Native Chiefs. The 
selection of Peter Lumsden as a member of this Mission again left the 
Deputy Assistant-Quarterinaster-Gencralship vacant, and I was a 
second time appointed to chelate in his absence. 

Shortly afterwards the General of the division (General Bead) started 
on his tour of inspection, taking me with him as his staff officer. 
Jhelum was the first place wo visited. Whether the sepoys hod then 
* ‘Memorials of Major-General Sir Herbert Edwardes.* t Ibid, 
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ua louiwtedge of iviijlkl mb lo 00 ^ to t^lpen is doubtfuL If they 
toAt thM was no ^Mt jmth mw the case. Kittling oonld 

turn bben mon psa^^t <V tb^ their bohaviotu* ; no crimes 

wane reported, no oompWiiv wu^ The British officers, oer- 

isfiiojiy, hod not Uie ahgbtost idea of the skwm that was breyong, for 
th«^ spoke In the warmest terms of their men* 

" Vxcm Jhelum we went to Bawol Fmdi^ John Lawrence happened 
to in camp there at the time, and looked on at the General’s m- 
Bpeeiion. At the eonchision of the parade he sent his secretary to ask 
me if I would like to be appomted to the Public Wwks Dopaitmt nt. 
I respeotfolly declined the offer, though very grateful for its having 
been made. Some of my friends doubted toe wisdom of my refusmg 
a permanent dvil appointment; but it meant having to give up soldier¬ 
ing* which I could not make up my mind to do, and tliough only 
officiating, I was already m the department to whidi of oU otheis I 
Wished to bdong. 

Nowshera was too last btatiou wo visited It was toe beginning of 
April, and getting rather hot for parading troops. I there met for the 
first time the present Commander-in Chief in India, General Sir George 
White, who was tlien a Buhfdtom ui the 27to (Ixmiskilling) Regiment. 

J recollect the commanding officer of toe B6th, the Native Infantry 
corps at this station, who had served nil his hfo with clean-looking, 
doBely-shaven Hindustams, pointing with a look of contempt, not to 
ea^ disgust, to some Sikhs (a certain pmportion of whom had been 
under recent oidors enlisted m regiments of Native Infantry), and 
expressing his regret that he could not get them to shave their beards 
and cut thou hair. ‘ They qiuto spoil the look of my regiment,' ho 
said. In less than two months’ tune the Bindtistaiiia, of whom the 
Colonel was so proud, had broken into (^»en mutiny; the despised 
Sikhs were the only men of the regiment who remidned faithful, and 
too commanding officer, a devoted soldier who hved foi his rogiment, 
and who implored that hi& men ought not have toeir arms taken awa^, 
as he had * im{dicit oonhdenoe' in them, and would * stake his hfe on 
toeir fidehty,' had blown his brains out because he found that con¬ 
fidence misplaoed. 

Towards the end of Apnl I was ordered to report on the capabilities 
of Cherat (now wall known to all who have been stationed at Feshawar) 
aa a aanatoriom ftir Shxropean soldiers* 1 spent two or three days 
aurveymg the bill and searching for water in tot imightWhood. It 
was not safe to remain on toe top at ni||^t,L4K> I used to retom each 
evomng to the plain wtum my tent waa pitched. On one 

oooaeion Iwaa Sitt^^aed to toA a oen^ had liaen'i^ during myafaMBce 
^to close to my tent. Z toacovercd toat it bdimged to tdet^tonant- 
Gidonel Jobs Nicholson, tha Z)epnty*Omnmu(siondrt who wee on his 
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tour of icspnction, and very booh I received an invitation to dine with 
him, at which 1 was greatly pleased. John Nicholson was a name to 
conjure with in the Punjab. I had heard it mentioned with an amount 
of respect—indeed, awe—^which no other name could excite, and I was 
all curiosity to see the man whose influence on the frontier was so 
great that his word was law to the refractory tribes amongst whom he » 
lived. He had only lately arrived in Peshawar, having been trous* 
ferrod from Bannu, a difticult and troublesome district ruled by him as 
it had never been ruled before, and where he made such a reputation 
for himself that, while he was styled plUar ol strength on the 
frontier' by Lord Halhousie, he was looked up to as a god by the 
Natives, who loved as much as they feared him. By some of them he 
was actually worshipped on a saint; they formed themselves into a sect, 
and called themselves * Nicholseyns.' Nicholson Impressed me more 
profoundly than any man I bad ever met before, or have ever met 
since. I have never seen anyoU(' like him. He was the beau-ideal of 
a soldiei and a gentleman. His appearance was distinguished and 
commanding, with a sense of power about him wliidh to my mind was 
tlie result of his havingpassod so much of his life amongst the wild and 
lawless tribesmen, witli whom his authority was supreme. Intercourse 
with this man amongst men made me more eager than over to remain 
on the frontier, and 1 was seized with ambition to follow in his fooir 
steps. Had I never seen Nicholson again, I might have thought that 
the feelings with which he in^^pued me were to some extent the result 
of my imagination, excited by the astonishing stories I had heard of 
his power and influence; my admiration, liowever, for him was im- 
measmably strengthened when, a few weeks later, I served as his staff 
officer, and had opportunities of obeer\mg more closely his splendid 
soldierly qualities and the workings of his grand, simple mind. 

It was the end of April when 1 returned to Peshawar from Gherat, 
and rapidly getting hot* On the strength of being a D.A.Q.M.G., I 
had moved into a bet^r house than I had hitherto been able to affeu'd, 
which 1 shared with Ineutonant Hovenden of tlie Engineers. We 
were just settling down and imdcing ourselves comfortable for the long 
hot weather, when all our plans were upset by the breaking out of the 
Mutiny. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Thr first threatonings of coming trouble were heard in the early part 
of 1857. During tho months of February, March, and April, rumours 
* reached us at Peshawar of mysterious chupatHs (unleavened cakes) 
being sent about the country with the object, it was alleged, of pre¬ 
paring tho Natives for some forthcoming event. There was also on 
evident fooling of unrest and dissatisfaction in tho minds of the sepo^^s. 
We heard that tlio 19th Native Infantry at Rerhampur, a military 
station about 100 miles from Calcutta, had broken open the bclls-of- 
arras,* and forcibly taken possession of their muskets and ammunition; 
that a sepoy named Mango! Pandy,f belonging to the 34th Native 
Infantry at IJarrockporc, hjul attacked and severely wounded the 
Adjutant and Sergeant-Major of his regiment; that it w'^as foundneces- 
sary to disband the 19th on the 30th March, and tho 84th on the 
3th May; that bungalows had been burnt in several stations ; and that 
the sep<iy8 at the Schools of Musketry had objected to use the cart¬ 
ridges served out with the new rifles, because, it was asserted, they 
wore greased with a mixture of cow’s fat and lard, the one being as 
Qbnoxious to the prejudices of the Hindu as the other is to those of the 
Mussulman. 

It seems strange on looking back that these tnany warnings should 
have passed almost unheeded, and that there should have been no 
suspicion amongst the officers serving with Native regiments that dis¬ 
content was univei^al amongst the sepoys, and that a mutiny of the 
whole Reiigal Army was inuuinent. But at that time the reliance on 
tho fidelity of the Native troops was unbounded, and officers believed 
implicitly in the contentment and loyalty of their men. Their faith in 
them was extraordinary. Even after half the Native army had 
mutinied and intiny officers had been murdered, those belonging to 
the remaining regiments could not believe that their owii particular 
men could bo guilty of treachery. 

At Peshawar there was not the slightest suspicion of the extent to 
which tlio evil had spread, and we were quite thunderstruck when, on 
the evening of the 1 Uh May, as wo were sitting at mess, the telegraph 
signaller rushed in breathless with excitement, a telegram in his hand, 
which proved to bo a message from Dellii ‘to all stations in the Punjab,* 
conveying the startling intelligence tliat a very serious outbreak had 
occurred at Meerut thr previous evening,•that some of the troopers 
from there had already reached Delhi, that the Native soldiers at the 

* Place w)ip.rc the arms and accoutrements of Native regiments were 
kept. 

T This name was the origin of the sepoya generally being called Pandies. 
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latter place had joined the mutineers, and that many officers and 
residents at both stations had been killed. 

Lieutenant - Colonel Davidson, commanding the 16th Irregular 
Cavalry, who happened to be dining at mess that evening, was the first 
to recover from the state of consternation into which wo were thrown 
by the reading of this telegram. Ho told us it was of the utmost im- ^ 
portonce that the Commissioner and the General should at once be put 
in possession of this astounding news, nnd'tit the same time impressed 
upon us the imperative necessity for keeping it secret. ^ 

Davidson then hurried off to the Couiiuissioner, who with his deputy, 
Nicholson, lived within n stone’s^throw of the mess. Kdwardes drove 
at once to the Gonerars iionsc, while Nicholson came to our mess. 
Ho too pointed out to us tho importance of preventing the news from 
getting about and of keeping it as long os possible from the Native 
soldiers. ^ 

We had at Peshawar three regiments of Native Cavalry and five of 
Native Infantry, not less than 5,000 men, while the strength of tho two 
British regiments and the. Artillery did not exceed ‘2,000. This European 
force was more than sufficient to cope witli the eight Native corps, but 
in the event of any general disturbance amongst the Native troops, wo 
had to calculate on the probability of their being joined by the 50,000 
inhabitants of the city, and, indeed, by tho entire population of thh 
Peshawar valley; not to speak of the tribes all along the border, who 
were sure to rise. 

It was an occasion for the gravest anxiety, and the delay of even a 
few hours in tho sepoys becoming aware of the disastrous occurrences 
at Meerut and Delhi meant a gr<!ut deal to us. 

Fortunately for India, there were good men and true at Peshawar in 
those days, when hesitation and irresolution would have been fatal, 
and it is worthy of note that they were comparatively young men— 
Edwardos was thiiiiy-sevcn, Nicholson thirty-five; Neville Chamber- 
lain, the distinguished Commandant of the Punjab Frontier Force (who 
was hastily summoned from Kohat, where he happened to be on his 
tour of inspection), was thirty-seven ; ai^d the Brigadier, Sydney Cotton, 
though much older, being sixty-five, was not only exceptionally young for 
his years and full of energy and intelligonco, but actually much younger 
than the average of General officers commanding stations in India. 

At once, on hearing of the Mutiny, Edwardes, acting in unison with 
Nicholson, sent to the post-office and laid hands on all Native corre¬ 
spondence ; the letters the;^ thus secured showed but too plainly how 
necessary was this precaution. The number of seditious papers seized 
was alarmingly great; they were for the most part couched in figurative 
and enigmatioal language, but it was quite sufficiently clear from them 
that every Native regiment in the garrison was more or less implicated 
and prepared to join the rebel movement 
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A strong interest uttaches to these letters, for they brought to light 
the true feeling of the Natives towards us at the time, and it was 
evident from thorn that the sepoys had really been made to believe 
that we intended to destroy their caste by various unholy devices, of 
which the issue of contaminating cartridges was one. The seeds of 
, disaiTection had been sown by agitators, who thought they saw an 
opportunity for realizing their hope of overthrowing our rule, main¬ 
tained as it was by a more handful of Europeans in the midst of a vast 
population of Asiatics. This feeling of antagonism, only guessed at 
before, w'as plainly revealed in those letters, never intended to meet 
the European eye. Some corps did not appear to be quite so guilty as 
others, but there could now be no doubt that all'were tainted with dis¬ 
loyalty, and that none of the Hmdustani troops could any longer be 
trusted. 

Li the afternoon of Tuesday, the 12th May, I received a note from 
the General commanding the division directing me to present myself 
at his house the following morning, which T accordingly did. Besides 
General Reed I found there the Brigadier, Sydney Cotton; the Com¬ 
missioner, Herbert J^idwardcs; the Deputy Commissioner, »7ohn 
Nicholson; Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, and Captain Wright, 
Deputy Assistant-Adjutant-General, who, like myself, had been sum- 
ihonod to record the decisions that might be arrived at. 

This meeting was a most momentous one, and I remember being 
greatly impressed with the calm and comprehensive ^^ 0 w of the situa¬ 
tion talcen by Edwardes and Nicholson. They had already been, in 
communication with the Chief Commissioner, and had, previous to the 
meeting, received a telegram from him approving generally of the 
several proposals they contemplated. John Lawrence Jilso informed 
them that the authorities at Lahore had decided on disarming tho 
Native troops at Mian Mir that very morning. 

The problem to bo solved was how the Punjab could best be made 
secure witli the small force of British troops available—all told not 
more than 15,000, with 84 guns—against upwards of 65,000 Natives 
of whom 42,000 were Hindustanis), with 02 guns.* In all stations 

* At Meerut, Dellii, and Kurki, and in the Punjab tlierc were ; 


2 Regiments of Ch\ airy - 

Briicsh Troops. 

MKK. 

UUKS. 

- 1.410 

12 Regiments of Infantry - 

- 12,624^ 


9 Troops of Horse Artillery 

- 1,017 

54 

6 Light Field Batteries - 

415 

30 

10 Companies of Foot Artilleiy 

ineu • 837 

Total 

- 16.303 - 

84 
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Native troops preponderated, and in some there were no 'European 
soldiers at all. 

Edwardes and Nicholson j^ave it os their opinion that the only chance 
of keeping the Punjab and the frontier quiet lay in trusting the Chiefs 
and people, and in endeavouring to induce them to side with us against 
the Hindustanis. They xindertook to communicate, regarding the* 
raising of levies and fresh troops, with their^frionds and acquaintances 
along the border, who had proved such staunch allies in 184b-49, when 
we were fighting with the Sikhs. How nobly these loyal men re¬ 
sponded to tho demand made upon them, and how splendidly the 
frontier and Punjab soldioi’s whom they brought to our assistanco 
behaved, will be seen hereafter. 

Amongst other matters of importance, it was proposed by those two 
able soldier-civilhins, Kdwardcs aud Nicholson, that General Reed, as 
the senior olheer in the Punjab, should join tlio Cliief Commissioner at 
Rawal Pindi, leaving Brigadier Colton in conunand at Peshawar; that 
a Movable Colunm, composed of reliable troops, should be organized at 
some convenient place iu the Punjab,*^ prepared to move in any direction 


Kidh'c Troopts, 


7 Regiments of Liglit Cavalry - 

14 Regimeuta of Irrcgulai' Cavalry ami 

Guidos Cavalry 

31 Regiments of Regular Infantry 

15 RegiTnents of Irregular Infautiy and 

Guides Infantry 
3 Troops of Horse Aitilleiy 
() Liglit Field Battoi'if^) 

2 Mountain Batteries 

3 Companies of Foot Attilleiy ■ 
Head-Quarters and 12 Compmiirs of 

Sappers and Miuers - 

Total 


MkK. 

3,514 

GUNS. * 

8,519 


50,18»» 


411 

930 

192 

330 

18 

30 (3 batteries bad only 
4 guns each) 

14(1 battery had 8, tho 
other 6 guns) 

1,394 


6.5,478 

62 


The above hgures sliow tho troops at full strength. There were probably 
not more than 15,000 British soldiers in the Punjab available for duty in 
May, 1857. 

* The original proposal was tliat tho Movable Ccihuiin should Ins formed at 
♦Ihelum, and couqiosed of the 24tU Foot from Rawal Pindi, the 27th Foot from 
Nowshera, a troop of Horse Artillery from Peshawar, a Native Field Battery 
from Jheluni, the Guides from Murdan, tho 16th Irregular Cavalry from 
Rawal Pindi, the Kumaon battalion from Murrec, the 1st Punjab Infantry 
from Bonnu, aud a wing of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry from Eohut. But events 
developed so rapidly that before the column was formed every one of these 
troops was otherwise employed. It was thought unwise to unduly weaken the 
Peshawar valley ; the troop of Horse Artillery, therefore, stood ftst, the 27th 
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where its serviced 'might ba raqiii^e j ^ that the Hindustani regiments 
should be scattered £& much as posmhlft, in order to prevent dangerous 
combinations; '^tiubt a deta^ij^ient of Punjab Infantry from Kuhat 
should replace the Hindustani ebpoys in the fort of Attock, which was 
a very important position, it c6|l^tied a magazine, and covered the 
.passage of the Indus; 'and that a small guard: of Pathan levies, under 
a tried and trusty frontier Native officer, should be placed in charge of 
the Attock ferry. . . 

All these proposals were cordially and unanimously agreed to by the 
military authorities present. 

The question of the command of the Movable Column was then 
discussed, It was considered essential that the officer selected should, 
in addition to other neceMary qualifications, have considerable experience 
of the country, and an iqtimate knowledge of Native soldiers. It was 
no ordinary command. On the action of the Movable Column would 
depend, to a great extent, the maintenance of peace and order through¬ 
out the Punjab, and it was felt that, at such a crisis, the best man must 
be seldited, irrespective of seniority. It was a position for which Cotton 
and Nicholson,would have given much, and for which tliey were well 
qualified, but there was important work for them to do at Peshawar. 
Neville Chamberlain was available, andT tliere was a general consensus 
of opinion that he should be appoint^. It was necessary, however, to 
refers-tb®"'platter to the Chief Commissioner, with a request that he 
would'submit it for the orders of the Coinmander-in-Chief. This course 


was adopted, and in a few hours a reply was recoiA'od from General 
Anson nominating Chamberlain to the command. My anxiety as to 
the Commonder-iu-Chief's decision was very considerable; for Brigadier 
Chamberlain, to my infinite delight and astonishment, bad offered, in 
the event of his being appointed, to take mo ^idtli him as his staff 
officer—the most wonderful piece of good fortime that could have come 
to me; my readers must imagine my feelings, for it in impossible for 
me to describe tliem. My most sanguine hopes seemed about to be 


more than realized; for.though the Serious aspect of a&lrs seemed to 
promise the chance of active service, 1 little thought that I should be 
lucky, enough to be employed as the staff officer of such a distinguished 
soldier as Neville, Chamberlain. 

lYhon th^^nd^tiug was over I was ordered to take the several 
mesmes, which W^glit and I hod written out, to the telegraph office, 

7f- 


'n 


. halted iit A^tock/Vind-the 24th Foot and Kumaoii battalion were kept 

at their' stations ready to move towards the frontier. The G aides, 2nd Punjab 
.^Tidry, and let Punjab Infantry were ordemd to Delhi, and the 16th Irregular 
Cavalry the Native Field Battery were hot considered sufficiently loyal to 
. he employ on such « duty. Eventually, tlie oolamn was fonuM of one 
' tcpop'orlKorse Artillery, Field Batto^, and one Infantry regiment, all 
' British and aK firom Siaikot. 
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and see them despatched myself; os disclosed'^xnore or less the 
measures that.h^ been decided upon, H^ avoid any 
ciianoe of their falling into thd hands of Kative clerics. > One of tho 
messages* contained a summary of the procee^gs of the council, and 
was addressed to tho commanding officers of all stationi’ in the Punjab, 
with the view of imparting confidence, and letting tliem know what,, 
steps were being taken for the protection of * tho British residents 
throughout the province. This duty having out, I returned 

homo in a not unpleasant frame of mind, for thimgh the criais was a 
grave one, the outlook gloomy, and the end doubtful, the excitement 
was great. There were stirring times iii store for usVwlien every man's 
powers would be tested, and the hopefulness of youth inclined me to 
look only on the bright side of the situation. 


My equanimity was somewhat disturbed later in the day by an 
occurrence which caused me a good deal of anitoynnce at time, 
though it soon passed away. Nicholson came to Tuy house and told me 
that tho proceedings at tho meeting that ifaoi*nii>g Imd in some un¬ 
accountable ’^annor become known; and he addpd, 'mtich tp luy 
disgust, that U was thought I might perhaps have been guilty of the 
indiscretion of divulging them. 1 was very angry, for I had appreciated 
as much as anyone the inmienge importance of keepmg the decisions 
arrived at perfectly secret; and I^could not lielp showing scipeilhing Of 
the indignation I felt at its having been thougbi, possible that I Wuld 
betray the confidence reposed in me. I denied most positively having 
donO so; upon which Nicholson suggested that we should proceed 
together to the telegraph office and see whether the information could 
have leaked out from there. The signaller was a mere boy, and 
Nicholson’s imposing presence and austere manner were quite too much 
for him ; he was completely cowed, and, after a few hesitating denials, 


* The fiill text of the nvessage vas as follows : 

‘ From General Reed,^ Pcslmwar. 

‘ To Sir John Lawrence, Rawal Pindi, the Commauder-in-Ohief, Simla, and 
officers conunanding all stations in the Punjab resiicctively; to be f«r- 
■warded by the assistant m charge of the telegraph office, or post, os the 
case may be. 

‘ The senior military officer in the Punjab, Major-General Reed, having this 
morning received news of the disarming uf the troops at Midn -1^, a council 
of war was held, ^consisting of General Reed, Brigadier'woAcn, Brigadier 
Neville Chamberlain, Colonel ICdwardcs, and Colond. NicTiblion, anS the 
following measures woro decided on, subject to the Coh^S^^at^oU-p^^tho Ootn- 
inondcr-in-Chief. Genoral ^ed assuines the ^ief^miUthiw command in the 
Punjab; his Head-Quarters will lie tlio Head-Quarters of the Punjab * 
Government, and a Movable Column will be formed at Jhelum at ofico, con¬ 
sisting of [the trooi« were hero detailed]. The necessary ordeis for this 
column have been issued. The column will move on every point in tlie 
Punjab where open mutiny requires to be nut by force, .a^ .oljcers 

commanding at all stations in the Punjab will co-operate with the pohiinitn* 
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he admitted having satisfied the curiosity of a friend who had inquired 
of him how the authorities intended to deal with the crisis. This was 
enough, and I was cleared. The result to mo of this unpleasant 
incident was a delightful inoroose of intimacy with the man for whom 
above all others 1 had the greatest admiration aiid most profound 
^respect. As if to moke up for his momentaiy' injustice* Nicholson was 
kinder to mo than over, and I felt I had gained in him a firm and 
constant friend. So ended that eventful day. 

At that time it was the custom for a staff officer, who had charge of 
any Government property, to have a guard of Native soldiers in charge 
of his house. That night it happened that luy guard was furnished by 
the 04th Native Infantry, a regiment with a pai'ticularl^^ bad reputation, 
and which had, in order to give effect to the measures proposed at the 
morning’s mooting, been ordered to leave Peshawar ai^d proceed to the 
outposts. The intercepted letters showed that tl . regiment was on 
the point of mutinying, and I could not help feeling, as I lay downs oii 
my bed, which, as usual in the hot weather, was placed in tlie verandah 
for the sake of coolness, how completely I was at the mercy of the 
sentry who walked up and down witliin a few feet of me, fortunately, 
he was not aware that hia regiment wtus suspected, and could not know 
the refison for tlie sudden order to march, or my career might ha^ e 
boon ended then and there. 

Within a week from that time 1 had started for Hawol Pindi to be 
ready to join the Movable Column, which was to bo formed at 
Wazirabad as soon as the troops could be got together. I took with 
me only just enough kit for a hot-weather inarch, and left everything 
standing in my house just as it was, little thinking that I should never 
return to it or be quartered in Peshawar again. 


CHAPTEB VII. 

Before proceeding with the account of my experiences with the Movable 
Column, and the subsequent operations for tlie suppression of the 
rebellion, in which I was fortunate enough to take part, it will, I tliink, 
be advisable, for the better imderstanding of the whole situation, to 
devote a little time to the consideration of the progress of events from 
the first appearauce of symptoms of disaffection in Lower Bengal, to the 
crisis 1 have just been describing, when Pesliawar became involved in 
the general disturbance. 

The substitution of a new rifle for the old musket with wliich the 
sepoys had hitherto been armed entailed a different kind of drill'; and 
in order that this di'ill should be speedily learned by the whole Native 
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army, depots were formed at convenient places for the instruction of 
selected men from every corps, who, on becoming proficient, were to 
return and instruct their own regiments. One of these depots was at 
Dum-Dum, and as early as the 24th January General Hearsay, com¬ 
manding the Presidency division, reported to Head-Quarters that he 
perceived an ^ unpleasant feeling' amongst the Nativo soldiers learning 
the new drill, caused by a belief instilled into them * by designing 
persons, most likely Brahmins,’ thatthey-were to be forced to embrace 
Chris' ianity, and that for the furtherance of this object tho new ball- 
..j'tr iges rocf 'ved from the arsenal at Fort William were greased with 
.le fa i)f nigs and cows, with the intention of violating tho religious 
prejudices id destroyhig the caste of those who would have to bite 
lem. 

A liltu' later voricis acts of incendiarism took place at other stations 
.1 the command, and Hearsay became more than ever convinced that 
hor grave dissatisfaction amongst the troops. He therefore 

.ra> I. a C^un jf Inquiry to be held to enable him to ascertain tho 
eal cause of the iL lecling whic) so evidently existed. 

Tn tlie General's opinion, the statements recorded in the proceedings 
of this Court clearly csUbliehcd the fact, that tho Native ofiicers and 
sepoys were undoubtedly imbued with the belief that on unholy 
mixture of cow’s fat and lard had bren used in tho manufacture of the 
new cartridge, and he recommended that the rifie anuuunition should 
in future be made up with the same description of paper tliat had always 
been used for the musket-cartridge, wdiich, he conceived, would put an 
end to their suspicions and uneasiness. 

The C nsral, however, was told in reply that it was impossible to 
use the oid paper I'oi* the new cartridge, as the boro of tho rifle being 
much smaller than that of the musket, thinner paper was indispensable; 
ioid he vas directo*^ to inform tho sepoys that tho now paper, though 
tougher a id less bulKy, was made of exactly the same material as the 
old. With resp ^ to the lubricating mixture, he was to announce that 
the Government had authoiized tho preparation of a grease, composed 
jf wax and oil, which was to be made up and applied to tho cartridges 
by the men tbotuselves. These ordci'S wero carefully explained to the 
Native troops, but without any good result. Their religious objection 
to the new cartridge was not removed, and they frankly acknowledged 
their fears. 

On tho 6th February an ofiScer of the t{4th Native Infantry at 
Barrackpore was informed by a sepoy of his company that the four 
Native regiments at that station, fearing that they would be forced to 
destroy their caste and become Christians, had determined to rise 
against their officers, and when they had plundered and burned their 
bungalows, to proceed to Calcutta and try to seize Fort William, or, if 
that proved beyond their powers, to take possession of the treasury. 
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This circumstance was reported to Government by General Hearsay 
on the 11th February. In the same letter he said, ^We have at 
Barrackporo been living upon a mine ready for explosion,' and he 
reported a story which had reached him from Dum-Dum of a sepoy, on 
his way to cook his food with his lota^ full of water, meeting a low- 
,oaste man belonging to tho ai’sonal where tlie Enfield cartridges were 
being manufactured. This man, it was said, asked tho sepoy to allow 
him to drink from his lota. The sepoy, a Brahmin, refused, saying: 
‘ I have scoured my lota; you will defile'it by your touch.’ The low- 
caste man replied : * You think much of your caste, but wait a little: 
the Sahib-loguef will make you bite cartridges soaked in cow’s fat, and 
then where will your caste be ?’ Tho sepoy no doubt believed the man, 
-and told his comrades what was about to happen, and the report 
rapidly spread to other stations. 

Early in IMarch several of the Hindu sepoys belonging to the Dum- 
Dum School of Musketry expressed their umvillingness to bite the new 
cartridge, and the Commandant proposed iiiat tho drill should be altered 
BO 08 to admit of the cartridge being torn instead of bitten. Hearsay 
supported the proposal, remarkhig that the now mode of loading need 
not he made to appear as a concession to agitation, but as part of the 
drill for the new weapon. Events, however, moved so quickly that, 
before sanction could be received to this suggestion, the troops at 13er- 
hampur had broken into open mutiny. They refused to receive their 
ammunition, on the ground of its being polluted, even after it was 
explained to thorn that they were not being given the new cartridges, 
but those which had been made up in tho regiment a year before. That 
night they broke open tho bolls-of-atms, and carried off their muskets. 

Tho Government then became aware that prompt action was neces¬ 
sary. They decided that such open mutiny could not be excused on the 
grounds of religious scruples, and ordered the regiment to be disbanded. 
As Berhampur was somewhat isolated, and some distance from 
European troops, it was arranged that the disbandment should take 
place at the Head-Quarters of the Presidency division, and the 19th 
Native Infantry was accordingly ordered to march to Barrackpore. 

The revolt of this regiment brought forcibly before Lord Canning and 
his advisers tho perilous position of Lower Bengal, owing to the paucity 
of European troops. Well may the authorities hare been startied, for 
between Calcutta and Meerut, a distance of 900 miles, there were only 
four regiments of British infantry and a few scattered Artillerymen, 
numbering in all less than fi,000, while the Native troops amounted to 
upwards of 55,000. One of the four Infantry regiments was at Fort 

* A metal driuking vessel, which the Hindu religiously guards against 
defilement, and to which he clings as a cherislied posttssion when he has 
nothing else belonging to him in the world. 

t European officers. 
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William; but as only a portion of it could be spared for the disband¬ 
ment of the 19th, a special steamer was despatched to liaugoon to bring 
over the 84th Foot. This regiment reached Calcutta on the 20th March, 
and on the Slst the disbandment of the mutinous Native Infantry 
regiment was carried out. The men were paid up and escorted across 
th river Ilughly, whence they were allowed to proceed to their homes* 
They bohaved in the most orderly manner on the march from Ber- 
hoinpur and throughout the proceedingspuid os they left the parade- 
ground they cheered Generil Ilearsay, and wished him a long life, 
apparently well pleased at being let off so easily. 

At Barraclcpore itself an outbreak ^had occurred two days before in 
the 34th Native Infantry. As I have already related, the sepoy, Mongal 
Pandy, shot at the sergeant-major.* The Adjutant, on hearing what 
had happened, galloped to the parade-ground. As ho neared tho 
quarter-guard he was fired at, and his horse shot by the mutineer, who 
then badly wounded lum witli a sword as he was trying to disentangle 
himself from the fallen animal. The General now appeared on the 
scene, and, instantly grasping the position of affaii's, rode straight at 
Mangal Pandy, who stood at hay with his muslcot loaded, ready to 
receive him. There wiis a shot, tho wdiistlc of a bullet, and a man fell 
to the ground—but not the General; it was tlie fanatic sepoy himself, 
who at the last moment had discharged the contents of his musket into 
his own breast I The wretched man had been worked up to a pitch of 
madness by the sepoys of his regiment, w'ho stood by while ho attacked 
the Adjutant, and would have allowed him to kill their Commander, 
but they were too great cowards to back him up openly. Mangal 
Pandy w^as not dead, lie was takoti to the hospital, and eventually was 
tried by a CoUrt-Martial composed of Native officers, sentenced to death, 
and hanged in the presence of all the troops at Barrackpore. Tho 
Native officer in command of the quarter-guard met the same fate, and 
the regiment was then disbanded. 

The orders for the •disbandment of the 19th and 34th Native Infantry 
were directed to be read to every Native corps in the service, and it was 
hoped that the quick retribution which had overtaken these regiments 
Would check the spirit of mutiny throughout the army. For a time 
this hope appeared to be justified. Satisfactory reports were received 
from different parts of I3engal, and anything like a serious or general 
outbreak was certainly not contemplated by the authorities. General 
Hearsay reported to Government that he had directed the European 
troops, temporarily located,at Barrackpore, to return to their respective 
cantonments, as he did not think it probable that he would require 
their presence again. About the same time Sir John Lawrence, after 
visiting the Musketry School at Slalkot, wrote hopefully to the 

* Each Hindustani regiment hod a Eurojwan sergeant-major and quarter¬ 
master-sergeant. 
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Governor-General of the aspect of afiairs in the Punjab. Lord Canning 
and his advisers, owing to these favourable reports, were on the point 
of Bending the 84th Foot back to Btirma, when news reached them 
from Upper India of the calamitous occurrences at Meerut and Delhi. 

The Moorut division w'*i 8 commanded by Major-General Hewitt, on 
.officer of fifty yeaiV service, and the station of Meerut by Brigadier 
Archdale Wilson, Commandant of the Bengal Artillery. The garrison 
consisted of the f>th Dragoon Guards, a troop of Horse Artillery, a 
battery of Field Artillery, a company of Foot Artillery, the 1st Bat¬ 
talion 60th HiHos, and throe Native corps—the 3rd Light Cavalry, and 
the nth and 20th Native Infantry. 

Towards the end of April incendiary fires began to hike place, and 
the Native soldiers evinced more or less disrespect in their manner 
towards their oliicers. These signs of disaffection were followed by the 
refusal of some of the troopers of the 3rd Light Cavalry to receive their 
cartridges, although the commandbig officer carefully explained to them 
that they were not the new cartridges, but the very Kamo they had 
always used, and that according to the new drill they were not required 
to bite them when loading their carbines. 

A Court of Inquiry was held to investigate the matter, composed 
entirely of Native officers, three of whom belonged to the offending 
regiment. The verdict of the Court was that no adequate cause could 
be assigned for the disobedience of orders in refusing to receive and use 
the cartridges that were served out. * The only conclusion the Com-t 
cau arrive at in regard to this point is that a report seems to have got 
abroad which in some vague form attaches suspicion of impurity to the 
materials used for making these cartridges, but the Court arc 
unanimously of opinion that there is uotliing whatever objectionable 
in the cartridges of the 3rd Eegiment Light Cavalry, and that they may 
be freely received and used as heretofore without in the slightest degree 
affecting any religious scruple of either a Hindu or Mussulman, and if 
any pretence contrary to that is urged, that it must be false.’ This 
opinion, it must be remembered, w^as the opinion of Natives, net 
Europeans, and was given only sixteen days before the outbreak 
occurred at Meerut. 

After carefully revie^vuig the evidence brought before the Court, and 
considering the opinion expressed by the Native officers who composed 
it, tJie Commander-in-Chief decided to try the eighty-five men who had 
refused to receive the cartridges by a General Court-Martial composed 
entirely of their own countrymen. Tho^.Court was formed of six 
Mahomedans and nine Hindus, six Native officers being brought over 
from Dolhi for the purpose. 

The prisoners were tried on the 8 th May, found guilty, and sentenced 
to imprisonment with hard labour for ten years. 

The following morning there was a parade of the whole of the Meerut 
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garrison, and the 6nding and sentence of the Court were read to the 
men. The oighty-five troopers wore then stripped of their uniform and 
fetters were fastened on their ankles. As each culprit was marched 
forward, he called on his comrades to rescue him, but no response came 
from the ranks; and when the ceremony was finished the prisoners 
were marched down the line and escorted to the gaoL In his report of, 
the parade to Army Head^Quarters, General Hewitt stated that ‘the 
majority of the prisoners seemed to foei^ acutely the degradation to 
which their folly and insubordination ]iad brought them. The re¬ 
mainder of the troops are behaving steady and soldier-liko.’ 

The action of the Meerut authorities in putting the prisoners in irons 
on the parado*grouml, in the presence of their regiment, before being 
made over to the civil power, met with the disappx’oval of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Governor-General. The former expressed his 
regret at the unusual procedure. Tlio latter was more pronounced, and 
thus expressed himself: ‘ The riveting of the men’s fetters on parade, 
occupying, as it did, several hours, in tho presence of many who were 
already ill-disposed and imuiy who believed in the ckrtridgo fable, must 
have slung tho brigade to the quick. The consigning the eighty-five 
prisoners after such a ceremony to gaol with no other than a Native 
guard over them was folly that is inconceivable/ 

The procedure was no doubt unusual, and it certainly was most im¬ 
prudent, under the circumstances, to trust tho gaol to a Native guard. 
1 think also, considering the number of tho prisoners, and the length 
of time necessary for riveting the fetters, that it was not judicious to 
subject the troops to such a severe and protracted trial of their nerves 
and patience ; but, before acquiescing in Lord Canning’s swooping con¬ 
demnation, it should bo considered that the object of the punishment 
was to produce a deterrent effect on those who were likely to follow the 
bad example that had been set them, and as the offence of the troopers 
had been public and ostentatious, General Hewitt no doubt thought it 
right to make the punishment as mai'kod and public as possible. 

Tho next day was Sunday, and outw'ardly the cantonment of Meerut 
had assumed its usual appearance of Sabbath cahn ; but there was an 
undercurrent of unrest—there was considerable commotion in the Native 
bazaars, which were unusually crowded, and had not tho European 
officers been blinded by over-confidence in their men, signs might have 
been perceived amongst the Native soldiers of preparation for some 
untoward event. 

It was late in the day ^eforc the storm burst. The Chaplain of 
Meerut tells us that he was about to start with his wife for evening 
service, when the Native nurse warned them of coming danger, beseech¬ 
ing her mistress to remain indoors, and, on being asked to explain, 
saying there would be a fight with the sepoys. The idea seemed 
incredible, and the Chaplain would have paid no attention to the 
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warning had not bis wife been greatlj alarmed. At her earnest request 
he took his two children with them in the carriage, instead of leaving 
them in the house with the ayah, as had been intended. It was soon 
apparent that the ayah had not spoken without reason, for before the 
church was reached sounds of musketry were hoard and columns of 
^smoke were seen rising above the quarter occupied by the Native troops. 
As the Chaplain arrived at the church enclosure, the buglers of the 60th 
Eifles, who were drawn up ready to enter -the ^hurch, sounded the 
* alarm' and the ' assembly.* The parade was dismissed, and as the 
British soldiers rushed to the barracks for their arms and ammunition, 
the congregation rapidly dispersed, some to thoir homos, others to seek 
safety in the nearest quarter-guard. 

It was the custom before the Mutiny for our soldiers to attend Divine 
Service unarmed, save with their side-arms. The Native soldiers were 
aware of this, and they no doubt calculated on the 60th Rides being 
safe and almost defenceless inside the church as soon as the bells ceased 
tolling. What they wore not aware of was the fact that, owing to the 
lengthening days and the increasing heat, the evening church parade 
had been ordered half an hour later than on the previous Sunday, The 
mutineers therefore showed their hand half an hour too soon, and as 
they galloped down the (K)th Rides lines they came upon the men folly 
armed and rapidly falling in. Being thus disappointed in their hope of 
surprising the white soldiers, the 6rd Cavalry proceeded without a 
moment's delay to the gaol, broke into the cells, and released their 
eighty-five comrades and all the other prisoners, about 1,200 in number. 

While this was going on, the two Native Infantry regiments 
assembled on their respective parade-grounds in wild excitement, dis¬ 
charging their muskets at random, and setting dro to their own huts. 
The British odicurs, hearing the tumult, hastened to their lines and did 
their best to restore order, but in vain. The sepoys had gone too far, 
and were absolutely deaf to threats and entreaties. They did nOt 
attack their own odicers, but warned them to get away, telling them 
the Company’s * raj was at an end. Their clemency, however, did 
not extend to officers of other regiments. 

Colonel Binnis, who had served forty years with the sepoys, and 
drrnly believed in their loyalty, was the drat victim; he fell riddled 
with bullets from a volley fired by the 20th, while exhorting the men 
of his own regiment (the 11th) to be true to their salt. The work of 
destruction tlien began in earnest, In which the population from the 
bazaars and the neighbouring villages eagerly joined, for (as the Com¬ 
missioner reported) they were armed and ready for the onslaught before 
the sepoys commenced the attack, plainly showing how perfectly they 
were aware of what was aboitt to happen. They poured forth in 
thousands from every direction, and in a surprisingly short time ahiiost 

* Rule. 
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every bungalow belonging to a Briti^ officer serving with Native troops 
was gutted and burnt. Besides Colonel Finnis, seven officers, three 
officers* wives, two children, and every stray Europeiin man, woman and 
child in the outskirts of the cantonments were massacred. 

It was now time for the sepoys to think of tliomsclves. They had 
thrown off all allegiance to the Sarkar;* they had been guilty of» 
murder, robbery, and incendiarism, and they know that retribution 
must speedily overtal(,e them if they remained at Meerut; they there¬ 
fore lost no time in 'makitig their escape towards Delhi. They had 
had ample opportunity for consultation with the Native officers from 
that station, who hod come to Meerut os members of the Court-Martial 
on the men of the 3rd Light Cavalry, and they knew perfectly well 
that the troops at Delhi were prepared to help them to seize the . 
magazine and resuscitate the old Moghul dynasty. * To Dellii I To 
Delhi r was their cry, and off they went, leaving naught behind them 
in their lines but the smouldering hres of their officers' houses and the 
lifeless bodies of their English victims. 

But it will be asked, Where wore the British troops ? Where indeed ? 
On the alarm being given, the British troops got under arms ‘ in an 
incredibly short time,’ but there was unaccountable delay in inarching 
them to the spot where their help was so greatly needed. The 
Carabineers occupied barracks within a few hundred yards of the Native 
Infantry lines, the 60th Kifles were only about a mile and a half away, 
and the Artillery lay just beyond the 60th, The Brigadier (Wilson) 
despatched one company of the Bides to guard the treasury, another ho . 
left to protect the barracks, and with the remainder, accomptmiod by 
the Carabineers and Artillery, he Ifjisuroly proceeded towards the 
Native Infantry linos. It a\'iis ohnoet dark when ho arrived, but there 
was light enough to discern, from the ruined houses and the dead 
bodies of the murdered officers lying about, in what a merciloss spirit 
the revolt had been perpctraU‘d. A few shots were fired from behind 
the burning huts, but not a single living ijeing was visible, except two or 
three Native troopers who were dimly perceptible in the distance 
coming from the direction of the gaol, and it was evident that the 
sepoys as a body bad vanished. But whither? A lengthened dis¬ 
cussion took place as to what was the best course to pursue, which only 
resulted in the troops being marched back to their ow'n end of the 
cantonment and bivouacking on the mall for the night. The General 
and Brigadier, misled by the tumult in the city, which they could 
distinctly hear, came to the conclusion thst the sepoys had congregated 
within its walls and might shortly be expected to attack that part of the 
station where the European residents chiefly lived. It was not dis¬ 
covered till the next morning titiat all three Native regiments had made 
for Delhi. 


* Britisli Govemment. 
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It is easy to be wise after the event, but one cannot but feel that 
there was unaccountable, if not culpable, want of energy displayed by 
the Meerut authorities on this disastrous occasion. The officer in com- 
moijd was afterwards severely censured for hot acting with sufficient 
promptitude on first hearing of the outbreak; for not trying to find out 
« where the mutineers had gono ; and for not ondoavouring to overtake 
thorn before they reached Delhi The Government of India finally 
signified their disapproval by removing General Hewitt from his com¬ 
mand. 

Wilson, the Brigadier, like everyone else at Meerut, appears to have 
been completely taken by surprise. But why this should have been 
the case, after the warning that had been given by the mutinous con- 
duct of the 3rd Cavalry', and why no stops should have been taken 
after the exasperating parade on the 9t}i to guard against a possible, 
if not probable, outbreak, is difficult to understand; and can only be 
accounted for by that blind faith in the Native soldier, and disbelief in 
his intention or ability to revolt, which led to such unfortunate results 
all over India. 

The following story will exemplify how completely the authorities at 
Meerut were blinded by this misplaced confidence. On the afternoon ' 
of the 9lh the British officers of the 3rd Light Cavalry went to the gaol 
to pay up the prisoners belonging to their regimont. When Lieutenant 
Hugh Gough,wiio was one of these officers, returned to his house, a 
Hindu Native officer, belonging to the troop Gough was temporarily 
commanding, told him that the men had determined to rescue their 
comrades, and tliat the Native guard over the gaol had promised to 
help them. Gougli went at once to his commanding officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Carmichael Smyth, and reported what he had heard, but the 
Colonel pooh-poohed the idea as ridiculous, and told Gough he must 
not give credence to anything so monstrous. 

Later in the day Gough met Brigidier Wilson and told him of the 
warning whi(;h had been given to liim, without, however, producing 
any impression; the information was received with the some con¬ 
temptuous disbelief displayed by Colonel Carmichael Smyth. 

The following day (Sunday), late in the afternoon, the same Native 
officer*, attended by two troopers, galloped to Gough’s house, shouting 
to him that the halaf had begun, and that the Native Infantry were 
firing oil their officers. Gou|^ mounted his horse, and, accompanied 
by the thi*ee Cavalry soldiers, proceeded as quickly as possible to the 
Infantry parade-ground, where he arrived just as the wild scene of 
excitement and confusion I have before described was at its height. 
The sepoys, some in uniform, some in their own.Native clothes, were 
rushing about in the maddest disorder, yelling, shouting, and dancing 

* Now Lieutenant-General Sir Hugh Gough, V.C., G.C.B. 

+ Tumult. » 
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as if possessed, while the flames from the horning huts shed a lurid 
light on the demoniacal proceedings. 

When Gough's party appeared in sight, the sepoys balled to the three 
troopers to get out of the' way, as they wanted to shoot the sahih. No 
notice being taken of this warning, they fired straight at the whole 
party, but without hitting anyone. Gough, seeing things had gone too 
far for him to do any good, rode off with his little escort to Ids own 
lines, where he found the men busy saddling their horses, and helping 
themselves to ammunition from the regimental magazine, which they 
had broken open. He endeavoured in vain to allay the excitement* 
one or two shots were fired at him by recruits, but no determined attempt 
was made to take his life, and at lost the Native officers combined to 
force him away, saying they could no longer answer for hiS safety. 

It was then all but dark. Gough rode off towards the Kuropeon 
lines, still accompanied by his trusty Native escort, and on his way 
came upon an enormous crowd of people from the bazaar, armed with 
swords, sticks, and anything they could get hold of, who tried to stop 
him. Through these he charged, closely followed by tho Native officer 
and two troopers, who did not leave him until he was within sight of 
- the Artillery mess. Then they pulled up, and said they could go no 
further. Gough did all he could to persuade them to remain with him, 
but to no purpose. They told him it was impossible for them to 
separate themselves from their friends and relations, and making the 
officer they had so carefully protected a respectful salaam, they rode off 
to join their mutinous comrades. Gough never heard of thorn again, 
though ho tried hard to trace what had become of the men who proved 
themselves such * friends in need.' 

However much the authorities at Meerut deserved to be censured for 
their dilatoriness in dealing with the revolt in the first instance, and their 
lack of energy in not trying to discover in what direction tho mutineers 
had gone, I doubt whether any thing would have been gained by follow¬ 
ing them up, or whether it would have boon possible to overtake thorn 
before they reached Delhi. Only a very few European Cavalry were 
available for pursuit', for the Carabineers, having lately arrived in India, 
were composed mainly of recruits still in the riding-school, and their 
horses for the most part were quite unbroken. These few, with the six 
Horse Artillery guns, might have been despatched; but the mutineers 
had a considerable start, the Cavoli'y ^uld not have been overtaken, 
and as soon as the Infantry become aware that they were being 
followed, they would have scattered themselves over the country, the 
features of which wore familiar to them, and, favoured by tho darkness, 
could have defied pursuit. Delhi is forty miles from Meerut, and it 
would not have been possible for the 60th Kifies, marching in the 
terrible heat of the month of May, to have reached that place before 
the next evening (the lltb), and, as was afterwards ascertained, the 

4 
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work of murder and devastation there began on the morning of that 
day. The three Native Infantry regiments and the battery of Artillery 
stationed at Delhi were prepared to join the insurgent troopers from 
Meerut directly they arrived. The magazine, with its vast stores of 
war material, was in the hands of the King, and the 150,000 inhabitants 
of the city were ready to assist in the massacre of the white men and 
women, and the destruction of their property. 

After careful consideration oi all the circuinstancos of the revolt at 
Meerut, 1 have come to the conclusion that it would have been futile 
to have sent the small body of mounted troops available in pursuit of 
the mutineers on the night of the lOtb May, and that, considering the 
state of feeling thi’oughout the Native Army, no action, however 
prompt, on the part of tho Meerut authorities could have arrested the 
Mutiny. Tho sepoys had determined to throw off their allegiance to 
the British Government, and tho when and tho how were merely 
questions of time and opportunity. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

While the events I have recounted were taking place, the Oommander- 
in-Chief and the Head-Quarters staff wore on their way up country 
inspecting the troops at the various stations &n route to Simla, at which 
place it had been arranged that the summer of 1657 was to be spent. 
Tho Oommandor-in-Ghief in India at that time was General the Hon. 
George Anson, an officer of forty-three years’ service, but without 
much Indian experience^ having been only four years in tho country. 
He was an able, intelligent man, an excellent judge of character, a 
great authority on whist and on horses, and he was well known in 
London society, which was somewhat surprised when he accepted an 
appointment in India—tho command of the Meerut division. He did 
not, however, remain long in that position, for ho was soon given the 
conunand of the Madras Army, and a year and a half later became 
Commander-in-Chief in India. General Anson was present at Waterloo 
as an Ensign, but had seen no service afterwards, and until jie arrived 
in India had held no high appointment. 

When the Commander-in-Chief left Calcutta the previous autumn, 
all was apparently quiet in the Native army. He visited the principal 
^military stations, amongst others Meerut and Delhi, aiM although 
reports of an uneasy feeling amongst the Native troops in the Presi¬ 
dency division had reached him from time to time, it was not tmtil he 
arrived at Umballa, about the middle of March, that these reports were 
confirmed by personal communication with the sepoys attending the ' 
School of Musketry which had been formed at that station. 
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On the oocaeion of the Commander-m<Chief*s inspection of the School, 
he learnt from the men of the yarious regiments under instruction how 
strongly opposed they were to using a cartridge which they believed to 
be injurious to their caste. Anson listened attentrvely to all the sepoys 
had to say, and then.explained to them in a manly, sensible speech, 
that the old cartridge was not suited to the ride about to be introducedi 
A now cartridge hod, therefore, to be inade; but they must not listen 
to any foolish rumour as to its being designed to deBtr42y their caste. 
He assured them, * on the honour of a soldier like themselves,* that it 
had never been, and never could be, tlie policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment to coerce the religious feeling of either the military or the civil 
population of India, or to interfere in any way with their caste or 
customs. Ho tolcf the Native ollicevs to do all in their power to allay 
the men's unfounded fears, and called upoii them to prove themselves 
worthy of the high character they htwl hitherto maintained; ho con¬ 
cluded by warning all ranks that the Government were determined not 
to yield to insubordination, which would be visited with the severest 
punishment. 

The demeanour of the sepoys was most respectful, and when the 
parade was over they expressed their high sense of the Comrnandcr-in- 
Chief's goodness. They declared that he had removed their own 
objections, but that the story was universally believed by their country¬ 
men and relations, and if they were to use the cartridge they must 
become social outcoiltB. 

General Anson, feeling that the doubts and anxieties of the men with 
regard to the use of the new cartridges were by no means imaginary, 
suspended their issue until a special report had been prepared as to tlie 
composition of the paper in which they were wrapped.* 

* ‘ I ani not so much surpised,’ wrote General Anson to Iiord Canning on 
the 2Jird March, ‘at their objections to the cartridges,.liaving seen them. I 
had no idea tliey contained, or, rather, are smeared with, such a quantity of 
grease, which looks exactly like fat. After ramming down the bull, tho 
muzzle of the musket is covered with it. Tlih*, however, will, I imagine, not 
ho the case with those prepared according to the late instructions. But there 
are now misgivings aliut the jiaiicr, and I think it so desirable tliat they 
should l)e assured that no animal gi*ease is used in its manufactare, that I 
have oitlered a ifpccial report to be mode to me on that head from Meerut, and 
until I receive ai^ answer, and am satisfied iliat no objectionable material is 
used, no firing at the depots by the se^ioys will take place. It would be easy 
to dismiss the detachments to their regiments without any practice, on the 
ground that the hot weather is so advanced, and that very little progress 
could be made, but I do not think that would be admissible. The question, 
having been raised, must be settled. It would only be deferred till another 
year, and 1 trust that the measures taken by the Government when the objec¬ 
tion was first made, and the example of the punishment of the Idth Native 
Infantry and of tlie other delinquents of the 70th. now being tried by a General 
Court-Martial, wUl have the effect we desire.*— Kayk, vol. i., p. 568. 
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Having thus done all that he could at the time to allay any feeling 
of uaeaeiness, and hoping that the news of the disbandment of the 
19th Native Infantry would check the spirit of insubordination, General 
Anson continued his ioumey to Simla, that beautiful place in the 
Himalayas, 7,000 feet above the sea, which has since become the seat 
of the Government of India and^ Army Head-Quarters during the hot 
weather months. 

The Gommander-in-Ghief had been at Simla rather more than a 
month, when, on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 12th May, an Aide-de- 
camp galloped in from ^inballa (the Head-Quarters station of the 
Sirhind division),, distant eighty miles, bringing with him a copy of the 
telegraphic message which had been despatched from Delhi tho previous 
day to * all stations in the Punjab,* and which had caused such con¬ 
sternation at Peshawar on the evening of the 11th May. 

Sir Henry Barnard; commanding the Sirhlnd division, desired tlie 
Aide-de-camp (his own eon) to inform the Commander-in-Chief that 
the temper of the three Native regiments at Umballa was more than 
doubtful, and that it seemed advisable that the thiee regiments of 
British Infantry stationed in the hills near Simla should be ordered at 
once to Umballa. So urgent did this seem to Barnard, that, in antici¬ 
pation of sanction from tha Commaudor-in-Chief, he told his son to 
warn the 75th Foot as he passed through Kasauli to be prepared for an 
.immediate move. 

General Anson at once saw the necessity for taking prompt action. 
That same afternoon he desx^atched an Aide-de-camp to Kasauli to 
order tho 75th to proceed without delay to Umballa, and the Ist Bengal 
Fusiliers at Dagshai to follow the 75th as soon as carriage could be 
collected; also to warn tho 2nd Bengal Fusiliers at Subathu to be ready 
to move. Expresses were sent at tho same to Ferozopore and Jullundur 
directing that a Fiuropeon guard should bo placed in charge of the 
magazine at tho former place, and a detachment of European Infantry 
thrown into the fort of Philour from the latter. The confidence re¬ 
posed in the Native army before the Mutiny was so great, that these 
two important magazines, like almost all the arsenals and magazines 
in India, were guarded by Native soldiers, and subsequent events 
proved that, but for General Anson’s timely precautions, the mutineers 
must have obtained possession of the magazines at Ferozepore and 
Philour.* 

• Siu*ely those whom God has a mind to destroy, He first deprives of their 
tenses; for not only were the magazines at Delhi and Gawnpore allowed to 
fall into the enemy's hands, but the great arsenal at Allahabad narrowly 
escaped the same fate. Up till May, 1857, this fort was garrisoned only by 
Native soldiers. Early in that month sixty worn-out European pensioners 
were bro^ht to AUaliabad from Chui&r, with whose assistance, ana that of a 
few hastily raised Volunteers, Lieutenants Russell and Tod Brown of 
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Aneon had not long to wait before be received confirmation of the 
nljirming nows brought by General Barnard's son. The^very nest 
afternoon a letter arrived from Meerut giving an account of the'out¬ 
break on the lOtb, and a few particulars of what had occurred at Delhi 
The Commonder-in-Chicf immediately decided on proceeding to 
UmboUa, to superintend personally the organi/alion ol the forc^ 
which, as he rightly judged, would have to bo sent to Delhi. There 
was no hesitation on General Anson's'" part, or delay in issuing the 
necessary orders.* The 2nd Bengal Fusiliers were directed to march 
to Umballa, and an Aitillery officer was sent express to Philour with 
instructions for a thir^-class siege-train to be got ready, and for reserve 
Artillery and Infantry ammunition to be despatched to Umballa, 
Orders w'ere also issued for the Nosiri battalion, stationed at Jutog,- 
near Simla, and for the company ol Native Artillery at Kangra and 
Nurpurf to march with all expedition to Philour, for the purpose of 
accompanying the siege-train; and for the Sinnur battalion of Gurkhas 
Dchra Dun, and the Sappers and Miners at Burki, to proceed to 
Meerut. 

Having thus pressed for^vard the meiiBUres for the suppression of the 
revolt which to him seemed most urgent, General Anson left Simla 
early on the 14tli May, ^vithin forty-eight hours of the receipt of the 
first news of the outbreak, and reached Umballa the following morning. 
His last act at Simla was to draft a circular which he hoped would have 
the effect of allaying excitement in tho Native army. 

The report which Sir Henry Barnard had to make to tho Chief on 
his arrival at Umballa was not reassuring. The troops at that station 
consisted of Her Majesty’s 9th Lancers, two tioops of Horse Artillery, 
the 4th Bengal Light Cavalry, and two regiments 6f Native Infantry. 
The 75th Foot and 1st Bengal Fusiliers hod just marched in with only 
thirty and seventy rounds of ammunition per man, respectively, and 
(from wont of caniago) without tents or baggage. The Commissariat 
and Medical Doparttnents were totally unprepared to meet the require¬ 
ments of a force suddenly ordered to take the field; there were no 
doolies for the sick; supplies were difficult to collect, for the bazaars 


Bengal Artillery, were able to overawe and disaim tho Native ^lard on the very 
night on which tho I'oginienta to W'hich they l)cloiiged mutinied in the adjoining 
cantonment. These ^0 gallant officci's nafl taken the precaution to till the 
cellars below the armouiy (which contained some .'W.OOO or 60,000 stands of 
ame) with barrels of iwwder, their intention being to blow up tho whole place 
in the event of t()e sepoys getting the upiier hand. This determination was 
known to all in the mrt, and no doubt liad.something to say to the guard 
submitting to be disarmed. 

* He has been accused of dilatoriness and want of decision afrer hearing the 
news. 

t Places at the foot of the Himalaya^. 
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were partially deserted; there was a scarcity of contractors, and no 
ammunition was available nearer than Fhilour, eighty miles off. 

At Delhi all the Europeans who had not escaped had been massacred, 
and the city had been taken possession of by the Native garrison and 
the mutinous troops from Meerut in the name of the old King. 

, At Meerut the European troops were entrenching themselves; the 
surrounding district was in the most complete disorder, and the civil 
courts powerless. 

At Umballa and Jullundur, although the presence of European 
troops had hitherto kept the Native regiments from open mutiny, it 
was evident that they were not in the least to be depended upon. 

At Ferozeporo an aggravated revolt had occurred, and at Lahore it 
had been found necessary to disarm all the Native troops. 

From below Meerut there was no intelligence whatever, but it 
seemed more than probablo that the spirit of rebellion had broken out 
in many stations, and later this was known to be tho case. 

To add to the Cominandcr<in-Chief ’3 anxieties, it was reported that 
the Nasiri battalion at «Tutog had got out of hand for a time and refused 
to march to Fhilour, while a dotacluncnt of the same corps at Kasauli 
plundered the treasury, rendering it necessary to send back 100 men of 
the 75th Foot to reinforce the depot at that place, where a largo number 
of European soldiers' families were collected. 

The behaviour of the Gurkhas gave rise to a panic at Simla, which, 
however, did not last long. Lord William Hay,* who was Deputy- 
Commissioner at the time, induced most of the ladies, with their 
children, to seek a temporary asylum with tho Raja of Kiunthal.f 
Hay himself managed to keep Simla quiet, and the men of the Nasiri 
battalion coming to their senses, order was restored tliroughout the 
hills. The money taken from the Kasauli treasury was nearly all 
voluntarily given up, and before the year was out the battalion did us 
good service. 

It was a long list of troubles that was placed before the Commander- 
in-Chief. Disturbing as they all were, each requiring prompt and 
special action, there was one amongst them which stood out in bold 
relief—tho situation at Delhi; and to wrest that stronghold from the 
hands of the mutineers was, General Anson conceived, his most pressing 
obligation. But could it be done with the means at his disposed ? He 
thought not; and in this opinion he was supported by the senior officers 
at Umballa, with whom the question was anxiously discussed at a 
conference held at Sir Henry Barnard's house on the 16th May.{ It 

* Now the Marquis of Tweoddale. 

t A small hill state near Simla. 

t It is a remarkable fact that tho five senior officers at this conference were 
all de^ in less than seven weeks. General Anson, Brigadier Hallifax, com¬ 
manding tho Umballa station, and Colonel Mowatt, commanding the Artillery, 
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was nevertheless determined to push on to Delhi, and General Hewitt 
was asked what force he could spare from Meerut to co-operate with 
the Umballa column. He was warned that time was an object, and 
that the 28rd May was the date on which his troops would probably be 
required to start. All details wore carefully considered. The first 
difficulty to be overcome was the want of carriage. No organized 
system of transport—one of the most essential requirements of an* 
efficient army—existed, and, owing to the restlessness and uncertainty 
which prevailed throughout the country, the civil antlioritics were 
unable to collect carts and camels with the usual rapidity.'’^ 

That afternoon General Anson received a letter from Sir John 
Law^renco urging the importance of an immediate advonco on Delhi, 
and giving an outline of the measures he proposed to adopt in the 
Punjab. He asked the Commander-in'Chief to give a general sanction 
to the arrangements, and concluded with those words: I consider 
this to be the greatest crisis which has ever occurred in India. Our 
European force is so small that, unless effectively handled in the outset, 
and brought to boar, it will prove unequal to tlic emergency. But 
with vigour and promptitude, under the blessing of God, it will prove 
irresistible.' 

Anson naturally hesitated to advance viith an inefficient and only 
partially equipped force against a strongly-fortified city with-an immense 
armed population, defended by many thousand desperate Inutineers, 
and in hia reply (dated the 17th May) he put the case plainly before Sir 
John Lawrence. He pointed out that the Europeans were without 
tents ; that there were no guns at Umballa or Meerut heavier than six 
or nine pounders with which to batter down the walls of Delhi; that 
the required amount of carriage could not be provided in leas than 
sixteen or twenty days; and that the three Native corps at Umballa 
could not be depended upon. He asked Sir John whctlier ho considered 
* it would be prudent to risk the small European force wo have hero in 
an enterprise against Delhi,' and he wrote : * My own view of the stato 
of things now is, by carefully collecting our resources, having got rid of 
the bad materials which we cannot trust, and having supplied their 
places with others of a better sort, it would not be very long before wo 
could proceed, without a chance of failure, in whatever direction we 
might please.* Adding, * this is now the opinion of all here whom I 
have consulted — the Major-General and Brigadier, the Adjutant- 
General, Quartermaster-General and Commissary-General.’ Anson 
concluded his letter with the following words: * It would give me 

died within ten days; Colonel Chester, Adjntent-CencraJ of the Army, was 
killed at Badli-ki-Serai on ffie 8th June, and Sir Henry Barnard died at Delhi 
on the 5th July. 

* See Kaye's ’History of tho Indian Mutiny,’ vol. lu, p. 120. 
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great eatisfoction to have your views upon the present crisis, for I would 
trust to them more thim to my experience.* 

John Lawrence, who was straining every nerve to check the Mutiny 
and prevent a general rising of the popi:Qation, was impatient at the 
idea of delay, and lost no time in giving Anson his opinion. He 
telegraphed it briefly on the 2(Hh, and the following day be wrote to 
*the effect that he knew Delhi well, having been stationed there for 
nearly thirteen years, and it seemed incredible to him that mutineers 
could hold and defend it; his belief was * that, with good management 
on the part of the civil officers, it )vould open its gates on the approach 
of our troops.' He admitted that * on military principles, in the present 
state of affairs, it may not be expedient to advance on Delhi until the 
Meerut force is prepared to act.* But he protested against European 
soldiers being * cooped up in their cantonments, tamely awaiting the 
progress of enents.' He went on to say: ‘ Pray only reflect on the 
whole history of India, \Vhere have we failed when we acted vigor¬ 
ously? Where have we succeeded when guided by timid counsels? 
Clive with 1,200 men fought at Plassy, in opposition to the advice of 
his leading officers, beat 40,000 men, and conquered Bengal.’ 

That Sir Jolin Lawrence greatly under-estimated the difficulties 
which Anson had to overcome we now know, Delhi did not open its 
gates on our approach, but for more than three months defied all our 
efforts to capture it. And in his engomees to get the Commonder-in- 
Chief to think as he did, the resolute Chief Commissioner forgot that 
Clive—not with 1,200 men, but with 3,000 disciplined troops—^had to 
deal in the open field with an enemy little better than a rabble; 
whereas Anson had to attack a strong fortress, amply supplied with 
stores and ammunition, possessing a powerful armament, and held by 
soldiers who were not only well trained and equipped, but were fighting 
for tlieir lives, and animated by religious fanaticism. 

Still, there can be no doubt that John Lawrence’s views as to the 
necessity for Delhi being taken at all hazards were correct. The 
Governor-General held the same opinion, and strongly urged it upon 
Anson, who loyally responded, and during the short time he remained 
at Umballa strenuously exerted himself to equip the troops destined for 
the arduous task. 

While preparing for his advance on the Moghul capital, Anson did 
not neglect to provide, as far as lay in his power, for the safety of 
Umballa. The soldiers* wives and children were sent to Kasauli; a 
place of refuge was made for the non-combatants at the church, round 
which an entrenchment was thrown; a garrison, about 600 strong, was 
formed of the sick and weakly men of the several European regiments, 
assisted by some of the Patiala troops; and as an additional security 
half the Native corps were sent into the district, and the other half with 
the column to D<flhi. 
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John Lawrence had strongly advocated the policy of trusting the 
Mahfbraja of Patiala and the Bajas of Jhind and Kabha. The attitude 
of these Chiefs was of extreme iinportancet for if they had not been 
well disposed towards us, our communication with the Punjab would 
have been imperilled. There was therefore much anxiety at Umballa 
as to the course Patiala, Jhind, and Nabha (the three principal members , 
of the great Phulkian family) would elect to taJeo. Douglas Forsyth,^ 
Deputy-Commissioner of TJmballa, who was a personal friend of the 
Maharaja of Patiala, at once sought an interview with him. He was 
beginning to explain to the Maharaja the diihculties of the situation, 
when he was interrupted by His Highness, who said he was aware of 
all that hod happened; on which Forsyth asked if it was true that 
emissaries from the King of Delhi had come to Patiala. The Maharaja 
pointed to some men seated at a little distance, saying, * There they 
are.’ Forsyth then asked for a word in private. As soon os they were 
alone, he addressed the Maharaja thus: * Maharaja BaMh, answer 
me one question: Are you for us, or against us ?’ The Maharaja’s 
reply was very liearty: ‘ As long as I live I am yours, but you know I 
have enemies in my own country; some of my relations are against 
me—my brother for one. ^Vhat do you want done ?’ Forsyth then 
asked the Maliaraja to send some of his troops towards Kumal to keep 
open the Grand Trunk Hoad. The Maharaja agreed on the under¬ 
standing that Europeans should soon bo sent to support them—a very 
necessary condition, for he know that his men could only be trusted so 
long os there was no doubt of our ultimate success. 

Patiala was true to his word, and throughout the Mutiny the Phulkian 
Chiefs remained perfectly loyal, and perfoimed the important service 
of keeping open communication between Delhi and the Punjab, t 

On the 19th May General Anson was cheered by bearing from John 
Lawrence that the Corps of Guides and four trusty Punjab regiments 
were proceeding by forced marches to join him. On the 2lBt he 
received a message from the Governor-General informing him that 
E^lropean troops were co^ng from Madras, Bombay, and Ceylon. He 
also heard of the arrival of the siege-train at Umballa, and he had the 
satisfaction of telegraphing to the Chief Commissioner that the first 
detachment of .the column destined for Delhi had started. 

On the 28rd the Coiumander-in-Chief communicated bis plSiU of 
operations to General Hewitt. It was as follows: Two brigades were 
to advance from Umballa, commanded by Brigadier Hallifax, of the 
75th Foot, and Colonel Jones of the 60th Bifiea; and one brigade from 
Meerut, under the command of Brigadier Archdale Wilson. The two 
former were to be concentrated at Eumal by the 80th May, and were 
then to advance, under General Anson, so as to arrive opposite Baghput 

* The late Sir Douglas Forsyth, K.0.8.1. 

t See ‘The Life of sir Douglas Forsyth.’ 
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on the 6th June, at which place they were to be joined by the Meerut 
brigade, and the united force was then to proceed to Delhi. 

All his arrangeinonts being now completed, Anson teft Umballa on 
the 124th May, and reached Kurnal the following morning. On the 26th 
he was struck down by cholera, and in a few hours succumbed to that 
, fatal disease. His last words expressed a hope that his country would 
do him justice, and it is grievous to feel that, in estimating hia work 
and the difficulties he had to encounter, full justice has not been done 
him. Anson has been undeservedly blamed for vacillation and want 
of promptitude. Ho was told to ‘ make short work of Delhi,’ but before 
Delhi could be taken more men had perished than his whole force at 
that time amounted to. The advice to march upon Delhi was sound, 
but had it been rashly followed disaster would have been the inevitable 
result. Had the Commander-in-Chief been goaded into advancing 
without spare ammunition and siege Artillery, or with an insufficient 
force, he must have been annihilated by the overwhelming masses of 
the mutineers—those mutineers, who, we shall see later, stoutly 
opposed Barnard’s greatly augmented force at Badli-ki-Serai, would 
almost certainly have repulsed, if not destroyed, a smaller body of 
troops. 

On the death of General Anson the command of the Field Force 
devolved on Major-General Sir Henry Barnard. 


CHAPTER IX. 

4 

I WILL now continue my story from the time I left Peshawar to join 
the Movable Column. 

On the ISth May Brigadier Chamberlain and 1 arrived at Bawal 
Pindi, where we joined the Chief Commissioner, who had got thus far 
on his way to his summer residence in tho Murroe Hills when tidings 
of the disaster reached him. One of Sir John Lawrence’s first acts 
after talking over matters with Chamberlain was to summon Edwardes 
from Peshawar, for ho wished to consult with him personally about the 
question of raising levies and enlisting more frontier men, the only one 
of Edwardes’s and Nicholson’s proposals regarding which the Chief 
CommiBBioner had any doubt; it appeared to him a sonr^ewhat risky 
step to take, and he desired to give tho matter very careful considera¬ 
tion before coming to any decision. I remember being greatly struck 
with the weight given by Lawrence to Edwardes's opinion. He called 
him his Counoillor, he eagerly sought his advice,' and he evidently 
placed the utmost reliance on his judgment. 

During the six days that we remained at Bawal Pindi waiting for tho 
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Movable Goltuun to be assembled, I spent the greater part of my time 
in the Chief CommiBsioner’s office, drafting or copying confidential 
letters and telegrams. I thus learned everything that was happening 
in the Punjab, and became aware of the magnitude of the crisis through 
which we were passing. This enabled me to appreciate the tremendous 
efforts required to cope with the danger, and to understand that the 
fate of Delhi and the lives of our countrymen and countrywomen in 
Upper India depended upon the action f^en by the authorities in the 
Punjab. I realized that Sir John Lawrence thought of every detail, 
and how correct was his judgment as to which of his subordinates 
could, or could not, bo trusted. The many Eui’opean women and 
children scattered over the province caused him the greatest anxiety, 
and he wisely determined to collect them as much as possible at hill^ 
stations and the larger centres, where they would be under the proteo* 
tion of British troops; for this reason he ordered the families of the 
European soldiers at Sialkot (who wore being withdrawn to join the 
Movable Column) to be sent to Lahore. But, notwithstanding all that 
had occurred, and was daily occurring, to demonstrate how universal 
was the spirit of disaffection throughout the Native Anny, Brigadier 
Frederick Brind, who commanded at Sialkot, could not be brought to 
believe that the regiments serving under his command would ever 
prove disloyal, and ho strongly objected to carry out an order which be 
denounced as ‘ showing a want of confidence in the sepoys.* John 
Lawrence, however, stood firm. Brind was ordered to despatch the 
soldiers’ families without delay, and advised to urge the civilians and 
military officers to send away their familios at the same time. A few 
of the ladies and children were sent off, but some were allowed to 
remain until the troops mutinied, when the Brigadier was one of the 
first to pay the penalty of his misplaced confidence, being shot down by 
one of his own orderlies. 

We had not been long at Kawal Pindi before we heard that the uxi- 
o^inoss at Peshawar was hourly increasing, and that the detachment 
of the 66 th Native Infantry* at Nowshora had mutinied and broken 
open the magazine. The militai’y force in the Peshawar valley had 
been considerably weakened by the withdrawal of the 27th Foot 
and Corps of Guides; it was evident that disaffection was rapidly 
spreading, and what was still more alarming was the ominously rest¬ 
less feelings amongst the principal tribes on the frontier. Nicholson 
encountered considerable difficulty in raising local lovies, and there was 
a general unwillingness to enlist. Our disasters in Kabul in 1841-42 
had not been forgotten; our cause was considered desperate, and even 
Nicholson could not persuade men to join it. It was clear that this 
state of afiairs must not be sdlowed to continue, and that some decisive 

* The Head-Quarters of this regiment had been sent to Mardan in place of 
the Guides. 
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measures must quickly be taken, or there would be a general rising 
along the frontier. 

Matters seemed to be drawing to' a head, when it was wisely deter¬ 
mined to disarm the Native regiments at Peshawar without delay. 
This conclusion was oomo to at midnight on the 2l8t May, when the 
news of the unfortunate occurrences at Nowshera reached Edwardes, 
who had returned that morning from Eawal Pindi. He and Nicholson 
felt that no time was to be lost, for if the sepoys heard that the regi¬ 
ment at Nowshera hod mutinied, it would be too late to attempt to 
disarm thorn. Going forthwith to the Brigadier's house, they com¬ 
municated their views to Sydney Cotton, who thoroughly appreciated 
the urgency of the case, and, acting wi^ the most praiseworthy 
decision, summoned the commanding oiheers of all the Native regi* 
ments to be at his house at daybreak. 

When they were assembled, the Brigadier carefully explained to the 
oiheers how matters stood. He pointed out to them that their regi¬ 
ments were known to be on the verge of mutiny, and that they must 
be disarmed forthwith, ending by expressing his groat regret at having 
to take so serious a stop. 

The officers were quite aghast. They were persistent and almost in¬ 
subordinate in expressing their conviction that the measure was wholly 
uncalled-for, that tlie sepoys were thoroughly loyal, and that, notwith¬ 
standing what hod occtirred in other places, they had perfect confidence 
in their men. 

^he Brigadier, who knew the officers well, felt that every allowance 
should be made for them, called upon as they were to disarm the men 
with whom they had been so long associated, and in whom they still 
implicitly believed. But although he regarded the officers' remon¬ 
strances as natural and excusable, Cotton never wavered in his decision, 
for he was experienced enough to see that the evil was widespread and 
deep-seated, and that any display of confidence or attempt at concilia¬ 
tion in dealing with the disaffected regiments would bo worse than 
useless. 

The parade, which was ordered for 7 a.m., was conducted with great 
judgment. The European troops were skilfully disposed so as to render 
resistance useless, and four out of the five regular Native regiments 
were called upon to lay down their arms. The fifth regiment—the 
2lBt Native*' Infantry*—was exempted from this indignity, partly 
because it had shown no active symptoms of disaffoctioa, was weU 
commanded and had good officers, and partly because it would have 
been extremely difficult to carry on the military duties of the station 
without some Native Infantry. 

The two regiments of Irregular Cavalry were also spared the disgrace 


* Now the lat Bengal Infantry. 
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of being diBarmed. It was hoped that the stake the Native officers and 
men had in the service (their horses and arms being their own property) 
wonld prevent them from taking an active part in the Mutiny, and it 
was believed that the British officers who served with them, and who 
for the most part were carefully selected, had sufficient influence 
over their men to keep them straight. This hope proved to be not 
altogether without foundation, for of the ei^teen regiments of Irregular 
Cavalry which existed in May, 1857, eight are still borne on the strength 
of the Bengal Army; while of the ten regiments of Begular Cavalry 
and seventy-four of Infantry, none of the former, and only eleven of 
the latter, now remain. 

How immediate and salutary wero the eflects of the disarmament on 
the inhabitants of the Peshawar valley will be seen by the following 
ticcount which Kdwardes gave of it. * As we rode down to the dis¬ 
arming a very few Chiefs and yeomen of the country attended us; and 
I remember judging from their faces that they came to see which way 
the tide would turn. As wo rode bock friends were thick as summer 
flies, and levies began from that moment to come in.' 

The Subadar-Major of tho 51st—one of the four regiments disarmed 
—^had a few days before written to the men of the 64th, who were 
divided amongst the outposts, calling upon them to return to Peshawar 
in time to join in the revolt fixed for the 22nd May. The letter ran ; 
' In whatever way you can manage it, come into Peshawar on the 2l8t 
instant. ThorougUy understand that point 1 In fact, eat there luid 
drink here.' The rapidity with which the disarmament had been 
carried through spoill the Subodar-Major's little gome; he had, how¬ 
ever, gone too far to draw bock, and on the night of the 22nd he 
desert^, taking with him 250 men of the regiment. His hopes were a 
second time doomed to disappointment. However welcome 260 
muskets might have been to the Afridis, 250 unarmed sepoys were no 
prize; and as our neighbours in the hiUs had evidently come to the 
conclusion that our 'r^‘ was not in such a desperate state as they 
had imagined, and that their best policy was to side with us, they 
caught the deserters, with the assistance of the district police, and made 
them over to the autliorities. The men were all tried by Court-Martial, 
and the ISubadar-Major was banged in the presence of the whole 
garrison. 

On the 28rd May, the day after the disarmament, news Vas received 
at Peshawar that the 55th Native Infantry had mutinied at Mardan, 
and that the 10th Irregular Cavalry, which was divided between 
NoWshera and Mardan, had turned against us. A force was at once 
despatched to restore order, and Nicholson accompanied it as political 
officer. No sooner did the mutmeers, on the morning of the 25th, catch 
sight of the approaching column than they broke out of the fort and 
fled towards the Swat hills. Nicholson pursued with his levies and 
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mounted police) and before night 120 fugitiyee were killed and as many 
more made prisoners. The remainder found no welcome among the 
hill tribes, and eventually became wanderers over the country until they 
died or were killed. Poor Spottiswoode, the Colonel, committed suicide 
shortly before the Peshawar troops reached Mardan. 


CHAPTER X. 

■m 

While I was employed in the Chief Commissioner’s office at Rawal 
Find! it became known that the Mutineers intended to make their 
stand at Delhi, and immediately urgent demands come from the Head- 
Quarters of the army for troops to be sent {rom the Punjab. Sir John 
Lawrence exerted himself to the uttermost, even to the extent of 
denuding his own province to a somewhat dangerous degree, and the 
G-uides and 1st Punjab Infantry, which had been told off for the 
Movable Column, were ordci’ed instead to proceed to Delhi. 

The Guides, a corps second to none in Her Majesty’s Indian Army, 
was commanded by Captain Daly,* and consisted of three troops of 
Cavalry and six companies of Infantry. The regiment had got as far 
as Attock, when it received the order to proceed to Delhi, and pushed 
on at once by double marches. The 4th Sikhs, under Captain Rothney, 
and the Ist Punjab Infantry, under Major Coke,+ followed in quick 
succession, and later on the following troops belonging to the Punjab 
Frontier Force were despatched towards Delhi: a squadron of the 1st 
Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenant John Watson (my companion in 
Kashmir); a squadron of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenant 
Charles Nicholson^ (John Nicholson’s brother); a squadron of the 
6 th Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenant Youughusband; and the 2nd 
and 4th Pimjab Infantry, commanded respectively by Captains 
G. Greeii§ and A. Wilde. || 

We (Brigadier Chamberlain and I) remained at Rawal Find! until 
the 24th May to give our servants and horses time to reach Wazirabad, 
and then started on a mail>cart for the latter p],ace, which we reached on 
the 27th. Lieutenant James Walker,IT of the Bombay Engineers, 
accompanied us as the Brigadier’s orderly officer. 

* The late General Sir Henry Daly, G.C.B. 

t Now General Sir John Coke, G.C.B. 

X Afterwards commanded by Lieutenant, now General, Sir Dighton 
ProbTO, V.O., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

§ The late Major-General Sir George Gt'een, K.C.B. 

II The late Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred WBde. K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 

T The late General James Walker, C.B., Bometime Surveyor-General in 
India. 
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The Grand Trunk Boad, which runs in a direct line from Calcutta to 
Peshawar, was then in course of construction through the Punjab, and 
in places was in rather an elementary condition. The drivers of the 
mail-carts sent along their half-wild and entirely unbroken ponies at 
racing speed, regardless alike of obstacles and consequences. With on 
enterprising coachman the usual pace was about twelve miles an hour, 
including stoppages. As we were recklessly flying along, the Brigadier, 
who was sitting in front, perceived that one of the reins had become 
unbuckled, and warned Walker and mo to look out for an upset. Had 
the coachman'not discovered the state of his tackle all might have been 
well, for the pSnies needed no guiding along the well-known road. 
Unfortunately, however, he became aware of what had happened, lost 
his head, and pulled the reins; the animals dashed off the road, there 
was a crash, and we found ourselves on tbo ground, scattered in 
different directions. No great damage was done, and in a few minutes 
we had righted the cart, re-hornessed the ponies, and were ashing along 
as before. < 

In order that the authorities at Bawal Pmdi might be able to com¬ 
municate with the Movable Column while on the march and away from 
telegraph stations, which were few and far between in 1857, a signaller 
accompanied us, and travelled with his instruments on a second mail- 
cart, and wherever wo halted for the day he attached his wire to the 
main line. Ho had just completed the attachment on our arrival at 
Wazirabad, when I observed that the instrument was working, and pn 
drawing the signaller’s attention to it, he read off a message wbicl), 
at that moment being transmitted to the Chief Commissioner, informing 
him of the death of the Commander-In-Chief at Kurnol the previous 
day. This sod news did not directly affect the Movable Column, 
as it had been organized by, and was under the orders of, the 
Punjab Government, which for the time being had become responsible 
for the military, as well os the civil, administration in the north of 
India, 

The column had marched into Wazirabad the day before we arrived. 
It consisted of Major Dawes’ troop of European Horse Artillery, a 
European battery of Field Artillery, commanded by Captain Bourchier,* 
and Her Majesty’s 62nd Light Infantry, commanded by Colonel George 
Campbell, In addition, and with a view to reducing the Native 
garrison of Sialkot, a wing of the 9th Bengal Light Cavalry and the 
85th Native Infantry were attached to the column. 

My first duty at Wazirabad was to call upon the senior officer, 
Colonel Campbell, and inform him that Brigadier Chamberlain had 
come to take over command of the Movable Column. I found the 
Colonel lying on his bed trying to make himself as comfortable as it 

* Now General Sir George Bourebior, K.C.B. 
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was possible with the themiometer at 117** 'Fahrenheit. We had not 
met before, and he certainly received me m«a very off-hand manner. 
He never moved from his recumbent position, and on my delivering 
my message, he told me he was not aware that the title of Brigadier 
oajried military rank with it; that he understood Brigadier Chamberlain 
was only a Lieutenant-Colonel, whereas he held the rank of Colonel in 
Her Majesty’s army; and that, imdef these circumstances, he must 
decline to acknowledge Brigadier Chamberlain as his senior officer. I 
replied that I would give his message to the Brigadier, and took my 
leave. 

When Chamberlain heard what had occurred, he desired me to return 
to Campbell and explain that he hod no wish to dispute the question of 
relative seniority, and that in assuming command of the column he 
was only carrying out the orders of the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
Campbell, who technically speaking had the right on his s'de, was not 
to be appeased, and requested mo to inform the Brigadier of his 
determination not to serve under an officer whom he considered to be 
his junior. 

This was not a pleasant beginning to our duties with the column, and 
Chamberlain thought that we had better take our departure and leave 
Campbell in command until the question could be settled by superior 
authority. Campbell was ^accordingly asked to march the troops to 
Lahore, to which place we continued our journey by mail-cart. 

At the same time a reference was made to Sir John Lawrence and 
General Beed, which resulted in the decision that, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, it was essential that an officer of Indian 
experience should be in command of the column, and that Campbell, 
having only been a very short time in the country, did not fulfil this 
condition; but Campbell was told that, if he objected to serve under 
Chamberlain, ho could remain at Lahore with the Head-Quarters of 
his regiment. Campbell, who at heart was really a very nice follow 
and an excellent officer, would not be separated from the 62ud, and 
agreed to serve under l^e Brigadier, reserving to himself the right of 
protesting when the new Commander-in-Chief should arrive in India. 

Thero was probably another reason for Campbell not wishing to 
serve under Chamberlain besides that of being senior to him in the 
army, in the fact that the Brigadier was a servant of * John Company,’ 
whilQ Campbell belonged to the * Queen’s Service.’ From the time of 
the establishment of a local army there had existed on absurd and 
unfortunate jealousy between the officers of the Queen's and Com* 
pony’s services, and one of the best results of the Mutiny was its gradual 
disappearance. This ill-feeling influenced not only fellow-countrymen, 
but relations, even brothers, if t^ey belonged to the different" services, 
and was distinctly prejudicial to the interests of the Government. It 
is difficult to understand how so puerile a sentiment could have been so 
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long indulged in by officers who no doubt ccnsiderod themselves sensible 
Cnglighmen.'^ ^ 

On the Slat May we arrived at Lahore, where we found everyone in 
a state of considerable excitement. Lahore was and is the great centre 
of the Punjab, and to it non-combatants and Plnglish ladles with their 
children were hurrying from all the* outlying districts. In the city 
itself there was a mixed population of nearly 100,000, chLedy Sikhs and* 
Mahomedans, many of the former old soldiers who had served in the 
Khalsa Army. The fort, which was within the walls of the city, was 
garrisoned by half a regiment of sepoys, one company of European 
Infantry, and a few European Artillerymen. Mian Mir, hve miles off, 
was the Head-Quarters of the Lahore division; itVas a long, straggling 
cantonment, laid out for a much larger force than it has ever been > 
found necessary to place there, with the European Infantry at one end 
and the European Artillery at the other, separated by Native troops. 
This arrangement (which existed in almost every station in India) is 
another proof of the implicit confidence placed in the Native army—a 
conhdence in mercenary soldiers of alien races which seems all the 
more surprising when we call to mind the warnings that for nearly a 
hundred years had been repeatedly given of the possibility of disaffection 
existing amongst Native troops. 

There were four Native regiments at Mian Mir, one of Cavalry and 
three of Infantry, while the European portion of the garrison consisted 
of one weak Infantry regiment, two troops of Horse Artillery, and four 
companies of Foot Artillery. This force was commanded by Brigadier 
Corbett, of the Bengal Army ; he had been nearly forty years in the 
service, was mentally and physically vigorous, and had no fear of 
responBibility. Bobert Montgomcryf was then chief civil officer at 
Lahore. He was of a most gentle and benevolent nature, with a 
rubicund countenance and a short, somewhat portly figure, which 
characteristics led to his being irreverently called * Pickwick,’ and 
probably if he had liyed in less momentous times he would never have 
been credited with the great qualities which the crisis in the Punjab 
proved him to possess. 

On receipt of the telegraphic news of the outbreaks at Meerut and 
Delhi, Montgomery felt that immediate action was necessary. He at 
once set to work to discover the temper of the Native troops at Mian 
Mir, and soon ascertained that they were disaffected to the core, and 
were only waiting to hear from their friends in the south to bre& into 


* Now, except for one short interval, every officer who has joined the Indian 
Army since 1861 must, in the first instance, have belonged or been attached 
to one of Uer Majesty’s British regiments: the great majority have been 
educated at Sandhurst or Woolwich, and all feel that they are members of 
the same army. 

t Tlia late Sir Bobert Montgomery, G.C,B. 
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open mutiny. He thoroughly understood the Native character, and 
realized the danger to the wholo province of there being anything in 
the shape of a serious disturbance at its capital; bo after consulting luB 
various officials, Montgomery decided to suggest to the Brigadier the 
advisability of disarming the sepoys, or, if that were considered too 
^strong a measure, of taking their ammunition from them. Corbett met 
him quite half-way; he also saw that the danger was imminent, and 
that prompt action was necessary, but ho not unnaturally shrank from 
taking the extreme step of disarming men whose loyalty had never until 
then been doubted—a stop, moreover, which he knew would be keenly 
resented by all the regimental officers—lie therefore at first only agreed 
to deprive the sepoys of their ammunition ; later in the day, however, 
after thinking the matter over, he come to the conclusion that it would 
be better to adopt Montgomery's bolder proposal, and ho informed him. 
Accordingly that he would * go the whole hog.* 

I do not tliiiik that Corbett’s action on this occasion has been suf¬ 
ficiently appreciated. That ho decided rightly there can be no doubt, 
but very few officers holding commands in India at that time would 
have accepted such responsibility. His knowledge as to what hod 
happened at Meerut and Delhi was based on one or two meagre 
telegrams, and the information Montgomery gave him as to the 
treacherous intentions of the sepoys at Mian Mir had been obtained by' 
means of a spy, who, it was quite possible, might have been actuated 
by interested motives. 

Having made up his mind what should be done, Corbett had the good 
sense to understand tliat success depended on its being done quickly, 
and on the Native troops being kept absolutely in the dark as to what 
was about to talce place. A general parade was ordered for the next 
morning, the 13th May, and it was wisely determined not to put 
off a ball which was being given that evening to the officers of 
the 81st Foot. The secret was confided to very few, and the great 
majority of those who were taking part in the entertainment ware 
igporant of the reason for a parade having .'b.eon ordered the following 
morning—an unusual proceeding which caused a certain amount of 
grumbling. 

. When the sepoys were drawn up* it was explained to them in their 
own language that they were about to be deprived of their arms, in 
order.to put temptation out of their reach, and save thorn from the 
disgrace of being led away by the evil example of other corps. Whilst 
they were being thus addressed, the Horse Artillery and Slst Foot took 
up a second line immediately in rear of the Native regiments, the guns 
being quietly loaded with grape during the manoeuvre. The regiments 
were then directed to change front to the rear, when tfiey found them¬ 
selves face to face with the British troops. The order was given to the 
sepoys to * pile armsone of the regunents hwitated, bat -only for a 
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moment; resistance was hopeless, and the word of command was 
sullenly obeyed. 

The same morning the fort of Lahore was secured. Three companies 
of the 81st marched into it at daylight, rcHeved the sepoys of their 
guards, and ordered them to lay down their arms. Another company 
of the same regiment travelled through the night in carriages to» 
TJmritsar, the holy city of the Sikhs, and occupied the fortress of 
Govindgarh. Montgomery had been very anxious about these two 
strongholds, and it was a great satisfaction to him to know that they 
were at length safely guarded by British bayonets. 

Although, as I have said, we found Lahore in a state of considerable 
excitement, it was satisfactory to see how fully the situation had been , 
grasped, and how everything that was possible had been don^ to 
maintain order, and show the people of the Punjab that we were 
prepared to hold our own. Montgomery’s foresight and decision, and 
Corbett’s hearty and willing co-operation, checked, if not altogether 
stopped, what, iinder less energetic management, wbuld assuredly have 
resulted in very grievous trouble. Excitement was inevitable. There 
was a general stir throughout the province. liuhoTe was crowded with 
the families of European soldiers, and \^nth ladies who hod come there 
' from various parts of the Punjab, uU in terrible anxiety as to what 
might bo the ultimate fate of their husbands and relatives; somo of 
whom wore with Native regiments, whose loyalty was more than 
doubtful; some with the Movable Column, the destination of which 
was uncertain; while others were already on their way to join the army 
hurrying to Delhi. 

The diihculty with Campbell having been settled, Chamberlain 
assumed the command of the Movable Column, the advent of which on 
the 2nd June was hailed with delight by all the Europeans at Lahore. 

A regiment of Britisli Infantry and two batterioa of Artillery afforded 
a much needed support to the handful of British soldiers keeping guard 
over the great capital of the Punjab, and gave confidence to the Sikhs - 
and others disposed to be feyal, but w’ho were doubtful as to the wisdom 
of siding with us. 

The disturbing element was the Native troops which accompanied 
the cohimn. They had not shown openly that they contemplated 
mutiny, but we knew that they were not to be trusted, and were only 
watching for an opportunity to break out and escape to *Delhi witli 
their arms. 

I was living with the Brigadier in a house only a few minutes* walk 
from the garden where the Native regiments were encamped, azxd the 
spies we were xjmploying to watch them had orders to come to me 
whenever anything suspicious should occur. Du^ng the night of the 
8 tb June one of these men awoke me* with the news that the 86th 
Native Infantry intended to revolt at daybreak, and that some of thorn 
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had already loaded their muskets. I awoke the Brigadier, who directed 
me to go at once to the British officers of the regiment, tell them what 
we had hoard, and that he would be with them shortly. As soon as 
the Brigadier arrived the men were ordered to fall in, and on their 
arms being examined two of them were found to have been loaded. 
■*The sepoys to whom the muskets belonged were made prisoners, and I 
was ordered to see them lodged in the police-station. 

Chaniherlain determined to lose no time in dealing with the case, 
and although Drum-Head Courts-Martial were then supposed to be 
obsolete, he decided to revive, for this occasion, that very useful means 
of disposing, in time of M’ar, of grave cases of crime. 

The Brigadier thought it desirable that the Court-Martial should be 
compoBod of Native, ratiier than British, officers, as being likely to be 
looked upon by the prisoners as a more impartial tribunal, undej' the 
peculiar circumstances in which we were placed. This was made 
possible by the arrival of the Ist Punjab Infantry—Coke’s Ilifles—a 
grand regiment under a grand Commander. Raised in 1849, composed 
chiefly of Sikhs and Pathans, and possessing Native officers of 
undoubted loyalty, the 1st Punjab Infantry had taken part in almost 
every frontier expedition during the previous eight years. Its history 
was a glorious record of faithful and devoted service, such as con only 
be rendered by brave men led by officers in whom they believe and 
trust.* The Subodar-Major of the corps was a man called Mir Jaffir, 
a most gallant Afghan soldier, who entered the British service during 
the first Afghan war, and distinguished himself greatly in all the sub¬ 
sequent frontier fights. This Native officer was made president of the 
Court-Martial. The prisoners were found guilty of mutiny, and 
sentenced to death. Chamberlain decided that they should be blown 
away from guns, in the presence of their own comrades, as being the 
most awe-inspiring means of carrying the sentence into ofleet t A 
parade was at once ordered. The troops were drawn up so as to form 
three sides of a square; on the fourth side wore two guns. As the 
prisoners ^vore being brought to the parade, one of them asked me if 
they were going to be blown from guiis. 1 said, * Yes.’ He made no 
further remark, and they both walked steadily on until they reached 
the guns, to which they were bound, when one of them requested that 
some rupees he had on his person might be saved for his relations. 
The Brigadier answ'ered: ‘ It is too late I ’ The word of command was 

• Durlug the of)cmtiouH in the Knhat Pass in Kebruary, 1850, within 
twelve months of tlie corps being raised, several of the men were killed and 
wounded. Among the latter was a Pathan named Maliomed Gul. He was 
shot through the body in two )ilaocs, and as Coke sat by him while be was 
dying, ho said, with a smile on his face: ‘ Sahih^ I am happy; but promise 
me one thing-^on’t let my old mother want. I leave her to your care.’ 

f Awe inspiring certainly, but probably the most humane, as being a sure 
and inatantaneous inode of execution. 
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given; the guns went off simultaneously, and the two mutineers were 
launched into eternity. 

It was a terrible sight, and one likely to haunt the beholder for 
many a long day; but that was what was in^nded. I carefully 
watched the sepoys* faces to see how it affected thorn. They were 
evidently startled at the swift retribution which had overtaken their, 
guilty comrades, but looked more crest-fallen than shocked or horrihed, 
and we soon learnt that their determination to mutiny, and make the 
best of their way to Delhi, was in nowise changed by the scene they 
had witnessed. 


CHjVPTER XI. 

For a few days after our arrival at Lahore nothing could be settled a& 
to the further movements of the column. It wosiwantod in all parts 
of the Punjab; Ferozepore, Multan, Jhelura, Sialkot, Umritsar, 
Jullundur, Philour, Ludhiana- all these places were more or less 
disturbed, and all were clamorous for help. 

At Ferozepore the Native regiments* broke out on the 18th May, 
when they made a daring, but unsuccessful effort to seize the arsenal, 
situated inside the fort and the largest in Upper Lidia. Had that 
fallen into the hands of the rebels, Delhi could not have been captured 
without very considerable delay, for the besieging force depended 
mainly upon Ferozepore for the supply of munitions of war. The 
fort had been allowed to fall into bad repair, and the mutineers had no 
diflBculty in forcing their way inside; there, fortunately, they were 
checked by the wall which surrounded the arsenal, and this obstacle, 
insignificant as it was, enabled the guard to hold its own. Originally 
this guard consisted entirely of Native soldiers, but, as 1 have already 
recorded, after the <^itbreak at Meerut, Europeans had been told off 
for the charge of this important post; so strong, however, here as else¬ 
where, was the belief in the loyalty of the sepoys, and so great was 
the reluctance to do anything which might hurt feelings, that the 
Native guard was not withdrawn. This same guard, when the attack 
took place, did its best to assist the assailants, and even prepared 
scaling-ladders to enable the latter to gain access to the magazine 
enclosure. The Europeans, however, were equal to the emergency; 
they overpowered and disarmed their treacherous companions, and 
then succeeded in beating off and dispersing the attacking party. 

Being foiled in this attempt, the mutineers returned to the canton¬ 
ment, set fire to the church and other buildings, and then started for 
Delhi. Ferozepore had a large European garrison, a regiment of 


* One Cavalry and two Infantry. 
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Iniantry, a battery of Field Artillery, and a company of Foot Artillery, 
and was supposed to be able to look after itself, although affairs had 
been greatly mismanaged. 

Midtan had next to bo considered. Matters at that station were 
very unsettled, and indeed were causing the authorities grave anxiety, 
but Multan was more fortunate than many idaces, in being 'n the 
*hand8 of an unusually able, experienced officer, Major Crawford 
Ohaiuborlain. Consequently, the Commander-in-Chief and Chief 
Cmnuiissioncr agreed, wliile fully appreciating the great value 
Multan, that the presence of llritish troops was less urgent’ need^ 
there than elsewhere, and it was decided they could not bo spare 
from the Punjab for its protection. 

The garrison at Multan cionsisted of a troop of Native >torso 
Artillery, two regiments of Native Infantry, and the Ist Irregular 
Cavalry, composed entirely of Hindustanis from the neighbourhood of 
Delhi; while in the old Sikh fort there were about fifty European 
Artillerymen, in charge of a small maga;'.ine. The station was 
nominally commanded by an officer who had been thirty-four years in 
the army, and had great experience amongst Natives; but he bad 
fallen into such a bad state of health, that ho was quite unfit to deal 
with the crisis which had now arrived. The command, therefore, was 
practically exorcised by Chamberlam. Next to Delhi and Lahore, 
Multan was the most important place in Upper Indip as our corn* 
niunication with the sea and southern India depended on its 
preservation. 

To Chamberlain’s own personality and extraordinary infiuence over 
the men of the 1 st In'egular Cavalry mast bo attributed his success. 
His relations with them were of a patriarchal nature, and perfect 
mutual confidence existed. He knew his hold over them was 8t*'ong, 
and he detorniinod to trust them. But in doing so he had really no 
altemative—had they not remained faithful, Multan must have been 
lost to us. One of his first acts was to call a meeting at his house of 
the Native officers of the Artillery, Infantry, and his own regiment, to 
discuss the situation. Taking for granted the absolute loyalty of these 
officers, he suggested that a written bond should be given, in which 
the seniors of each corps should guarantee the fidelity of their men. 
The officers Of his re^meut rose en masse, and placing their signet- 
rings on the table, said: '‘Kabul BiT’O-cha^n' (‘Agreed to on our 
lives'). The Artillery Subadar declared that his men had no scruples, 
Bind would fire in whichever direction they wore required; while tlie 
Infantry Native officers pleaded that they had no power over their 
men, and could give no guarantee. Thus, Chamberlain ascertained 
that the Cavalry were loyal, the Artillery doubtful, and the Infantry 
were only biding their time to mutiny. 

Night after night sepoys, disguised beyond all recognition, attempted 
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to tamper with the Irregular Cavalry. The Wurdi-Major,* * * § a particu¬ 
larly fine, handsome Bangart'f begged Chamberlain to hide himself^ 
his house, that he might hear for lumself' the open proposals to 
iiiutiiiy, massacre, and rebellion that were mado to him; and the pro- 
uuHis that, if they succeeded in their designs, he (the Wurdi-Major) 
sliouxd be placed upon the of Multo for his reward. Cham- 

hurlain declined to put himself in such arposition, fearing he might not. 
be able to restrain himself. 

Matters now came to a climax. A Mahomedan Subadar Of one of 
the Native Infantry rogiments laid a plot to murder Chamberlain and 
bis family. The plot was discovered and frustrated by Chamberlain’s 
own men, but it became ai)part‘nt that the only remedy for the fast 
infuejiamg evil ^.as tr • isarm the two Native Infantry regiments^ 
Kow v‘as this to be accomplished with no Europeans save a few 
gunners anywhere ne^r V Sir John Lawrence was most pressing that 
tiu' step should bo taken at once ; he knew the danger of delay; at the 
siujjo time, he thoroughly appreciated the difficulty of the task which 
ho was urging Chamberlain to tmdertako, and ho readily responded to 
the lattor’a request for a regiment of Punjab Infantry to btj sent to him. 
The 2 nd I’unjab Infantry w'as, therefore, despatched from Dera Gha/i 
Khan, and at the sr ,ae time the Ist Punjab Cavalry arrived from Aeni,§ 
under Major Hug*iOs,'| who, hearing of Chaiuberlam’s troubles, had 
marched to Multan without waiting for orders from superior authority. 

Tho evening . the day cn which these troops reached Multan, the 
British officers of the several regiments were directed to assemble at 
the Deputy* ^ommiesioner’s house, when Chamberlain told them of the 
coinmuiiication liO had received from Sir John Lawrence, adding that, 
having reliable information that the Native Infantry were about to 
mutiny, ho had settled to disarm them tho next morning, 

* Native Adjutant. 

t A name applied by the Hindus to any Rajput who has, or whose ancestors 
have, been convertod to Islam. There wore sHiveral Jiavgars in the let 
Irregulars. One day in June, Sbaidad Khan, a Resaidar ol this class, came 
to Chamberlain, and said : * There was a rumour that he (Chainhcrlain) had 
not as much confidojw in Hangars as in other classes of tljo regiment, and he 
came to be comforted’! Chamberlain asked liiin to sit down, and sent to the 
banker of the j’egiment for a veiy valuable sword whicli ho had given him for 
safe custody. It had belonged to one of the Amirs of Siudli, was taken iii 
battle, and given to Chaml)er]ftiu by Major Fitzgerald, of the Sindh Horse. . 
On the swoiil being brought, OhamixTlaiii handed it over to Shaidad Khan 
and his sect for safety, to bo j-eturned when the Mutiny was over. The tears 
rose to the Native officer’s eyes, he touched Cliamherlain’s knees, and swore 
that death alone would sever the Iwiid of fidelity of which tho sword was the 
token. He took hie leave, thoixuiglily satisfied. 

t Throne. 

§ A station since abandoned for Rajaupur. 

il Now General Sir W. T, Hughes, K.C.B. 
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]K was midnight before the meeting broke up. At 4 a.m. the Sorse 
Artillery troop and the two Native Infantry regiments were ordered to 
march as if to an ordinary parade. When they had gone about a 
quarter of a mile they were halted, and the Punjab troops moved 
quietly between them and their lines, thus cutting them off from their 
^pare anamunicion ; at the same time the European Artillerymen took 
their places with the guns of the Horse Artillery troop, and a carefully 
selected body of Sikhs belonging to the Ist Punjab Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant John Watson, was told off to advance on the troop and 
cut down the gunners if they refused to assist the Europeans to work 
the guns. 

Chamberlain then rode up to the Natiye Infantry regiments, and 
after explaining to them the reason for their being disarmed, he gave 
the word of command, ^ Pile armsl* Thereupon a sepoy of the d 2 nd 
shouted: ‘Don't give up your arms; fight for thorn I’ Lieutenant 
Thomson, the Adjutant of the regiment, instantly seized Inm by the 
throat and threw him to the ground. Tho order was repeated, and, 
wonderful to relate, obeyed. The Native Infantry regiments wore then 
marched back to their lines, while the Punj.ab troops and Chamberlain's 
Irregulars remained on the ground until the arms had been carted off 
to the fort. 

It was a most critical time, and enough credit has never been given 
to Chamberlain. Considering the honours which were bestowed on others 
who took more or less conspicuous parts in the Mutiny, he was very 
insufficiently rewarded for this timely act of heroism. Had he not shown 
such undaunted courage and coolness, or had there been the smallest 
hesitation, Multan would certainly have gone. Chamberlain managed 
an extremely difficult business in a most masterly manner. His per¬ 
sonal influence insured his own regiment continuing loyal throughout 
the Mutiny, and it has now tho honour of being the 1 st Begiment of 
Bengal Cavalry, and the distinction of wearing a different uniform from 
every other regimept in the service, being allowed to retain the bright 
yellow which the troopers wore when they were first raised by Colonel 
James Skinner, and in which they performed such loyal service.’^ 

At Jhelum and Sialkot it was decided that, as the Native troops had 
been considerably reduced in numbers, the danger was not so great as 
to require the presence of the Movable Column. 

Umriisar had been made safe for the time, but it was a place the 

* The two disamed regiments remained quietly at Multan for more than a 
year, when, witlt imaooouutable inconsistency, a sudden spirit of revolt seized 
them, and in August, 1868 , they broke out, tried to get possession of the guns, 
murdered tho Adjutant of the Bombay Fusiliers, and then fled finni the 
station, Tkit order by that time had been quite restored, our poaitiou in tho 
Punjab was secure and nearly all the sepoys were killed or captured by 
the country people. 
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importance of which could not be over-estimated, and it was thought 
that keeping a strong column in its vicinity for a few days would 
materially strengthen our position there. Moreover, Umritsar lay in 
the direct route to JuUundur, where the military authorities had 
proved themselves quite unfitted to deal with the emergency. It was 
decided, therefore, that Umritsar should be our objective in the first 
instance. We marched from Lahore on the 10th June, and reached 
Umritsar the following morning. 

News of a severe fight at Badli-ki-Seroi had been received, which 
increasod our anxiety to push on to Delhi, for we feared the place 
might be taken before we could get there. But to our mortification it 
was decided that the column could not be spared just then even for 
Delhi, as there was still work for it in the Punjab. To add to our dis¬ 
appointment, we had to give up our trusted Commander; for a few 
hours after our arrival at Umritsar a telegram came to Neville Cham¬ 
berlain ofiering him the Adjutant-Generalship of the Army in succession 
to Colonel Chester, who had been killed at Bad]i-ki*^erai. He accepted 
the offer, and I made certain I should go witlihim. My chagrin, there¬ 
fore, can easily be understood when he told me that I must remain with 
the column, os it would bo unfair to his successor to take away the staff 
officer. We were now all anxiety to learn who that successor should 
be, and it was a satisfaction to hoar that John Nicholson was the man. 

Chamborlain left for Delhi on the 13th; but Nicholson could not join 
for a few days, and as troops were much needed at JuUundur, it was 
arranged that the column should move on to tliat place, under the 
temporary command of Campbell, and there await the arrival of the 
new Brigadier. 

On my going to Campbell for orders, he informed me that he was no 
longer the senior officer with the column, as a Colonel Donniss, junior 
to him regimentally, but his senior in army rank, had just rejoined the 
62nd. Accordingly I reported myself to Donniss, who, though on 
officer of many years^ service, had never before held a command, not 
even that of a regiment; and, poor man! was considerably taken aback 
when he heard that he must be in charge of the column for some 
days. He practically left everything to me—a somewhat trying posi¬ 
tion for almost the youngest officer in the force. It was under these 
circumstances I found what an able man Colonel Campbell really was. 
He correctly gauged Denniss’s fitness, or rather unfitness, for the com¬ 
mand, and appreciating the awkwardness of my positioni advised me so 
wisely that I had no difficulty in carrying on the work. 

We reached JuUundur on the 20th, Nicholson taking over command 
the same day. He had been given the rank of Brigadier-General, 
which removed all grounds for objection on the part of Campbell, and 
the two soon Icamt to appreciate each other, and became fast friends. 

JuUundur was in a state of the greatest confusion. The Native 
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troops, consisting of a regiment of Light Cavalry and two regiments of 
Native Infantry, began to show signs of disaffection soon after the out¬ 
break at Meerut, and from that time until the 7tb June, when they 
broke into open mutiny, incendiary fires were almost of daily occurrence. 

The want of resolution displayed in dealing with the crisis at rTullun- 
.dur was one of the regrettable episodes of the Mutiny. The European 
garrison consisted of Her Majesty’s 8th Foot and a troop of Horse 
Artillery. The military authorities had almost a whole month’s warning 
of the mutinous intentions of the Native troops, but though they had 
before them the example of the prompt and successful measures 
adopted at Lahore and Peshawar, they failed to take any steps to pre¬ 
vent the outbreak. 

The Brigadier (Johnstone) was on leave at the commencement of the 
Mutiny, and during his absence the treasure was pla<;cd in charge of a 
European guard, in accordance with instructions from Sir .lohn Law¬ 
rence. This measure was reversed os soon as the Brigadier rejoined, 
for fear of showing distrust of the sepoys, and another wise order of 
the watchful Chief Commissioner—to disarm the Native troops— was 
never carried out. The Commissioner, Major Edward Lake, one of 
Herivy Lawrence’s most capable assistants, had also repeatedly urged 
upon Johnstone the advisability of depriving the sepoys of their anus, 
but his advice remained unheeded. When the inevitable revolt took 
pbu;e European soldiers were allowed to bo passive spectators while 
property was being destroyed, and sepoys to disappear in the darkness 
of the night carrying with them their muskets and all the treasure and 
plunder they could lay their hands on. 

A futile attempt at pursuit was made the following morning, but, as 
win be seen, this was carried out in so half-hearted a manner, that the 
mutineers were able to got safely across the Sutlej with their loot, not¬ 
withstanding that the passage of this broad river had to be made by 
means of a ferry, where only very few boats were available. Having 
reached Philour, the British troops were ordered to push on to Delhi, 
and as JuUundur was thus left without protection, Lake gladly 
accepted the offer of the Kaja of Kapurtbala to garrison it with his 
own troops. 

There was no doubt as to the loyalty of the liaja himself, and his 
sincere desire to help us; but the mismanagement of affairs at 
JuUundur had done much to lower our prestige in the eyes of his 
people, and there was no mistaking the offensive demeanour of his 
troops. They evidently thought tliat British soldiers liad gone never 
to return, and they swaggered about in swash-buckler fashion, as only 
Natives who think they have the upper hand can swagger. 

It was dearly Lake’s policy to keep on good terms with the Kapur- 
thala people. His position was much strengthened by the arrival of 
our column; but we were birds of passage, and might be off at any 
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moment, bo in order to pay a compliment to the officers and principal 
mon with the Kapurthala troops, Lake asked Nicholson to meet them 
at his house. Nicholson consented, and a durbar was arranged. 1 was 
present on the occasion, and was witness of rather a curious scene, 
illustrative alike of Nicholson and Native character. 

At the close of the ceremony Mehtab Sing, a general officer in the , 
Kapurthala Army, took liis leave, and, as the senior in rank at the 
durbar, was walking out of the room Crsi; when I observed Nicholson 
stalk to the door, put himself in front of Mehtab Sing and, waving him 
back with an authoritative air, prevent him from leaving the room. 
The rest of the company then passed out, and when they had gone, 
Nicholson said to Lake: 'l)oyou see that General Mehtab Sing has 
his shoes on Lake replied that he had noticed the fact, but tried to . 
excuse it. Nicholson, however, speaking in Hindustani, said : ‘ There 
is no possible excuse for such an act of gross impertinence. Mehtab 
Sing knows perfectly well that he would not venture to step on his own 
father's carpet save barefooted, and he has only committed this breach 
of etiquette to-day because he thinks we are not in a position to resent 
the insult, and that he can troat us as he would not have ditred to do a 
month ago.* Mehtab Sing looked extremely foolish, and stammered 
some kind of apology ; but Nicholson was not to bo appeased, and con¬ 
tinued: ‘If I were the last Englishman left in Jullundur, you’ 
(addressing Mehtab Sing) ‘ should not come into my room with your 
shoes onthen, politely turning to Lake, he added, ‘ I hope the Com¬ 
missioner will now allow mo to order you to take your shoos off and 
carry them out in your own hand*i, so that your followers may witness 
your discomfiture.’ Mehtab Sing, completely cowed, meekly did as he 
was told. 

Although in the kindness of his heart Lake had at first endeavoured 
to smooth matters over, he knew Natives well, and he readily admitted 
the wisdom of Nicholson’s action. Indeed, Nicholson’s uncompro¬ 
mising bearing on this occasion proved a great help to Lake, for it had 
the best possible effect upon the Kapurthala people ; their manner at 
once changed, all disrespect vanished, and there was no more swagger¬ 
ing about as if they considered themselves masters of the situation. 

Five or six years after this occurrence I was one of a pig-sticking 
party at Kapurthala, given by the Raja in honour of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Hugh Rose.t When riding home in the evening I found 
myself close to the elephant on wliich our host and the Chief were 
sitting. The conversation happening to turn on the events of the 
Mutiny, I asked what had become of General Mehtab Sing, The 
Baja, pointing to an elephant a little distance off on which two Native 

• No Native, in Native dress, keeps his shoes on when he entci-s a room, 
unless he intends disrespect. 

i’ The late Field Marshal Lord Stratlinaini, O.G.B., G.C.S.I. 
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gentJemen were riding, said, * There he is.* I recognized the General, 
and making him a salaam, which he politely returned, I said to him, 
* I have not had the pleasure of meeting you since those hot days in 
June, 1857, when I was at JuUundur.’ The Itaja then asked me if I 
knew Nicholson. On my telling him I had been his staff officer, and 
^ with him at the durbar at Lake Sahih's house, the Baja laughed 
heartily, and said, ‘ Oh I then you saw Mehtab Sing made to walk out 
of the room with his shoes in his hand ? We often chaff him about 
that little affair, and tell him that be richly deserved the treatment ho 
received from the gi*eat Nicholson Sahib.* 

Sir Hugh Boso was greatly interested in the story, which he made 
me repeat to him as soon as we got back to camp, and he was as much 
struck as I was with this spontaneous testimony of a leading Native to 
the wisdom of Nicholson’s procedure. 

On taking over command, Nicholson’s first care was to establish an 
effective system of intelligence, hy means of which he was kept 
informed of what was going on in the neighbouring districts; and, 
fully recognizing the necessity for rapid movement in the event of any 
sudden emergency, he organized a part of his force into a small flying 
column, the infantry portion of which was to be carried in eJekaa.* I 
was greatly impressed by Nicholson’s knowledge of military affairs. 
He seemed always to know exactly what to do and the best way to do 
it. This was the more remarkable because, though a soldier by pro* 
fession, his training had been chiefly that of a civilian—a civilian of 
the frontier, however, where bis soldierly instincts had been fostered in 
his dealing with a lawless and unruly people, and where ho had 
received a training which was now to stand him in good stead. 
Nicholson was a bom Commander, and this was felt by every officer 
and man with the column before he had been amongst them many 
days. 

The Native troops with the column had given no trouble since we 
left Lahore. Wo were travelling in the direction they desired to go, 
which accounted for their remaining quiet; but Nicholson, realizing 
the danger of having them in our midst, and the probability of their 
refusing te turn away from Delhi in the event of our having to retrace 
our steps, resolved to disarm the 85th. The civil authorities in the 
district urged that the same course should be adopted with the 88rd, a 
Native Infantry regiment at Hoshiarpur, about twenty^seven miles 
from Jullundur, M’^hich it had been decided should join the column. 
The Native soldiers with the column already exceeded the Europeans 
in number, and as the addition of another regiment would make the 
odds against us very serious, it was arranged to disarm the 85th before 
the B3rd joined us. 

We leh Jullundur on the 24th June, and that afternoon, accom- 

* A kind of light cart. 
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paniod by the Deputy^Commissioner of the district, I rode to Philour 
to choose a place for the disanniiig parade. The next inorninj^ we 
started eiarly, the Europeans heading the column, and when they 
reached the groimd we had selected they took up a position on the 
right of the road, the two batteries in the centre and the d2nd in wings 
on either flank. The guns wore unliuibered and prepared for action. 
On the left of the road was a serai,* behind which the ofiicor com¬ 
manding the 8dth was told to take his re^ment, and, as he cleared it, 
to wheel to the right, thus bringing his men in column of companies 
facing the line of Europeans. This mauieuvro being aucomplishod, I 
was ordered to tell the commanding officer that the regiment was to bo 
disarmed, and thai the men were to pile arms and take off their belts. 
The sepoys and their British officers were equally taken aback; the 
latter had received no information of what was going to happen, while 
the former hod cherished the hope that they would be able to cross the 
Sutlej, and thence slip off with their arms to Delhi. 

I thought I could discover relief in the British officers* faces, certainly 
in tliat of Major Younghiisband, the Commandant, and when I gave 
him the General's order, ho murmured, * Thank God V lie had been 
with the 35th for thirty-three years; he had served with it at the siege 
of Bhurtpore, throughout the first Afghan war, and in Sale’s defence of 
Jalalabad; he had been proud of his old corps, but knowing probably 
that his men could no longer be trusted, he rejoiced to feel that they 
were not to be given the opportunity for further disgracing ihemsolvcs.-t' 
The sepoys obeyed the command without a word, and in a few minutes 
their muskets and belts were all packed in carts and taken off to the 
fort. 

As the ceremony was completed, the B3rd arrived and was dealt with 
in a similar manner ; but the British officers of this regiment did not 
take things so quietly—they still believed in their men, and the 
Colonel, Sandeiuan, trusted them to any extent. He had been with 
the regiment for mor^than two-and-thii'ty years, and had commanded 
it throughout the Sutlej campaign. On hearing the General's order, be 
exclaimed: ‘ What I disarm my regiment ? I will answer with ray 
life for the loyalty of every manl' On my repeating the order the 
poor old fellow burst into tears. His son, the late Sir Bobort Sande- 
man, who was an Ensign in the regiment at the time, told me after¬ 
wards bow terribly his father felt the disgrace inflicted upon the 
regiment of which he was so proud. 

It was known that the wing of the 9th Light Cavaby was in com¬ 
munication with the mutineers at Delhi, and that the men were only 
waiting theb opportunity; so they would also certainly have been dis- 

* A four-walled enclosure for the accommodation of travellers. 

t It will lie remembered tliat this was the regiment in which two men had 
been found with loaded muskets, and blown away fium guns at I^horc. 
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armed at this time, but for the idea that such a measure might have a 
bad effect on the other wing, which still remained at Siolkot. The 
turn of this regiment, however, came a few days later. 

Up till this time we all hoped that Delhi was our destination, but, 
greatly to our surprise and disappointment, orders came that morning 
directing the column to return to Umritsar; the state of the Punjab 
was causing considerable anxiety, as there were several stations at 
which Native corps still remained in possession of their arms. 

The same afternoon I was in the Philour fort with Nicholson, when 
the telegraph-signalbsr gave him a copy of a message from Sir Henry 
Barnard to the autlioritics in the Punjab, begging that all Artillery 
officers not doing regimental duty might be sent to Delhi, where their 
services wore urgently required. I at once felt that this message 
applied to ino. I had been longing to find my.self at Delhi, and lived 
iti perpetual dread of its being captured before I could get there ; now 
at last niy hopes seemed about to be realized in a legitimate manner, 
but, on the other hand, F did not like the idea of leaving Nicholson— 
the more closely I was associated with him the more 1 wjts attracted 
by him—and I am always proud to remember that he did not wish to 
part with me. He agreed, however, that iny first aucy was to my 
regiment, and only stipulated that before leaving him I should find 
someone to take my place, as he did not know a single officer with the 
column. This I was able to arrange, and that evening Nicholson and 
I dined We-a-tetc. At dawn the next morning I loft by mail-cart for 
Delhi, my only kit being a small bundle of bedding, saddle and bridle, 
my servants having orders to follow with my horses, tents, and other 
belongings. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The mail-cart rattled across the bridge of boats, and in less than on 
hour I found myself at Ludhiana, at the house of George Ricketts,* 
the Deputy Conunissioner. Ricketts’s bungalow was a resting-place 
for everyone passing through cn route to Delhi. In one room I 
found Lieutenant Williams of the 4th Sikhs, who had been dangerously 
wounded three weeks before, while assisting Ricketts to prevent the 
ilullunduc mutineers from crossing the Sutlej. 

While I was eating my breakfast, Ricketts sat down by my side and 
recounted a stining tale of all that had happened at Philour and 
Ludhiana consequent on the rising of the Native regiments at Jullundur. 
The mutineers Ixad made, in the first instance, for Philour, a small 

* George Ricketts, Esq., C.B.jafterwardsamcmberof the Board of Revenue 
of the Nortli-West Provinces, 
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cantonment) but important from the fact of itn containing a fair-sized 
magazine, and from its situation, commanding the passage of the 
Sutlej, It was garrisoned by the 3rd Native Infantry, which furnished 
the sole guard over the magazine—a danger which, as I have mentioned, 
had fortunately been recognized by the Commander-in-Chief when ho 
first heard of the outbreak at IVfecrut. The men of the Srd remained . 
quiet, and oven did good service in helping to drag the guns of the 
siege-train across the river, and in guarding the treasury, until the 
mutineers from JuUundur arrived on the 8th Juno. They then gave 
their British officers warning to leave them, saying tliey did not mean 
to injure them or their property, but they had determined they would 
no longer serve the Sirkar. Twelve British officers (there could not 
have been more), confronted by 8,000 sepoys, felt themselves powerless, 
}md retired to the fort. 

Bicketts had with liim at that time an assistant named Thornton,'^ 
who hod gono to Philour to lodge some money in the treasury. This 
officer hod started to ride back to liudliiuna, when he suddenly becatne 
aware of what had happened, and how perilous Wtos the position. Had 
he consulted his own safety, he would have returned and taken refuge 
in the fort, instead of whicli ho galloped on, having to pass close by the 
mutineers, until he reached the bridge of boats, which, with admirable 
coolness and presence f»f mind, he cut behind liiin. then, hurrying on, 
he informed Bicketts of what had taken place; and that the rebels might 
shortly be expected to attempt the passage of the river. Fortunately 
the 4th Sikhs from Abbottabad had that very morning marched Into 
Ludhiana, and Bicketts hopcMl, with tlicir assistance, to hold the sepoys 
in check until the arrival of the'. Britisli troops, which ho believed must 
have been despatched from Jullumlur in pursuit of tho mutineers. 

The garrison of Ludhiana consisted of a detachment of the 3rd Native 
Infantry, guarding tho fort, in which was stored a largo amount of 
powder. The detachment was commanded by Lieutenant Yorke, who, 
on hearing Thornton's story, went at once to the fort. He was much 
liked by his men, who received him quite civilly, but told him they 
knew that their regiment had joined tho rebels from Jffilundur, and 
that they themselves could no longer obey his orders. Bicketts then 
understood that he had but tho 4th Sikhs and a small party of troops 
belonging to the Baja of Nabha to depend upon. There were only two 
officers with the 4th Sikhs—Captain Rothney, in command, and 
Lieutenant Williams, the Adjutant. Taking throe companies of the 
regiment under Williams, and two guns of the Nabha Artillery, pne 
dragged by camels, the other by horses, Bicketts started ofT towards 
the bridge of boats. Galloping on alone, he found that the gap in the 
. bridge made by Thornton had not been repaired, which proved that the 

* Thomas Thornton, £sq., afterwards Secretary to the Qoveniment 

of India in the Foreign Department. 
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rebels had not crossed by that passage, at all events. He widened the 
gap by catting adrift some more boats, and then had himself ferried 
across the river, in order to ascertain the exact state of ai&irs at 
Philour. He learnt that no tidings had been received of any British 
troops having been sent from JuUundur in pursuit ^the mutineers, 
who, having failed to get across the bridge, owing to Thornton’s timely 
action, had gone to a ferry reported to be thVee miles up the river, 

Ricketts recrossed the river as quickly as he could, and joined 
Williams. It was then getting dark, but, hoping they might still be in 
time to cheek the rebels, they pushed on in the direction of the ferry, 
whidi proved to be nearer than three miles away. The ground was 
rough and broken, as is always the case on the banks of Indian rivers, 
swollen as they often are by torrents from the hills, which leave behind 
boulders and debris of all kinds. They made but little way; one of 
the gun-camels fell lame, the guides disappeared, and they began to 
despair of reaching the ferry in time, when suddenly there was a 
challenge and they knew they were too late. The sepoys had spcceeded 
in crossing the river and were bivouaoldng immediately in front of them. 

It was not a pleasant posUion, but it had to be made the best of; 
and both the civDiaii and the soldier agreed that their only chance was 
to fight. Williams opened fire with his Infantry, and Ricketts took 
command of the guns. At the first discharge the horses bolted with 
the limber, tvnd never appeared again; almost at the same moment 
Williams fell, shot through the body, Ricketts continued the fight 
until his ammunition was completely expended, when he was reluctantly 
obliged to retire to a village in the neighbourhood, but not until he had 
killed, as ho afterwards discovered, about fifty of the enemy. 

Ricketts returned to Ludhiana early the next morning, and later in 
the day the mutineers passed through the city. They released some 
500 prisoners who were in the gaol, and helped themselves to what 
food they wanted, but they did not enter the cantonment or the fort. 
The gallant little attempt to close the passage of the Sutlej was entirely 
frustrated, owing to the inconceivable .want of energy displayed by the 
BO-oaRe^ * pursuing force *; had it pushed on, the rebels must have been 
caught in the act of crossing the river, when Ricketts’s small party 
might have aflorded considerable help. The Europeans from JuUundur 
reached Philour before dark on the 8th; they heard the firing of 
Ricketts’s guns, but ho attempt was made by the officer in command 
to ascoi'taiu the cause, and they came leisurely on to Ludhiana the 
following day. 

Having listened with the greatest interest to Ricketts's story, and 
refreshed the inner man, I resumed my journey, and reached Umballa 
late in the afternoon of the 27th, not sorry to get under shelter, for the 
monsoon, which had been threatening for some days past, busst with 
great fury as 1 was leaving Ludhiana. 
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On driving to the d&k>bungalow I found it crowded with officers, 
some of whom had boon, waiting there for da^^s for an opportunity to 
go on to DoDii; they laughed at me when I expressed my intention of 
proceeding at once, and told^me that the seats on the niail<carts bad to 
be engaged seveKal days in advance, and that 1 might moke up my 
mind to stay where 1 was for some timo to come. I was not at all 
prepared for this, and I determined to get on by hook or by crook; as 
a preliminary measure, I made friends with the postmaster, from 
whose office the maihearts started. I^Vom him 7 learnt that my only 
chance was to call upon tlio Deputy-Commissioner, by whose orders 
the seats were distributed. I took tlie postmaster's advice, and thus 
became acquainted with Douglas Forsyth, who in later years made a 
name for himself by his energetic attempts to establish commercial 
relations with Yarkand and Kashgar. Forsytli confirmed what I had 
already heard, but Icdd mo that an extra cart was to be despatched that 
night, laden with small-arm ammunition, on which I could, if I liked, 
get a seat, adding: ‘ Y'our kit must be of tlie smallest, as there will b ^ 
no room for anything inside t)ie cart.’ 

I returned to the dak-bungalow, overjoyed at my success, to find 
myself quite an important personage, with everyone my friend, like 
the boy at school w'ho is tlie lucky recipient of a hamper frojn home. 
* Talce me with you 1* was the cry on all sides. Only two others 
besides the driver and myself could possibly go, and then only by 
carrying our kits in our laps. It was finally arranged that Captain 
Law and Lieutenant Packe should be my companions. Focke was 
lamed for life by a shot through his ankle before we hod been forty- 
eight hours at Delhi, and Law was killed on the 2drd July, having 
greatly distinguished himself by his gallantry and coolness under fire 
during tlie short time lie served with the force. 

We got to Kurnal soon after daybreak on tlio 28th. It was occupied 
by a few of the liaja of Jhind's troops, a Cummissarlat officer, and one 
or two civilians, who Wore trying to keep the country quiet and collect 
supplies. Before noon we passed- through Fanipat, where there was a 
strong force of Patiala and Jhind troops, and early in the afternoon we 
reached Alipur. Here our driver pulled up, declaring he would go no 
farther. A few days before there had been a sharp fight on the road 
between Alipur and Delhi, not far from Badli;ki-Serai, where the 
battle of the 8th Juno had taken place, an4 ss the enemy were 
constantly on tlie road threatening the rear of the besieging force,' the 
driver did not consider it safe to go on. We could not, however, stop 
at Alipur, so after some consultation we settled to take the mail-cart 
ponios and ride on to comp. We could hear the boom of guns at 
intervals, and as we neared Delhi wo came across several dead bodies 
of the enemy. It is a curious fact that most of these bodies were 
exactly like nMunmies; there was nothing disagreeable about them. 

e 
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Why this bHouIcI liave been the case I cannot say, but I often wished 
during the remainder of the campaign that the atmospheric influonces, 
which, 7 preHUino, had produced this etToci, could assert themselves 
more frequently. 

We stoppe<l for a short time to look at the position occupied by the 
enemy at IhMlli-ki-Scrai; but none of us were in the mood to enjoy 
sight-seeing. We had never been to Delhi before, and had but the 
vaguest notion where tlie Kidgo (llie poftition our force was lioldin't) 
was. or how tiio city was situated with regard to our camp. T i 
HOUnd of heavy firing became louder and h»uder, and \vv knew that 
fighting iiui.Ht be going on. The driveu* had solemnly warned us of the 
risk we were running in coiitimiing our journeyi and when we came to 
the point whore the Grand Trimk Hoad bifurcates, (me branch going 
direct to the city and the other tlirougli tiie cantonment, we halted for 
a fow minutes to discuss which we should take. Fortunately for u.b, 
wo Bcttlcd to follow that tvhich led to the cantonment, and. as it was 
then gett ing dark, wo pushed on as fast as our tired ponies could go. 
Tho relief to us when we found ourselves safe inside our own piquets 
may be* imagined. My father’s old staff-ollicor. Henry Norman, who 
was then Assistant-Adjutant-General at Head-Quarters, kindly asked 
mo to share his tout until i could make otlier arrangements. He had 
no bed to oiTer me, but 1 required none, as 1 was thoroughly tired out, 
and all 1 wanted w'a.s a spot on which to throw myself down. A good 
night’s rest quite set me up. I awoke early, scarcely able to believe in 
my good fortune. 1 was actually at DcDii, and tlio city was still in the 
poBsosgion of the mutineers. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Before entering on the narrative of what catue under my own 
observation during the three months 1 was at Delhi. I will relate what 
took place after Sir Henry Barnard succeeded General Anson in 
conimrmd on the 26th Alay, and how tlie little British force maintained 
itself against almost overwhelming odds during the first three weeks 
of that memorable siege. 

Barnard had sor> cd as Chief of Uie Staff in the Crimea, and had 
held various staff appointments in England: but he was an utter 
stranger to India, liaving only arrived in the country a few weeks 
before. He fully realised the difficulties of tlie position to which he 
had BO unexpectedly succeeded, for ho was aware how unjustly Ansou 
was being judged by those who, knowing nothing of war, imagined he 
could have started to attack Delhi with scarcely more preparation than 
would have been necessary for a morning’s parade. The officers of thq 
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column were complete strangers to liim, and he to them» and he was 
ignorant of the characteristics and capabilitieR of the Native portion of 
his troops, it must, therefore, have been^vith an anxious heart that 
he took over the comnuuid. 

One of llarnard’s first iwts was to get rid of the unreliable element 
which Anson had bronglit awsy from Uraballa. The Infantry he sent* 
to llolituk, where it sljortU* jiftorwards mutinied, iuid the Cavalry to 
Meerut. That these troops sliould have been allowed to retain their 
weapons is one of the niyshirics of the Mutiny. l'V>r more than two 
niontlis tlieir insubordination had been apparent, incendiarism had 
occurred which had born clearly traced to tliem, and they had even 
gone so far as to fire at their officers; both John Lawrence and Robert 
Montgomery had pressed upon the ('oinmander-in-Chief the adrisability 
of disarming them; but. General Anson, influenced by the regiment^ 
officers, who could not belun c in the disaffection of tlu'ir men, hod not 
grasped the necessity for this precautionary measure. The Kuropean 
soldiers with the column, liowever, did not conceal their nuKtrusi of 
these sepoys, and Rarnurd acted wisely in sending tlicin away; but it 
was extraordinary that they should liave been allowed to keep their 
arms. 

On the f)th June Rarnard reached Alipiir, witliiu ton miles of Rellii, 
where ho decided to await tlic arri^al of the siege-train iir)d the troops 
from Meerut. 

The Meerut brigade, imder Rrigadier AVilson, had started on the 
27th May. It consisted of two squadrons of the Garahineers, Tombs’s* 
troop of Horse ArtiUery, Scott's Field Mattery and two IH-poimtler 
guns, a \ving of the Ist Rattalioii (UHh Rifles, a few Native Sappers 
and Miners, and a detachment (d Irrcgubu* Horse. 

Farly on the 30tb the village of Ghazi u-din nagar (now known as 
Ghaziabad) close to the Hinduu river, and about eleven miles from 
Delhi, was reached. Thence it w.'w intended to make u rcconnaissunee 
towards Delhi, but about four o’clock in the uftenioun a vedette 
reported that the enemy were approaching in strength. A very careless 
look-out had been kept, for almost .simultaneou.sly with the report a 
round shot came tumbling into camp. The troops fell in as quickly as 
possible, and the Artillery came into action. The Rifles crossed the 
Hindun suspension bridge, and, under cover of our guns, attacked the 
enemy, who w'ere strongly posted in a village. From this position 
tliey were speedily dislodged, and the victory was complete. Seven 
hundred British soldiers defeated seven times their number, capturing 
five guns and a large quantity of ammunition and stores. Our loss 
was one officer and ten men killed, imd one officer and eighteen men 
wounded. 

• The late Major-Qeiieral Sir Harry Torabe, V.C., K.C.B. 
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The following dey (Sunday) the onemy reapp<»M^d about nuoo, but 
after two hours* ii^tmg they were agam routod, and on unr troops 
oooupying their posiUon, tliey could be aeon in full retreat towards 
I>elhi rebels sneoeedod m taking tbeir guns with Uiem, fur our 
xnen, prostrated by the intenso heat and pan )h d witli tJin ht* woi e quite 
•nnable to pursue. We bad one officer and idf i en ujen killed, and two 
officers and ten men wounded. Among the latter an ensign of the 
60th Hides, a boy nam('d Napier, a most guikiit young fellow, full of 
life and spirit, who had won the love as well os the adiiuiation ot his 
men. He wau bit in the leg, ami tlie moment he was brought into 
Ofixai it hod to be ampiitaiod. When the operation Mas oki, Napur 
was heard to murmur, * 1 shall never lead the Kiilen .igam ! I sh ill 
never load the Killos agam r Hia wound ho thought little of. What 
gneved huu mob the idea of ha\ing to give up his career aa a soldier, 
and to leave the regunent he was so iwoud of. Napier was taken to 
Meorut, where ho died a f'^w da^s altcrw'oi'ds.* 

On the Ist June Wilson’b torce was strengthened bv tbo Sirmur 
battalion of Gurkhas, f* a regiment MhicU later com red itself with glory, 
and gamed an undying name b> its gaUantr,\ during the hiege of T>e1hi. 

On the 7th June Wilson*fi brigarle crossed Iho tlaiiuia at llighput, 
and at Alipur it joined Baniurd's force, the men of which loudly 
cheered tboir Mc^erut coim*adoh as they lunn^hr^ into eiunp with the 
captuieil guns Tho siege-tiain liad anned the proMous dn.i, and 
Barnard ivas now ready tor an advance. His fotee consisted of about 
600 Cavalry and 2,400 Infantry, with 22 field-guns. There wore 
bciiides loO European ArtiUoryineu, chiedy reemita, with the siege- 
tram, Mluoh coinpriMed eight 18 ponnders, four ft-meh and twehe 
5^-iuch nioitara. The guns, if not exactly obsolete, were quite im- 
BUited fur the work that liad to be done, but they were the best pro¬ 
curable. George Campbell, in his * Mr'moirs of niy Indian ('oieer,' 
thus describes the siego-truin ob ho saw it passing through Kurnal : * 1 
could not help thinking tlmt it looked a lerj truinprry allait Mith 
which to bouibaid mid take n great fortifird city ;* and he expressed his 
' strong belief that Delhi would never be taken by that battery/ 
Barnard heard that Uio enem;^ intended to oppose ins marr*>4 to 
Delhi, and in order to ascertiuu their exact position he sent lieutenant 
Hodson (who had previously done good service foi tho Couiiuander-in- 
Chief by opening conimiudcation with Meerut) to reconnoitre the road. 
Hodson reported that the rebels were in force at Bodli-ki-Serai a little 
m ire than halfway between Ahpur and l>olhi. Orders were accord¬ 
ingly issued for an advance at uudnif^t on the 7th June. 

When it became known that a battle was imminent, ^ere was great 
enthusiasm amongst the troops, who were burning to avenge the 

* The Chaptain's Narraftvo of the biege of Delhb 
t Now tbs 1st Battalion, 2nd UinkiiaB, 
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rnassaxires of Meerut and Delhi. Hie in hoepitai declared they 
would remain there no longer, and many, quite unfit to walk, insuted 
on accompanying the attacking column, imploring thev comrados not 
to mention that they wore ill, for fear they should not he allowed to 
take part m the fight * 

Tlie mutmeers had sclectc d an admirable position on both ddes of. 
the uuun load To their right was a serai and a waUod village capable 
of holding large numbers of In£autr>, and ^.rotertcd by an impassable 
xwiiiip io ^oir left, on some using ground, a sand bag batter> for 
iuui hca\y guns and an 8 mi h mortar had been oonstruotod On both 
sides tilt giouiid was swampy and mttiseoted by water*cutB, and about 
a mile to the enem>’B left, and nearly parallel to the road, lan the 
A\ (stern Jnnma Canal ^ 

At tbi hour named, i^ngs^ior Hope Grant, f commanding the 
( avalry, htarted with ten Horse Artillery guns, three s(|uadrons of the 
9th Lanttrs, and fifty Jhmd horsemen undtr Lieutenant Hodj»on, with 
iht object of tmmng the tnemy’s loft tlink Bhoitly afterwards the 
main body marchnd along the road until the lights m the enemy's 
camp became visible ( olonel Showois, who had snoooeded Hallifaz 
m the command oi the 1st Bngade,^ luosedofito the right of the road, 
and Colonel Gra\th, wlio bult^en Jonts splaee with the 2adBrigade,§ 
to the kft Ihe lu ivy guns xfinuncd on the road with a battery of 
Fifrl I \rnlhiy on rithei flank. Jusi as day broke our guns advanced, 
but bf foiL thev weie m position the fight bigau by a oatmoxiade from 
the rebel Vrtillu>, which caused us severe lose To this deetnnUvo 
inc no adequate leply rould be made, our guns were too few and of 
too sin ill (ahbre To add to our difficulties, the Native bullock drivers 
of our hca\ y guns went off with their cattle, and one of the waggons 
blew up this entic'd moment Barnard ordered bhowers to charge 
the rueni'v s guns n sc nice wlmh was performed with hf roic gallantry 
bi lit r Majesty B 75th Foot who earned the position t lh« point of 
tb( bayonet, with a \ow of 19 ofluers and men killed and 41 wounded 
Thrn supported b> the let Tusiherb, the same regiment dnshed across 
the load and burst open the gates of the B<rai. A despoiato fight 
emurd, but the sepoys w ic no match for British bavoneto, and they 
now k imt tint their misdeeds were not to be allowed to go unpuxushed. 
Graves s brigade, h iving passed round the jktl^ appeared on the 
enemv s nght rear, while Grant with his Cavalry and Horae Artillerv 
threatened their left. The defeat was c omidote,ai3d^C rebels retreak d 
hastily towards Delhi, leaving thoir guns on th4 ground* 

• ‘ 6io» or 1) Ibi by au Oflicti who u rvod tliere' 
t The late (fpneral Sir Ho|»e (iraut, OCR. 
t 76th and 1st Rsiig>il Itisilitrs 

^ 1st Battalion UOtU ItiAes, 2nd Bcn^l Fualhen, and SimUtt battahon. 
i! bwanipy gruani'. 
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Althuu^h the tueii wore much oxhauRted, Barnard determined to 
push on, for ho feared that if lie delayed the rcbols might rally, and 
occupy another strong positi{»n. 

From tho crosH'roads just beyond Badli-ki-Sorai could be seen the 
Ilidge on which tlie British force was to hold its own for more than 
-three months during the heat of an liidinn summer, and under the rain 
of an Indian monsoon. At this point two columns were formed, Bar¬ 
nard taking eoiumnnd of the one, which proceeded to the hdt towards 
the cantoniiK'iit, and Wilson of tho other, which moved along the city 
road. Wilson's cohiiiin fouglit its wny through gardens and enclosures 
until it reached the western extremity of tlie Bidge. Barnard, as he 
came under tlie fire of the enemy’s guiH, made a flank movement to 
the left, and tlicii, wheeling to his right, swept along the Ridge from 
the Flagstalf 'Power to Hindu Kao's house, where the two coUinms 
united, the rebels liying before theni, 

IJarnard had achieved a great success and with cuinparatively small 
loss, considering the formidable position occupied by the enemy, their 
great strength in Artillery, and their superiority in numbers. 

Our casualties wen* ol killed and l.‘»l wounded. Among the former 
was (’olonol Chester, the Adjutant-Genenil of the Army. Of the troops 
Opposed to us it was reckoned that l.(KK) never returned to Delhi; 
thirteen guns were captured, two of them being 24-poiinders. 

1 have frorpicntly w'andered over liie Ridge since 1857, and thought 
how wonderfully wo were aided by fiiaUng a icady-inade position- not 
only a coign of vantage for attack, but a rampart of defence, as Forrest* 
doHcribas it. This Ridge, rising sixty fi-et above the city, covered the 
main line of communication to the Buiijal). upon the retention of which 
our very oxistenco as a force depended. Its left rested on the Jumna, 
mifordablc from the time the snow on the higlicr ranges begins to melt 
until the rainy season is over, and of sufficient width to prevent our 
being enfiladed by field-guns; although, on the immediate right, bazaars, 
biiiUliiigs, and garden walls all'orded cover to the enemy, the enclosed 
nature of the ground was so far advantageous tJiat it embarrassed and 
impeded them in their attempts to organize an attack in force upon 
our flank or rear; and a further protection was aflorded by the 
ls'aj{vfgarhy//i7, w’hich during the rains submerges a vast area of land. 

The distance of the Ridge from the city walls varied considerably. 
On our right, where the memorial monument now stands, it w’as about 
1,200 yards, at the Flagstaff Tower about a mile and a half, and at the 
end near the river nearly two miles and a half. This rendered our left 
comparatively safe, and it was behind the Ridge in this direction that 
the main part of our camp was pitched. The Flagstaff Tower in the 
ct'iitre was the general rendezvous for the non-combatants, and for 

* ‘The Indian Mutiny,' by George W. Forrest. 
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tliosd of Uie aick and wounded who were able to move about, as they 
could assemble there and hear the news from the front without much 
risk of injury from the enemy’s fire. _ 

The Flagstaff Tower is interesting from the fact that it was here the 
residents from the cantonineut of Pclhi assembled to make a stand, 
on hearing that the rebels from Meerut were munlering the British < 
officers on duty W’itliiii tlie eity, that the three Native regiments and 
battery of Field Artillery had joined the luulincerH, and tluit at any 
moment they themselves might expect to bo attacked, ^j'ho tower was 
150 feet high, with a low parapet running round tlie top, approached 
by a narrow wiitding staircase. Here the men of the party proposed 
to await the attack. The ladies, who behaved with the utmost coohiess 
and presence of mind, were, with the wives and <'}ii|dron of the few 
European non-commissioned officers, placed for their greater safety on 
the stairs, where they w^ere all but suffocated by the stiffing heat in 
such a confined space. The little party on the roof consisted (»f some 
twenty British officers, the same number of half-caste buglers and 
drummers, and half a dozen Kuropcan soldiers. Not a drop of water, 
not a particle of food, was to be ha«l. No help appeared to be coming 
from Meerut, in the direction of whidi place many a longing and 
expectant glance Inul be<'n cast during the anxious hours of that 
miserable 11th May. Constant and heavy firing was hoard from the 
city and subtirbs, and the Cavalry were reported to be advancing cn 
the cantonment. 

Before evening the wc^ary w^atchers realized that their position was 
untenable, and that their only possible cliariee of escaping the fate 
which had befallen the officers within the ciiy (whoso dead bodies had 
been inhumanly sent in a cart to the Tower) lay in flight. Shortly 
before dark the move was made, the women and cljildren were crowded 
into the few vehicles available, and ac(‘ompanicd by the men, some on 
foot and some on horseback, they got away by the road leading 
towards Umballa. They were only just in time, for before the last of 
the party w'ere out of sight of the cantonment, crowds of Natives 
poured into it, burning, plundering, and destroying everything they 
could find. 

Amongst the fugitives from Delhi was Captain Tytlcr, of the ffHth 
Native Infantry, w'ho, after a variety of vicissitudes, reached Umballa 
safely with his wife and children. When Anson’s force was being 
formed for the advance on Delhi, Tytlor was placed in charge of the 
military treasure chest, and through some unaccountable negligence 
Mrs. Tytler was allowed to accompany him. I believe that, when 
Mrs. Tytler’s presence became known to the authorities, she would have 
been sent out of camp to some safe place, but at that time she was not 
in a fit state to travel, and on the 2l8t June, a few days after the force 
took up its position under a heavy cannonade, she gave birth to a son in 
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tho waggon in which she was aooommodated. The infant^ who was 
christened Stanley Delhi Force, seems to have boon looked upon by 
the soldiery with quite a superstitious feeling, for the father tells us 
that soon after its birth ho overboard a soldier say; ^ Now we shall get 
our reinforcoiuents; this cauip was formed to avenge the blood of 
• innocents, and the lir.st reinforcemont sent to us is a new-born infant.* 
lieinforcoments did actually arrive the next day. 

It was on tho afternoon of tlie Hth June that the British force was 
placed in position ou tho Uidgo. The inaiti pi(tuet was established at 
Ilindu Kao's house, a large stone building, in formeri days the country 
residence of some Mahratta Chief. About one hundred and eighty 
yards further to tho left was the observatory, near which our heavy 
gun battery was orcctc'd. Beyond the observatory was an old l*athau 
mosque, in whicii was plaecil an Infantry piquet with two field-guns. 
kStill further to tho left came the Flag&tall* Tower, hold by a party of 
Infantry with two more field guns. At the extreme right of the 
Kidgo, overlooking tlie trunk road, there was a strong piquet with a 
heavy battery. 

This was the w'eak point of our defence. To the right, and somewhat 
to the rear, was the suburb of Sabzi Mandi (vegetable market), a succes¬ 
sion of liouscs and walled gardens, from which the rebels constantly 
threatened our finnlc. To protect this part of the position as much as 
possible, a battery of tluee 18-pounders and an Infantry piquet was 
placed on what wtis known* as the (Teneral’s Mound, with a Cavalry 
piquet and twU Horse Artillery guns immediately below. In front of 
tho IVulgc the ground was covered with old buildings, enclosures, and 
clumps of trees, which afforded only too perfect shelter to tlie enemy 
when making their sorties. 

As described by the Commanding EngiTieer, * the eastern face of 
Delhi rests on the Jumna, and at the season of tho year during which 
our operations were carried on, tho stream may be described os wash¬ 
ing tlie face of tho walls. The river front was therefore inacces¬ 
sible to the besieging force, while at the same time tho mutineers 
and the inhabitants of the city could communicate freely across tho 
river by means of the bridge of boats and fenios. This r'uulcred it 
impossible for us to invest Delhi, even if there had been a sufficient 
number of troops for the purpose. We were only able, indeed, to 
direct our attack against a small portion of the city wall, while through¬ 
out the fiiefi^ihe enemy could freely communicate with, imd procure 
supplies frond, the surroimding country. 

* On the river front the defences consisted of an irregular wall with 
occasional bastions and tow'ers^ and about one half of the length of this 
face was occupied by the palace of the King of Delhi and its outwork, 
the old Moghul fort of Selinagarh. 

*The remaining defences conedsted of a succession of bastioned 
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fronts, the oonneoting curtains being very long, and the outworks 
liiuited to one orown<work at the Ajniir gate, and Martello towers 
mounting a single gun, at the points whcreuodditionul flanking fire to 
that given by the bastions themselves was required.’ * 

The above description will gi\'e some idea of the strength of the 
great city which the British force had come to capture. For more than* 
two months, however, our energies were devoted not to capturing the 
city, but to defending ourselves, having to be ever on the watch to 
guard our communication with the Vunjab, and to repel the enemy’s 
almost daily sorties. 

The defences of Delhi, which remain almost unaltered up to the 
present day, were modernized forms of the ancient works that existed 
when the city fell before Lord Lake’s arm)*^ in 1H03, These works had 
been strengthened and improved Home years before the Mutiny by 
Lieutenant Kobert Napicr.t How thoroughly and effectually that 
talented and distinguished Engineer performeil the duty entrusted to 
him, wo who had to attack Delhi could testify to our cost, 

Barnard was not left long in doubt as to the intentions of the rebels, 
who, the very afternoon on which he occupied the llidge, attacked 
Hindu Rao’s house, where the Sinuur battalion, two companies of the 
fiOth Rifles, and two of Scott’s guns had been placed. The enemy 
were driven off before dark. The following day they began to can¬ 
nonade from the city walls, and in the afternoon repeated their 
attack. 

That same morning a welcome reinforcement reached camp, the 
famous Corps of Guides having arrived as fresh as if they had returned 
from an ordinary fielij day, instead of having come off a inarch of 
nearly 600 miles, accomplished in the incredibly short time of twenty- 
two days, at the most trying season of the year. The General, having 
inspected them, said a few words of encouragement to the men, who 
begged their gallant Commandant to say how proud they were to 
belong to the Delhi Force. Their usefulness was proved that same 

* The bastions were small, each inouutiug from ten to fourteen pieces of 
Artillery ; they were providiMl with masonry parajH ts about 1*2 feet ni thick¬ 
ness, and were alwiit feet high. The curtain consisted of a hiiiijde masonry 
wall or rampart 16 feet in height, 11 fc<‘t thick at top, and 14 or 15 feet at 
bottom. This main wall (jarri^ a parapet looplioled tor musketry 8 feet in 
height and 3 feet in thickness. Tlie whole of the laud front was covered by a 
faussebraye of varying thickness, ranging from 16 to 30 feet, and iiaving a 
vertical scani wall 8 feet high ; exterior to this was a dry dit«h about 26 feet 
in width. The counterecarp was simply an earthen slope, easy to descend. 
The glacis was very narrow, extending only 50 or 60 yards from the counter- 
Hoar[», Olid cc^ering barely one-half ot the w*alls from the besiegers’ view'. 
These walls were about seven miles in circumference, and imduded an arfui 
of about three •square miles (see Colonel Raird-Smith’s report, dated 
September 17, 1867). 

t The late Field Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala, G.C.S.l. 
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afternoon, whcsn, in support of the piquets, they engaged the enemy in 
a hand-to-hand contest, and drove them back to the city. 

It was close up to tlie walls that Quintin Battye, the dashing Com¬ 
mander of the Guides Cavalry, received liis mortal wound. He was 
the brightest and cheeriest of companions, and although only a sub- 
saltern of eight years' service, he was a great loss. I spent a few hours 
with him on ray way to Delhi, and I remember how his handsome face 
glowed wlien he talked of the opportunities for distinguishing them¬ 
selves in store for the Guidos. Proud of his regiment, and beloved by 
his men, who, grand fellows themselves, were captivated by his many 
soldierly qualities, he had every prospect before him of a splendid 
career, but he was destined to fall in his first fight. He W'as curiously 
fond of quotations, and the last words he uttered were ^Dulce ct 
derorwm cst pro pafria mori.' 

While our Iiihuitry and Field Artillery were busily engaged with the 
enemy, the few heavy guns we had wore put in position on the Ilidgc. 
Great things were hoped from them, hut it was soon found that they 
wore not powerful enough to silence the enemy's lire, and that our 
small supply of ammunition was being rapidly expended.* The rebels* 
guns were superior in number and some in calibre to ours, and were 
well served by the Native Artillervmen whom wo had been at such 
pains to teach. Barnard discovered, too, that his deficiencies in men 
and vtatdrwl prevented regular approaches being made. There were 
only 150 Native Sappers and Miners with our force, and Infantry 
could not be spared for working parties. 

On the 10th June another determined attack was made on Hindu 
Iluo's house, which was repulsed by the Sirmur battalion of Gurkhas 
under its distinguished Commandant, Major Held, t The mutineers 
quite hoped that the Gurkhas would join them, and os they wore 
advancing they called out: ‘ We arc not firing; we want to speak to 
you; wo want you to join us,* Tho little Gurkhas replied, ‘Oh yes; 
wo arc coming,* on which they advanced to within twenty paces of 
the rebels, and, firing a well-directed volley, killed nearly thirty 
of them. 

Tho next day the insurgents made a third attack, and were again 
repulsed with considerable loss. They know that Hindu Bao’s house 
was the key of our position, and throughout the siege they made the 
most desperate attempts to capture it. But Barnard had entrusted 
this post of danger to the Gurkhas, and all efforts to dislodge them were 
unavailing. At first Beid had at liis command only his own battalion 
and two companies of the 60th Bifies; but on the arrival of the Guides 

* So biwlly off were we for animuiiition for the heavy guns at this time, 
that it was found necessary to use the shot fired at us by the enemy, and a 
reward was offered for every 24-pounder shot brought into the Aitillery Park* 

+ Now General Sir Charles HeM, G.C. B. 
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their Infantry wore also placed at his disposal, and whenever he 
sounded the Htlorin ho was reinforced by two more companios of the 60th. 
Hindu Kao’s house was within easy range of nearly all the enemy’s 
heavy guns, and was riddled through and through with shot and shell. 
Reid never quitted the Ridge save to attack the ojierny, and never once 
visited the camp ujitil carried into it severely wounded on the day of the 
hnal assault. Hindu Kao’s house was the little Gurkhas’ hospital as 
well as their barrack, for their sick and wounded begged to be left with 
their comrades instead of being taken to camp.^ 

Failing in their attempts on the centre of the position, the mutineers 
soon after daylight on the 12th, having concealed themselves in the 
ravines adjoining Metcalfe House, attacked the Flagstaff Tower, the 
piquet of which was composed of two Horse Artillery guns and two 
companies of the 75th Foot, under the command of Captains Dunbar 
and Knox. A heavy fog and thick mist rolling up from the low 
ground near the Jumna completely enveloped the Ridge and the left 
front of our position, hiding everything m the immediate vicinity. 
The piquet was on the point of being relicsvod by a detachment of the 
2nd Bengal Fusiliers, when a large body of tbe enemy, who had crept 
up unobsen’cd, made a rush at the Flagstaff Tower, and as nearly as 
possible captured the guns. The piquet was hardly pressed, Knox and 
several men were killed, luid but for the timely arrival of two com¬ 
panies of the noth, the rebels would have gained the day. 

This engagement was scarcely over, when iiuisses of insurgents 
advanced from the Sabzi Mandi upon Hindu Kao's liouse, and into the 
gardens on the right flank of the camp, threatening the Mound piquet. 
Reserves were called up, these attacks, in their turn, were repulsed a?id 
the rebels were pursued for some distance. It was most fortunate that 
both attacks did not take place simultaneously, as was tlio obvious 
intention of tlie enemy, for our strength would not have been sufficient 
to repel thorn both at the some moment. 

In order to prevent the mutineers from coming to such close quarters 
again, a piquet was placed in Metcalfe’s House, and the Mound to the 
rear of the ridge facing the Sabzi Mandi was strengthened. These 
precautions ought to, and would, have been taken before, but for the 
want of men. Our soldiers were scarcely ever oflf duty, and this fresh 
demand made it impossible at times to provide a daily relief for the 
several piquets. 

Our resources in siege guns and ammunition were so limited, daily 
sorties, disease, and heat were making such ravages amongst our small 
foroe, there was so little hope of receiving any considerable reinforce* 
ments, and it appeared to bo of such paramount importance to capture 

* Forrest’s ‘Indian Mutiny* and Norman’s ‘Narrative of the Siege of 
Delhi, ’ two interesting accounts from which I shall often quote. 
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Delhi without further delay, that Barnard agreed to a proposal for 
taking it by a coup de mam. 

The particular details of the project and disposition of the troops 
were worlccd out by three young ofidoers of Engineers, under the 
direct orders of the General, and were kept a profound secret; even the 
Coininandiug Engineer was not made ac(|uainted with them. Secrecy 
was, of course, of vital importance, but that the ofheers who ought to 
have been chiefly concerned were kept in ignorance of the scheme, 
shows there was little of that confidence so essential to success existing 
between the ('ouimander and those who wore in the position of his 
principal advisers. Practically the whole force was to bo engaged, 
divided into three columns—one to enter by the Kashmir gate, the 
second by the Lahore gate, and the third was to attempt an escalade. 
The thr(»e columns, if tlicy succeeded in effecting an entrance, were to 
work tlicir way to the centre of the city, and there unite. 

It was intended that these columns should niovo off from camp so as 
to arrive at the walls just before daybreak ; accordingly, at one o’clock 
on the morning of the 18th .June the troops were suddenly paraded and 
anununition served out, and then for the first time the Conirmuiders of 
the three columns and the staff were made acquainted with the 
General’s intentions. It so happened that the 75th Foot, which had 
follow'ed the enemy into tlio grounds of Metcalfe House after the 
repulse on the Flagstaff Tower the previous morning, had through 
some oversight never been recalled; their absence was only discovered 
when tlie order was given for the regiment to turn out, and a consider¬ 
able tinio was wasted in sending for it and biiiiging it back to camp. 
Day was breaking when this regiment received its ammunition, and all 
hope of ail iiuperccivcd advance to the walls had to be given up. The 
troops were therefore dismissed, and allowed to turn in, having been 
uselessly disturbed from their much-needed rest. 

The failure to give effect to the young Engineer officers’ plan may be 
looked upon as a merciful dispensation of Providence, which saved us 
from what M’ould almost certainly have been an irreparable disaster. 
When we think of the liard fighting encountered when the assault did 
take place under much more favourable circumstances, and bow the 
columns at tlie end of that day were only just able to get inside the 
city, those who had practical knowledge of the siege can judge what 
chance there would have been of these smaller columns accomplishing 
their object, even if they had been able to take the enemy by surprise. 

The 18th and 14th passed in comparative quiet; but early on the 
15th a strung force advanced from Delhi against the Metcalfe House 
piquet, witli the object of turning our left flank, but it was driven back 
with oonsiderablc loss. 

On the 17th we were attacked from almost every direction—a 
manceuvre intended to prevent owe observing a battery which was 
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being constructed close to an Idgah,^ situated on a hill to our right, 
from which to enfilade our position on the Kidge. As it was very im¬ 
portant to prevent the completion of this battery, Barnard ordered it to 
be attacked by two small columns, one commanded by Tombs, of the 
Bengal Horse Artillery, the other by Reid. Tombs, with 400 of the 60th 
Rifles and Ist Bengal Fusiliers, HO of the Guidos Cavalry, 20 Sappers 
and Miners, and his own troop of Horse Artillery, moved towards tlie 
enemy’s left, while Reid, with four companies of the 60th and some of 
his own Gurkhas, advanced through Kishenganj against their right. 
Tombs drove the rebels through a succession of gardens till they 
reached the Idgali, where they made an obstinate but unavailing rc* 
sistance. The gates of the mosque w'ere blown open, and thirty-nine 
of its defenders were killed. Tombs himself was slightly wounded, 
and hod two horsos killed, inaldng five which had been shot imder this 
gallant soldier since the commencement of the cajupaign. Reid's 
attack waA equally successful. He completely destroyed the bfittery, 
and inflicted heavy loss on the enemy. 

The next day but one the rebels issued from the city in great force, 
and threatened nearly every part of our positioii. The fighting was 
severe throughout the afternoon, the piquets havmg again and again to 
be reinforced. Towards evening, while nearly all tlie Infantry were 
thus engaged, a large party of the insurgents, passing tmperceived 
through the suburbs and gardens on our right, reappeared about a mile 
and a half to our fear. Very few troops were left in camp, and all 
Hope Grant, who was in command at the time, could collect was four 
or five squadrons of (Cavalry and twelve guns. He found the enemy 
in a strong position, against which his light guns could make but little 
impression, while their Artillery and well-placed Infantry did us con¬ 
siderable damage. Tombs's troop especially suilored, and at one time 
his guns were in imminent danger of being captured. Just at this 
moment some of the Guides Cavalry rode up. * Paly, if you do not 
charge,* called out Tombs, ‘my guns are taken.* Daly spurred into 
the bushes, followed by about a do7:en of )iis gallant Guides. He 
returned with a bullet through his shoulder, but the momentary diver¬ 
sion saved the guna.f 

As long us it wjis light the steady fire of the Artillery and the dashing 
charges of the Cavalry kept the rebels in check; but in the dusk of the 
evening their superior ntunbers told: they very nearly succeeded in turn¬ 
ing our flank, and for some time the guns were again in great jeopardy; 
the 9th Lancers and Guides, bent on saving them at all hazard* 
charged the enemy; but, with a ditch and houses on each side, their 
action was paralyzed, and their loss severe. All was now in con^sion, 
the disorder increasing as night advanced, when a small body of 

* A Mahomedan place of worship and sacrifice. 

f ‘ Siege of Delhi; by au Offietjr wlio served there/ 
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Infantry (about HOO of the 60th Rifles) came up, dashed forward, and, 
cutting a lane throujjh tbo rebels, rescued the guns.^*’ 

Our loss in this aflair amounted to 3 oflicers and 17 men killed, and 
7 officers and 70 men wounded. Among the latter was Hope Grant, 
who had hia horse shot under him in a charge, and was saved by the 
devotion of two men of his own regiment (the 9th Lancers) and a 
Mahoincdan sowar of the 4th Irregular Cavalry. 

It was nearly midnight before the troops returned to camp. The 
enemy had been frustrated in their attempt to force our rear, but they 
had not been driven back; we had, indeed, been only just able to hold 
our own. The result of the day added considerably to the anxiety of 
the Commander. He saw that the rebels had discovered our weak 
point, and that if they managed to establish themsolvos in our rear, our 
communication with the Punjab would bo cut oflf, our small force would 
be inve.sted, and without supplies and reinforcements it would bo im¬ 
possible to maintain our position against the daily increasing strength 
of the insurgents. Great was the despondency in camp when the 
result of the day's fighting was known; but the fine spirit which 
animated the force throughout the siege soon assorted itself, and our 
men cheerfully looked forward to the next encounter with the enemy. 

At daybreak Grant was again upon tlie ground, but found it 
abandoned. Many dead men and horses were lying about, and a 
9"poundor gun, loft by the enemy, was brought into camp. 

The troops had scarcely got back, hoping for a little rest, when the 
enemy again resumed their attack on the rear, and opened fire at so 
short a distance that their shot came right through the camp. But on 
this occasion they made no stand, and retreated as soon as our troops 
showed themselves. 

In order to strengthen our position in rear a battery of two 
lb-pounders was constructed, supported by Cavalry and Infantry 
piquets, and most of the bridges over tho drain from the Najafgorh 
Jhii were destroyed. 

For two days after the events I have just described the hard-worked 
little body of troops had comparative rest, but our t^pies informed us 
that the enemy were being largely reinforced, and that wc might 
expect to be hotly attacked on the 23rd. 

For some time an idea had been prevalent amongst the Natives that 
the Knglish raj was not destined to survive its hundredth year, and 
that the centenary of Clive’s victory on the field of Plaasy on the 23rd 
lune, 1757, would see its downfall. Tliis idea was strengthened in the 
Native mind by the fact that the 28rd June, 1857, was a date propitious 
alike for Hindus and Mahomedans; the Jattsa, a Hindu religious 
festival^ was to take place on that day, and there was also to be a new 


* Forrest's *The Indian Mutiny.' 
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moon, which the Mahomedans looked upon as a lucky omen; the 
astrologers, thorefore, declared that the stars in tlieir courses would 
tight for the mutineers. If, however, prophecies and omens alike 
appeared to favour the rebels, fortune was ntJt altogether unkind to us, 
for on the 22nd a reinforcement reached lihai, twenty-two miles from 
Delhi, consisting of six Horse Artillery guns, a small party of Jlritish 
Infantry, a squadron of the 2nd Punjab ('avalry, and the Head* 
Quarters of the 4th Hikhs, numbering in all about 850 men. 

A staff officer was sent at once to Ithai to hurry on the force and 
tell them how urgently their assistance was required in camp; this 
appeal was responded to with the utmost alacrity, and early the next 
evening the welcome reinforcement mmle its appearance. 

It had scarcely arrived before the Artillery on the city walls opened 
fire, while guns, which had been brought into the shburbs, entiladed 
our right and concentrated a Vicavy tire on Hindu Kao's bouse which 
the few guns w’e had in position were quite unable to silence. The 
rebel Infantry occupied Kishenganj and Sabzi Mandi in force, and 
threatened to advance on the Mound battery, while a constant 
musketry fire was maintained upon the Kidge. lleid reported that the 
mutineers made a. desperate attack at about twelve o'clock^ and that no 
men could have fought better; they charged the Kiffes, the Guides, 
and the Gurkhas again and again. The cannonade raged fast and 
furious, and at one time it seemed as though the day must bo lost. 
Thousands were brought against a mere handful of men; but Keid 
knew the importance of his position, and was determined at all 
hazards to hold it until reinforcements arrived,* 

The mutineers were checked, but not driven off. The first attempt 
from the Mound battery failed to repulse them, and (Colonel Welch¬ 
man, who was in command, was dangerously wounded. Every 
available man in camp had been engaged, and as a last resource the 
2nd Fusiliers and the 4th Sikhs, who had just arrived from Rhai, 
were sent to the front. Showers was placed in command, and shortly 
before the day closed he succeeded in forcing the enemy to retire. So 
the anniversary of Plassy saw us, though hardly pressed, undefeated, 
and the enemy's hopes unfulfilled. They lost over 1,000 men. Our 
casualties were 1 officer and BS men killed, and B officers and 118 men 
wounded. The beat all the while was terrific, and several of our men 
were knocked over by the sun. 

The lesson taught us by this severe fighting was the importance of 
occupying the Sabzi Mandi, and thus preventing the enemy from 
approaching too close to the camp rmd enfilading the Kidge. This 
entailed more constant duty upon our already overw'orked soldiers, but 
Barnard felt that it would not do to run the risk of another such struggle. 


* Beid*s own report 
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A picjuet of IRO EnropeanB was aoeordingly placed in the Sabzl Mandi, 
part in a serai on one side of the Grand Trank Boad, aud the rest in 
a Hindu temple on the opposite side^ These posts were connected by 
a 41ne of breastworks with the Hindu Bao piquets, and added con¬ 
siderably to the strength of our position. 

After the *i3rd there were real or threatened attacks daily; but we 
*were left fairly undisturbed imtil the 27tli June, when the Metcalfe 
imd Sab^fi Mandi piquets were assaulted, and also the batteries on the 
Bidge. These attempts wore defeated without any very loss, 
only 18 of our men being killed, and 1 officer and 48 wounded. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

I WILL now continue niy story from the 29th June, die morning after 
my arrival in camp, when I awoke full of excitement, and so eager t(' 
hear all my old '"ituid Norman could tell me, that I am afraid he must 
have been considerably bored with my questions. 

It is impossible for me to describe my pleasuro at find, g myself a 
member of a force which had already gained inipenr"'*ablt fame, f 
longed to meet and know the men whose names wor 'n everyorr i 
mouth. The hero of the day was Harry Tombs, of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery, an unusually handsome man and a thorough sol 'ier. His 
gallantry in the attack on the Idgah, and whe-evc • Je had been 
engaged, was the general talk of the camp. I had always heara of 
Tombs as one of the best officers in the regin ent, and it , as witl 
feelings of respectful admiration that I made his acqusiutance a few 
davs later. 

if 

Jemmy Hills,* one of the subalterns in Tombs’j troop, was an old 
Addiscoinbe friend of mine; he delighted in talking of his Commandei, 
in dilating on his merits as a soldier and his skill in handling each ai'm 
of the service. As a cool, bold leader of men Tombs was unsurpassed: 
no fire, however hot, and no crisis, however unexpected, could take 
him by surprise; he grasped the situation in a moment, and issued his 
orders without hesitation, inspiring all ranks with confidence in his 
power and capacity. He was somewhat of a martinet, and was more 
feared than liked by his men until they realized what a grand leader 
he was, when they gave him their entire confidence, and were ready to 
follow him anywhere and everywhere. 

Another very distinguished officer of my regiment, whom I now met 
for the first time, and for whom I ever afterwards entertained the 
warmest regard, was Edwin Jeffinsoo^f AssisUnt-Adjutant-General of 

* Now Ueotenaiit-Oeikcral Sir James Hifls-Johnes, V.C., G.O.B, 
t The late Oeoeral Edwiti Johason, G.C.B, 
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the Benf^al Artillery, in which capacity he had accompanied Brij^adier 
Wilson from Meerut. He had a peculiarly bright intellect—somewhat 
caustic, but always clever and amusm|^ He was a deliglitful 
companion, and invariably gained the oonMence of those with whom 
he worked. 

Johnson was the first person on whom I called to report my arrival. 
and to find out with which troop or battery I was to do duty. Ho told 
me that the Quartermaster-General wished to keep me in his depart- 
inent. So, after visiting General Chamberlain,♦ who T knew would be 
anxious to hear all that had been going on in the Movable Column 
since Ills departure, I made my way to Colonel Becher, whom 1 found 
sufibriog from the severe wound he had received a few days before, 
and asked him w^liat was to be my fate. He replied t]iat the question 
had hocu raised of appointing an officer to help the Assistant-Adjutant- 
Ocneral of the Delhi Field Force, who found it impossible to carry on 
the daily increasing work single-handed, and that Chamberlain had 
thought of me for this post. Had Chamberlain’s wish been carried 
ovit my career might have been quite changed, but while he was 
discussing the question with Sir Henry Barnard, Donald Stewart 
unexpectedly arrived in camp. 

I was waiting outside Sir Henry Barnard’s tent, anxious to hear 
what dc(usion had been come to, when two men rode up, botli looking 
greatly fatigued and half starved; one of them being Stewart. He 
told me they liad liad a most adventurous ride; but before waiting to 
hear his story,f I asked Norman to suggest Stewart for the new 
appointment—a case of one word for Stewart and two for myself, I am 
afraid, for I hod set my heart on returning to the Quartermaster- 
General’s department, so it was settled, to our mutual satisfac¬ 

tion, Stewart becoming the D.A.A.G. of the Delhi Field Force, and I 
the D.A.Q.M.G. with the Artillery. 


CHArTEK XV. 

That my readers may better understand our position at the time I 
joined the Delhi Field Force, I might, 1 think, quote with advantage 
from a letterj written the very day of my arrival by General Barnard 
to Sir Jolm Lawrence, in which he describes the difficulties of the 
situation, hitherto met by the troops with the most determined courage 
and endurance, but to which no end could bo seen. When he took 

* Clmmberlain had been given the rank of Brigadier-General on his arrival 
at Delhi. 

t The account of this adventurous ride is given in the Api»ftndix. 

^ See Kaye's ‘History of the Indian Mutiny.’ 
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over the oomtu’Uid, he wrote» he w&s expected to be able to silence at 
once the fire from tlie Mori and Kashmir bastions, and then to bring 
his heavy guns into play on the walla and open a way into the city, 
after which, it was supposed, all would be plain sailing. But this 
programme, so plausible in theory, was absolutely impossible to put 
into practice. In spite of every effort on our part, not a single one of 
the enemy's guns was silenced; they had four to our one, while the 
distance from the Bidgc to the city walls was too great to allow of our 
comparatively light guns making any impression on thorn. Under 
these circumstances the only thing to be done was to construct batteries 
nearer to the city, but before these could bo begun, entrenching tools, 
sandbags, and other necessary' materials, of which the Engineers were 
almost entirely destitute, had to be collected. The troops were being 
worn out by constant sanguinary combats, and the attacks to which 
tlioy were exposed required every soul in camp to repel them. It was 
never certain where tho enemy intended to strike, and it was only by 
the most constant vigilance that their intentions could be ascertained, 
and the men were being incessantly withdrawn during the scorching 
heat of the day from one place to another. General Barnard concluded 
as follows: * You may ask why we engage in these constant combats. 
The reason simply is that when a:itacked we must defend ourselves, 
and tliat to secure our camp, our hospitals, our stores, etc., every living 
being has to be employed. The whole thing is too gigantic for the force 
brought against it.’ 

Soon after Barnard wrote these linos reinforcements began to arrive, 
and our position was gradually improved. By the 3rd July the follow¬ 
ing troops had reached Delhi: four Horae Artillery guns (two British 
and two Native), a detachment of European Foot Artillery, the Head- 
Quarters of Her Majesty's 8th and 6l8t Foot, one squadron of the 
5th Funjab Cavalry, the Ist Pmijab Infantry, and some newly-raised 
Sikh Sappers and Artillery. The strength of the force was thus in¬ 
creased to nearly 6,6(X) men of all arms. The enemy’s reinforcements, 
however, were out of all proportion to ours—mutineers from Jullundur, 
Nasirabad, Nimach, Kotah, Gwalior, Jhansi, and Kohilkand arrived 
about this time. Those from Bohilkand crossed by the biidgc of boats 
and entered the city by the 'Calcutta gate; we could distinctly see 
them from the Ridge, marching in perfect formation, with their bands 
playing and colours flying. Indeed* tlxroughout the siege the enemy’s 
numbers were constantly being increased, while they had a practically* 
unlimited number of guns, and the well-stocked magazine furnished 
them with an inexhaustible supply of amnminition. 

I found myself under fire for the first time on the 80th June, when 
an attack was made on the Sabzi Mandi piquet and Hindu Bao's house. 
Eight of our men were killed and thirty wounded ; amongst the latter 
were Yorke and Packs, both attached to the 4th Siklis. It appeared 
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certain that these two officers were wounded by the Hindustanis of 
their own regiinent; Vaeke, who was shot through the ankle, being so 
close up to the breastwork that it was scarcely possible for the bullet 
which hit him to have come from the front. Consequently all the 
Hindustanis in the 4th Sikhs were disarmed and turned out of camp,^ 
as it was manifestly undesirable to have any but the most loyal soldiers 
in our ranks. 

In the afternoon of the same day I was ordered to accompany a 
column under Brigadier Showers, sent on reconnoitring duty towards 
the Idgah, where we heard that the enemy were again construoting a 
battery. It had not been commenced, but the intention to build one 
was endent, for we foimd a number of entrenching to^ls, and a quantity 
of sandbags. ^ 

The question of attempting to take the city by a coup de ma/im, was 
now again discussed. It was urged that our numbers, already small, 
were being daily reduced by casualties and sickness; that the want of 
proper equipment rendered it impossible to undertake regulaf siege 
operations; and that a rising in the Pimjab was imminent. The chances 
of success were cdlttainly more favourable than they were on the 
iBth June. The force to be employed was stronger ; all concerned— 
the staff, commanders, and troops—were fully apprised of what was 
intended, and of the part they would havo to play; above all, the 
details of the scheme, which was drawn up on much the same lines 
as the former one, were carefully worked out by Lieutenant Alex. 
Taylor,'^ who had recently come into camp, and was acting temporarily 
as Commanding Engineer. 

Of the supreme impertanoe of regaining poBsession of Delhi there 
can be no doubt whatever. But nevertheless the undertaking would, 
nt that time, havo been a most desperate one, and only to be justified 
by the critical position in which we were placed. In spite of the late 
reinforcements, we were a mere handful compared with the thousands 
within the walls. Success, therefore, depended on the ocnnpleteneBS of 
the surprise; and, as we could make no movement without its being 
perceived by the enemy, surprise was impossible. Another strong 
reason against assaulting at that time was the doubtful attitude of some 
of the Hindustani Cavalry still with us; the whole of the effective 
troops, too, would have to be employed, and the sick and wounded—a 
large number—left to the mercy of ^e Native followers. 

General Bamu:d carefully weighed all the arguments for and against 
the proposal, and at last reluctantly consent^ to the attack being 
made, but the discovery of a conspiracy amongst the Natives in camp 
caused it to be ootmtermanded—a great disappointment to many, and 
there was much cavilling and diseontent <m the part of some, who 

* Now Genersl Sir Alexander Tsylon O.O.K 
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could not have Bufficicutl.v appreciated the difficulties and risks of the 
undertakmjT, or the disastrous consequences of a repulse. 

On the niorninK of the day on which it had been arranged that the 
assault should be inado, the staiT at Delhi received a most valuable 
addition in tlie person of Lieutenant-Colonel Baird-Suiith, of the Bengal 
'Engineers. Snininoned from llurki to take the place of the Chief 
Engineer, whoso health hmi broken down, Baird-Srnith was within 
sixty miles of J)olhi on the 2nd July, when news of the intended move- 
irient reached him. He started at onco, and arrived in camp early on 
the Jlrd, but only to find that the assault had been postponed. 

On the afternoon of the ord July the enemy came out in force (5,000 
or G,0(K) strong with several guns), and occupied the suhiirhs to our i*ight. 
The troops wore turned out, hut instead of attacking us and returning 
to the city as usual when it became dark, the rebels moved olT in the 
direction of Alipiir, where we had an outpost, wliich was held by 
Youngluisband’s squadron of the 5th runjab Cavalry. I’hey reached 
Alipnr about midniglit. and had tliey attacked the serai at once with 
Infantry, Younghushand and his men could hardly have escaped, but 
fortunately they opened upon it with Artillery. This gave tin* sowars 
time to mount and fall back on llhai, the next post, ten miles to tlie 
rear, which was garrisoned by the friendly troops of the Jliind Kaja. 
The sound of the guns being heJird in camp, a column under the com¬ 
mend of Major Coke was got ready to pursue should tlie insurgents 
push up the Trunk lioad, or to cut them off should they try to make 
their way back to the city. Besides his ow’n corps (the Ist Punjab 
Infantry), Coke was given a wing of the fflst Foot, six llorse and six 
Field Artillery guns, one squadron of the Carabineers, one squadron of 
the 9th Lancers, and the Guides Cavalry; in all about 800 Infantry, 
000 Cavalry, and 12 guns, and I was sent with him os staff officer. 

It was generally believed that the enemy were on the look-out for 
treasure coming from the Punjab, which was known to be under the 
charge of a Native guard, and w'e quite expected to have a long chose 
after them; we w'cre, therefore, surprised to see them, as day broke, 
cro8.sing our front on their way hack to Delhi. 

The rebels wore, moving on fairly Jigh ground, but between us and 
them was a s-wamp rendered almost impassable by recent heavy rain. 
It extended a considerable distance on either side, and as there was no 
other way of getting at the rapidly retreating foe, it had to be crossed. 
Our Artillery opened fire, and Coke advanced with the Cavalry and 
Infantry. The swamp proved to be very difficult; in it men and 
horses tloundercd hopelessly, and before we wore clear the enemy had 
got away with thoir guns; they were obliged, how'ever, to leave behind 
all the plunder taken from Alipur, and a considerable quantity of ammu¬ 
nition. My share of the loot was a nice-looking, white, country-bred 
pony, whie.h 1 found tied to a tree, 1 promptly annexed it, glad to 
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save my own horse, and F congratulated myself on having made a 
most useful addition to my small stud. It did not, however, remain 
long in my possession, for a few days afterwards it was claimed by its 
rightful owner, Lieutenant Younghusband," 

The heat was great, and os the soldiers were much distressed, having 
been under arms for ten hours, Coke halted the Infantry portion on^ 
the banks of the 'Western Jumna Canal instead of returning direct to 
camp. While wo were enjoying a much-needed rest wo wore un¬ 
expectedly attacked by some fresh troops (including about 800 Cavalry) 
which had hurried out from tho city. 1 was startled from a sound 
sleep by heavy firing, and saw the enemy advancing within a few 
hundred yards of our halting-place. Coke formed his Infantry along 
the bank of tlio canal, and sent a mounted officer to recall the Cavalry 
and Artillery. The cjicmy ciiino on ver3' boldly at first, but the steady 
fire of our Infantry kept them at bay, and when tho guns arrived wo 
had no di/ficulty in driving tliem off. They left 80 dead on tho field ; 
we had on our side *6 killed and 251 wounded, besides losing several 
British soldiQj-s from sunstroke. 

Major Coke was much grieved by tho loss in this engagement of a 
Native friend of his, a Chief of the Kohat border, by name >rir Mubatak 
Shah. He was a grand specimen of a frontier Khan,* and on hearing 
that the Ist Punjab Tnfimtry was ordered to Delhi expressed his deter¬ 
mination to accompany it. He got together a troop of eighty of his 
own followers, and leaving Kohat on the 1st* June, overtook Coke at 
Kurnal on the 27th, a distance of nearly UOO miles. A day or two 
afterwards Coke’s men were approached by the Hindustanis of the 
2nd Punjab Cavalry, and some Native officers of tho 9th Irregulars, 
who tried to induce them to join in tho rebellion. Advances were made 
in the first Instance to Mir Mubarak Shah and ^lir Jaffir, the Subadar- 
Major of the Ist Punjab Infantry, who at once informed Coke of what 
was going on. As soon as the regiment reached Delhi tlie matter was 
investigated, and the Native officers who had endeavoured to tamper 
with the men were identified, tried, and executed. 

About noon on the 5th July we heard the woeful tidings that General 
Barnard was seized with cholera. The army had never been free from 
that terrible scourge since tho Commander-in-Chief fell a vic^i to it 
on the 26th May, and now it had attacked his successor, who was 
carried off after a few hours* illness. The feeling of sadness amongst 
the troops at the loss of their General was universal. Throughout the 
six trying weeks he had been in command of the force he had never 
spared himself. At work from morning till night in and about the 
trenches, he personally attended to every detail, and had won the 
respect.and regard of all in camp. 


* Midiomedans of good family are so styled in northern India. 
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Few Comniaiidors were ever placed in ft more difficult position than 
Barnard. He arrived at Umballa when the Native troops, to whose 
characteristics and peculiarities (as I have already remarked) he was a 
complete stranger, were thoroughly diwiffected, and within a week of his 
taking over the command of the Sirhind division the Mutiny broke out. 
Without any previous knowledge of Indian warfare, ho found himself 
'in front of Delhi witii a force altogether too weak to effect the object 
for which it was intended and without any of the appliances to ensure 
success; wliilo those who did not reah/.e the extreme risk involved 
never ceased clamouring at a delay which was unavoidable, and urging 
the General to undertji.ke a task which was impossible. 

Barnard has been blamed, and not unjustly, for mistrusting his 
own judgment and for depending upon others for advice about matters 
oil wiiich an experienced Oommaiider ought to have been the best able 
to decide. But every allowance must be made for the position he was 
so unexpectedly called upon to till and the peculiar nature of his sur- 
roimdingH. Failing health, too, probably weakened the self-reliance 
w'hich a man who had satisfactorily performed the duties of Chief ot 
the Staff in the Griiuoa must at one time have possessed. 

On the death of vSir Henry Barnard, General Beed assumed com¬ 
mand. He had joined the force on the morning of the action of Badli- 
ki-Scrai, but though senior to Barnard, he was too much knocked up 
by the intense heat of the long journey from Peshawar to take part in 
the action, and he had allowed Barnard to continue in eouunand. 

For the next few days we had a comparatively quiet time, of which 
advantage was taken to render our position more secure towards the 
roar. The secrecy and rapidity with which the enemy had made their 
way to Alipur warned the authorities how easily our communication 
with the Punjab might be cut off. Baird-Smith saw the necessity for 
remedying this, and, acting on his advice, Heed had all the bridges 
over the Western Jumna Canal destroyed for several miles, except one 
required for our own use. The Phulchudder aqueduct, which carried 
the canal water into the city, and along which horsemen could pass to 
the rear of our camp, was blown up, as was also the Bussye bridge 
over the drain from the Najafgarhy/r-ii, about eight miles from camp. 

We were not left long in peace, for on the morning of the 9th July 
the enemy moved out of the city in great force, and for several hours 
kept up an incessant cannonade on our front and right ffank. 

The piquet below the General's Mound happened to be held this day 
by two guns of Tombs's troop, commanded by Second Lieutenant 
James Hills, and by thirty men of the Carabineers under Lieutenant 
Stillman. A little beyond, and to the right of this piquet, a Native 
officer's party of the 9th Irregular Cavalry had been placed to watch 
the Trunk Road. I'hose men were still supi^sed to be loyal; the 
regiment to which they belonged had a good reputation, and as 
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ChrUtie’B Horse had done excellent service in Afghanistan, where 
Neville and Crawford Chamberlain had served with it as stibaltorns. 
Tt was, therefore, believed at the Mound piquet that ample warning 
would be given of any enemy coining from the direction of the Trunk 
Hoad, so that the approach of some horsemen dressed like the men of 
the 9tb Irregulars attracted little notice. 

Stillman and Hills were breakfasting together, when a sowar from 
the Native officers' party rode up and reported that a body of the 
enemy's Cavalry were in sight. Hills told the man to gallop to Head- 
Quarters w'ith the report, and to warn Tombs as he passed his tent. 
Hills and Stillman then nioimted their men, neither of them having 
the remotest idea that the news of tJie enemy’s advance had been pur¬ 
posely delayed until there was not time to turn out the troops. They 
imagined that the sow^ar was acting in good faith and had given them 
sufficient notice, and while Hills moved his guns towards the position 
from which ho could command the Trunk Koad, Stilhnan proceeded to 
the top of the Mound in order to get a better view of the ground over 
w'hioh the enemy were said to bo advancing. The troop of the Cara- 
Viineers was thus left by itself to receive the first rush of the rebel 
Cavalry; it was composed of young soldiers, some of them quite 
untrained, who turned and broke. 

The moment Hills saw the enemy he shouted, ‘Action front I’ and, 
in the hope of giving his men time to load and fire a round of grape, he 
gallantly charged the head of the column siiigle-lnuided. cut down the 
leading man, struck the second, and then was then ridden down him¬ 
self. It had been raining heavily, so Hills wore his cloak ; which 
probably saved his life, for it was cut througli in many places, as were 
his jacket and even his slurt. 

Aa soon as the body of the enemy had passed on, Hills, extricating 
himself from his horse, got up and searched for his sword, which ho 
had lost in the mMce. He had just found it when he was attacked by 
three men, two of whom were mounted; he fired at and wounded the 
first man; then caught the lance of the second in his left hand, and 
ran him through the body with hie sword. The first assailant coming 
on again, Hills cut him down, upon which ho was attacked by the 
third man on foot, who succeeded in wrenching his sword from him. 
^ills fell in the struggle, and must have been killed, if Tombs, who 
hod been duly warned by the sowar, and had humed out to the piquet, 
had not come to the rescue and saved his plucky subaltern’s life.* 

Notwithstanding Hills's gallant attempt to stop the sowars, his men 
had not time to fire a single round before they wore upon them. Their 
object, however, was not to capture these two guns, but to induce the 
Native Horse Artillery to join them, and galloping past the piquet, they 

* Tombs and Hills both received the Victoria Cross for their gallantry. 
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made straight for the troop, and called upon the men to bring away 
their guns. The Native Artillerymen behaved admirably: they not 
only refused to respond to the call, but they begged the men of the 
European troop, which was unlimbered close by, to fire through them 
on the mutineers. 

• Knowing nothing of what was happening, I was standing by my tent, 
watching iny horses, which had just arrived from Philour, as they 
crossed tho bridge over the canal cut which ran at the rear of our 
camp, when tho enemy’s Cavalry galloped over tho bridge, and for a 
few moments my animals seemed in considerable danger; the sowars, 
however, liavitig lost more than ono-third of their number, and having 
failed in their attempt to get hold of the Native Horse Artillery guns, 
were bent upon securing their retreat rather than upon plunder. My 
servants gave a wonderful account of tho many perils tliey had en« 
countered—somewhat exaggerated, 1 dare say—but they had done me 
a real good service, having marched ‘iOO miles through a very disturbed 
country, and arriving with animals and biiggage in good order. Indeed, 
throughout the Mutiny my servants behaved admirably. The Tchid- 
matgar (table attendant) never failed to bring mo my food under the 
hottest lire, and tlio saices (grooms) were always present with tha 
horses w’honever they wore required, apparently quite indifferent to the 
risks they often ran,' Moreover, they became imbued with such a 
warlike spirit that, when I was invalided in April, 1858, four of them 
enlisted in a regiment of Bengal Cavalry. The khUhnatgar died soon 
after the Mutiny, but two of his brothers were afterwards in my 
service; one, who was with me during the Lushai expedition and the 
whole of the Afghan war, never left mo for more than twenty years, 
and we parted witli mutual regret at Bombay on board the P. and 0. 
steamer in which I took my final departure from India in April, 1898. 

Mine was not a solitary instance; not only the ofHeers’ servants, but 
the followers belonging to European regiments, such as cook-boys, 
aaicea and bliiaties (water-carriers), as a rule, behaved in the most 
praiseworthy manner, faithful and brave to a degree. So much was 
this the case, that when the troopers of the 9th Jiancers were called 
upon to njuue the man they considered most worthy of the Victoria 
Cross, an honour which Sir Colin Campbell purposed to confer upon 
the regiment to mark his appreciation of the gallantry displayed by all* 
ranks during tho campaign, they unanimously chose the head hhiaUe / 
Considering the peculiar position we were in at the time, it is some¬ 
what remaikable that the conduct of the Native servants should have 
been so generally satisfactory. It speaks as well, I think, for the 
masters as the servants, and proves (what 1 have sometimes heard 
denied) that Native servants are, as a rule, kindly and considerately 
treated by their European masters. 

To return to my story. The cannonade from within and without the 
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city continued unceasing, and the enemy had again to be driven out of 
the near suburbs. This duty was entrusted to General Chamberlain, 
whom I accompanied as one of his staff offio6l*s. His column consisted 
of about 800 Infantry and six guns, a few more men joining us as we 
passed the Hidge. This was the first occasion on which I had 
witnessed fighting in gardens and walled enclosures, and I realized* 
how difficult it W'as to dislodge iHen who knew how to take advantage 
of the cover thus afforded. Our soldiers, as usual, fought well against 
very heavy odds, and before wo wore able to force the enemy back into 
the city we had lost 1 officer and 40 men killed, and 8 officers and 16H 
men wounded, besides 11 poor fellows missing: every one of whom 
must have been murdered. The enemy had nearly 500 men killed, and 
considerably more than that number wounded. ' 

The result of the day’s experience was so far satisfactory that'it 
determined General Beed to get rid of all the Hindustani soldiers still 
remaining in camp. It was clear that the Native officers' party near 
the Mound piquet had been treacherous; none of them were ever'seen 
again, and it was generally believed that they had joined the enemy in 
their dash tlirough the camp. The other Native soldiers did not 
hesitate to denounce their Hindustani comrades as traitors ; the latter 
were consequently all sent away, except a few men of the 4th Irregular 
Cavalry who were deprived of their horses and employed solely as 
orderlies. It was also thought advisublc to take the guns from the 
Native troop of Horae Artillery. A few of the younger men belonging 
to it deserted, but the older soldiers continued faithful, and did good 
work in the breaching batteries. 

There was a short lull after our fight on the 9th —a sure sign that the 
enemy’s loss w’as heavier than they had ciUculated upon. When the 
mutineers received reinforcements we were certain to bo attacked 
within a few hours, but if no fresh troops airived on the scene we could 
generally depend upon a day or two’s respite. 

Our next fight was on the 14th July. The rebels came out on that 
morning in great numbers, attacking Hindu Bao’s house and the Sabzi 
Mandi piquets, and supported by a continuous fire of Artillery from the 
walls. For some hours we remained on the defensive, but as the 
enemy's numbers increased, and we were greatly harassed by their fire, 
a column was formed to dislodge them. It was of about the usual 
strength, viz., 800 Infantry and six Horse Artillery guns, with the 
addition of a few of the Guides Cavalry and of Hodson’s newly-raised 
Horse. The command was given to Brigadier Showers, and I was sent 
as his staff officer; Beid joined in at the foot of the Bidge with all the 
men that could be spared, and Brigadier-General Chamberlain also 
accompanied the colunsn. 

We moved on under a very heavy fire until we reached an enclosure 
the wall of which was lined with the enemy. The troops stopped short, 
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when Chamberlain, seeing that they hesitated, erillod upon them to 
follow him, and gave them a splendid example by jumping his horse 
over the wall. The men did follow him, and Chamberlain got a ball in 
his shoulder. 

We hod great difficulty in driving the enemy l>ack; they contested 
• every inch of the ground, the many serais and availed gardens affording 
them admirable cover; but our troops were not to be withstood; 
position after position was carried until we found ourselves in sight of 
the Lahore gate and close up to the walls of the city. In our eagoriiess 
to drive the enemy back we hj^, however, come too far. It was iin- 
pijssible to remain where we were. Musketry from the walls and grape 
from the heavy guns mounted on the Mori and other bastions com¬ 
mitted terrible havoc. Men were falling on all sides, but the getting 
back was hazardous to the last degree.- Numerous as the enemy were, 
they liad not the courage to stand against us as long as we advanced, 
but the first sign of retreat was the signal for them to leave their shelter 
and press us the whole way to camp. 

When the retirement commenced I was with the two advanced guns 
in action on the Grand Trunk lioad. The subaltern in charge was 
severely wounded, and almost at the same moment one of his sergeants, 
a smart, handsome follow, fell, shot through the leg. Seeing some 
men carrying him into a hut at the side of the rood, I shouted: ‘ Don’t 
put him there; he will be left behind ; get a doolie for him, or put him 
on the limber.’ But what with tlie incessant fire from the enemy’s 
guns, the bursting of shells, the crashing of shot through the branches 
of the trees, and all the din and hubbub of battle, I could not have 
been heard, for the poor fellow with another wounded man was left in 
the hut, and both were murdered by the inutmeors. So many of the 
men with the two guns were hors de combat^ and the horses were so 
unsteady (several of them being wounded), that there was great 
difficulty in limbering up, and I was helping the drivers to keep the 
horses quiet, when 1 suddenly felt a tremendous blow on my back which 
made me faint and sif;k, and I was afraid I should not be able to 
remain on my horse. The powerless feeling, however, passed oif, and 
1 managed to stick on until I got back to camp. 1 had been hit close 
to the spine by a bullet, and the wound would probably have been fatal 
but for the fact that a leather pouch for caps, which I usually wore in 
front near my pistol, had somehow slipped round to the back; the bullet 
passed through this before entering my body, and w'as thus prevented 
from penotroiting very deep. 

The enemy followed us closely right up to our piquets, and but for 
the steadiness of the retirement our casualties must have been even 
more numerous than they were. As it was, they amounted to 15 men 
killed, 16 officers and 177 men womided, and 2 men missing. 
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The enemy*s loss was estimated at 1,000. For hours they were seen 
carrying the dead in carts back to the city. 

My wound, though comparatively slight, kept rae on the sick-list for 
a fortnight, and for more than a mouth I corild not mount a horse or 
put on a sword-belt. 1 was lucky in that luy tout was pitched close to 
tliat of John Oampbcll Brown, one of the medical officers attached to 
the Artillery. He had served during the first Afghan war, with Sale’s 
force, at Jalalabad, and throughout both the campaigns in the Panjab, 
and had made a great reputation for himself as an army surgeon. He 
looked after me while 1 was L Id up, and I could not have been in 
better bands. 

The Hcllii Force was fortunate in its medical officers. Some of the 
best in the army wore attiulied to it, iind all that waa possible to be 
done for the sick and wounded under the circuinstanccB was done. 
But the poor fellows had a bad time of it. A few of the worst cases 
were accommodated in the two or tliree houses in the cantonment that 
had escaped destruction, but the great majoiity had to put up with 
such shelter from the burning heat and drenching rain as an ordinary 
soldiers’ tent could provide. Those who could bear the journey and 
wore not likely to be fit for duty for some time were sent away to 
Meerut and Umballa; but even with the relief thus alTordod, the hos¬ 
pitals throughout the siege wore terribly overcrowded. Anrosthetics 
were freely used, but antiseptics were practically unknown, eonse- 
quently many of the severely wounded died, and few amputation 
cases survived. 

A great aggravation to the misery and discomfort in hospital was the 
plague of files. Delhi is at all times noted for haWng more than its 
share of these drawbacks to life in the Kast, but during the siege they 
were a perfect pest, and for the short time I was laid up I fully 
realized the suffering which our sick and wounded soldiers had to 
endure. At night the inside of rny tent was black with fiies. At the 
first ray of light or the smallest shake to the ropes, they were all astir, 
and for the rest of the day there was no peaeo; it was even difficult to 
eat without swallowing one or more of the loathsome insects. I had to 
brush them away with one hand while I put the food into my mouth 
with the other, and more than once I had to rush from the table, a 
fly having eluded all my efforts to prevent his going down my throat. 

As soon as I could get about a little, but before I was able to perform 
legitimate work, I was employed in helping to look after the con¬ 
servancy of the comp and its surroundings—an extremely disagreeable 
but most important duty, for an Indian army must always have a 
large following, for which sanitary arrangements ore a difficulty. Theft, 
large convoys of camels and bullock-carts arrived daily with suppliee 
and stores, and a considerable number of transport animals had to be 
kept in readiness to follow up the enemy with a suitably sized force, 
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whenever we could drive them out of the city. Without any shelter, 
and often with insufficient food, deaths amongst the animals were 
of constant occurrence, and, unless their carcases could at once be 
removed, the stench became intolerable. Every expedient was resorted 
to to get rid of this nuisance. Some of the carcases were dragged to a 
distance from comp, some were buried, and some wore burnt, but, not¬ 
withstanding nil our efforts, many remained to be gradually devoured 
by the jackals which prowled about the camp, and by the innumer¬ 
able birds of prey which instinct had brought to Delhi from the 
remotest parts of India.^ 

At a time when the powers of each individual were taxed to the 
uttermost, the strain on the Commander of the force was terribly 
severe. Mind and body were incessantly at work. Twice in the short 
space of six weeks had the officer holding this responsible position 
succumbed, and now a third was on the point of breaking down. 
Major-(ieneral Reed’s hetUtli, never very strong, completely failed, and 
on the 17th July, only twelve days after succeeding Sir Henry Bar¬ 
nard, he had to give up the command and leave the camp on sick 
certificate. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Gbnbral Rbed was succeeded by Brigadier Arohdole Wilson, the 
officer who conimandod the Meerut column at the beginning of the 
campaign, and who was so successful in the dghts on the Hindun. 
Though a soldier of moderate capacity, Wilson was quite the best of 
the senior officers present, three of whom were superseded by his 
selection. Two of these, Congreve, Acting-Adjutant-General of Queen's 
troops, and Graves, who had been Brigadier at Delhi when the Mutiny 
broke out, left the camp on being passed over; tho third, Longfidld, 
took Wilson’s place aa Brigadier. 

Wilson's succession to the command gave great relief to the troops 
on account of the systematic manner in which he arranged for the 
various duties, and the order and method he introduced. The com- 
parative rest to the troops, as well as the sanitary improvements he 
effected, did a good deal for the health of the force. Wilson also took 
advantage of the reinforcements we had received to strengthen our 
position. As far as possible he put a stop to tlio practice of following 
up the enemy close to the city walls when they were driven off after 
an attack (a practice which had cost us many valuable lives), content¬ 
ing himself with preventing the rebels from remaining in the immediate 
vicinity of our advanced posts. 

* * Adjutants’ never seen in ordinary times further north than Bengal, 
appeared in hundreds, and were really useful scavengers. 
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The day after Eocd's depaj’turo another sharp and prolonged attack 
was inado upon the Bidge batteries and Sabzi Mandi piquets, and in 
the afternoon a column was sent to drive the enemy away. It con¬ 
sisted of four Horse Artillery guns, 750 Infantry, and the Guides 
Cavalry. Lieutonant'Colonol Jones, of the 60th llifles, commanded 
the column, and, having gained experience from the lesson we had 
received on the 14th, he took care not to approach too near to the city 
walls, but cleared the Sabzi Mandi, and took up a good position, where 
he remained for some little time. This unusual procedure seemed to 
disconcert the enemy, most of whom returned to the city, while those 
who remained to 6ght did not come to such close quarters as on pre¬ 
vious occasions. Keverthclcns, w*e had 1 ofheer and (12 men killed, 
6 officers and 66 men wounded, and 2 men were missing. 

The four following days passed without any serious attack being 
made, but an unfortunate accident occurred about this time to a cousin 
of mine. Captain Grecnsill, of the 24th Foot. He was attached to tho 
Engineer department, and was ordered to undertake some reconnoit¬ 
ring duty after dark. On nearing the enemy’s position he halted his 
escort, in order not to attract attention, and proceeded alone to examine 
tho ground. Tho signal which he had arranged to give on his return 
was apparently misunderstood, for as he approached the escort bred ; 
he was mortally wounded, juid died in great agony the next morning. 

The last severe contest took place in the Sabzi Mandi on the IBtb, 
for by this time the Engineers* incessant labour had resulted in the 
clearing away of the old serais and walled gardens for some distance 
round the posts held by our piquets in that suburb. The * Sammy 
House * piquet, to the right front of Hindu Rao*s house, was greatly 
strengthened, and cover was provided for the men occupying it—a 
very necessary measure, exposed as the piquet was to the guns on the 
Burn tend Mori bastions, and within grape range of tho latter, while 
the enemy*S Infantry were enabled to creep close up to it unperceived. 

The impro.vementa we had made in this part of our position were, 
no doubt, carefully, watched and noted by the rebels, who, finding that 
all attempts to dislodge us on the right ended in their own discomfi¬ 
ture, determined to try whether our left was not more vulnerable 
than they had found it in the earlier days of the siege. Accordingly 
early on the 23rd they sallied forth from the Kashmir gate, and, occu- 
pying Ludlow Castle and its neighbourhood, shelled Metcalfe House, 
the stable piquet, and tho mosque piquet on the Bidge. As all attempts 
to silence ihe enemy’s guns with our Artillery proved unavailing, and 
it was feared that if not dislodged they would estabUsh a battery at 
Ludlow Castle, a small column under Brigadier Showers moved out by 
a cutting through the Bidge on our left, its object being (in conjunc¬ 
tion witii the Metcalfe House piquets) to tain the enemy’s right and 
capture their gnns. 
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The troops detailed for this duty oonsisted of six Horse Artillery 
guns, 400 British Infantry, 300 of the let Punjab Infantry, and a party 
of the Guides Cavalry, in addition to 250 men detached from the 
Metcalfe House piquets. The advance of the column up the road lead- 
ing towards the Kashmir gate appeared to be unnoticed until it arrived 
close to the enemy, who then opened with grape. Our troops pressed 
on, and in their eagerness to capture the guns, which were being with* 
drawn, got too near the city walls. Here Showers was wounded, and 
the command devolved on Lieutcnant'Colonel Jones, of the 60th, who 
skilfully conducted the retirement. Our loss was 1 officer and 11 men 
killed, 5 officers and 34 men wounded. Captain liEw, one of my two 
companions on the mail-cart from Uniballa, was the officer killed. 

The enemy were fairly quiet between the 23rd and 31st July, on 
which date they moved out of the city in considerable strength, with 
the Intention of making a temporary bridge across the cut in the 
swampy ground I have before described, and so threatening our rear. 
A column under Coke was sent to the other side of the cut to intercept 
the enemy should they succeed in getting across; this column was 
joined at Alipur by the Kumaon battalion (composed of Gurkhas and 
hill-men), about ^K) strong, which had just arrived from the Punjab 
as escort to a large store of aniinuniticm. The services of these troops 
were, however, not required, for the rain, which had been coming down 
in torrents for some hours, had caused such a rush of water that the 
bridge was carried away before it was completed. The enemy then 
retired towards the city. On reaching the suburbs they were re¬ 
inforced by a large body of Infantry, and a most determined attack 
was made on the right of our position. This occurred about sunset, 
and all night the roar of musketry and artillery was kept up without a 
moment’s cessation. 

The next day was the anniversary of a great Mahomedan festival, 
when it was the custom for the King to pray and moke sacrifice at the 
Idgah, in commemoration of Abraham’s intended offering up of 
Ishmai].'^ On this particular occasion, however, the sacrifices were to 
be dispensed with in deference to Hindu prejudices,f and in their stead 
a tremendous imited effort was to bo made by Hindus and Mussulmans 
to exterminate the Feringhis, All the morning of the let August 
mosques and' Hindu temples were crowded with worshippers offering 
up prayers for the success of the great attempt, and in the afternoon 
the rebels, mad with excitement and fanaticism, issued in countless 
numbers from the city gates, and, shouting the Moslem battle-cry, 
advanced and threw themselves on our defences. They were driven 
back by our deadly volleys, but only for a moment; they quickly re- 


* According to the religion of^Islaiu, Islimail, not Isaac, was to have been 
offered up by Abraham, 

}* Forrests ‘The Indian Mutiny,* 
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formed and made a fresh attack, to bo stopped again by our steady, 
unoompromising tire. Time after time they rallied and Imrlod them¬ 
selves against our breastworks. All that n^ht and well on into the 
next day the fight continued, and it was post noon before the devoted 
fanatics became convinced that their gods hod deserted them, that 
victory was not for them, and that no effort, however heroic on their 
part, could drive us from the Eidge. The enemy’s loss was heavy, 
ours trifling, for our men were admirably steady, well protected by 
breastworks, and never allowed to show themselves except when the 
assailants came close up. We had only 1 officer and 0 men killed and 
36 men wounded. 

The officer was Lieutenant Eaton Travers, of the Ist Punjab 
Infantry. He had been seven years with the regimen^, and had been 
present with it in nearly all the many frontier fights in which it had been 
engaged. He was a bright, happy fellow, and a great friend of mine. 
As Major Coke, his commanding officer, published in regimental 
orders: * This gallant soldier and true-hearted gentleman was beloved 
and respected by the officers and men of the regiment. His loss is an 
irreparable one.’ 

The enemy were much depressed by the failure of the Bakhra Id 
attack, from which they had expected great things. They began to 
despair of being able to drive us from our position on the Kidge, which 
for seven weeks had been so hotly contested. They heard that 
Nicholson with his Movable Column wiis hastening to our assistance, 
and they felt that, unless they could gain some signal victory before 
reinforcements reached us, we should take our place as the besiegers, 
instead of being, as hitherto, the besieged. Disaffection within the 
city walls was on the increase; only the semblance of authority 
remained to the old and well-nigh impotent King, while some of his 
sons, recognizing their perilous position, endeavoured to open negotia¬ 
tions with us. Many of the sepoys were reported to be going off to 
their homes, sick and weary of a struggle the hopelessness of which 
they had begun to realize. 

Our work, however, was far from being finished. Notwithstanding 
losses from death and desertion, the enemy still outnumbered us by 
about eight or nine to one. 

All this time our cormnunication with the Punjab was maintained, 
and we regularly received letters and newspapers from "England by 
tlie northern route; but for several weeks we had had no news from 
the south. Humours of disasters occasionally reached us, hut it was 
not until the second week in July that we hoard of the fight at Agra, 
the retirement of our troops, and the flight of all the residents into 
the fort. 

These scraps of intelligence, for they were mere scraps, written often 
in Greek character, some screwed into a quill, some sewn between the 
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doubl6 soles of a man’s Bhoe^ and some twisted up in the mossengeir’s 
hair, were eagerly looked for, and as eagerly deciphered when they 
came. It was cheering to learn that Allahabad was safe, that Lucknow 
was still holding out, that troops from Madras, Ceylon, and the 
Mauritius had reached Cakutta, and that Lord Elgin, taking a states^ 
manlike view of the situation, hod diverted to India* the force intended 
for tlie China expedition, and we fondly hoped that some of the six 
British regiments reported by one inessengor to have arrived at Cawn- 
pore would be sent to the assistance of the Delhi Force. 

Strangely enough, we knew nothing of the death of Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence or General Wheeler, and had not even heard for certain that 
Cawnpore had fallen and that Lucknow was besieged, whjjg there were 
constant reports that Wheeler was marching up the Trunk Boad. 
Being most anxious to get some authentic Intelligence, Normanf on 
the 15th July wrote a letter in French addressed to General Wheeler at 
Cawnpore, or whoever might be in command between that place and 
Delhi, giving an account of our position at Delhi, and expressing a 
hope that troops would soon march to o\ir assistance. The letter was 
entrusted to two sefpoys of the Guides, who carried out their difficult 
task most faithfully, and on the 3rd August returned with the follow¬ 
ing reply from General Havelock, addressed to Major-General Beed: 


‘ Cawnpore, left l)ank of tbo Ganges, 

‘ 2&th Juiify 1857. 

* My dear General, 

‘ Yesterday I saw Captain Norman's letter of the Idth iiutant 
from Delhi, addressed to Sir Hugh Wheeler. That gallant officer and 
the whole of his force were destroyed on the 27th June by a base act of 
treachery. Sir Henry Somerset is Gommander-in-Chief in India and 
Sir Patrick Grant in Bengal Under the orders of the supreihe 
Government I have been sent to retrieve affairs here. I have 8pocihc\ 
instructions from which I cannot depart. I have sent a duplicate of 
your letter to Sir P. Grant. In truth, though most anxious to inai*ch 
on Delhi, I have peremptory orders to relieve Lucknow. I have, 

* Since wilting the above it hoa been brought to n»y notice that the 
promptitude with which the troops were diverted to India was duo in a great 
measure to the foresight of Sir George Grey, the Governor of the Cape, who, 
on hearing of the serious state of affairs in India, immediately ordered all 
transMrts which touched at the Cape on, their ivay to lake jiart in the China 
Kxpoaitionary Force, to proceed directly to Calcutta instead of to Singapore.. 
He also despatolied as many of the Cape garrison as he could spare, with 
stores, etc., 10 India. It is right, therefore, that ho should share with Lord 
Elgin the credit of having so quiokly grasiied the magnitude of the ciisis 
through which India was passing. 

t Owing to Brigadier-Genend Chambtfjkin having been placed Jiorn th 
comixA by the severe wound he roceiveo^he previous day, Norman was 
carrying on tlio duties of Adjutant-General. 
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thank God, been very euccessful. I defeated the enemy at Futtehpore 
on the 12th, and Pandn Naddi on the 15th, and thie place, which I re¬ 
captured on the 16th. On each occasion I took all the guns. Immense 
reinforcements are coming from England and China. Sir Patrick 
Grant will soon be in the field himself. L\|kiow holds out. Agra is 
free for the present. I am sorry to hear you are not quite well. 1 beg 
that you will lot me hear from you continually.’ 

Two days afterwards another letter was received; this time from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser-Tytler, A.Q.M.G., with Havelock’s force, 
addressed to Captain Earle, A.Q.M.G., Meenit, and ran as 

fc^^ws: 

** ‘ Cawiipore, Jidy 27<A. 

* General Havelock has crossed the river to relieve Lucknow, which 
will be effected four days hence. He has a strong force with him, and 
he has already thrashed the Nana and completely dispersed bis.force. 
Wc shall probably march to Delhi with four or five thousand 
Europeans and a heavy Artillery, in ruunber, not in weight. The 
China force is in Ci^cuUa, 5,000 men. More troops expected imme¬ 
diately. Wo shall soon bo with you,’ 


These sanguine ex^tations were never fulfilled I Instead of Luck¬ 
now being relieved in four days, it waa nearly four months before that 
result was achieved, and instead of troops from Cawnpore coming to 
help us at Delhi, the troops from Delhi formed the chief part of the 
force which relieved Lucknow. 

While we were rejoicing at the prospect of being reinforced by a large 
number of British soldiers, a gloom was cast over the whole camp by 
the rumour that Sir Henry Lawrence was dead. As the first British 
Buler of the Punjab, Henry Lawrence was known by reputation to, and 
respected by, every man belonging to the Delhi Force, and all realized 
what a serious loss his death would bo to the belesgucred garrison of 
Lucknow. Much time, however, was not given us for lamentation, for 
at the end of the first week in August another attempt was mode to 
drive us from the Metcalfe House piquets. Guns were again brought 
out through the Kashmir gate, and pasted at Ludlow Castle and the 
Kudsiabagh ; at the same time a nutnber of Infantry skirmishers kept 
up an almost constant fire from the jungle in front of our position. 
The losses at the piquets themselves were not heavy, good cover having 
been provided; but tho communications between tho piquets and our 
main position were much exposed and extremely hazardous for the 
reliefs. It was felt that tho enemy could not be allowed to remain in 
such close proximity to our outposts, and Showers (who hod recovered 
from his slight wound) was ag4^ordered to drive them off, for which 
purpose lie was given a strong body of Infantry, composed of Europeans, 
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ISUchs, aud Gurkhas, a troop of Horse Artillery, a squadron of the 9th 
Lancers, and the Guides Cavalry, The result was a very brilliant little 
affair. The orders on this occasion were to ‘ move up silently and take 
the guns at Ludlow Castle.' The small column proceeded in the 
deepest silence, and the first sound heard at dawn on the 12th August 
^ was the challenge of the enemy's sentry, ‘ Ho come dar V (Who comes 
there ?). A bullet in his body was the reply. A volley of musketry 
followed, and effectually awoke the sleeping foe, who succeeded in 
lotting off two of their guns as our men rushed on the battery. An 
Irish soldier, named Bcegan, springing forward, prevented the discharge 
of the third gun. He bayoneted the gunner in the act of applying the 
port-fire, and was himself severely wounded. The rebel Artillerymen 
stood to their guns splendidly, and fought till they were all killod. The 
enemy’s loss was severe; some 250 men were killed, and four guns 
were captured. On our side 1 officer and 19 men were killod, 7 officers 
and 85 men wounded, and 5 men misBing. Amongst the wounded was 
the gallant Commander of the column, and that fine soldier, Major 
tiolm Coke, the Commandant of the 1st Punjab Infantry. The return 
to camp was a stirring sight: the captured g\ins were brought home in 
triumph, pushed along by the soldiers, all madly cheering, and the 
horses ridden by men carrying their muskets with bayonets fixed. 

The following morning the Punjab Movable Column arrived. 
Nicholson had preceded it by a few days, and from him I heard all 
about his fight with the Sialkot mutineers at Trimmu Ghat and the 
various marches and counter-marches which he had made since I left 
him at Philour. 

The column was a most welcome addition to our force. It now 
consisted of the 52nd Light Infantry, a wing of the 61st Foot, a Field 
Battery, a wing of the 1st Baluch Begiment, and the 2nd Punjab 
Infantry, beside 200 newly-raised Multani Cavalry and 400 military 
police. This brought up our offective force to about 8,000 rank and 
tile of all arms.* A more powerful siege-train than we had hitherto 
possessed was on its way from Ferozepore, and three companies of the 
8th Foot, detachments of Artillery and the 60th Bitics, the 4th Punjab 
Infantry, and about 100 recruits for the 4th Sikhs were also marching 
towards Delhi. In addition, a small contingent from Kaslimir and a 
few of the Jliind Baja’s troops were shortly expected, after the arrival 
of which nothing in the shape of reinforcements could be looked feur 
from the north. 

Nor could we hope for any help from the south, for no detinito news 
had been received from Hawelock since his letter of the 2dth of July, 
and rumours had reached us that, finding it impossible to force his way 
to Lucknow, he had been obliged to retire upon Cawnpore. It was felt, 

* There were besides in camp at this tbne 1,585 sick and wounded, not- 
witlistaudiug that several hundred men liad boon seut away. 
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therefore, that if Delhi were to be token at all, it must be taken 
quickly, before our augmented numbers should be again diminlslicd by , 
sickness and casualties. 

The enemy knew our position as well as'we did, and appreciating 
the great value the siege-troin would be to us, they decided on making 
a B\]preme effort to intercept it. A few days before they had been^ 
foiled by Hodson in an attempt to cut off our communication with the 
Punjab, and were determined to ensure success on this occasion by 
employing a really formidable force. This force left Delhi on the 
24th August, and proceeded in the direction of the Kajafgarhy/nf. 

At daybreak the foUowing morning Nicholson started with sixteen 
Horse Artillery guns, 1,600 Infantry' and 450 Cavalry, his orders being 
to overtake the enemy and bring them to action. I hoped to have 
been of the party, but Nicholson's request to have ’me as his staff 
officer was refused, as 1 hod not been taken off the sick-list, though I 
considered my wound was practically healed. 

It proved a most difficult march. Tho'rain fell in torrents, and the 
roads were mere quagmires. In the first nine miles two swamps had 
to be got through, on crossing which Nicholson heard that the 
insurgents were at Najafgarh, twelve miles further off. He deter¬ 
mined to push on, and at 4 p.m. he found them occupying a strong- 
position about a mile and three-quarters in length. In front was an 
old serai which was held in force with foui* guns, and on either side 
and in roar of the serai was a village equally strongly held; while 
running round the enemy’s right and rear was a huge drainage cut, 
swollen by the heavy rain. This cut, or nulla, was crossed by a 
bridge immediately behind the rebels’ position. Nicholson advanced 
from a side-road, which brought him on their right with the nulla 
flowing between him and them. Even at the ford the water was 
breast-high, and it was with much dillicffity and not without a good 
deal of delay that our troops crossed under a heavy fire from the serai. 
It was getting late, and Nicholson had only time to make a hasty 
reconnaissance. He decided to attack the serai, drive out the 
mutineers, and then, changing front to the left, to sweep down their 
line and get possession of the bridge. 

As the Infantry were about to advance, Nicholson thus addressed 
them: * Men of the 6lBt, remember what Sir Colin Campbell said at 
Chilianwala, and you have heard that he said the same to his gallant 
Highland Drigade at the Alma. I have the some request to make of 
you and the men of the Ist Bengal Fusiliers. Hold your firr until 
within twenty or thirty yards, then fire and charge, and the serai is 
yours.' Our brave soldiers followed these directions to the letter, and, 
under cover of Artillery fire, carried the serai. Front was then 
changed to the left as had been arranged, and the line swept along the 
enemy's defences, the rebels fiying before them over the bridge. They 
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confessed to a lose of more than 800 men, and they left in our hands 
thirteen field-pieces and a large quantity of ammunition, besides all 
their comp equipage, stores, camels, and horses. Our casualties were 
2 officers and 2:1 men killed, and 8 officers and 68 men wounded—two 
of the officers mortally, the third dangerously. 

. The enemy in the city, imagining from the size of the force sent 
with Nicholson that we could not have many troops left in camp, 
attacked us in great strengtih on the following morning (26th), but 
were beaten ofT with a loss on our side of only 8 killed and 
18 wounded. 


GHAPTEB XVII. 

By the 6th September all the reinforcements that could be expected, 
including the sioge train (consisting of thirty-two pieces of ordnance 
with ample nminanition) had arrived in camp, and the time had now 
como when it was necessary for Wilson to determine whether Delhi 
was to be assaulted, or whether the attempt must be given up. Long 
exposure to sun and rain began to tell terribly on the troops; sickness 
increased to an alarming extent, and on the 31st August there were 
2,868 men in hospital—a number which, six days later, had risen to 
2,877. 

Norman, on whose figures implicit reliance be placed, states 
that on this date the total number of eflective rank and file of all 
arms, Artillery, Engineers,. Cavalry, and Infantry, including gun- 
Lascars, Native drivers, newly-raised SDch Pioneers, and recruits for 
the Punjab regiments, was 8,748. 

The strength of the British troops was 8,217, composed of 
680 Artillery, 448 Cavalry, and 2,294 Infantry. The Infantry corps 
wore mere skeletons, the strongest being only 409 effective rank and 
file. The 52ud, which had arrived three weeks before with 600 healthy 
men, had already dwindled to 242 fit for duty. 

The above numbers are exclusive of the Kashmir Contingent of 
2,200 men and four guns, which had by this time reached Delhi; and 
several hundred men of the Jliind troops (previously most usefully 
employed in keeping open our communication with Kumal) were, at 
the llaja’s particular request, brought in to share in the glory of the 
capture of Delhi, the Baja himself accompanying them. 

No one was more alive than the Commander of the Delhi Field 
Force to the fact that no further aid could be expected, and no one 
realized more keenly than he did that the strength of the little army 
■-at his dis{^sal was diminishing day by day. But Wilson had never 
been sanguine as to the possibility of capturing Delhi without aid from 
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the Bonth. In a letter to Baird-Sniith dated the 20th August, he dis¬ 
cussed at length hie reasons for not being in a position to * hold out 
any hope of being able to take the place until supported by the force 
from below.* He now was aware that no troops could be expected 
from the south, and Sir Jolm Lawrence plainly told him that he had 
sent him the last man he could spare from the Punjab. On the 29th 
August Lawrence wrote to Wilson; ‘There seem to be very strong 
reasons for assaulting as soon as practicable. Every day*s delay is 
fraught with danger. Every day disalTbction and mutiny spread. 
Every day adds to the danger of the Native Princes taking part 
against us.* But Wilson did not find it easy to make up his mind to 
assault. He was ill. Kosponsibility and anxiety had told upon him. 
He had grown nervous and hesitating, and the longei: it was delayed 
the more difficult the task appeared to him. 

Fortunately for the continuance of our rule in India, Wilson had 
about him men who understood, as he was unable to do, the impossi¬ 
bility of our remaining any longer as we were. They knew that 
Delhi must either be taken or the army before it withdrawn. The 
man to whom the Commander first looked for counsel under those 
conditions—Baird-Siuith, of the Bengal l^^ngineers—proved himself 
worthy of the high and responsible position in which he was placed. 
Ho too was ill. Naturally of a delicate constitution, the climate and 
exposure had told upon him severely, and the diseases from which he 
was sufipring wore aggravated by a wound he had received soon after 
his arrival in camp. He fully appreciated the tremendous risks which 
an assault involved, but, in bis opinion, they were less than were those 
of delay. Whether convinced or not by his Chief Engineer’s argu¬ 
ments, Wilson accepted his advice and directed him to prepare a plan* 
of attack. 

Baird-Srnith was strongly supported by Nicholson, Chamberlain, 
Daly, Noifrnan, and Alex. Taylor. They were one and all in com¬ 
munication with the authorities in the Punjab, and they know that if 
* Delhi were not taken, and that speedily, there would be a struggle 
not only for European dominion, but even for European existence 
within the Punjab itself.'* 

Our position in that province was, indeed, most critical. An 
attempted conspiracy of Mahomedan tribes in the Murroe Hills, and 
an insurrection in the Gogaira district, had occurred. Both these 
aflairs were simply attempts to throw off the British yoke, made in the 
belief that our last hour was come. , The feeling that prompted them 
was not confined to the Mahomedans; amongst all classes and races in 
Jbhe Punjab a spirit of restlessness was on the increase; even the moat 
loyally disposed were speculating on the chances of our being able to 


* Paxyab AdministTation Beport, 1857-58. 
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h<^ our own, and doubting the advisability of adhering to our cause. 
On the part of the Sikhs of the Manjha* there was an unwillingness to 
enlist, and no good ruoruits of this class could be obtained until after 
Delhi had fallen. 

It was under these critical circumstances that a council of war was 
convened to decide definitely whether the assault should take place 
pr not. 

Nicholson was not a man of many intimacies, but as his staff officer 
I had been fortunate enough to gain his friendship. I was constantly 
with him, and on this occasion I was sitting in his tent before he set 
out to attend the council. He had been talMng to mo in confidential 
terms of persont^l matters, and ended by telling me of his intention 
to take a very unusual step should the council fail to arrive at any 
fixed determination regarding the assault. * Delhi must be taken,* he 
said, ‘ and it is absolutely essential that this should be done at once ; 
and if Wilson hesitates longer, I intend to propose at tO'day*s meeting 
that he should bo superseded.’ > I was greatly startled, and ventured to 
remark that, as Chamberlain was hors de combat from his wound, 
Wilson’s removal would leave him, Nicholson, senior officer with the 
force. He smiled as he answered : * 1 have not overlooked that fact. 
1 shall make it perfectly clear that, under the circumstances, I could 
not possibly accept the command myself, and I shall propose that it be 
given to Campbell, of tho 5‘2nd; 1 am prepared to serve under him for 
the time being, so no one can ever accuse me of being influenced by 
personal motives.’ 

Happily, Nicholson was not called upon to take so unusual a step. 
1 walked with him to the Head-Quarters camp, waited in great excite¬ 
ment until the council of war was over, and, when Nicholson issued 
from the General’s tent, learnt, to my intense relief, that Wilson had 
agreed to the assault. 

That Nicholson would have carried out his intention if the council 
had come to a different conclusion 1 have not the slightest doubt, and 
1 quite believe that his masterful spirit would have effected its purpose 
and borne down all opposition. '\^ether hia action would have been 
right or wrong is another question, and one on which there is always 
sure to be great difference of opinion. At the time it seemed to me that 
he was right. The circumstances were so exceptional—^Wilson would 
have proved himself so manifestly nnfit to cope with them had he 
decided on further delay~and the consequences of such delay would 
have been so calamitous and far-reaching, that even now, after many 
years have passed, and after having often thought over Nicholson’* 
intended action and discussed the subject with other men, 1 have not 
changed my opinion. 

* The £raot of countxy between the Sutlej and Bavi rivers. 
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In anticipation of an attack on Delhif preparations had been com* 
menood early in September, one of the firstthese being to form a 
.trench to the left of the ‘ Sammy House,* at the end of which a battery 
was constructed for four Q-pounders and two 24-poundor howitzers. 
The object of this battery was to prevent sorties from the Lahore or 
Kabul gates passing round the city wall to annoy our broaching battehes, 
and also to assist in keeping down the fire from the Mori bastion.'*^ 
This battery, moreover, led the enemy to believe that wc should attack 
them from our right, whereas it had been resolved to push the main 
attack from our left, wl^ere we could approach nearer to the walls under 
cover, and where our flank was completely protected by the river. 
The Engineers had also employed tbomselves in gettiiig ready 10,000 
fascines, as many gabions, and 100,000 sand-bags, besides fleld-maga- 
zines, scaling-ladders, and spare platforms. 

On the 7th September Wilson issued an order informing the force 
that arrangements for the assault would be commenced at once. He 
dwelt upon the hardsliips and fatigue which had been cheerfully borne 
by officers and men, and expressed his hope that they would be re¬ 
warded for their past labours, * and for a cheerful endurance of still 
greater fatigue and exposure.’ He reminded tlie troops of the reasons 
for the deadly struggle in which they were engaged, and he called upon 
all ranks to co-operate heart and soul in the arduous work now before 
them. 

Ground was broken that evening. Unfortunately Baird-Smith was 
not able to personally superintend the construction of the broaching 
batteries, but he had in his 'second-in-command, Alex. Taylor, a 
thoroughly practical Engineer, who not.only knew how to work him¬ 
self, but how to get work out of others. Ever alert and cheerful, he 
was trusted and looked up to by all his subordinatos, and was of all 
others the very man to be placed in charge of such a difficult and 
dangerous duty. 

The first battery, known as No. 1, was traced out in two parts, about 
700 yards from the Mori bastion, which the right half, with its five 
IS-pounders and one 8-inch howitzer, was intended to silence; while 
the left half, with its four 24-pounders, was to hold the Kashmir 
bastion in check. 

All night the Engineers worked at the battery, but although bef<u?e 
day broke it was nearly finished and armed, it was not ready to open 
fire until close on sunrise. The enemy did not fail to take advantage 

this chance. They poured in round after round of shot and grape, 
causing many casualties. Their fire slackened as our guns were gradu¬ 
ally able to make themselves felt, and by the afternoon it was sileiioed. 
Nothing remained of the Mori bastion but a of mins. No. 1 

* Komon's narrative. 
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battery was coininfiutlcd by Major James Brind,* the bravest of the 
brave. It was said of liiiu that he * never slept *; and Reid (of ‘ Hindu 
Rao * fame} wrote of him: ‘ On all occasions the exertions of this 
noble oflicor wore indefatigable. He was always to bo found where his 
presence was most required; and the example ho set to officers and 
men was beyond all praise.* 

No. 2 battery was next taken in hand. This was erected in front of 
Ludlow Castle, and about 500 yards from the Kashmir gate. Like 
No. 1, it was fonuod in two parts, the right half being intended for 
seven heavy howitzers and two 18-poundors, and the left for nine 
24-pounder8, commanded respectively by Majors Kayo and Campbell. 
All these guns were intended to breach the Kaslnnir bastion, where 
the main assault was to he made. 

Up till this time the enemy had imagined that the attack would be 
delivered from our right, and they were quite taken by surprise when, 
on the evening of the 8th September, we occupied Ludlow Castle. 

Baird-Smitli showed his grasp of the situation in attacking from our 
left, notwithstanding the greater distance of this part of our position 
from the city wall. No counter-attack could bo made on that flank, 
and the comparatively open ground between the Kashmir and Mori 
bastionK would assist us in protecting the assaulting columns. 

As soon os the enemy disoovorod their mistake, they did their utmost 
to prevent our bitteries being constructed; but the Engineers were not 
to be deterred. By the morning of the 11th No. 2 battery was com¬ 
pleted, armed, and unmasked, and No. 3 and No. 4 batteries were 
marked out in the Kudsiabagh. No. 3, commanded by Major Scott, 
was constructed for six 18-ponndcrs, and twelve 54-inch mortars under 
Captain Blunt. Norman in his narrative says : ‘ The establishment of 
Major Scott’s battery within 180 yards of the wall, to arm which heavy 
guns had to be dragged from the rear under a constant flro of musketry, 
was an operation that could rarely have been equalled in war.’ During 
the flrst night of its construction 89 men were killed and wounded; but 
with rare courage the workmen continued their task. They were 
merely unarmed pioneers; and with that passive bravery so character¬ 
istic of Natives, as man after man was knocked over, they would stop 
a moment, weep a little over a fallen friend, place his body in a row 
along with the rest, and then work on as before.f 

No. 4 battery, armed with ten heavy mortars, and commanded by 
Major Tombs, was placed under the belter of an old building, about 
half-way between No. 2^d No. 3 batteries.J 

* The late General Sir James Brind, G.C.B. 

t ‘The Indian Mutiny,* by Foirest. 

t When his Royal Highness the Princo of Wales was coming to India in 
1875, I obtained permission from Lord Napier of Magdala, who was then 
Oummandor-in-Chiof, to erect miniature embrasures to mark the gun of 
dii'eotion of a'ich of the breaching batteries ; and on these embrasures are 
recoi'dcd tho number, armament, and object ut‘ the luitterii s. 
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I was posted to the loft half of No. 2 battery, and had charge of the 
two right guns. At eight o’clock on the morning of the 11th Septem¬ 
ber wo opened fire on the Kashmir bastion and the adjoining curtain, 
and as the shots told and the stones Hew into the air and rattled down, 
a loud cheer bxirst from the Artillerymen and some of the men of the 
Carabinoors and 9tli Lancers who had volunteered to work in the 
batteries. The enemy had got our range with wonderful accuracy, and 
immediately on the screen in front of the right gun being removed, a 
round shot came through the embrasure, knocking tw'o or throq of us 
over. On regaining my feet, 1 found that the young Horse Artillery¬ 
man who was serving the vent wliilo I was laying the gun had had his 
right arm taken off. ^ 

In the evening of the same day, when, wearied with hard work and 
exhausted by the great heat, we were taking a short rest, trusting to the 
shelter of the battery for protection, a shower of grape came into us, 
severely wounding our commander, Campbell, whose place was taken 
by Edwin Johnson. We never loft the battery until the day of the 
assault — the 14th—except to go by turns into Ludlow Castle for our 
meals. Night and day the overwhelming fire was continued, and the 
incessant boom and roar of guns and mortars, with the ceaseless rain 
of shot and shell on the city, warned the mutineers that their punish¬ 
ment was at hand. We were not, however, allowed to have it all our 
own way. Unable to fire a gun from any of the three bastior^s we were 
breaching, the enemy brought guns intcj the open and enfiladed our 
batteries. They sent rockets from their martello towers, and they 
maintained a perfect storm of musketry from their advanced trench 
and from the city walls. No part of the attack was left unsearched by 
their fire, and though three months* incessant practice had made our 
men skilful in using any cover they had, our losses were numerous, 
B27 officers and men being killed and wounded between the 7th and 
14th September. 

On the evening of the 13th September Nicholson come to see whether 
we gunners had done our work thoroughly enough to warrant the 
assault being made the next morning. He was evidently satisfied, for 
when he entered our battery he said: * I must shako hands with you 
fellows; you have done your best to make my work easy to-morrow.* 

Nicholson was accompanied by Taylor, who had to make certain that 
the breaches were practicable, and for this purpose he detailed four 
subaltern officers of Engineers to go to the walla as soon as it was dork, 
and report upon the condition they were in. Greathed and Home 
were told off for the Water bastion breach, and Medley and 'Lang^ for 
that of the Kashmir bastion. Lang asked to be allowed to go while it 
was yet daylight; Taylor agreed, and with an escort of four men of 
the HOth Bides he crept to the edge of the cover in the Kudsiabagh, 

* Colonel Arthur Lang is the only one of the four now alive. 
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and then, running up the glacis* sat on top of the counterscarp for 
a few seconds studying the ditch and the two breaches. On his return 
Lang Reported the breaches to be practicable i as, however, it was 
desirable to ascertain whether ladders would be necessary, he was sent 
again after dark, in company with Medley. They took a ladder and a 
measuring-rotl with them, and were escorted by an officer and twent.y- 
four riflemen, of whom all but six were loft under cover in the Kudsia- 
bagh. Lang slipped into the ditch, which he found to be sixteen feet 
deep. Medley handed him the ladder and rod, and followed him with 
two riflemen, the other four remaining on the crest of the glacis to 
cover their retreat. With the help of the ladder they oscerided the 
berm and measured the height of the wolL Two minutes more, and 
they would have reached the top of the breach, but, quiet as they had 
been, their movements had attracted attention, and several of the 
enemy were heard running towards the breach. The whole party re¬ 
ascended as rapidly as possible, and, throwing themselves on the grass, 
waited in breathless silence, hoping the sepoys would go away, and that 
they might bo able to make another attempt to reakch tbe top of the 
breach. The rebels, however, gave no signs of retiring, and as all needful 
information hod been obtained, they determined to run for it, A volley 
was iired at tbe party as they dashed across the open, but no one was hit* 

Greathed and Home hod been equally successful, and by midnight 
Baird-Smith was able to report to General Wilson that both breaches 
were practicable. 

Baird-Smith urged the importance of attacking without delay. He 
pointed out the impossibility of continuing the high pressure at which 
nearly every man* in the force had been working during the post few days; 

* Nearly every man was on duty. The daily state of the several corps 
must have been veiy similar to the following one of the 75th Foot. 

DAILY STATE 
or 

H.M.’S 75th regiment. 


Camp Delhi, 13th September, 1857. 



(8d.) K CoUBTKKAY, 

True copy. Sergt.-Major, 

(Sd.) B. Babts^ Lieut.-A<]j., 76th Be^ 

76th Regiment. 
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that the tension was becoming too severe to last; and that every hour 
that passed without assaulting was a loss to us and a gain to the enemy. 

Before Wilson and Baird-Sinith separated, orders had been issued 
for the attack to be made at daybreak the next morning, the 14th. 

It was arranged that there were to be four assaulting columns and 
one reserve column. 

The lirstf second and third colunms, which were to operate on our 
left, were under the command of Brigadier-General Nicholson, who 


personally led No. 1 column. It consisted of: 

MKN. 

Her Majesty’s 7.0tli Foot - - • 300 

1st Bengal Fusiliers .... 2.50 

, 2nd Punjab Infantry .... 45 O 


Total • • 1,000 


and was meant to storm the breach near tlie Kashmir bastion. 

1 am indebted to the kindness of Mi’s. Baiter, the widow of my gallant 
friend and comrade. General Kicliard Biirter, O.B., who served throughout 
the Mutiny with the 76th Foot, lirst os Adjutant and afterwards as Captain, for 
the above ‘ Daily State * and for tJie following extract from that officer’s diary: 

‘ In the evening the order was published ior the storming of Delhi a little 
before daybreak the next nioniing, Sentember 14, and we each of us looked 
carefully to tho reloading of uur pistols, filling of ilauks, and getting as good 
])rot6ction as possible for our licaus, which would be exposed so much going 
up the ladders. 1 wound two puggria or turluins round ray old forage cap. 
with the last letter from the hills [Mrs. Barter was then at KasauU, in the 
Himalayas] in the top, and conmiittod myself to the care of Providence. 
There was not much sleep that niglit in our camp. I dropped off now and 
then, but never for long, and wlienevcr I woke 1 could see that tliere was a 
light in more than one of the officers’ Umta, and talking was f^ing on in a low 
tone amongst the men, the snapping of a lock or springing of a ramrod sound¬ 
ing far in tlie still air, telling of preparation for the coming strife. A 
little after midnight we fell in as quietly as possible, and by the light of a 
lantern tho orrlcrs for the assault were then read to the men. They were to 
the following inirfjort: Any officer or man who might bo wounded was to be 
left where he fell; 110 one was to step from the ranks to help him, as there 
wore no men to spare. If tho assault were successful he would be taken away 
in the dooUes, or litters, and carried to the roar, or wherever he could best 
receive medical assistance. If we failed, wounded and sound should be 
prepared to bear the worst There was to bo no plundering, but all prize 
taken was to be put into a common stock for fair division after all was over. 
No prisoners were to be mode, as we had no onq to gtiai’d them, and care was to 
be taken that no women or children w'ere injured. To this the men answered 
at once, by No fe^r, sir.” Tho officers now pledged their honours on their 
swords to abide by tliese orders, and the men then promised to follow their 
example. At this moment, just as tho regiment was about to march off, 
Father Bertrand came up in his vestments, and, addressing the Colonel, begg^ 
fur permission to bless the regiment, saying: ** We may differ some of us in 
matters of religion, but the blessing of a% old man and a clergyman can do 
nothing bnt good." The Colonel at onoe assented, and Fo&er Bertrand, 
lifting his hands to Heaven, blessed the regiment in a most impressive 
manner, offering np at the same time a prayer for our success and for mercy 
on the souls of those soon to die.’ 
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No. 2 column, under Brigadier Jones, of Her Majesty's Cist Foot, 
consisted of: 

MEN. 

Her Majesty’s 8 th Font • 

250 

2nd Bengal FusilirrM 

- 250 

4th Sikhs 

350 

Total 

. 850 

and was intended for the storming of the 
bastion. 

breach near the Water 

No. 3 column, under Colonel Campbell, of Her Majesty’s 52nd Light 
Infantry, consisted of: 

MEN. 

Her Majesty’s r»2iul Light Infantry 

- 200 

Kumaou Battalion 

- 250 

Ut Punjab Infantry 

500 

Total 

- 950 


and was told off to enter the Kashmir gate after it iiad been blown in. 

No. 4 column was to operate on our right. It was commanded by 
Major Beidt of the Sirmur battalion, and was composed of that 
regiment, the Guides Infantry, and such men from the piquets (Euro¬ 
pean and Native) as could be spared. Its strength was 860 men, 
besides 1,200 of the Kashmir Contingent, and its orders wore to attack 
the suburbs of Kisonganj and Pahaiipur, and support the main attack 
by ejecting an entrance at the Kabul gate. 

The' Koservo column, under Brigadier Longficld, Her Majesty's 
8 th Foot; was told to await tlie result of the attack, and afford assist¬ 
ance wherever required. It consisted of; 


MEN. 

n«»r Majesty's 61 at Foot- • • - 250 

4tli Punjab Infantry .... 450 

Wing Baluch battalion - - - - 300 

Total - . 1,000 


with 300 of the Jhind Contingent. 

There were besides 200 of the 6 Dth Bifles, who were to cover the 
advance of Nicholson’s columns, and join the reserve as soon as the 
assaults had been carried out. 

In order to provide these five columns, in all hardly 6,000 strong, the 
services of evtjry man wfio could bear arms had to be put into requisi¬ 
tion. Piquets were weakened to a dangerous extent, and many of the 
sick and wounded who ought to have been in hospital were utilized for 
iho protection of the camp. * 
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CHArTER XVIII. ^ 

It was intended, as I have before said, that the assault should be 
delivered at break of day, but many of the men belongin;^ to the regh 
xnents of the storming force had been on piquet all night, oudvit took' 
some time for them to rejoin their respective corps. A further delay 
was caused by our having to destroy the partial repairs to the breaches 
which the enemy had succeeded in oirocting during the night, notwith¬ 
standing the steady fire we had kept up. 

Wliile we were thus engaged, the Infantry wero ordered to lie down 
under cover. Standing on the crenellated wall which separated 
Ludlow Castle from the road, I saw Nicholson at the head of his 
column, and wondered what was passing through his mind. Was he 
thinking of the future, or of the wonderful part he had played during 
the past four months ? At Peshawar he had been Edwardes's riglit 
hand. At the head of the Movable Column ho had been mainly 
instrumental in keeping the Punjab quiet, and at Delhi everyone felt 
that during the short time he had been with us he wns our guiding 
star, and that but for his presence in the camp the assault which he 
was about to lead would probably never have come off. He was 
truly *a tower of strength.’ Any feeling of reluctance to serve under 
a Captain of the Company’s aimy, wliich had at first been felt by 
some, had been completely overcome by his wonderful personality. 
Each man in the force, from the General in command to the last^sjoined 
private soldier, recognized that the man whom the wild people on the 
frontier had deified—the man of whom a little time before Edwardos 
had said to Lord Canning, ‘ You may rely upon this, that if ever there 
is a desperate deed to bo done in India, John Nicholson is the man to 
do it ’—was one who had proved himself beyond all doubt capable of 
grappling with the crisis through which we were passing—one to follow 
to the death. Faith in the Commander who had claimed and been 
given the post of honour was unbounded, and every man was prepared 
‘ to do or die ’ for him. 

The sun had risen high in the heavens, when the breaching guns 
suddenly ceased, and each soldier felt he had but a brief moment in 
which to brace himself for the coming conflict. Nicholson gave the 
signal. The 60th Rifles with a loud choer dashed to the front in 
skirmishing order, while at the same moment the beads of the first 
and second columns appeared from the Kudsiabagh and moved steadily 
towards the breaches. 

No sooner were the front ranks seen by the rebels than a storm of 
bullets met them from every side, and officers and men fell thick on 
the erest of the glacis. Then, for a few seconds, amidst a blaze of 
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musketry, the soldiers stood at the edge of the ditch, for only one or 
two of the ladders had come up, the rest having been dropped by thpir 
killed or wounded carriers. Dark figures crowded on the breach, hurl¬ 
ing stones upon our men and daring them to come on. More ladders 
were brought up, they were thrown into the ditch, and our men, leap¬ 
ing into it, raised them against the escarp on the other side. Nicholson, 
at the head of a part of his column, was the first to ascend the breach 
in the curtain. The remainder of his troops diverged a little to the 
right to escalade the broach in the Kashmir bastion. Here Lieutenants 
Barter and Fitzgerald, of the* 7fith Foot, were the first to mount, and 
here the latter fell mortally wounded. The broaches were quickly 
filled with dead and dying, but the rebels were hurled back, and the 
ramparts which had so long resisted us were our own. 

The breach at the Water bjistion was carried by No. 2 column. No 
sooner was its head seen emerging from the cover of the old Custom¬ 
house than it was met by a terrible discharge of musketry. Both the 
Engineer officers (Groathed and Hovenden) who were leading it fell 
severely wounded, and of the thirty-nine men who carried the ladders 
twenty-nine were killed or wounded in as many seconds. The ladders 
were immediately seized by their comrades, who, after one or two vain 
attempts, succeeded in placing them against the escarp. Then, amidst 
a shower of stones and bullets, the soldiers ascended, rushed the breach, 
and, slaying all before them, drove the rebels from the walls. 

No. 3 column had in the meanwhile advanced towards the Kashmir 
gate and h'olted. Lieutenants Home and Salkeld, with eight Sappers 
and Miners and a bugler of the 52nd Foot, went forward to blow the 
gate open. The enemy were apparently so astounded at the audacity 
of this proceeding that for a minute or two they offered but slight 
resistance. They soon, however, discovered how small the party was 
and the object for which it had come, and forthwith opened a deadly 
fire upon the gallant little bond from the top of the gateway, from the 
city wall, and through the open wicket. 

The bridge over the ditch in front of the gateway had been destroyed, 
and it was with some difficulty that the single beam which remained 
could be crossed. Home with the men carrying the powdor-bags got 
over first. As the bags were being attached to the gate, Sergeant 
Carmichael was killed and Havildar Madhoo wounded; the rest then 
slipped into the ditch to allow the firing party which hod come up 
under Salkold to carry out its share of the dut^ 

While endeavouring 10 fire the charge, Salkeld, being shot through 
the leg and arm, handed the slow-match to Corporal Burgess, who fell 
morte^y wounded, but not until he had successfully performed his task. 

As soon as the explosionliad taken place, Bugler Hawthorne sounded 
the regimontal call of th 9 62nd. Meeting with ho response, he sounded 
twice again. The noise of firing and shouting was so great that neither 
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the sound of the bugle nor that of the explosion reached the column, 
but C3ampbell, after allowing the firing party what he thought was 
sufficient time, gave the order to advance. Captain Crosse, of the 52ad, 
was the first to reach the gate, followed closely by Corporal Taylor of 
his own company, and Captain Synge of the same regiment, who was 
Campbeirs Brigade-Major. In single file along the narrow plank they 
crossed the ditch in which lay the shattered remnant of the gallant little 
band; they crept through tlie wicket, which was the only part blo\^ 
in, and found the interior of the gateway blocked by an 18-pounuer 
gun, under which were lying the scorched bodies of two or three sepoys, 
who had evidently been killed by the explosion. The rest of the column 
followed as rapidly as the precarious crossing would admit, and when 
Campbell got inside he found himself face to face with both Nicholson’s 
and Jones’s columns, which, after mounting the tlu'oe breaches, poured 
in a mingled crowd into the open space between the Kashmir gate and 
the church. 

No. 4 column advanced from the Sabzi Mandi tow^ards Kisenganj 
and Paliaripur. Beid, the commtuider, was unfortunately wounded 
early in the day. Several other ofiicers were cither killed or wounded, 
and for a little time a certain amount of confusion existed owing to 
some misconception as to whether the command of the column should 
be exercised by the senior officer with the regular troops, or by the 
political officer with the Kashmir Contingent. The fighting was very 
severe. The enemy were in great numbers, and strongly posted on the 
banks of the canal—indeed, at one time there appeared to be a likeli* 
hood of their breaking into our weakly-guarded camp or turning the 
flank of our storming parlies. The guns at Hindu llao’s house, how« 
ever, prevented such a catastrophe by pouring slurapnel into the ranks 
of the rebels; and just at the critical moment Hope Grant brought up 
the Cavalry brigade, which hod been covering the assaulting columns. 
The Horse Artillery dashed to the front and opened fire upon the 
enemy. From the gardens and houses of Kisenganj, only two or three 
hundred yards off, the mutineers poured a deadly fire of musketry on 
our men, and from the bastion near the Lahore gate showers of grape 
caused serious losses amongst them. Owing to the nature of the 
ground the Cavalry could not charge. Had they retired the guns would 
have been captured, and hod the guns been withdrawn the position 
would have been lost. For two hours the troopers drawn up in battle 
array sat motionless, wtUle their ranks were being cruelly raked. Not 
a man wavered. Ho|^ Grant and four of his staff had their horses 
killed under them; two -of them, were wounded, and Hope Grant him¬ 
self was hit by a spent shot. In Tombs's troop of Horse Artillery 
al<Hie, 25 men out of were wounded, and 17 horses either killed or 
wounded. The 9th Lancers had 86 casualties amongst the men, and 
lost 71 horses. * Nothing daunted,' wrote Hope Grant, * those gallant 
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soldiers held thoir trying position with patient endurance; and^onmy 
praising them for their good behaviour, they declared their readiness to 
stancl the fire as long as I chose. The behaviour of the Native Cavalry/ 
he added, ‘was also admirable. Nothing could be steadier; nothing 
could be more soldierlike than their bearing.* 

The bold front shown by the Horse Artillery and Cavalry enabled 
No. 4 column to retire in an orderly manner behind Hindu Bao’s house, 
and also assisted the Kashmir Contingent in its retreat from the Idgah, 
where it was defeated with the loss of four guns. The repulse of this 
column added considerably to our difficulties by freeing many hundreds 
to take part in the fight which was being fiercely carried on within the 
city. 

Meanwhile the three assaulting columns had made good their lodg¬ 
ment oil the walls. The guns in the Kashmir and Water bastions had 
been turned so as to allow of their being used against the foe, and pre¬ 
parations were made for the next move. 

Nicholson’s orders were to push his way to the Ajinir gate, by the 
road running inside the city wall, and to clear the ramparts and bastions 
as he went. Jones was to make for the Kabul gate, and Campbell for 
the Jama Masjid. 

Tlioso throe columns reformed inside the Kashmir gate, from which 
point the first and second practii^y became one. Nicholson, being 
accidentally separated from his own column for a short time, pushed 
on with Campbell’s past the church, in the direction of the Jama 
Masjid, while the amalgamated column under Jones’s leadership took 
the rampart route past the Kabul gate (on the top of wluch Jones had 
planted a British flag), capturing m they advanced all the guns they 
found on the ramparts, and receiving no check until the Bum bastion 
was reached by some of the more adventurous spirits. Here the enemy, 
taking heart at seeing but a small number of opponents, mode a stand. 
They brought up a gun, and, occupying all the buildings on the south 
side of the rampart with Infantry, they poured forth such a heavy fire 
that a retirement to the Kabul gate had to be effected. 

It was at this point that Nicholson rejoined his own cohunn. His 
haughty spirit could not brook the idea of a retirement; however slight 
the check might be, he Imcw that it would restore to the rebels the 
confidence of which our hitherto successful advance had deprived them, 
and, bcUoving that there was nothing that brave men could not achieve, 
he determined to make a fresh attempt to sclxo th^ Bum bastion. 

The lane which was again to be traversed was about 200 yards long, 
with the city wall and rampart on the right, and'on the left flat-roof^ 
houses- with parapets, affording convenient shelter for the enemy’s 
sharp-shooters. 

As the troops advanced up this lane the mutineers opened upon them 
a heavy and destructive fire. Again and again they were checked, and 
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again and again they reformed and advanced. It was in this lane that 
Major Jacob, the gallant Commander of th<LlBt Bengal Fusiliers, fell, 
mortally wounded. His men wanted to carry him to iho rear, but he 
would not allow them to rcunain behind for him, and refused their help, 
urging thorn to press forward against the foe. The officers, loading far 
ahead of their men, were shot down one after the other, and the men, 
seeing them fall, began to waver, Nicholson, on this, sprang forward, 
and called upon the soldiers to follow him. Ho was instantly shot 
through the chest. 

A second retirement to the Kabul gate was now inevitable, and 
there all that was left of the first and second columns remained for 
the night. i 

CampbeH’s column, guided by Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, who from his 
intimate acquaintance with the city as Magistrate and Collector of 
Delhi was able to conduct it by the route least exposed to the enemy’s 
fire, forced its way to the vicinity of the Jama Masjid, whore it 
remained for half an hour, hoping that the other columns would come 
to its assistance. They, however, os has been shown, had more than 
enough to do elsewhere, and Campbell (who was wounded), seeing no 
chance of being reinforced, and having no Artillery or powder-bags with 
which to blow in the gates of the Jama Masjid, fell back leisurely and 
in order on the church, where he touched what was left of the lieserve 
coluiim, which had gradually been broken up to meet the demands of 
the assaulting force, until the 4th Punjab Infantry alone remained to 
represent it. 

While what I have just described was taking place, I myself was 
with General W^ilson. Edwin Jolmson and T, being no longer required 
with the breaching batteries, hiul been ordered to return to our staff 
duties, and we accordingly joined iho General at Ludlow Castle, where 
ho arrived shortly before the assaulting columns moved from the cover 
of the Kudsiabagh. 

Wilson watched the assault from the top of the house,' and when he 
was satisfied that it had proved successful, he rode through the Kash¬ 
mir gate to the church, whore he remained for the rest of the day. 

He was ill and tired out, and as the day wore on and he received 
di8Com*aging reports, he became more and more anxious and depressed. 
He heard of Reid’s failure, and of Reid himself having been severely 
wounded;'then came the disastrous news that Nicholson had fallen, 
and a report (happily false) that Hope Grant and Tombs were both 
killed. All this greatly agitated and distressed the General, until at 
last he began seriously to consider the advisability of leaving the city 
and falling back on the Ridge. 

1 was ordered to go and find out the truth of these reports, and to 
ascertain exactly what had happened to No. 4 column and the Cavalry 
on our right. 
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Just after starting on my crrancl, while riding through the Kashmir 
gate, I obsorved by the aidti of the road a doolio, without beivrers, and 
with evidently a wounded m m inside. I dismounted •to see if I could 
be of any use to the oecupant, when I found, to my grief and conster¬ 
nation, that it was Jolm Nicholson, with death written on his face. He 
told me that the bearers had put the doolio down and gone off to 
plund(*r; that ho was in groat pain, and wished to be taken to the 
hospital. Ho was lying on his hack, no wound was visible, and but for 
the pallor of his face, always colourless, there was? no sign of the agony 
he must haA c been enduring. On niy expressing a liope that ho was 
not sonoualy wounded, he said: ‘ J am dying; there is no chiuice for 
mo.* The sight of that great man lying lielpless and on the point of 
death Avas almost more than I could bear. Other men had daily died 
around mo, friends and comrades had been killed beside me, but I never 
felt as T felt then—to lose Nicholson seemed to me at that moment to 
lose everything. 

I searched about for the doolie-bearers, who, with other camp- 
followers, were busy ransacking the houses and shops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and carrying off* everything of the slightest value they could 
lay their hands on. Having with difficulty collected four men, I put 
them in charge of a sergeant of the 61st Foot. Talcing down his name, 
I told him who the wounded officer was, and ordered him to go direct 
to the field hospital. 

That was the last 1 saw of Nicholson. I found time to rido several 
times to the hospital to inquire after him, but I was never allowed to 
see him again. 

Continuing my ride, I soon came up with Hope Grant’s brigade. It 
had shortly before been relieved from its perilous and unpleasant 
position as a target for the enemy by tiio timely arrival of tlio Quldec 
Infantry and a detachment of the Iloluch battalion. I was rejoiced to 
liud Tombs alive and unhurt, and from him and other officers of my 
regiment I learnt the tremendous peppering ’ tliey had undergone. 
Hodsou was also there with his newly-raised regiment, some officers 
of the 9th lioncers, and Highton Jh’obyn, Watson, and Youughusband, 
of the Punjab Cavalry. l*robyn was in great spirits, having fallen 
tGiu{>orari1y into the command of his squadron, OAving to Charles 
Nicholson (Jolm Nicholson's yoimgcr brotJier) having boon selected to 
take Coke’s place with the 1st Punjab Infantry. ProbjTi retained 
his command throughout the campaign, for Charles Nicholson was 
wounded that very morning while gallantly leading his regiment. 
His right arm was being amputated when his heroic brother was 
carried mortally wounded into the same hospital, and laid on the bed 
diext to him. 

^ It seemed so important to acquaint the General without delay that 
Hope Grant and Tombs were Irath alive, that the Cavalry had been 
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relieved from theu exposed position, and that ^ere was no need for 
further anxiety aboui Heid’s column, that I galloped back to the church 
as ([uiekly as possible. 

The news I was able to give for the moment somewhat cheered the 
General, but did not altogether disp(d his gloomy forebodings; and the 
failure of CainpbeU’s coluiiiu (which just at that juncture returned to 
the church), the hopelessness of Nicholson’s condition, and, above all, 
the heavy list of casualties he received later, app(*ared to crush all 
spirit and energy out of him. His d«'jcction increased, and ho became 
more than ever convinced tliat liis wisest course was to withdraw from 
the city. He would, I tliink, have carried out this fatal moasure, not¬ 
withstanding that every ofiicor on his staiT was utterly opposed to any 
retrograde movement, had it not been his good fortune to have beside 
him a man siiiViciently bold and rcsululo to stimulate his flagging 
energies. Baird Smith's indon»itnblo couragri and determined perse¬ 
verance were never more conspicuous than at that critical moment, 
when, though suffering intense pain from his wound, and weakened by 
a wasting d4dasc, he refused to be put upon the sick-list; and on 
Wilson appealing to him for advice as to wlict.bor he should or should 
not hold on to the position wo Imd gained, the sliort but decisive answer, 
‘ We must hold on,* was given in such a determined and uncompro¬ 
mising tone that it put an end to all discussion. 

Neville Chamberlain gave similar advice. A.lthough still suffering 
from his wound, and only able to move about with difficulty, ho had 
taken up his position at Hindu Ilao^s house, from which ho exercised, 
tis far as his ph^'sical condition would allow, a general supervision and 
control over the events that took place on the right of the Ridge. He 
was accompanied by Daly and a very distinguished Native officer of 
the Guides, named Khan Sing Rosa, both of whom, like Chamberlain, 
were incapacitated by wounds from acti\e duty. From the top of 
Hindu Rao’a house Chamberlain observed the first succcBses of the 
oolumns, and their subsequent checks and retirements, and it was 
while he was there that he received two notes from General Wilson. 
In the first, written after the failure of the attacks on tlie Jama Mosjid 
and the Lahore gate, the General asked for the return of the Baluch 
battalion, which, at Chamberlain’s request, had been sent to reinforce 
Reid's column, and in it he expressed the hope that * we shall be able 
to hold what we have got.’ In the second note, written at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, the General asked whether Chamberlain * could do 
anything from Hindu Rao’s house to assist,’ adding, * our numbers are 
frigbtfuRy reduced, and we have lost so many senior officers that the 
men are not under proper control; indeed^ I doubt if they could be 
got to do anything dashing. I want your advice. If the Hindu 
Rao’s piquet cannot be moved, I do not think we shall be strong 
enough to take the city.* Chamberlain understood General WUson’s 
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second note to impry tliat ho contemplated ^vithdrawing the troops 
from the city, and he franjed his reply accordingly. In it he urged 
the nocessity for holding on to the last; he pointed out the advantages 
already gained, and the demoralization thereby indicted upon the 
enemy. The dying Nicholson advocated the same course with almost 
his latest breath. So angry and excited was he when he was told of 
tho Gonerars suggestion to retire, that he exclaimed, ‘Thank God I 
have strength yet to shoot him, if necessary.* There was no resisting 
such a consensus of responsible and reliable opinion, and ^Yilson gave 
up all idea of retreating. 

During the afternoon of the 14th, Norman, Johnson, and I, at the 
General’s desire and for his information, visited every position occupied 
by our troops within tho city walls. In some places there was great 
confusion—men without their oflicors, and otticers without their men— 
all without iriatnictions, and not knowing what was going on in their 
immediate neighbourhood, the inevitable result of the rapid advance 
We did what we could to remedy matters, and were able to report to 
Wilson that our troops were holding the wall from the Water bastion 
to tho Kabul gate in sufficient strength. But this was all the comfort 
we could give him. The fact is, too much had been sttempted on that 
eventful inoruing. Wo should have been satisfied with gaining pos¬ 
session of tho Kashmir and Water bastions, and getting a lodgment 
withhi the city walls. This was as much as throe such weak columns 
should have tried, or been asked to accomplish. No one who was 
present on that occasion, and experienced tho difficulty, indeed im¬ 
possibility, of k(^eping soldiers in hand while engaged in fighting along 
narrow streets and tortuous lanes, would evei* again attempt what was 
expected of the assaulting columns. 

While engaged in this duty wo (Norman, Johnson and I) were 
attacked by a party of the enemy who had been hiding in considerable 
numbers in a side-hvne watching for a chance. A fight ensued; >ve 
had only a small guard with us, but, fortunately, the firing was heard 
by the men of a near piquet, some of whom came to our help. With 
their assistance we drove off the sepoys, but in the scrimmage my poor 
mare was shot. She was a very useful animal, and her death was a 
great loss to me at the time. 

At sunset on the 14tb of September only a very small portion of the 
walls of Delhi was in our possession. Tho densely-populated city re¬ 
mained to be conquered. The magazine, the palace, and the Fort of 
Seliragarh, all strongly fortified, were still in the hands of the enemy. 
The narrow strip of ground we had gained had been won at severe loss* 
Three out of the four officers who commanded \ho assaulting columns 
had been disabled, and 66 offioers and 1,104 men had been killed and 
wounded. 

. The night of the 14th was spent by the General and staff in 
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* Skinner'H Iiouse,** close to the church. Host was badly needed, for 
almost everyone in tho force, oilicers and men alike, had been hard at 
work, night and day, for a week. ^J’hat night^Jnckily, we were allowed 
to bo at peace, for whether it was that tho rebels wore os tired as we 
wore, or that they w'erc busy making preparations for furtlier resistance, 
they did not disturb us; and when day broke wo were all refreshed 
and ready to continue the struggle. At one time, indeed, early in tho 
evening, the enemy appeared from their movomonts to be preparing to 
attack us, but just at that moment the band of the 4th Punjab Infantry 
struck up ‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheor 1* upon which the men of the reguneut 
did cheer, most lustily, and other regiments caught up and continued 
the inspiriting hurrahs, which apparently had the effect of disconcerting 
the mutineers and keeping thorn quiet. i 


CHAPTER XIX. 

On the morning of tho 15th the situetion was reviewed, and prepara* 
tious made for the conquest of the city. Order was restored amongst 
the troops, who, as I have shown, had become somewiiat demoralized 
by the street fighting. Regimeuta and brigades were got together; 
raids were made on all the store shops within reach, and every bottle 
of beer and spirits was broken, f Some of tho liquor would doubtless 
have been of great use in tho hospitals, but there was no moons of re¬ 
moving it, and the General wisely determined that it was best to put 
temptation out of the nieii’s way. Guns and mortars were placed into 

* The house belonged to the Skinner family, (uid was originally built by 
James Skinner, a Eurasian, who served llie M^igbul EiniJcror with great dis¬ 
tinction towanla the einl of the last century. IVbcn Jjoid Lake broke up that 
Mahomedan Prince’s jiower, Skinner entered the service of the East India 
Company and rose, to the rank of Major. He was also a C.ll. lie raised tlie 
famous Skinner's Horse, now the 1st iJengnl Cavalry. Uis father was an 
olficer in one of His Majesty’s regiments of loot, and after one of Lord Clive's 
battles married a Rajput lady of good family, who with her father and mother 
had been taken prisoners. Skinner himself married a Mahomedan, so that 
he had an interest in the three religions, Christian, Tliinlu, and Mahomedan, 
and on one occasion, when left on the ground severely wounded, he mafic a 
vow that if liis life were spared he would build three pla*je« of worsUiri—a 
chnrcl», a temple, and a mos(juc. He fulfilled his vow, and a few years later 
he built the onurch at Dellii, and the temple and mosque which arc in close 
proximity to it. (See Note at end volume.) 

t A report was circulated that a Urge niunlx-r of our men had fallen into 
the trap laid for them by the Native shopkeepers, and were disgracefully 
dnuik. I heard that a few men, pvercomo by heat and hard work, had given 
W'ay to temptation, but I did not see a single drunken man throughout Iho 
day of the assault, although, os I have related, 1 visited every iH>sitiou hold 
by our troops within the walls of the city.' 
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pOBitlon for shelling the city and palace, and a few houses near, where 
the enemy*B sharpshooters had ostablished themselyes, were seized and 
occupied. We soon, however, gave up attacking such positions, for we 
found that street fighting could not be continued without the loss of 
more men than wo had to spare, and that the wisest pbin would be to 
keep the soldiers under cover as much as possible while we sapped 
from house to house. A battery commanding Selimgarh and part of 
the palace was constructed in the college gardens, and a breach was 
made in the wall of the magazine, which was captured the next morn¬ 
ing with but slight loss. 

On the Ifith, and again on the 18th, Chaniborlain took command of 
the troops inside the city while the General rested for a few hours. 
He was, as he expressed himself in a note to Chamberlain, * completely 
done.’ 

The enemy now began to draw in their line. The suburbs were 
evacuated, aud riding through the Sabzi Mandi, Kisenganj and 
Paharipur, wo gazed with wonder at the size and strength of the works 
raised against us by the mutineers, in attacking which we had ex¬ 
perienced such heavy loss during the early days of the siege, and from 
which No. 4 column had been obliged to retire on the day of the assault. 

The smaller the position that had to be defended, the greater became 
the numbers concentrated in our immediate front, and every inch of 
our way through the city wjis stoutly disputed; but the advance, 
though slow, was steady, and considering the numbers of the insurgents, 
and the use they made at close quarters of their Field Artillery, our 
casualties w^ere fewer than could have been expected. 

I had been placed under the orders of Taylor, Baird-Smith’s inde¬ 
fatigable Lieutenant, who directed the advance towards^ the Lahore 
gate. We worked through houses, courtyards, and lanes, until on 4he 
afternoon of the 19th we found ourselves in rear of the Burn bastion, 
the attempt to take which on the 14th had cost the life of the gallant 
Nicholson and so many other brave men. We had with us fifty 
European and fifty Native soldiers, the senior officer of the party being 
Captain Gordon, of the 75th Foot. A single door separated us from 
the lane which led to the Burn bastion. Lang, of the Engineers, burst 
this door open, and out dashed the party. Bushing across the lane 
and up the ramp, the guard was completdy surprised, and the bastion 
was seized without our losing a man. 

Early the next day we were ,still sapping our way towards the 
Lahore gate, when we suddenly found ourselves in a courtyard In which 
were huddled together some forty or fifty baniaet* who were evidently 
as much in terror of the sepoys as they were of us. The men of our 
party nearly made on end of these unfortunates l^fore their officers 

Sellers of grain and lenders of money. 
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ooiild interfere, for to,the troops (Native and European alike) every 
man inside the walls of Delhi was looked upon as a rebel, worthy of 
death. These people, however, were unarmed, and it did not require a 
very practised eye to see that they were inoffensive. We thought, 
however, that a good fright would do them no harm, and might 
possibly help us, so for a time we allowed them to believe that they 
were looked upon as traitors, but eventually told them their lives 
would be spared if they would take us in safety to some place from 
which we might observe how the Lahore gate was guarded. After 
considerable hesitation and consultatipn amongst themselves they 
agreed to two of their party guiding Lang and me, while the rest re¬ 
mained as hostages, with the undershuiding that, if we did not return 
within a given time, they would bo shot. 

Our trembling guides conducted us through houses, lacross court¬ 
yards, and along secluded alleys, without our mooting a living creature, 
until we found ourselves in an upper room of a house looking out on 
the Chandni Chauk,'*' and within fifty yards of the Jjahore gate. 

From the window of this room we could ace beneath us the sepoys 
lounging about, engaged in cleaning their muskets and other occupa¬ 
tions, while some, in a lazy sort of fashion, were acting as sentries 
over the gateway and two guns, one of which pointed in the direction 
of the Sabzi Mandi, the other down the lane behind the ramparts 
leading to the J3um bastion and Kabul gate. I could soo from the 
number on their caps that these sepoys belonged to the ^th Native 
Infantry. 

Having satisfied ourselves of the feasibility of taking the Lahore 
gate in rear, we retraced our steps. 

The two bftniaa behaved, well throughout, but wore in such a terrible 
fright of anything happening to us that they would not allow us to 
leave the shelter of one house until they had carefully reconnoitred the 
way to the next, and made sure that it was clear of the enemy. This 
occasioned so much delay that our friends had almost given us up, and 
were on the point of requiring the hostages to pay the penalty for the 
supposed treachery of our guides, when we reappeared on the scene. 

We then discussed our next move, and it was decided to repeat the 
mancBUvro which had been so successful at the Bum bastion. The 
troops were brought by the route we had just traversed, and drawn up 
behind a gateway next to the house in which we had been concealed. 
The gate was burst open, and rushin^into the street, we captured the 
guns, and killed or put to flight the sepoys whom we had watched 
from our upper chamber a short time before, without losing a man 
ourselves. 

This was a great achievement, for we wore now in possesMon of the 

* * Silver Bazaar,* the main street of Delhi, in which were, and still are, 
situated all the principal jewellers' and cloth-merchants* shops. 
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main entraooo to Delhi, and the street of the city leading direct from 
the Ljihore gate to the piiloco and Jama Masjid, "Wo proceeded up 
this street, at hrst cautiously, hut on finding it absolutely empty, and 
the houses on either side abandoned, wo pushed on until we reached 
the Delhi Bank. Here there was firing going on, and round shot 
flying about from a couple of guns placed just outside the palace. But 
this was evidently an expiring eflbrt. The great Maliomedan mosque 
liad just been occupied by a column under tho coiunuind of Major 
James Brind; while Ensign McQueen,* of the 4th Punjab Infantry, 
with one of his own men had pluckily reconnoitred up to the chief 
gateway of tho palace, and reported that there were but few men left 
ill tho Moghul fort. 

The honour of storming this last stronghold was appropriately 
reserved for the 60th Bifles, the regiment which had been the first to 
engage the enemy on the banks of the Hindun, nearly four months 
before, and which tlu'oughout tho siege had so greatly distinguished 
itself. 

Homo, of the Rngiueers, the hero of the Kashmir gate exploit, first 
advanced with some Sappers and blew in the outer gate. At this, the 
last struggle for the capture of Dellii, I wished to be present, so 
aitached myself for the occasion to a party of the 60th llifles, under 
the command of Ensign Alfred Hcathcotc. As soon as the smoke of 
tho explosion cleared aw’ay, tho 60th, supported by the 4th Punjab 
Infantry, sprang through the gateway; but wo did not got far, for 
tlioro was a second door beyond, chained and barred, which was with 
diflleulty forced open, when tho whole party rushed in. The recesses 
in tho long passage wliich led to tho palace buildings wore crowded 
with wounded men, but there was very little opposition, for only a few 
fanatics still held out. One of tliese—a Mahomedan sepoy in the 
uniform of a Grenadier of the 87th Native Infantry—stood quietly 
about thirty yards up the passage with his musket on his hip. As we 
approached he slowly raised his weapon and fired, sending tho bullet 
through McQueen’s helmet. The brave fellow then advanced at tho 
charge, and was, of course, shot down. So ended the 20tli September, 
a day 1 am never likely to forget. 

At sunrise} on the 2lBt a royal salute proclaimed that we wore again 
masters in Delhi, and that for the second time in the century the great 
city had been captured by a British force. 

Later in the day General Wilson established his Head-Quarters in 
the Duwan-i-khas (the King’s private hall of audience), and, as was in 
accordance mth the fitness of things, the 60th Bifies and the Sirmnr 
battalion of Gurkhasj* wore the first troops of Her Majesty’s army to 

* Now Lii'iitcimrit-Ocneral Sir John McQueen, K.C.B. 

t The (iiirkhaa bccuinc such friends with the men of the let Battalion 
SOUi Ritlea iluriiig the siego—the admiration of brave men for brave men — 
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garrison the palaco of tho Moghuls, in which tlic traitorous and 
treacherous massacre of Knglifib men, women and children hud been 
perpetrated. . ^ * 

The importance of seoiiring tho principal members of the Royal 
Family was pressed upon tho Goncral by Chamberlain and Hodson, 
who both urged that the victory would be incomplete if the King and 
his male relatives were allowed to remain at large. "Wilson would not 
consent to any force being sent after them, and it was with considerable 
reluctance that he agreed to Hodson going on this hazardous duty with 
some of his own men only. The last of the Moghul Emperors had 
token refuge in Huinayun’s tomb, about seven miles from Delhi, 
where, on tho afternoon of the 21 st, ho surrendered to Hodson on 
receiving a promise from that officer that his own life anj the lives of 
his favourite wife and her son should bo spared. Hodson brought 
them all into Delhi and placed them under a European guard in a 
house in tho Chandui Chauk, thus adding one more to the many 
valuable services ho had rendered throughout the siege. 

I went with many others the next day to ace the King; the old man 
looked ^most wretched, jind as he (jvidently disliked intensely being 
stared at by Europeans, 1 quickly took my departure. Oji my way 
back I was rather startled to see the three lifeless bodies of the King’s 
two sons and grandson lying exposed on the stone platform in front of 
the Kolwali. On enquiry 1 learnt that Hudson had gone a second 
time to Huiiiayun’s tomb that morning witli the object of capturing 
these Princes, and on the way back to Delhi had shot them with his 
owii hand—an act which, whether necessary or not, has undoubtedly 
cast a blot on his reputation. His own explanation of tho circum- 
stance was that he feared they would be rescued l)y the mob, who 
could easily have overpowered his small escort of 100 sowars, and it 
certainly would have been a misfortune had these men escaped. At 
the time a thirst for revenge on account of the atrocities committed 
within the walls of Delhi was so great that the shooting of the Prhicea 
seemed to the excited feelings of the army but an act of justice; and 
there wete some men, whose opinions were entitled to the greatest 
respect, who considered the safety of the Rritish force would have 
been endangered by the escape of the representatives of the house of 
Taiinur, and that for this reason llodson’s act was justified. 

My own feeling on the subject is one of sorrow that such a brilliant 
soldier should have laid himself open to so much adverse criticism. 
Moreover, I do not think that, under any circumstances, he should 
have done the deed himself, or ordered it to be done in that summary 

that they made a special request to be allowed to wear the same uniform as 
Uieir * brothers’ in the Rifles. Tliis was acceded t<», and the 2ud Gurkhas 
are very proud of the little red line on their facings. 
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manner, nnloae there had been evident signs of an attempt at a 
rescue. 

But it ^ust be understood that there was no broach of faith on 
Hodson’s part, for he steadily refused to give any promise to the 
Princes that their lives should be spared; he did, howeix'*, un¬ 
doubtedly by this act give colour to the accusations of blood-thirstiness 
which his detractors were not slow to make. 

The news that wo had occupied the palace, and were in complete 
possession of the city of Delhi, consoled Nicholson on his deathbed. 
From the first there was little hope that this valuable life could bo 
saved. Ho was taken into hospital in a fainting condition from 
internal hemorrhage, and he endured excruciating agony; but, wrote 
General Chamborhiin, ‘throughout those nine days of suffering he 
bore himself nobly; not a lament or sigh ever passed Ins lips.’ Ilia 
every thought was given to his country, and to the last he materially 
aided the military authorities by his clcar-sightcd, sound, and reliable 
advice. His intellect remained unclouded to the end. With liis latest 
breath he sent messages of tender farewell to his mother, hoping she 
would bo patient under his loss, and to his oldest and dearest friend, 
Herbert lOdwardes. After his death some frontier Chiefs and Native 
officers of the Multani Horse were permitted to see him, and f was 
told that it was touching beyond expression to see these strong men 
shed tears as they looked on aU that was left of the leader they so 
loved and honoured. 

Thus ended the great siege of Dellii, and to no one could the tidings 
of its fall have brought more intense relief and satisfaction than to the 
Chief Commissioner of tho Punjab. Although in the first instance Sir 
John Lawrence certainly under-estimated tho strength of the Delhi 
defences and the difficulties with which General Anson hod to contend, 
he fully roolisied them later, and even at tho risk of imperilling the 
safety of his own province by denuding it of troops, he provided the 
means for the capture of the rebel stronghold, and consequently the 
array of Delhi felt they owed, him a deep debt of gratitude. 

Like Norman when ^vriting his narrative of the siege, I feel I cannot 
conclude my brief account of it without paying my small tribute of 
praise and admiration to the troops who bore themselves so nobly from 
the beginning to the end. Their behaviour throughout was beyond all 
praise, their constancy was unwearied, their gallautry most con¬ 
spicuous ; in thirty-two different fights -they were victorious over long 
odds, being often exposed^ to an enemy ten times their number, who, 
moreover, had the advantage of ground and superior Artillery; they 
fought and worked as if each one felt that on his individual exertions 
alone depended the issue of the day; they willingly, nay, oheerfuUy, 
endured such trials as few armies have ever been expo^ to for SO 
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long a time. For tliree months, day after day, and for the greater 
port of the day, every man hod to be constantly under arms, exposed 
to a scorching Indian sun, which was ahnost as destructive as, and 
much harder to bear than, the enemy’s never-Cfcasing fire. They saw 
their comrades struck down by cholera, sunstroke, and dysentery, 
more dispiriting a thousand times than the daily casualties in action. 
They belield their enemies reinforced while their own nmnhers rapidly 
decreased. Yet they never lost heart, aud at last, when it became 
ovident that no hope of further reinforcements could be entertained, 
and that if Delhi were to be taken at tdl it must bo taken at once, they 
advanced to the assault with as high a courage and as complete a 
confidence in the result, as if they were attacking in the first flush and 
exultation of troops ut the commencement of a campai^, instead of 
being the remnant of a force worn out, by twelve long weeks of 
privation and suffering, by hope deferred (which truly ‘maketh the 
heart sick ’), and by w'eary w'aiting for the help which never came. 
Batteries were thrown up Avithin easy range of the walls, than which 
a more heroic piece of work was never performed; and finally, these 
gallant few, of whom England should in very truth bo everlastingly 
proud, stormed iu the face of day a strong fortress defended by 
i) 0,000 desperate men, provided with everything nccossary to defy 
assault. 

The list of killed and wounded bears witness to the gallantry of all 
arms of the service. The effective force at Delhi never aiuountod to 
10,000 men. Of these 992 were killed and 2,845 wounded, besides 
hundreds who died of disease and expostu*e. Where all behaved nobly, 
it is difficult to particulariT^o; but it will not, I hope, be considered 
invidious if I specially draw my readers* attention to the four corps 
most constantly engaged : the 60th Kifles, the Sinnur battalion of 
Gurkhas, the Guides, and the Ist Punjab Infantry. Placed in the very 
front of the position, they were incessantly under fire, and their losses 
in action testify to the nature of the service they performed. The 
60th Bides left Meerut with 440 of all ranks; a few days before the 
assault they received a reinforcement of nearly 200 , making a total of 
640; their casualties were 869. The Sirmur battalion began with 
460 men, and wore joined by a draft of 90, making a total of 640; their 
loss in killed and wounded amounted to 819. The strength of the 
Guides when they joined was 550 Cavalry and Infantry, and their 
casiialtieB w^e 808. The Ist Punjab Infantry arrived in Delhi with 
8 British officers and 064 Natives of all ranks. Two of the British 
officers were killed, and the third severely wounded, and of the 
Natives, 8 officers'**' and 200 men were killed and wounded; while out 

* Amongst the Native officers killed was Subodar Ruttnn Sing, who fell 
mortally wounded iu the glacis. He was a Patiala Sikh, and had been 
Invalided from the service. As Uie 1 st Punjab Infantry ucued Deliii, Major 
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of tbo British ofHcerB attached to the regiment during the siege 1 was 
killed and 4 wounded. Farther, it is a great pleasure to me to dwell 
on the splendid Korvioc done by the Artillery and Engineers. The 
former, out of their small number, had ilC5 killed or disabled, and the 
latter two-thirds of th^'ir oiHcers and 298 of their men. I cannot more 
appropriately conclude this chapter than by <piotmg tho words of Lord 
Canning, who, as Governor-General of India, wrote us follows in ^viiig 
publication to the Delhi despatches: ‘ In the name of outraged 
humanity, in memory of Innocent blood ruthlessly shed, and inaoknow- 
ledgment of the first signal vengeance iiiHictod on the foulest treason, 
tho Governor-General in Council records his gratitude to Major-General 
Wilson and the bra\ e oniiy of Delhi. Ho does so in the sure conviction 
that a like tribute awaits them, not in England only, but wherever 
within tJie limits of civilization the news of their well earned triumph 
shall reach.’ 


CHArTEB XX. 

Tiik fall of Delhi was loudly proclaimed, and the glad tidings spread 
like wildiiro throughout tho length and breadth of India, bringing 
intense relief to Europeans everywhere, but more especially to those 
in tho Punjab, who felt that far too great a strain was being put upon 
the loyalty of tho people, imd that failure at Delhi would probably 
mean a rk iiig of the bikhs and Punjabis. Salutes were fired in honour 

Ookr saw the old nun standing in (lie ron<l vvilh tun swmds on. He bogged 
to be taken bwk into tlu' sonne**, and when (’okc demurred he said : * WlSt I 
my old cuips going to fight ot Delhi vvitliout me ! I hope you will let luc 
lead my old Sikh eomiMiny into .wtion again. I will bi»ak these two swojrds 
in youi ouuso,’ Coke acceded to the old man’s iviah, and throughout the 
* Hicgo of Delhi he displayed the most splendid courage. At tlie great attabk 
<m til j ‘ Hammy House' on the 1st and 2nd Aiigust, when lacutenant TvatOra 
ol his regiment was killed, Kuttuu Sing, nnndst a shown of ))Ullet8, jmniwd 
ou to the jHimpet and shouted to the eucniy, ^bo were storming the piquet 
‘It any uiau wants to light, let him come here, and not ^tana firing Iws a 
euvMud ' 1 am Ruituii Hiug, of l^tiala.* He then sjiraug down among the 
enemy, followed by the men of his eompauy, and drove thorn otf with 
heavy loss. 

On tho morning of the assault tlie regiment had marched down to the 
rende.zvous at hiidhm Castle, ‘ left in front.* Wlulc waiting for the Artfllejy 
to five a few final rounds at the breaches, the men Sat down, and, fialling in 
again, were doing so ^ right in front.* Ruttun Sing came up to Lieutenant 
Charles >«iobolsaii, who w'as connnauding tho rogiineivt, and said: 'Weought 
to fall in “left in front," ’ tliercby making hie nivn coni|ia>ty tho leading one 
in the assault. In a few iiiinutes more Rut^ Sing was'mor^y Wounded, 
and Dal Sing, the Jemadar of bia oonijisBy, a rua^ of «e great ootmge aa 
^ Rat tun Bing, but not of the same excitable nature, was killed 
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of the victory ftt all the principal stations, but the Native population of 
the Punjab could not at first be made to believe that the Moghul 
capital, with its hordes of defenders, could have been captured by the 
small English army they saw mai'ching through their province a few 
months before. Even at that time it seemed all too small for the task 
before it, and since then they knew it had dwindled down to less than 
half its numbers. It was not, indeed, until they had ocular demonstra¬ 
tion of our success, in the shape of the loot which some of the Native, 
followers belonging to the besieging force took back to their homes, 
that they became convinced of the reality of our victory. 

^ Sir John Lawrence being painfully tUive to the weakness of our 
position in the Punjab, as compared to t)ie gi'eat strength of the Sikhs, 
on hearing the news of the capture of Delhi, begged General Wilson 
to send back at once a liritish regiment as a practical proof that our 
triumph was complete, and that he no longer needed so many troops. 
But though the city was in our possession, a great deal remained to be 
done before a single soldier could be spared. Above all things, it was 
necessary to open up communication with Cawnpore and Lucknow, in 
order to ascertain exactly the state of affairs in that part of the country. 
AVe had hoard of the failure of Havelock’s attempts to reach Lucknow, 
and of his having been obliged in the end to retire to Cawnpore and 
wait for reinforcements, but we had not been able to learn whether 
such reinforcements had reached him, or how long the beleaguered 
garrison of Lucknow was lilcely to hold out. 

No time was wasted at.Delhi. On the 21st September, the very day 
after the palace was occupied, it was decided to despatch a column to 
Cawnpore; but, on account of the weakened condition of the whole 
force, there was- considerable difficulty in detailing the troops for its 
composition. The total strength of the corps'^ eventually selected 
amounted to 760 British and 1,900 Native soldiers, with sixteen field- 
guns, 

' No officer of note or high rank being available, the command of the 
column should have been given to the senior regimental officer serving 

* Two tioops Of Horse Artilleiv, with four guns and one howitzer each, 
eonimaiideil resjxjctively by Captains ReJiimington and Hlunt. One Field 
Battery, with six guns, oonninindod hy Captain Bourchier. One British 
Cavalry regiment^ the 9th Lanepra, rednecd to 300 men, oommanded by Major 
Ouvry. TVo British Infantry regiments (tlie 8th aij<i 75tb Foot), cominandod 
respectively by Major Hindo and Captain Gordon, which could only nuiuljer 
between them 460 men. Detachments of tliree Punjab Cavalry regiments, 
the 1st, 2nd and Sili, oommanded by Lieutenants John Dighton 

Probyn and George Younghushand, numbering in all 320 men. A detach¬ 
ment of Hodsoft’s Horse, coiutnandefl by Lieutenant Hugh Gough, and con¬ 
sisting of 180 men. Thvo Punjab Infantry regiments, commandtMoy Captains 
Green and Wilde, each abont 600 men; and 200 Sappers and Miners, with 
- whom were Lleutenauts Hume and Lang. 
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with it, viz., Colonel Hope Grant, of the 9th Lancers; but for some 
unexplained motive Lieutenant-Colonel Greathed, of the 8th Foot, was 
chosen by General Wilson. Captain Bannatyne, of the same regiment, 
was appointed his Brigade-Major, and I was sent with the column as 
Deputy Assistant-Quartermaster-General. On*the fall of Delhi the 
whole of the Head-Quarters staff returned to Simla, except. Henry 
Norman, whose soldierly instincts made him prefer accompanying the 
column, in order that he might be ready to join Sir Colin Campbell, the 
newly-appointed Comir^der-in-Chief, who had shortly before arrived 
in India. 

Nicholson’s funeral was taking place as we marched out of Delhi, at 
daybrealt on the morning of the 24th September. It was a matter of 
regret to mo that I was unablo to pay a last tribute of respect to my 
loved and honoured friend and Commander by following his body to 
the grave, but I could not leave the column. That march through 
Delhi,in the early morning light was a gruesome proceeding. Our way 
from the Lahore gate by the Chandni Chauk led through a veritable city 
of the dead; not a sound was to bo heard but the falling of our own 
footsteps; not a living creature was to be seen. Dead bodies were 
strewn about in all directions, in every attitude that the death-struggle 
had caused them to assume, and in every stage of decomposition. We 
marched in silence, or involuntarily spoke in whispers, as though fear¬ 
ing to disturb those ghastly remains of humanity. The sights we 
encountered were horrible and sickening to the last degree. Here a 
dog gnawed at an uncovered limb; there a vulture, disturbed by our 
approach from its loathsome meal, but too completely gorged to ily, 
fluttered away to a safer distance. In many instances the positions of 
the bodies were appallingly life-like. Some lay with their arms up¬ 
lifted as if beckoning, and, indeed, the whole scene was weird and 
terrible beyond description. Our horses seemed to feci the horror of it 
as much as we did, for they shook and snorted in evident terror. The 
attnosphere was unimaginably disgusting, laden as it was with the 
most noxious and sickening odours. 

It is impossible to describe the joy of breathing the pure air of the 
open country after such a horrible experience ; but we had not escaped 
untainted. That night we had several cases of cholera, one of the 
victims being Captain Wilde, the Commandant of the 4th Punjab 
Infantry. He was sent back to Delhi in a hopeless condition, it 'VBfi 
thought, but he recovered, and did excellent work at the he^ of hia 
fine regiment during the latter part of the campaign. 

After a march of eleven miles we reached G^zi-uddin-nagar, to find 
the place deserted. We halted the next day. The baggage ftpiTnuja 
were out of condition after their long rest at Delhi; and it was neces¬ 
sary to overhaul their loads and get rid of the superfluous kit and 
plunder which th^ followers had brought away with them. We were 
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aocompanied on our march by a (ew enterprisinj? civilians, who had 
found their way into Delhi tho day after we took possession of the 
palace. Amongst them was Alfred Lyall,* a schoolfellow of mine at 
Eton. He'was on hl^way to take up the appT3intment of Assistant- 
Magistrate at Buland^ahr, wiicrc lie was located when tho Mutiny 
broke out. As wo rode along he gave nio a most interesting little 
history of his x>erBon*il experiences during the earljjr days of. May, from 
the time when the first symptoms of tho coining storm were felt, until 
that when the surrounding country rose ra and he and those 

With him had to seek shelter at Moernt. I should like to repeat his 
story for the benefit of my readers, but I refrain, as it would lose so 
much by my telling; and T liopo lhac some day Sir Alfred T.yaU may 
be induced to tell his own story in the picturesque and attractive 
language which is so well known and so much appreefated by the 
reading public. 

Early on the morning of tho ‘2Sth, Norman, and I, uiiirchirig 

with Watson’s Cavalry, two or throe miles in advance of the column, 
arrived at cross-roads, one leading to Bulandshahr, tho other to Mala- 
garh, a fort belonging to a Mahornedan of tho luuuo of Walidad Khan, 
who, when the British rule was in abeyance, assumed authority over 
the district in the name of t>io Emperor of Delhi. Wo halted, and, 
having put out our piquets, lay down and waited for the dawn. Prom 
information obtained by the civil officers with the column, we sus¬ 
pected that largo numbers of mutineers wore collected in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

We were not left long in doubt as to the correctness of our surmisinga, 
for wo were soon rudely awakened by tho rattle of shots exchanged 
between our vedettes and those of the enemy. Information was sent 
back at once to the advance guard and to our Commander, while we 
set to work to ascertain the enemy’s exact position ; this proved to be 
at Bulandshahr, and we were within a couple of miles of tho main 
body. 

As wft advanced the rebel Cavalry foil back, and when we got under 
fire of their guns, our Horse Artillery came into action; our Infantry 
coming up, found the enemy occupying an extremely strong position, 
in the gaol and a walled serai at the entrance to the town, their left 
, being covered by the enclosed gardens and ruined houses of tho deser^bed 
civil station, within which they were collected in considorablo force. 
From these points they were driven by the 75th Foot, who, in a mosL 
dashing manner, captured two 9-pounder guns, while a third was taken 
by the Cavalry. The rebels then began to retreat, and were followed 
tip by a small body of Cavalry, under Drysdale.t of the 9th Lancers, 

* Afterwards Sir Alfred Lyall, O.C.I.E., K.O.B., Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces, and now a member of tho Indiw Oounoil. 

t Now General Sir William Drysdale K.C.B. 
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with whom were Barel, of tho Bame regiment, Augustus Anson of the 
84tb Foot, and myself. We soon became entangled in narrow streets, 
but at last found ourselves in a gateway leading out of tho town, which 
was crowded with bullock-carts, flying townspeople, and a number of 
the enemy, some on horseback, some on foot. There we had hard 
fighting; Sarel was wounded in the act of running a sepoy through 
the body, the forefinger of his right hand being token oil by a bullet, 
which then passed through his left arm; Anson was surrounded by 
mutineers, and performed prodigies of valour, for which he was 
rewarded with the Victoria Cross. I was riding a Waziri horse, which 
had belonged to John Nicliolsou, and as it had been a great favourite 
of his, I had commissioned a friend to buy him for me at the sale of 
Nicholson’s effects. He was naturally impetuous, and, being now 
greatty excited by the firing and confusion, plunged about a good deal. 
He certainly was not a comfortable mount on that day, but all the 
same ho saved my Jife. In the midst of the in^l6o I observed a sepoy 
taking deliberate aim at me, and tried to get at him, but tho crowd 
between him and mo prevented my reaching him. He fired; my 
frightened animal reared, and received in his head the buUot which w'us 
intended for me.'*' 

The work fell chiefly on the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Major 
Ouvry, who commanded thorn, must have been a proud man that day, 
for they behaved splendidly. Two of llhmt's guns also, under an old 
Addiscombe friend of mine named C]*acklow, did excellent service. The 
9th Lancers, under Drysdale, performed wonders; and the three 
8 (iuadrons of Punjab Cavalry, under tbeir gallant young leaders, 
Probyn, "VVatson, and Younghusbund, and the squjidron of Hodson’s 
Horse, under Hugh Gough, showed of what good stuff they were made. 
Our casualties were fi men killed, fi officers and fiO men wounded. The 
enemy’s loss was 300. A large quantity of atnmunition and baggage 
fell into our hands, including many articles plundered from European 
men and women. 

After the fight was over, the column passed through tho town, and 
our camp was pitched about a mile beyond, on the banks of the Kali 
Naddi. Tho same afternoon Malagarh was reconnoitred, but was 
found to be deserted, a satisfactory result of the morning’s action, for 
the fort, if defended, would have given us some trouble to take. 
Walidad Khan evidently hoped to become a power in the district, for 
he had begun to make gun-carriages, and we found roughly-cast guns 
on the lathes ready for boring out. It was decided that Malagarh 
Fort, which was full of articles of every description taken from the 
English residents, should be destroyed. Its demolition, however, took 

The horae, although badly hurt, was not killed, and eventually did me 
good service. ’ 
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some time to effect, and as wo could not move till transport came 
from Meerut to convey our wounded ofiicers and men back to that 
plaiCe, the column halted at Bulandshahr for four days. 

On the afternoon o^thc let October the fort was blown up, and most 
unfortunately, while superintending the operation, Lieutenant Home 
was killed.* The mine had been laid and the slow-match lighted, but 
the explosion not following as quickly as was expected, Home thought 
the match must have gone out, and went forward again to relight it. 
At that moment the mine blew up His death was greatly felt in 
comp, happening as it did when all the excitement of battle was over. 

Wc left Bulandshalir, and said good-bye to Lyoll on the 8rd October, 
feeling that he was being placed in a position of considerable lisk, 
thrown as he was on his own resources, with general instructions to 
re-establish the authority of the British Government. ‘He was not, 
however, molested, >ind after two or three days he was joined by a 
small body of troops from Meerut. During the months that followed 
he and his escort had several alarms and some smart skirmishes; for 
Itohilkand, a large tract of country to the eiu^t of Bulandshahr, was 
held by the rebels until the following spring, and LyalVs district was 
conetoiitly traversed by bodies of mutinous sepoys. 

On the afternoon of tho same day we reached Khurja, a fair-siijed 
Mahomedan town, from which some of our Cavalry soldiers were 
recruited. The first thing that met our eyes on arrival at this place 
was a skeleton, ostentatiously placed against the side of a bridge leading 
to the cncamping-ground; it was headless, and tho bones wore hacked 
and broken. It was pronomicod by more than one doctor to be the 
skeleton of a Knropeaii woman. This sight maddened the soldiery, 
who demanded vengeance, and at one time it seemed that the town of 
Khurja would have to pay the penalty for tho supposed crime. The 
whole force was greatly excited. At length calmer counsels prevailed. 
The people of the town protested their irmocence, and expressed their 
anxiety to be our humble servants; they were, as a whole, given the 
benefit of the doubt, but some soldiers found in the town, belonging to 
regiments which had mutinied, wore tried, and hanged or acquitted 
' according to the evidence given. 

Some excitement was caused on reaching camp by the appearance of 
a fakir seated under a tree close to where our tents were pitched. The 
man was evidently under a vow of silence, wliich Hindu devotees often 
make as a penance for sin, or to^eam a title to more than a fair shore 
of happiness in a future life. On our addrcaaing him, the fakir pointed 
to a small wooden platter, making signs for us to examine it. The 
platter had been quite recently used for mixing food in, and at first 

* This was the Engineer officer who had such a niiracnlous es'eape when he 
blew in tho Kashmir goto at Delhi, for w'hich act of gallantry he liod been 
promised the Victoria Cross. 
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there seemed to be nothing iinuaual about it. On closer inspeotion, 
however, we discovered that a detachable square of wood had been let 
in at the bottom, on removing which a hollow became visible, and in it 
lay a "Tnn.n folded paper, that proved to be a note from General Have¬ 
lock, written in the Greek character, containing the information that 
he was on his way to the relief of the Lucknow garrison, and begging 
any Commander into whose hands the communication might fall to 
push on as fast as possible to bis assistance, as he sorely needed rein¬ 
forcements, having few men and no carriage to speak of. This decided 
Greathed to proceed with as little delay as might be to Oawnpere. 

Just before we loft Bulandahabr, a spy reported to mo that an 
English lady was a prisoner in a village some twenty miles off, and 
that she was anxious to bo rescued. As on cross-examination, how¬ 
ever, the story did not appear to me to bu very reliable, I told the man 
he must bring me some proof of the presence of the lady in the village. 
Accordingly, on the arrival of the column at Khnrja, ho appeared with 
a piece of paper on which was written * Miss Martindale.' This 
necessitated the matter being inquired into, and I obtained the 
Brigadier’s permission to make a ddtour to the village in question. I 
started olT, accompanied by Watson and Probyn, with their two 
squadrons of Cavalry. We timed our march so as to roach our desti¬ 
nation just before dawn; the Cavalry surrounded the village, and with 
a small escort we three proceeded up the little street to the house where 
the guide told us the lady was confined. Not only was the house 
empty, but, with the exception of a few sick and bedridden old people, 
there was not a soul in the village. There had evidently been a hasty 
retreat, which puzzled me greatly, as 1 had taken every precaution to 
ensure secrecy, for I feared that if our intention to rescue the lady 
bocaine known she would be carried off. As day broke we searched 
the surrounding crops, and found the villagers and some soldiers hidden 
amongst them. They one and all denied that there was the slightest 
truth in the story, and as it appeared a waste of time to further prose¬ 
cute the fruitless search, we were on the point of starting to rejoin our 
camp, when there was a cry from our troopers of * Mem aaJvih ha/i P 
(Here is the lady), and presently an excessively dusky girl about 
sixteen years of age appeared, clod in Native dress. We had some 
difilcuity in getting the young woman to tell ns what had happened ; 
but on assuring her that no harm should be done to those with whom 
sho was living, she told us that she was the daughter of a clerk in the 
Commissioner's ofhee at Sitapur; that all her family had been killed 
when the rising took place at that- station, and that she had been 
carried off by a sowar to his home. We asked her if she wished to come 
away with us. After some hesitation she decliuod, saying the sowar 
had married her (after the Mabomedan fashion), and was kind to her, 
and sho had no friends and relations to go to. On asking her why she 
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had sent to let us know she was there, she replied that she thought 
she would like to join the British force, which she heard was in the 
neighbourhood, but on further reflection she had come to the con¬ 
clusion it was best for her to remain where she'Was. After talking to 
her for some time, and making quite sure she was not likely to change 
her mind, wo rode away, leaving her to her sowar, with whom she was 
apparently quite content.'*’ I need hardly say wo got unmercifully chaffed 
on our return to camp, when the result of our expedition leaked out 

At Somna, where we halted for the night, we heard that the 
Mahomedan insurgents, the prisoners released from gaol, and the rebel 
llajputs of the neighbourhood, were prepared to resist our advance on 
Aligarh, and that they expected to be aided by a large number of 
mutineers from Delhi. We came in sight of Aligarh shortly before 
daybreak on the 5th October. Our advance was stopped ‘by a motley 
crowd drawn up before the walls, shouting, blowing horns, beating 
drums, and abusing the Feringhis in the choicest Hindustani; but, so 
far as we could see, there were no sepoys amongst them. The Horse 
Artillery coining up, these valiant defenders quickly fled inside the city 
and closed the gates, leaving two guns in our possession. Thinking we 
should be sure to attack and take the place, they rushed through it to 
the other side, and made for the open country. But we had had 
enough of street lighting at Delhi. Our Cavalry and Artillery were 
divided into two parties, which moved round tlie walls, one to the 
right and the other to the left, and united in pursuit of the fugitives at 
the further side. We followed them for several miles. Some had 
concealed themselves in the high crops, and were discovered by the 
Cavalry on their return march to comp. Ouvry formed a long line, 
and one by one the rebels, starting up as tlie troopers rode through the 
flelds, were killed, while our loss was trifling. 

The inhabitants of Aligarh hod apparently had a bad time of it 
under the rebel rule, for they expressed much joy at the result of the 
moming^s work, and were eager in ilioir proilers to bring in supplies 
for our troops and to otherwise help us. 

ID as we could afford to wea]<en our column, it was so neceesary to 
keep the main line of communication open, and put a stop to the dis¬ 
order into which the country had fallen, that it was decided to leave 
two companies of Punjabis at Aligarh, as a guard to the young oivUian 
who was placed in charge of the district. 

Fourteen miles from Aligarh on the road to Cawnpore there Dved 
two Bajputo, twin brothers, who had taken such a prominent part in 
the rebellion that a price had been put on their hoods, and for the 

* A few years afterwards she communicated with the civil authorities of the 
district, and made oat such a pitiful story of ill-treatment by her Mahomedan 
husband,' tliat she was sent to Calcutta, where some ladies were good enough 
to look after her. ^ 
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future peace of the district it was considered necessary to capture them. 
In order to surprise them the more completely, it was given out that 
the column was to march towards Agra, from which place disquieting 
news had been received, while secret orders were issued to proceed 
towards Cawnpore. The Cavalry went on in advance, and while it was 
still dark, succeeded in surrounding the village of Akrabad, where dwelt 
the brotliers. In attempting to escape they were both killed, and three 
small guns were found in their house loaded and primed, but we had 
arrived loo suddenly to admit of their being used against us. Wo dis¬ 
covered besides a quantity of articles which must have belonged to 
European ladies—dresses, books, photographs, and knick-knacks of 
every description—wliich made us feel that the twins had richly 
deserved their fate. 

We halted on the 7th, and on the 8 th marched across country to 
Bryjgarh (a prettily situ.ated village under a fortified hill), our object 
being to get nearer to Agra, the reports from which place had been 
causing us anxiety, and likewise to pul ourselves in a position to inter¬ 
cept the Kohilkand mutineers, who we were told were on their way to 
Lucknow. 

No sooner had wo got to Br^-jgarh than wc received information 
that the detachment we hod left behind at Aligarh was not likely to be 
left undisturbed, and at the same Uino an lurgent call for assistance 
came from Agra, where a combined attack by insurgents from Gwalior, 
Mhow, and Delhi was imm inent. Fifty of Hodson’s Horse, under a 
European officer, and a sufficient number of Infantry to make the 
detachment we had loft there up to 200 , wore at once despatched to 
Aligarh. It was clear, too, that the appeal from Agra must bo re¬ 
sponded to, for it was on important place, the cajatal of the North- 
West Provinces; the troops and residents liad been shut up in the fort 
for more than throe months, and the letters, which followed each other 
in quick succession, showed that the authorities were considerably 
alarmed. It was felt, therefore, that it was imperative upon us to turn 
our steps towards Agra, but it entailed our marching forty-eight miles 
out of our way, and* having to give up for the time any idea of aiding 
Havelock in the relief of Lucknow. 

The column marched at midnight on the 8 th October, the Horse 
Artillery and Cavalry, which I accompanied, pushing on as fast as 
possible. We had done thirty-six miles, when we were advised from 
Agra that there was no need for so much haste, os the enemy, having 
heard of our approach, were retiring; we accordingly hi&ted, nothing 
loath, till the Infantry came up. 

Early the next morning, the 10th October, wo reached Agra. Cross¬ 
ing the Jumna by a bridge of boats, we passed under the walla of the 
picturesque old fort built by the Emperor Akbar nearly 800 years 
before. 
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Tho European residents who had been prisoners within the walls of 
the fort for so long streamed out to meet and welcome us^ overjoyed 
at being free at last. We presented, I am afraid, but a sorry appear¬ 
ance, as compared to the neatly-dressed ladies Tend the spick-and-span 
troops who greeted us, for one of the f»iir sex was overheard to remark, 
‘ Was ever such a dirty-looking lot seen ?* Our clothes were, indeed, 
worn and soiled, and our faces so bronzed that the white soldiers were 
hardly to be distinguished from their Native comrades. 

Our questions as to what had become of the enemy, who we had 
been informed had disappeared with such unaccountable celerity on 
hearing of the advance of the column, were answered by assurances 
that there was no need to concern ourselves about thorn, as they had 
fled across the Kari Naddi, a river thirteen miles away, and were in 
full retreat towards Gwalior. It was a little difficult to believe in the 
complete dispersion of the formidable rebel army, tho mere rumoured 
approach of which had created such consU'rnation in the minds of the 
Agra authorities, and had caused the many urgent messages imploring 
us to push on. 

Our doubts, however, wore met with the smile of superior knowledge. 
We were informed that the rebels liad foimd it impossible to get their 
guns across to the Agra side of the stream, and that, feeling themselves 
powerless without them to resist our colunm, they had taken them¬ 
selves off with the least possible delay. We were asked with some 
indignation, ‘Had not the w'holc country round been scoured by 
thoroughly trustworthy men without a trace of the enemy being dis¬ 
covered ?’ And wo were assured that wc might take our much-needed 
rest in perfect confidence that wo wore not likely to bo disturbed. We 
were further told by those who were responsible for the local Intelli¬ 
gence Department, and who wore repeatedly questioned, that they hod 
no doubt whatever their information was correct, and that there was 
no need to follow up the enemy until our troops were rested and 
refreshed. 

We were then not aware of what soon became painfully apparent, 
that neither the information nor the opinions of the heads of the civil 
and military administration at Agra were to be relied upon. That admini¬ 
stration had, indeed, completely collapsed; there was no controlling 
authority; the crisis had produced no one in any responsible position 
who rmdorstood the nature of the convulsion through which we were 
passing; and endless discussion had resulted (as must always be the 
case) in fatal indecision and timidity. 

We could hardly have been expected to know that the government 
of so great a province was in the hands of men who were utterly unfit 
to cope with the difficulties of an emergency such as had now arisen, 
although in quieter times they had filled their positions with credit to 
themselves and advantage to the State. 
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That this was the case con be proved bejond a doubt, but I do not 
^ve it as an excuse for our being caught napping by the enemy, which 
■we certainly were. We ought, of course, to have reconnoitred the sur¬ 
rounding country for ourselveB, and posted our piquets as usual; and 
we ought not to have been induced to neglect those essential military 
precautions by the confident assertion of the Agra authorities that the 
enemy ■were nowhere in our neighbourhood. 

The Brigadier gave orders for our camp to be pitched as soon as the 
tents should arrive, but he saw no necessity for posting piquets until 
the evening. Accordingly, X marked out the camp on the brigade 
parade-ground, which had been selected as best suited for the purpose 
—a grassy, level, open spot, a mile and a half from the fort. On the 
left and rear were the ruined linos of the two Native Infantry regiments 
which had been disjirmod and sent to their homes, and the charred 
remains of the Britiali officers’ houses. I'o the right and front there 
was cultivation, and the high crops, almost ready to be reaped, shut out 
the view of the country beyond. 

Ah the tents and baggage could not arrive for some time, 1 got leave 
to go with Norman, AVatson, and a few others-to breakfast in the fort. 
We had scarcely sat down, bent on enjoying such an unusual event as 
a meal in ladies’ society, when we were startled by the report of a gun, 
then another and finother. Springing to our feet, there was a general 
exclamation of, ‘What can it mean ? Not the enemy, surely 1’ But 
the enemy it was, as we were soon convuiced by our host, who, having 
gone to a point from which he could get a view of the surrounding 
country, came back in hot haste, to tell us that an action was taking 
place. 

We who belonged to the column hurried down the stairs, jumped on 
our horaes, and galloped out of the fort and along the rood in the 
direction of the firing. Wc had got but half-way to camp, when we 
were met and »Umost borne down by on enormous crowd, consisting of 
men, women, and children of every shade of colour, luiimals and 
baggage all mixed up in inextricable confusion. On they rushed, 
struggling and yelling as if pursued by demons. 

The refugees from the fort, tired of their long imprisonment, had 
taken advantage of the security which they thought was assured by the 
arrival of the column to visit their deserted homes. Two-thirds of the 
lijOjOOO inhabitants of the city had also flocked out to see the troops 
who hod talcen part in tlic capture of Delhi (the report of which 
achievement was still imivorsaUy disbelieved), to watch our comp being 
pitched, and to see what was going on generally. ^ this varied 
crowd, in terror at the first sound of firing, made for the fort and city, 
and were met in their flight by the heavy baggage of the column on its 
way to camp. Instantly, elephants, camels, led horses, doolie-bearers 
carrying the sick and wounded, bullocks yoked to heavily-laden carts, 
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all becoming panio-strioken, turned round and joined in the stampede. 
Klephants, as terrified os their makouta^* shufHcd along, screaming 
and trumpeting; drivers twisted the tails of their long-sufiering bullocks 
with more than usual energy and heortlossness, in the vain hope of 
goading them into a gallop; and camels had their nostrils rent asunder 
by the men in charge of them, in their unsuccessful endeavours to urge 
their phlegmatic animals into something faster than their ordinary 
stately pace. 

Into this surging multitude we rushed, but for a time our progress 
was completely checked. Eventually, however, by dint of blows, 
threats, and shouts, we managed to force our way through the motley 
crowd and reach the scene of action. 'What a sight was that we come 
upon! I seem to see it now as distinctly as I did then. Independent 
fights were going on all over the parade-ground. Her^, a couple of 
Cavalry soldiers were charging each other. There, the game of bayonet 
versus sword was .being carried on in real earnest. Further on, a 
party of the enemy’s Cavalry were attacking one of Blunt’s guns 
(which they succeeded in carrying off a short distance). Just in front, 
the 76th Foot (many of the men in their shirt-slcjeves) were forming 
square to receive a body of the rebel horse. A little to the left of the 
75th, Remmington’s troop of Horse Artillery and Bourchicr’s battery 
had opened fire from the park without waiting to put on their accoutre¬ 
ments, while the horses were being hastily hariicssod by the Native 
drivers and saiccs. Still further to the left, the 9th Tjiincers and 
Gough’s squadron of Hodson’s Horse were rapidly saddling and falling 
in. On the right the 8th Foot and the 2ml and 4th Punjab Infantry 
were busy getting under arms, while beyond, the three squadrons of 
Punjab Cavalry, under Probyn and Younghusband, were hurrying to 
get on the enemy's fiank. 

Watson galloped off to take command of the Punjab Cavalry, and 
Norman and I rode in different directions to search for the Brigadier. 
While thus cniploycd, 1 was stopped by a dismounted sowar^ who 
danced about in front of me, waving his before the eyes of my 

horse with one hand, and hi'andishing his sword with the other. I 
could not get the frightened animal near enough to use my sword, and 
my pisfol (a Beane and Adams revolver), with which I tried to shoot 
my opponent, refused to go off, bo I felt myself pretty well at his 
mercy, when, to my relief, I saw him fall, having been run through 
the body by a man of the 9th Lancers who had come to my rescue. 

Being unable to find the Brigadier, I attached myself to the next 
senior officer, Major Frank Turner, who commanded the Artillery. 
Gradually the enemy were beaten off, and the troops formed them¬ 
selves up ready for pursuit, or whatever they might be called upon to 
do. At this juncture Greathed appeared on the ground. 

* Men in eharge of the elephants. t Turban- 
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"With less experienced troops the snrpriae—and a thorough surprise 
it was-^would in all probability have had serious results. Most of the 
men were asleep under the few tents which had already arrived, or 
such shelter as could be obtained near at hand, when first one round 
shot, then another, came right into their midst from a battery con¬ 
cealed in the high crops to our right front. At the same time half a 
do/en rebels, one of them playing the nagnra* rode quietly up to the 
Quarter-Guard of the 9th Lancers and cut down the sentry. Being 
dressed, like Prohyn’a men, in red, they were mistaken for them, and 
were thus enabled to get close to the guard. This act was quickly 
followed by a general rush of the enemy’s Cavalry, which brought 
about the scries of fights that were going on when we appeared on the 
scene. I’he Commander was not to bo found; no ono knew who was 
the senior officer present; consequently each regiment and battery hod 
to act according to its own discretion. The troops got ready with in¬ 
credible rapidity, and set to work to drive the enemy off the ground. 
The Artillery replied to the insurgents’ guns; the Infantry did what 
they could, but were hampered by the fear of doing more injury to their 
friends than their foes, and thus tho brunt of the work foil upon the 
Cavalry. The 9th Lancers made a succession of brilliant charges. One 
troop especially distinguished itself by recovering Blunt’s captured 
gun; the Captain (French) was killed, and tho subaltern (Jones), 
covered with wounds, was left on the ground for dead. Watson, 
Probyn, and Younghusband, with their tlirce squadrons, cleared our 
right flank, capturing two guns and some standards; and Hugh Gough, 
with his squadron, performed a similar duty on the left. 

Probyn greatly distinguished himself on this occasion. In ono of 
tho charges he got separated from his men, and was for a time 
surrounded by the enemy, two of wliom ho slow. In another charge 
he captured a standard. For these and numerous acts of gallantry 
during tho Mutiny, he was, to the great delight of his many friends in 
the column, awarded the Victoria Cross. 

When Greathed arrived, the order for a general advance was given, 
and we were just moving off in pursuit of the rebels, when the 3rd 
European Regiment and a battery of Field Artillery under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cotton arrived from tho fort. This officer, being senior to 
our Brigadier, took command of the force, and untimely delay was 
caused whilo he learnt the details of our position. Having satisfied 
himself that the enemy must be followed up, he endorsed Greathed’s 
order, and off we again started. 

We soon overtook the retreating foe, who every now and then turned 
and made an ineffectual stand. At the end of about iov^ miles we 
oame upim their camp; it covered a considerable space, and must have 
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taken a long time to transport and pitch -'a circiunstanco which made 
the ignorance on the part of the Agra authorities as to the close 
proximity of the enemy appear even more unaccountable than before. 

Our Infantry were now pretty well done up; they Imd been on the 
move, with one or two short intervals, for nearly sixty hours, and the 
8 rd Europeans were not in trim for a long and hot day’s work after 
such a lengthened period of inactivity in the fort, and clad, as they 
were, in thick scarlet uniform. The enemy, however, could not be 
allowed to carry off their guns; so, leaving the Infantry to amuse 
themselves by making hay in the rebels* camp, wo pushed forward 
with the Cavalry and Artillery. It was a most exciting chase. 
Property of all sorts and descriptions fell into our hands, and before 
we reached the Kari Naddi we had captured thirteen guns, some of 
them of large calibre, and a great quantity of ammunition. The 
enemy’s loss on this occasion was not very great, owing to the extra¬ 
ordinary facility with which Native troops can break up and disappear, 
particularly when crops are on the ground. 

While watching a few of the rebel Cavalry making their escape 
along the opposite bank of the Kari Naddi, T noticed about a dozen 
men belonging to the ‘2nd and 4th Punjab Infantry quenching their 
thirst in the stream. Carried av/ay by excitement, they had managed 
to keep up with the pursuit, never thinking of the inevitable trudge 
back to Agra, which meant that, by the lime they arrived there, they 
would have accomplished a march of not less than 70 miles without a 
halt, besides having had a severe fight with an enemy greatly superior 
in numbers. 

Our casualties wore slight: 12 officers and men were killed, 
54 wounded, and 2 missing, besides some 20 oamp-foUowcrs killed and 
wounded. 

There is no doubt that the enemy were almost as much taken by sur¬ 
prise as we were. They knew that we were on our way from Aligarh, 
and had arranged (os we afterwards heard) with the people of the city 
to destroy the bridge of boats in time to prevent our crossing. Put 
our movements were sufficiently rapid to prevent their carrying their 
intention into effect; and although the insurgents were informed that 
we had actually crossed the river they refused to believe the report, 
and, it was said, hanged the man who brought it. Their incredulity 
was strengthened by the small dimensions of the ground taken up for 
our camp, and the few tents which were pitched, and they made up 
their minds that these were only being prepared for the troops 
belonging to the Agra garrison, and so anticipated an easy victory. 
Their astonishment first became known when they were repulsed by 
the 75th Foot, and were hoard to say to one another, 'Arrah hhai! ye 
DiHwhale kadnf* (I say, brother I these are the fellows from Delhi I). 

We halted at Agra on the 11th, 12tb, and 18th October, partly to 
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rest the men and transport animalB* but chiefly on account of the 
difficulty we had in getting out of the clutches of the North-West 
Provinces Government, the local authoritios not oaring to be left to 
their own resources. Our wounded were talcen to the fort, and lodged 
in the Moti Masjid,* which exquisite little building had been turned 
into a hospital. The men wore well taken care of by the ladies, who 
eeernod to think they oould never do enough for the Oellii column. 

I now for the first time saw the lovely Taj Mahal—that beautiful, 
world-famed memorial of a man’s devotion to a woman, a husband's 
undying love for a dead wife. I will not attempt to describe the 
indescribable. Neither words nor pencil could give to the most 
imaginative reader the slightest idea of the all-satisfying beauty and 
purity of this glorious conception. To those who have not already 
seen it, I would say: ‘ Go to India. The Taj alone is well worth the 
journey.’ 


CHAPTEK XXL 

During our three days’ halt at Agra we were told the story of all that 
had happened before <^e came, and a sad story it was of incapacity and 
neglected opportunity. The Lieutenant-Governor, an able, intelligent 
man under urdiuary circumstances, had, unfortunately, no firmness of 
character, no self-rdiance. Instead of acting on his own convictions, 
ho allowed himself to be entirely led by men about him, who had not 
sufficient knowledge of Natives to enable them to grasp how com¬ 
pletely the latter's attitude towards us had been changed by the loss of 
our military hold over the coimtry.t 
Deaf to warnings from those who did understand the magnitude of 
the danger, the Lieutenant-Governor refused to listen to the Maharaja 
Scindia, who, influenced by the wise counsels of his astute and 
enlightened minister, Dinkar Itao, told him that the whole Native 
army was disloyal, and that the men of his own (the Gwalior) 
Contingent [ were as bad as the rest. The authorities refused to allow 

* Pearl Mosque. 

t * Tliey regained the Mutiny as a military revolt; the niral disturbances as 
the work of tiie mobs. The moss of the people they considered as thoroughly 
loyal, attached to our rule as well from CTatitude as from self-interest, being 
thoroughly (»nscious of the benefits it had conferred upon them. Holding 
these opinions, they did not comprehend cither the nature or the magnitude 
of the crisis. To their inability to do so, niany lives and much treasure were 
needlessly sacrificed.*—‘The Indian Mutiny,' Thornhill. 

t The Gwalior Contingent was raised in 1844, after the battles of Punniar 
and Maharajpore, to replace the ti’oops of Maharaja Scindia ordered to bo 
i-oduced. It consisted of five batteries of Artillery, two regiments of (ivalry, 
and seven regiments of Infantry, officered by Brinsli officots belonging to the 
Indian Army, and paid for out of the revenues of districts transferred to 
British management 
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the ladies and children at Gwalior to be sent into Aj^a for safety; they 
objected to arraugementa being inado for accommodating the non- 
combatants inside the walls of the fort, because, forsooth, such 
precautions would show a wont of confidence in-lhe Natives! and the 
sanction for supplies being stored in the fort was tardily and 
hesitatingly accorded. It was not, Indeed, until the mutinous sepoys 
from Nimach and Nasirabad were within sixty miles of Agra that 
orders were given to put the fort in a state of defence and provision it, 
and it was not until they had reached Futtohpore Sikri, twenty-three 
miles from Agra, that the women and children were permitted to seek 
safety within the stronghold.* 

Fortunately, however, notwithstanding the intermittent manner in 
which instructions were issued, there was no scarcity of supplies, for, 
owing to the foresight and energy of Lieutenant Henry Chalmers, tlie 
executive Commissariat ofiicer, assisted by that prince of contractors, 
Lalla Joti rersdd, and ably supported by Mr. Beade, the civilian next 
in rank to the Lieutenant-Governor, food was stored in sufficient 
quantities, not only for the garrison, but for all the refugees from the 
surrounding districts, t 

Mr. Drummond, the magistrate of the district, who hod from the 
first been the chief opponent of precautionary measures for the 
security of the residents, had the audm^ity to set the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s order for victualling the fort at defiance. He forbad grain 
or provisions being sold to the Comnjissariat contractor, whose duty it 
was to coUect supplies, and positively imprisoned one man for 
responding to the contractor’.s demand.s. It was at this official’s 
instigation that the Native police force was largely increased, instead 
of being done away with altogether, os would have been the sensible 
course; and as there was an insufficiency of weapons wherewith to 
arm the augmentation, a volunteer corps of Christians, lately raised, 
was disbanded, and their anus distributed amongst the Mohomodan 
police. So far was tliis infatuated belief in the loyalty of the Natives 
carried that it was proposed to disarm the entire Christian population, 
on the pretext that their carrying weapons gave offence to the 
Mabomedons! It was only on the urgent remonstrance of some of 
the military officers that this preposterous scheme was abandoned.^: 
The two Native regiments stationed at Agra were not disarmed until 
one of the British officers with them had been killed and another 
wounded. The gaol, containing 5,000 prisoners, was left in charge of 
a Native guard, although the superintendent, having reliable infor- 

* ‘The Indian Mutiny,’ThomhiU 

t Throughout the cann>aign the Comuiissariat Department never failed; 
the troops were invariahly well supplied, and, even during the longest 
marches, fresh bread was issued almost daily. 

t ’The Indian Mutiny,'Thornhill. 
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zuatioD that the sepoys intended to mutiny, begged that it might be 
replaced by Knropean soldiers. The Lieutenant-Governor gave his 
consent to this wise precaution, but afterwards not only allowed 
himself to be persuaded to let the Native guard remain, but authorized 
the removal of the European superintendent, on the plea of his being 
an alarmist.* 

On the 4th July Mr. Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor, whoso health 
had been very indifferent for some time, was induced, much against 
his will, to retire to the fort, and for tho time being the management 
of affairs passed into the hands of Brigadier Polwhcle. There was 
little improvement—indecision reigned supreme. Notwithstanding 
that the gradual approach of the mutineers from Gwalior and 
Naairabad was well known, no preparations were made, no plan of 
action decided upon. Polwhcle, who wah a brave old soldier, and had 
seen a groat deal of service, had, indeed, wisely come to the con¬ 
clusion that tho rebels w'ould never venture to attack a fort lilce Agra, 
and that, if left alone, they would in all probability continue their 
march towards Delhi. Tho available troops numbered less than 
1,000 effective men, and Pulwhele felt that, by going out to attack tho 
enemy, there would be a grave risk of the seat of government falling 
into the hands of the disaffected police and city people. 

Unfortunately, however, the Brigadier allowed himself to bo over¬ 
ruled, and when the mutineers were reported to have arrived at 
Shahganj, four miles from Agra, he gave way to the cry to ‘Go out 
and do something I * and issued orders for the troops to fall in. 

A series of mislutps then occurred. It was one o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 6 th July before the eolumuf was ready to start; the 
men in their thick red uniform suffered greatly from the heat and 
thirst; the enemy, 9,000 strong, with twelve guns, instead of being at 
Shahganj, were found to be strongly entrenched at Sarsia, some 
distance farther off. A protracted engagement then took place, and 
our troops, having expended all their ammunition, were obliged to 
retreat, leaving many dead and a gun on the field. 

Meanwhile the city and cantonment were in a state of uproar. The 
first gun was the signal for tho guard at the gaol to release the 
6,000 prisoners, who, as they appeared in the streets, still wearing 
their fetters, caused a perfect panic amongst the respectable in* 
habitants; while the evil-disposed made for tho cantonment, to 
plunder, bum, and murder. Some of the residents who had not 
sought shelter in tho fort, confident that our troops would gain on easy 

* ‘The ludiftu Mutiny,’ Thornhill. 

f It consisted of the 3rd European Regiment, 668 strong, a battery of Field 
.Artillery, with Native drivers and a few European Artilleiymen, and about 
100 mounted Militia and Voluuteors, composed of officers, civilians and others 
who had taken I'efuge in Agra. 
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victory, on hearing of their defeat hnnied with all speed to that place 
of refuge, and for the most part succocdcd in reacliing it; but a few 
were overtaken and killed by the mob, aided by the trusted police, who 
had early in the day broken into open mutiny.*^ 

With one or two exceptions the officials, military and civil alike, 
were utterly demoralized by all these disastrous occurrences, the 
result of their own imbecility. Ib'or two days no one was allowed to 
leave the fort or approach from the outside. Within was dire 
confusion; without, the mob had it all their own way. 

Early in August a despatch was received from the Governor-General 
acknowledging the receipt of the report on the fight of the 5th July, 
and directing that Brigadier Polwhele should be removed from .the. 
command of his brigade. On the 9th September Mr. Colvin died; ho 
never recovered the shock of the Mutiny. As a Lieutenant-Governor 
in peace-time ho was considered to have shown great ability in the 
management of his province, and ho was highly respected for hrs 
uprightness of character. One cannot but feel that it was in a great 
measure due to his failing health that, when the time of trial came, he 
was unable to liccept the responsibility of directing aQairs himself, or 
to act with th^ promptitude and decision which wore demanded from 
all those occupying prominent positions in 1867. 

Mr. Bcade, the next senior civilian, assunicd charge of the govern¬ 
ment on Mr. Colvin’s death, until orders were received from the 
Government of India vesting the supremo authority in a military 
officer, and appointing Colonel Hugli Fraser, of the Bengal Engineers, 
to be Mr. Colvin’s successor with the rank and position of a Chief 
Commissioner. Lord Canning was doubtless induced to make this 
selection in consequence of tbc courage and ability Colonel Fraser had 
displayed during the Burmese War, and also on account of the sound 
advice he had given to the Lieutenant-Governor in the early days of 
the outbreak—advico which unfortunately was ignored. Mr. Beade, 
who had proved himself worthy of his high position, gave Colonel 
Fraser his cordial and unqualified support, but that officer, Hke his 
predecessor, was in bod health, and found it difficult to exercise the 
muoh-neieded control. A constant state of panic continued to exist, 
and no reliable information could be obtained of what was going on 
even in the immediate neighbourhood. The relief alTorded by the 
news of the fall of Delhi was great, but short-lived, for it was quickly 
followed by a report that the whole rebel army had fled from Delhi 
and was hastening towards Agra, and that the mutineers from Gwalior 
and Central India were advancing to attack the fort. Again all was 
oonfosion. Beports as to the puovoments of the enemy were never 
he same for two days together; at last what appeared to bo authentio 

The police wore suspected of having invited the insurgents w'ho defeated 
Polwhele to Agra. 
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intelligence was received: the Gwalior troops wore said to be close at 
band, and those urgent appeals for assistance which were sent to 
Greathed caused us to txuTi our steps towards Agra. 

Our object having been attained, we were all anxious to depart. The 
Chief Commissioner, however, was quite as anxious that we should 
remain; firmly boJieving that the Gwalior troops would reappear, he 
suggested that should follow them up at least os far as Dholpur; 
but this proposal Greathed firmly refused to accede to. The orders he 
had received were to open up the country* between the Jumna and 
the Ganges, and lie had not forgotten the little note from Havelock 
discovered in tlio fakir’s platter. 

At last tlic colunm was allowed to leave. The evening before our 
departure Norman and I called on the Chief Cornmiasioner to say 
good-bye. Wo found CJolonel Fraser greatly depressed, and inelirod to 
take a most gloomy view of the situation, ovidontly thinking the 
restorntiori of our rule extremely doubtful. His hist words to us were, 
‘ We shall never meet again.’f He looked extremely ill, and his «tato 
of bealtli probably accounted for his gloomy forebodings. We, on the 
contrary, wore full of health and hope. Having assisted at the 
capture of Delhi, the dispersion of the enemy who had attempted to 
oppose us on our way through the Doab, and the troops we ere 
serving with having recently achieved a decisive victory at Agra o‘'er a 
foe four times their number, we never doubted that succoh< would 
attend us in the future as in the past, and we were now only anxious 
to join hands with Havelock, and assist in the relief of the julTerers 
besieged iu Lucknow. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

On the 14th October we moved comp to the left bank of the Jumna, 
where we were joined by a small party of Artillerymen with two 
IS-pounder guns, and some convalescents belonging to the regiments 
with us, who had been left behind at Delhi—300 in all. Our camp 
was pitched iu a pretty garden colled the liambagh, only a shoH 
distance from Agra, where wo gave a picnic to the ladies who had been 
80 kind to our wounded men—a rough sort of entertainment, as may 
be imagined, but much enjoyed by the easily-pleased people who had 
been prisoners for so long, to whom the mere getting away from the 
fort for a few hours was a relief. 

On the morning of the 16th we commenced our march towards 
Mainpuri, a small station seventy miles from Agra, which we reached 

* Known as tho Doab. 

t Colonel Fraser died within nine months of our leaving Agra. 
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on tJie 18th. While on our wny there, Hope Grant, Colonel of the 
9th Lancers, arrived iu camp to take over the command of the column. 
He had remained at Delhi when superseded by Greathcd, and being 
naturally indignant at the treatment ho had 4 «ceived, he protested 
against it, and succeeded in getting the order appointing Greathed to 
the command cancelled. 

Had an oiticer been specially selected on account of his possessing a 
more intimate acquaintance with Native soldiers and a longer ex¬ 
perience of India, Hope Grant would no doubt have accepted tho 
ibovilablo. But Greathed did not know as much of the country and 
Native troops us Hojje Grant did; he had seen no service b(doro he 
came to Delhi, and w'hile there had no opportunity of shoMung that ho 
possessed any particular qualitication for command; he certainly did 
not exldbit any while iu charge of the column, and ovciryono in the 
force was pleased to welcome Hope Grant as its leader. 

Tho Haja of Mainpuri, who had openly joined the rebels, fled the 
day before we inarched in, leaving behind him sovoral guns and a 
quantity of powder. We halted on the 20th, blow up his fort and 
destroyed the powder. The J^uropean part of the station was in ruins, 
but 1 rciation of the Raja had been able to prevent the Government 
treasury from being plundered, and be made over to us two and a 
half lakhs of rupees. 

The ci\ lians of tho Mainpuri district were amongst the refugees at 
Agra, , took advantage of our escort to return to their station. We 
had aiso been joined by some o|liccr 8 whom the mutiny of their 
regiments had left without employment; they were a welcome 
addition to our Punjab regiments, as the limited number of British 
ofiicers attached to these corps liad been considerably reduced by the. 
constantly recurring oiisuoities. One of these ofiicors was a Captain 
Carey, whose story, as he told it to me, of his escape from the 
massacre at Cawnporc and his subseciuent experiences is, I think,* 
worth repeating. 

In the month of May Carey weiit into Wheeler’s entrenchment 
with the rest of tho garrison; a few days before the investment, 
however, Sir Henry Lawrence sent his lililitary Secretary, Captain 
Pletcher Hayes, to Cawmpore, to repert on what course events were 
taking at that place, and, if possible, to communicatG with Delhi. His 
escort was the 2nd Oudh Irregular Cavalry. Hayes had already made 
Carey’s acquaintance, and, on finding him at Cawnporc, asked him to 
accompany him to Delhi, which invitation Carey gladly accepted. 
When they got close to Be war, where the road to Mainpuri branched 
off, Hayes, wishing to gain information from the civil authorities os to 
the state of the country through which their route to Delhi lay, rode 
off to the latter place with Carey, having first ordered the escort to 
proceed towards Delhi, and having arranged with the British officers 

XI 
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to catch them up at the end of the next day’s march. The following 
day, as the two friends approached the encamping ground where they 
were to overtake the escort, they beheld the regiment marching 
steadily along the road in regular formation; there was nothing to 
warn tiiem that it had revolted, for as there were only three British 
officers with the corps, whose dress was almost the same as the men’s, 
their absence was not noticed. 

Suddenly, when they had got within two or three hundred yards of 
the regiment, the troopers with one accord broke into shouts and yells, 
and, brandishing their swords, galloped towards Ilaycs and Carey, who, 
turning their horses, made with all possible speed bock towards Main- 
puri. Hayes, who was an indiHerent rider, was soon overtaken and 
cut to pieces, while Carey, one of the best horsemen in the army, and 
beautifully mounted, escaped; the soivars follow(‘d him for some dis¬ 
tance, but a wide irrigation cut, whi(di ho alone was able to clear, put 
an end to the pursuit. Carey reached his destination in safety, and, 
with the other Europeans from Mainpuri, sought refuge in the Agra 
fort, where he spent the following five montlis. It was afterwards 
ascertained that the three British officers with the escort had been 
murdered by the soioa/rs shortly before Hayes and Carey came in sight. 

On the 2l8t October we reached Bewar, the junction of the roads 
from Meerut, Agra, Fatehgarh, and Cawnpore, at which point the 
Brigadier received a communication from Sir James Outram, written 
in Greek character, from the Lucknow Residency, begging that aid 
might be sent as soon as possible, as provisions were running short.* 
The note was rolled up inside a quill, which the Native messenger had 
cunningly concealed in the heart of his thick walking-stick. Outram’a 
urgent summons determined the Brigadier to push on. So the next 
day we mode a march of twenty-eight miles to Goorsahaigunj, and on 
^the 23rd we reached Miran-ki-Serai, close to the ruined Hindu city of 
Kanoj. 

The same day I went on as usual with a small escort to reconnoitre, 

* No account of the quantity and description of supplies storerl in the 
Residency had been kept, or, if kept, it was destroyed when the Mutiny broke 
out. Captain James, tlie energetic Commissariat officer, on receiving Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s order to provision the Residtmey, spent his time riding 
about the country buying sup))lics of all descriptions, whicli were stored 
wlierever room ^'iould be fouiiu for them. James was very severely wounded 
at the fight at Ohinhut, and was incapacitated the gieater part of the siege. 
It was only by degrees that some of the supplies were discovered; no one 
knew how much had been collected, and no record of the quantities issued 
from day to day could be kept. When Outi’am joined hands with luglis, his 
first question was, * How much food is thei-e ?’ Thanks to Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s foresight, there was an ample 8U}>ply, not onW for the originu 
garrison, but for tlfe numliers by which it was augmented on the arrival of 
the relieving force. Of this, however, Outram must have been ignorant when 
ho dosiiatched the little iiotu to which 1 have alluded in the text. 
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and had passed through the town, when I was fired upon by a party of 
tho rebels, consisting of some 300 Cavalry, 500 Infantry*, and fotir 
guns, who, having heard of tho approach of the ooiuinn, were trying to 
get away before it arrived. Their Cavalry aiid’^nfantry were on the 
opposite bank of a fairly wide stream, called the Kali Naddi, through 
which were being dragged some heavy pieces of cannon. I retired a 
short distance, and sent back word to the advance guard, which 
hastened to my assistance. A few rounds from our Artillery caused the 
enemy to abandon their guns, tho Infantry dispersed and disappeared, 
the Cavalry fied, and we, crossing the stream, had a smart gallop after 
them for about four miles over a fine grassy plain. On we Hew, 
Trobyn’s and Watson’s squadrons leading tho way in parallel lines, 
about a mile apart. I was with the latter, and we had a running 
light till we reached the Ganges, into wliich plunged those of the 
sowars whom we had not l)(5en able to overtake ; we reiired up, and 
saw the unlucky fugitives struggling in the water, men and horses 
rolling over each other ; they were gradually carried down by the swiftly 
running stream, and but a very few reached the opposite bank. 

Our casualties were ti*ifiing, only some half-dozen men wounded, 
while my hoi'se got a gash on his quarter from a sabre. Watson had 
tho forefinger of his right hand badly cut in tin encounter with a young 
aoivar ; I chaffed liim at allowing himself to be nesudy cut down by a 
mere boy, upon which lie laughingly retorted : ‘ Well, boy or not, he 
was bigger than you.* 

It was on this occasion that I first recognized tho advantage of 
having the carbine slung on tho trooper’s back while in action, instead 
of being carried in tho bucket, as is tho custom with our British 
Cavalry. Severtil of tho enemy’s loose horses were going about with 
carbines on their saddles, while their dismounted riders were at on 
enormous disadvantage in trying to defend themselves from their 
mounted adversaries with only their swords. I saw, too, one of 
Watson’s men saved from a fierce cut across the spine by havLug his 
carbine on his back. More recent experience has quite satisfied me 
that this is the only way this weapon should be carried when actual 
fighting is going on. 

Three more marches broughlyis to Cawupore, where we arrived on 
the 26th October. ^ 

Wc now for tlie first time heard the miserable * story, of Cawupore.’ 
We were told how, owing to Sir Hugh Wheeler’s misplaced belief in 
the loyalty of the sepoys, with whom he had served for upwards of 
half a century, and to the confiding old soldier’s trust in the friendship 
of the miscreant Nona, and in the latter’s ability to defend him until 
succour should arrive, he had neglected to toko precautionary measures 
for laying in supplies or for fortifying tlie two exposed barracks which, 
for some unaccountable reason, had been chosen as a place of refuge, 
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instead of the easily defensible and well-stored magazine. Oiir visit to 
this scene of suffering and disaster was more harrowing than it is in the 
power of words to express; the sights which met our eyes, and the 
reflections they gave rise to, were quite maddening, and could not but 
increase tenfold the feelings of animosity and desire for vengeance 
which the disloyalty and barbarity of the mutineers in other places had 
aroused in the heai'ts of our British soldiers. Tresses of hair, pieces of 
ladies* dresses, books crumpled and torn, bits of work and scraps of 
music, just as they had been left by the wretched owners on the fatal 
morning of the 27th June, when they started for that terrible walk to 
the boats provided by the Nana jw the Iwiit to induce them to capitulate.* 
One could not but picture to one’s self the awful suffering those thou¬ 
sand Christian souls of both sexes and of all ages must have endured 
during twenty-one days of misery and anxiety, their numbers hourly 
diminished by disease, privation, the teiTific rays of a June sun, and 
the storm of shot, shell, and bullets which never ceased to be poured 
into them. When one looked on the ruined, roofless barracks, with 
their hastily constructed parapet and ditch (a mere apology for a 
defence!, unc marvelled how 465 men, not more than half of them 
soldiers by profession, could have hold out for three long weeks against 
the thousands of disciplined troops and hordes of armed retainers whom 
the Nana was able to bring to the attack. 

It is impossible to describe the feelings with which we looked on the 
Bati-Choura Ghat, where was perpetrated the basest of ail the Nana’s 
base acts of perfidy ;t or the intense sadness and indignation which 

* On the 26tb June, after twent3^-ono days of intense autrering—with his 
numbers so reduued oa to render further defence scaroolj' possible, with 
starvation staling him in the face, anil witli no hope of succour—Sir Hugh 
Wheeler most reluctantly consented to cajiitulate. The first overtures were 
made by the Nanu, w'Uo, dcsiwiring of being able to faijitnre the position, and 
with disaffection in bis ow'n camp, sent the following message to the General : 
* All those wlio arc in no way connected with the acts of Lonl Dalhousio, and 
are mlling to lay down their arms, shall receive u safe passage to Allahabad.’ 
This missive, which was without signature, was in the handwriting of Aziiiiula 
Khan, a Mahoniedan who had been emjiloyed ]»y the Nana as his Agent in 
England, and was addrossi'd, ‘To the sulyecU of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria. ’ General Wheeler ngreeii to give up the forutication, the 
treasuiv, and the Artillery, on condition that cacIi innu should be allo>ved to 
ejirry his arms and sixty rounds of ammunition, that carriages should be 
provided for the conveyance of the wounded, the women, and the children, 
and that Injats, with a sufficiency of flour, should he ready at the neighbouring 
ghat (landing-place). The Nana accepted these conditions, and tlirec officers 
of the garrison woi’e deputed to go to the river and see that the boats wore 
prouerly prepared. They found about forty boats inooi-od, and apparently 
ready for departure, and in their presence a show of putting supplies on board 
WHS made. 

The Nana never intended that one of the garrison should leave Gawnporo 
alive, and during the night of tho 2dth June he an-anged with Tautia Topi to 
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overpowered us os we followed the road along which 121 women and 
children (many of them well bom and delicately nurtured) wended 
their weary way, amidst jeers and insults, to jneet the terrible fate 
awaiting them. After their husbands aird protectors had been slain, 
the wretched company of widows and orphans were first taken to the 
Savada house, and then to the little Native hut, where they were 
doomed to live through two more weeks of intensest misery, until at 
length the end came, and the last scene in that long drama of foulest 
treachery and unequalled brutality was cnacteil. Our unfortunate 
countrywomen, with their little children, as iny readers will remember, 
were murdered as the sound of Havelock's avenging guns wjis heard. 

We found at Cawnpore some men w'ho had fought their way from 
Allahabad with Havelock's force, from whom we heard, of the diffi¬ 
culties they had encountered on their way, and the subsequent hard¬ 
ships the gallant little force had to endure in its attempts to reach 
Lucknow. They also told us that Havelock aud Outrain, with only 
3,179 men of all arms, and 14 guns, had succeeded in forcing their 
way through that great city with a loss of 700, but only to bo them- 
selves immediately surrounded by the vast luultiludo of the enemy, 
who for throe whole months hud vainly endeavoured to overpower 
the heroic defenders of the Eesid<incy. 

At Cawnpore there were very few troops. Tho Head-Quarters of 
the 64th Foot, under Colonel AVilson, and some recovered invalids 
belonging to regiments which had gone to Lucknow, had held it for 
more than a month, within an entrenchment thrown up on the river 
bank to protect tho bridge of boats. Just before we arrived four 
companies of the 93rd Highlaudcra had marched in. It was the first 
time I had seen a Highland regiment, and I was duly impressed by 
their fine physique, and not a little also by their fine dress. They 
certainly looked splendid in their bonnets and kilts—a striking contrast 


have soldiers and guns concealed at tho Snti-Choura Ghat to open fire upon 
the Europeans he had been unable to conquer as soon as the embarkation had 
been effected and they could no longer defend themselves and their helpless 
comiwiions in misery. The river was low and tho boats wciii agrouml, having 
been purposely drawn close to the shore. When the last man liad stepjicd on 
board, at a given signal tlic boatnum jumped into the water and waded to the 
bank. They had contrived to secrete burning charcoal in the thatch of most 
of the boats; this soon blazed up, and as the flames rose and the djy wood 
crackled, the troops in ambush on the shore opened fire. Officers and men 
tried in vain to push off tho boats ; throe only floated, aud of tljese two drifted 
to the opposite side, where so^ioys were waiting to murder the ^ssengers. 
The third boat floated down the stream, and of the number on ooard four 
eventually escaped—Lieutenants Thomson and Delafosse, both of tho 63itl 
Native Infantry, Private Murphy of the 84th Foot, and Gunner Sullivan, of 
the Bengal Artillery. The rest of the officers and men were killed or drowned, 
and the women and children who ^scaped were carried off as ])riBoners. ■ 
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to my war-worn, travel-stainod comrades of the Movable Column. An 
fwant courlei’ of the Naval Brigade hod also come in, sent on by 
Captain William Peel, of H.M.S. Shannon^ to arrange for the rest of 
the bluc-jacketft who were about to arrive—the first naval officer, I 
imagine, who had ever been sent on duty so far up tho country as 
Cawnporc. 

Other troops were rapidly being pushed up, and officers who had 
been on leave to Plngland were daily arriving, having hurried out to 
join their different regiments^ in various parts of India. Amongst 
those was an old friend and brother subaltern of mine, Augustus Otway 
IMayne, whom, greatly to mv satisfaction, Hope Grjint appointed 
D.A.Q.M.Ct. to help me, for there W'as now nioio work to be done than 
1 could well got through. 

The day after our arrival at Cawnpore wn honrd that the new 
ConiTnander'in-Chiof, Hir Colin Campbell, w^as to leave Calcutta that 
evening to take command of the force with whicli he hoped to effect 
tho relief of the Ijucknow garrison, and with this nows came an order 
to Hope Grant from Sir Colin to get into counniinication with the 
Alambagb, a small garden-house not quite two miles from the city of 
Luckno\v, built by one of the Bogums of the ex-King of Oudh, in 
which the sick and wounded, tents and spare stores, had been left 
in charge of a small detachment, when Oiitram and Havelock advanced 
towards the llesidency on the 25th September. 

On the 80th October w^e left Cawnpore, and crossed the Gainges into 
Oudh, taking with us the four companies of the 93rd Highlanders, and 
the men belonging to Havelock's force, whom I have raenticned as 
having been left behind on account of sickness. 

On iho 31st we were at Bani bridge, more than half-way to the 
Alanibagh, when a telegram reached the Brigadier directing him to 
halt until Sir Colin Campbell (who luul got as far as Cawnpore) should 
ariive. 

Ho})e Grant did not think the ground w'c were on well adapted for a 
prolonged halt; that afternoon, therefore, I went off with Mayne to 
rc'coimoitre the country for a more suitable place. We fixed upon 
an open plain at tho village of Bhantira, about three miles nearer 
Lucknow. We met with no opposition that day, but the country 
people in the neighbourhood had shown marked hostility killing one 
or two soldiers and every camp-follower who had strayed from the 
main road i so we were careful to examine Bhantira and all the 
neighbouring villages, but were unable to discover the slightest sign of 
an enemy. 

As the next day’s march was such a very short one, we did not 
start until 7 a.m,, instead of before daybreak as usual. Mayne and I 
rode on ahead with a couple of sowars^ and reached the site we had 
chosen for the camp without meeting a single suspioious-looking 
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indmdual. We then sent back Iho escort to bring up the camp colour- 
men, and while waiting for them, wo entered into conversation with 
some passing pilgrims, who told us they were on their way to Benares 
to procure holy water from the Ganges. Suddenly a bullet whizzed 
over our heads, fired from the direction from which wo had just 
come. Looking back, to our amazoiiient we saw a crowd of armed 
men at a distance of between three and four hundred yards, completely 
cutting us off from the column. The whole plain was alive with them. 
When they saw they were observed, they advanced towards us, shout¬ 
ing and firing. Fortunately for us, we had made omselves perfectly 
acquainted with the country the previous day, and instantly realized 
that escape by our right (as we faced Lucknow) was impossible, because 
of a huge impassable y/^z7. There was another jTtiZ to our loft front, but 
at some Uttle distance off, and our only chance seemed to be in riding 
hard enough to got round the enemy's fiank before they could get 
close enough to thin jhil to atop us. 

Accordingly, we put spurs to our horses and galloped as fast as they 
could carry us to our left; tlie enemy turned in tho same direction, and 
made for a village we nmst pass, and -which we could seo was already 
occupied. The firing got hotter and more imcomfortablo as we neared 
this village, the walls of wliich we skii-tod at our best possible pace. 
Wo cleared tho village, and hoped we hod distanced the rebels, when 
suddenly we came upon a deep milla. Mayue got safely to the other 
side, but my horse stumbled and rolled over with me into the water at 
tlie bottom. In the fall my hand was slightly cut by my sword, which 
I had drawn, thinking we might have to fight for our lives ; the blood 
flowed freely, Jind made the reins so slippery when I tried to remount, 
that it was with considerable difliculty I got into the saddle. The 
enemy were already at the edge of the nulla^ and preparing to fire, so 
there was no time to be lost. I struggled through the water and up tho 
opposite bank, and ducking my liead to avoid the shots, now coming 
thick and hist, galloped straight into some high cultivation in which 
Mayne had already sought shelter. Finally we succeeded in making 
our way to the main body of the force, where we found Hope Grant in 
groat anxiety about us, as he had lieard the firing and knew we wore 
ahead. The dear old fellow evinced his satisfaction at our safe return 
by shaking each of us heartily by the hand, repeating over and over 
again in his quick, quaint way, ‘ Well, my boys, well, my boys, very 
glad to have you back I never thought to see you again.’ The column 
now moved on, and we found ourselves opposed to a vast body of men, 
not soldiers, but country people, who in those days wore all armed 
warriors, and who spent their time chiefly in fighting with each other. 
As we approached the crowd turned, opened out, and fled in every 
direction, spreading over the plain and concealing themselves in the 
long grass. We gave chase and killed many, but a large proportion 
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esoaped. Favourod by the Mgh crops, they disappeared with that 
marvellotts celerity with which Natives can almost instantly become 
invisiblu, leaving in our possessioii a 9'pounder brass gun. On this 
occasion wo had thirty hilled and wounded. 

We could not at the time understand where the men had sprung 
from who ho suddenly attacked us ; but it afterwards transpired that 
Boine powerful aemintfara* in the neighbourhood had collected all the 
forces they could get together, and established thorn after dark in the 
very villageB wo had so carefully oxatuined the pre\ious afternoon and 
bad found completely deserted, with the intention of falling upon the 
column as it passed in the early morning. Tho unusually late hour 
at which the march was made, however, disconcerted their little plan, 
and giving up all hope of the force coming that day, they coiisolod 
themselves by trying to get hold of Mayne and myself. 

Wo halted on ^e 8rd and 4th November. On the dth, Hope Grant 
sent a force to the Alarabagh for the purpose of escorting a long line of 
carts and camels laden with provisions and ammunition, which the 
Cointnandor-in-Chiof was desirous of having near at hand, in ease the 
relief of tho Lucknow garrison should prove a more prolonged opera¬ 
tion than he hoped or anticipated it was likely to be. 

As we neared the Alambagh the enemy's guns opened on us from 
our riglit, while their Cavalry threatened us on both flanks. They were 
easily disposed of, and we deposited the stores, reoeiving in exchange a 
number of sick and wounded who were to bo sent back to Oawnporo. 

A curious incident happened at the Alambagh. I was employed 
inside the enclosure, whim all at once 1 heard a noise and commotion 
some little distance olT. Getting on to the roof, I looked over the 
plain, and saw our troops flying in every direction; there was ho 
firing, no enemy in sight, but evidently something was wrong; so 1 
mounted my horse and rode to the scene of confusion, where 1 found 
that the ignominious flight of our troops was caused by infuriated bees 
which hEkd been disturbed by an oflioer of the 9th Lancers thought¬ 
lessly thrusting a lance into ^eir nest. There were no berious conse¬ 
quences, but the Highlanders were heard to remark on the unsuitability 
of their dress for on encounter with on enemy of that description. 

On the 9th November Sir Colin Campbell joined the column, accom¬ 
panied by his Chief of the Stafi^ Brigadier-General Mansfield, f 

The following morning we were surprised to hear that a European 
from the Lucknow garrison had arrived in camp. All were keen to see 
him, and to hear how it was faring with those who had been shut up 
in t^ Beridekioy for so long; hut the new-comer was the bearer of 

* Permaneut occupiers of the land, either of the landlord doss, os in 
Ben^ Oudh, end the North-West Provinces, or of the yeoman class, as in 
tht Ihiiqab, 

, f Afterwards General Lord,8u^hux8t, Q.C.S.I. 
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very important i&fomiatiDn from Sir Jamoi Oatram, and to prevent 
any ohanoe of its gettmg abouti the Gommander-m'Chief loept the 
messenger^ Mr. Kavanegh, a dose prisoner in hie own tent. 

Outram, being anxiotu that the officer m oommand of the rehovmg 
force should not follow the same route taken by himself and Havelock* 
andwidimg to communicate his ideas more at length than was posrible 
m a note conveyed as usual by a spy, Ka^anagh* a clerk in on office m 
Lucknow, pluckily volunteered to carry a letter. It was an oflEbr 'which 
appealed to the heart of the * Bayard of the East/ as Outram has been 
appropriately called, and just such an errand as he himself, had he 
been m a less responsible position, would ha\ e delighted to undertake* 
Outram thoroughly understood the iisk of the enterprise, and placed it 
clearly before the brave \olunte6r, who* nothmg daunted* expressed his 
readiness to start at once, and his confidence m bemg able to reach 
the British camp. 

Disguised as a Native, and accompanied by a man of Oudh, on Whose 
courage and loyalty he was convinced he could rely, Kavanagh left the 
Bosidenoy after dark on the 9th and got safely across the Oumti. He 
and his guide remomed lu the subuibs mixmg with the people until the 
streets might be expected to be pretty well empty, when they re-crossed 
the nver and got safely through the city. They were accosted more 
than (moe on their way, but were saved by the readmess of the Native* 
who It had been arrongod should answer all inqxunes, though Kavanagh, 
having been bom and bied m the countiy, (ould himself speak the 
language fiuently On the uiornmg of the 10th they made themselves 
known to a piquet of Punjab Cavol^ on duty neai the Alambagh 

Outram, profiting by his own experience, wished the relieving 
column to be spared hating to fight its way through the streets of 
Lucknow. This was all the more necessary because the enemy, calcu¬ 
lating on our following the same route as before, had destroyed the 
bndgo over the canal and made extensii e preparations to oppose otir 
advance in that direction. Outram explomed his views most clearly^ 
and sent with his letter a plan on which the line he proposed we should 
take was plainly marked. He recommended that the advance shottld 
be made by the Dilkusha^ and Martmi^e.f and that the canal Should 

• The Dilkusba house was built at the beginning of the century by a king 
of Oudh as a hunting-bot and country lendence, and close to it he cleared 
away the jungle and laid out a Wge park, which he stocked wita heriU Cf 
deer and other game. , ^ 

t The Hartini^re was built by Claude Mailm, a French soldist of fortune, 
who come out to India, under Count do Ia 1^» m the stimog^yi of 1767. 
In 1701 be was token prisoner by the Eiwltsh at Pondich«^ snd sent to 
llengaL Aftiy the conclusion of the war £e enlisted in the wifflish Anny* 
and on attaining the lank of Captain he got penmssion to attach himsail to 
the Court of the W \ng of Oudh, where he soon obtained suprune infiuenoe* 
and became to aU practical purposes Prime Minister. He remomed an officer 
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be crossed by tho bridge nearest the Gumti. Oiilraiu showed his 
military acumen hi suggesting this route, as our right flank would be 
covered by the river, and tlierefore could only be molested by a com¬ 
paratively distfint Are. Sir Colin, appreciating all the advantages 
pointed out, riiiidily accepted and strictly adhered to tliis plan of 
advance, except tliat, instead of crossing tho canal by tho bridge, we 
forded it a little nearer the river, a wise divergence from Outram's 
recommendation, and one which he would asauredlv have advised had 
ho been aware that the canal was fordable at this spot, as it kept us 
oltogetlier clear of the streets. 

Outnim did not touch in his despatch upon any (lueation but the all- 
important one of how the junction between his own and the relieving 
forces could best bo effected. Many other matters, however, claimed 
tlio earnest consideration of the ('omiuander-in-Chief before he could 
proceed, lie had to determine what was to be done to secure the 
safety of the women and cliildren in the Hosidency, after tho first most 
pressing duty of relieving the garrison had been accomplished. Cawn- 
poro wjw agiiin iu great danger from tho Gwalior mutineers, who, 
loiJed at Agra, and finding that the Maharaja Sindhia would not 
espouse their cause, had placed themselves under tho orders of tlie 
liani of Jhansi and Tantia Topi, the vile Mahratta whom the Nana 
made use of t.o carry out the massacre of the Sati'Choura Ghat; led by 
this man the rebels were seriously threatening Cawnj)orc, and it was 
necessary to take steps for its security. TJicn again the city of 
Lucknow had to be thought of; its capture and the restoration of 
llritish authority were alike essential, but our Chief knew that ho had 
neither tho time nor tho moans at his disposal to undertake this im¬ 
portant operation at once. Ho therefore made up his mind that so 
soon as tlic Ecsidcncy had boon relieved ho would withdraw altogether 
from Lucknow, and place a force at the Cawnpore side of tho city, to 
form the nucleus of the anuy with wliich he hoped lat(‘r on to take the 
place, and to koop open communication with his Head-Quarters, while 
ho himself should hurry back to Cawnpore, taking with him all the 
non-combafimts and the sick and wounded. 


of tho iilast India CoD]i)aiiy’s Service, and at the time of liis doatli hold the 
rank of Major-Goneral. He amassed a large fortune, and by his will founded 
colleges at Lnoknow, Calcutta, and Lyons, the place of his birth. His 
directions that his house at the former place should never be sold, but should 
* serve as a college for odueatiiig children and men in the English language 
and tvligiou/ were cairied out by the British Government, and Martin lies 
bui'ied iu its vault. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


The next morning, the 11th, I liad the honour of raahing the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief’a acquaintance. The manner of rny introduction was 
peculiarly unceremonious. I hjwl left iny own tent to be repaired at 
Cawnpore, and was sharing one ■with Norman, who was well known to, 
and greatly believed in by, His Excellency, whose Brigade-Major he 
had been at Peshawar. Before we were out of bed wo heard Sir 
Colin’s voice outside. Ho had come to speak to Norman about liis 
plans for the future, and as the conversation seemed likely to bo of a 
very confidential nature, and it was too dark for him to see me, I asked 
Norman to make my presence known. Sir Colin said to Norman 
somewhat roughly, ‘ Who is heV’ and on my name being mentioned, 
he asked if I wore to bo trusted. Norman ha'ving vouched for rny 
discretion, the old Chief was apparently satisfied, and then ensued an 
intensely interesting discussion on Ontram’s letter, Kavanagh’s descrip¬ 
tion of the state of affairs in the Residency, and the manner in which 
it was best to carry out Outram’s recommendations. 

That some afternoon the Coinmander-in-Chief reviewed the column, 
which now amounted to about 600 Cavalry and 3,500 Infantry, with 
42 guns,* The parade was under the comnuind of Hope Grant, who 
had been given the rank of Brigadier-General, and put in executive 
command of the whole force. 

Sir Colin spoke a few inspiriting words to each regiment and battery, 
being particularly appreciative and complimentary in his remarks to 


* Besides the troops from Delhi, the force iioiisistcd of Pi'eVs Naval Brigade, 
with eight heavy guus and howitzers ; MidiUcton’s Field Batter}'' of Royal 
Artilleiy (the hrst that had ever scrvc<l in India), and two companies of 

• « A . •«1 t m _1 T ^ _1 ^ .J _• j 1 1 



98rd High landers, He{id-Quiirt<ira and wing of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
and of the 53rd Foot ; ]>art of the 82nd Foot, and detachiuenls of the .5th 
Fusiliers, 64th, 78th, 84th, and 90tli Foot, and Madras Tusiliers, regiments 
which had gone into the Residency with Outram .and Havelock. The Infantiy 
was brigaded as follows: 

Wing 53rd Foot 
03rd Highlanders 
Battalion of detachments f 
4th Punjab Infantry J 
8th FfM>t \ 

Battalion of detachments V Cotuniauded by Brigadier Greatlied, 8th Foot 


1 


Commanded by Brigadier the Hon. Adrian 
Hope, 93rd Highlanders. 




2nd Punjab Infantry 
Wing 23rd Fusiliers 
Two companies 82nd Foot/ 


\ Commanded by Brigadier' D. Russell, 84th 
Foot. 


^ Afterwaids General Sir Wilbraliom Lennox, Y.G., K.C.B. 
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the Delhi troops, who certainly looked the picture of workmanlike 
Boldiors; and, considering what they had accomplished, there was 
nothing invidiouB in the Chiefs singling them out. The Bengal 
Artillery came in for a largo share of praise; he had a strong liking for 
them, having been with them on service,* and seen of what good stuff 
they were made. He recognized several old acquaintances amongst 
the ofheers, and freely expressed his satisfaction at having such reliable 
batteries to help him in the hazardous operation he was about to under¬ 
take. He was careful also to say a few words of commendation to the 
four squadrons of Punjab Cavalry, and the two regiments of Punjab 
Infantry, the only Native troops, except the Sappers, with the column. 

That evening orders were issued for a march to the Alambagh the 
following morning. It may perhaps seem as if Sir Colin was rather 
leisurely in his movements, but he had oscortainod that the Lucknow 
garrison was in no immediate want of food, as had been reported, and 
he was determined to leave nothing undone to ensure the success of 
the undertaking. He personally attended to the smallest detail, and 
he had to arrange for the transport of the sick and wounded, and the 
women and children, shut up in the Residency, numbering in all not 
less than fifteen hundred |Ouls. 

Everything being ready, we began our march towards LucknoWi 
one and all eager to have a share in the rescue of our suffering 
coimtrywomen and their children from a most perilous position, and 
in relieving soldiers who had so long and so nobly performed the most 
harassing duty, while they cheerfully endured the greatest privations. 

We had proceeded but a short distance, when the advance guard was 
fired upon by some guns in position on our right, near the old fort of 
Jalalabad. An extensive swamp protected the enemy’s right flank, 
while on their left were a number of water-cuts and broken ground. 
The Infantry and Artillery wheeled round and attacked the battery in 
front, while Hugh Gough pushed on with his squadron of Cavalry to 
see if he could find a way through the apparently impassable swamp 
to the enemy’s right and rear. Bourchier’s battery coming up in the 
nick of time, the liostile guns were soon silenced, and Gough, having 
succeeded in getting through the jhil, made a most plucky charge, in 
which he captured two guns and killed a number of the enemy. For 
his gallant conduct on this occasion Gough was a'warded the Victoria 
Cross, the second of two brothers to win this'much-coveted dis¬ 
tinction. 

The next morning Adrian Hope, who commanded a brigade, was 
ordered to seize the Jalalabad fort, but finding it evacuated, he blew up 
one of the walls, and so rendered it indefensible. 

On the afternoon of the 18& I accompanied the Commander-in- 

* Sir Oolin Campbell had served throughout the Piugab Campaign and on 
the Peshawar frontier. 
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Chief in a reconnaissance towards the Charbagh bridge and the left 
front of the Alambagh, a ruse to deceive the enemy as to the real line 
of our advance. When riding along he told me, to my infinite pride 
and delight, that I was to have the honour of"conducting the force to 
the Dilkusha. The first thing I did on returning to camp was to find 
a good guide. Wo had only about fivo miles to go; but it was 
necessary to make sure that the direction taken avoided obstacles 
which might impede the passage of the Artillery. I was fortunate in 
finding a fairly intelligent Native, who, after a great deal of persuasion, 
agreed, for a reward, to take me by a track over which guns could 
travel. I never let this man out of my sight, and made him show me 
enough of the road to convince me he knew the way and meant fair 
dealing. ^ 

The Alambagh now proved most useful; all our camp .equipage was 
packed insido the enclosure, for we took no tents with us, and all our 
spare stores were left there. A rough description of semaphore, too, 
was constructed on the highest point of the building, by means of 
which we were able to communicate with the Hcsidency. It was put 
in Orders that the troops were to breakfast early the next morning, 
and that they were to take throe days' rations in their haversacks; 
while sufficient for fourteen days was to"t>e carried by the Com¬ 
missariat. 

Just before we started on the 14th November we were strengthened 
by the arrival of 200 of the Military Train equifjped as Cavalry, two 
Madras Horse Artillery guns, and another company of Madras 
Sappers. 

Captain Moir, of the Bengal Artillery, was placed in charge of the 
Alambagh, with a garrison consisting of the 7fith Foot, 60 of the 
regiment of Ferozeporev* and a few Artillerymen. The 76th was the 
first regiment to move down from the hills when the news of the out¬ 
break at Meerut reached Head-Quarters; it had dune grand service, had 
suffered heavily during the siege of Delhi, and had well earned, and 
badly needed, a rest. It was ’jow only ;i00 strong, and had lost in six 
months 9 officers, in action and from disease, besides 12 wounded. 
The officers were all friends of mine, and I was very sorry to leave 
thorn behind, particularly Barter, the Adjutant, a jolly, good-hearted 
Irishman, and an excellent officer. 

marched at 9 a.m., keeping to the south of the Alambagh and 
the Jalalabad fort. We then struck across the fields to the ground now 
occupied by the Native Cavalry lines, and on to the open space upon 
which the present race-course is marked out. On reaching this point 
the Dilkusha camo in sight about a mile in front. As we approached, 
a few shots were fired at us; but the enemy rapidly disappeared os the 


* Now the 14th (Sikhs) Bengal Infantry 
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Cavalry and Horse Artillery, followed by tbe Infantry of the advance 
guard, in skirmishing order, passed through an opening which had 
been Imstily made in the wall of the enclosure. 

The gallop across the Dilkusha park was quito a pretty sight: deer, 
which had been quietly browsing, bounded away on all sides, 
frightened by our approach and the rattle of the guns; while the 
routed sepoys Hew down the grassy slope leading to the Marlini^re. 
We roinod up for a fow seconds to look at the view which opened out 
before us. In front rose the fluted masonry column of the Martini6re, 
123 foot high; directly behind, the picturesque building itself, and in 
the distance the domes and minarets of the mosques and palaces 
within the city of Lucknow; all looked bright tmd fair in the 
morning sun. 

Wc could Boe that the Martiniere was occupied; a crowd of sepoys 
were collected round the building; and as we showed ourselves on 
the brow of the hDl, a number of round shot came tumbling in 
amongst us. 

Kemmington’s troop of Horse Artillery, llourchier’s battery, and a 
heavy howitzer brought up by Captain Hardy, now came into action, 
and under cover of their fire the Bth Foot and 1st battalion of 
Detachments attacked and drove the enemy out of the Martiniere, 
while the Cavalry pursued them as far as the canal. 

On this occasion my friend Watson greatly distinguished himself. 
Entirely alone he attacked the enemy’s Cavalr^s and was at once 
engaged with its loader and six of the front men; he fought gallantly, 
but the unequal contest could not have lasted much longer had not 
Probjm, who, with his own and Watson’s squadrons, was only about 
300 yards off, become aware of his comrade’s critical position, and 
dashed to his assistance. For this ‘ and gallantry on many other 
occasions,’ Hope Grant recommended Watson for the Victoria Cross, 
which he duly received.* 

By noon on the 14th we had occupied the Dilkusha and Martiniere, 
and placed our outposts along the right bank of the canal from the 
river to the point imraediatoly opposite Banks’s house. The left bank 
was held in force by the rebels. Earlj' in the afternoon I went with 
Hop^ Grant, accompanied by a small force of Cavalry, to ascertsdn 
whether it would be possible to ford the canal somewhere close to the 
river, and we succeeded in finding a place by which the whole force 
crossed two da3'8 later. Our movements were fortunately not noticed 
by the enemy, whose attention was concentrated on the roads leading 
direct to the city from the Dilkusha and Martiniere, by which they 
expected our advance to be made. 

• Daring one of Watson's many reconnaissances lie received a cut on the • 
face from a sjihrc. One of the 2nd Punjab Cavalrymen, seeing what had 
'happened, rushed to Probyn, and said: ‘ Watson sah'Ui has got a wound 
‘ which is worth a lakh of mpees 1* 
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Sir Colin, meanwhile, had dxcd his Head-Quarters in the Martim 6 re, 
oil the topmost pinnacle of which he caused a s^unaphore to be erected 
for communication w'ith Outram. From this post of vantage 
Kavanagh was able to point out to the Cdmraander-in-Chief the 
different objects of most interest to him—the positions taken up by 
the enemy; the group of buildings, uf which the Chatta Man/il* was 
the most conspicuous, then occupied by the gallant troops led by 
Outram and Havelock, who, by overwhelming numbers idone, had 
been prevented from carrying their glorious enterprise to a successful 
. issue; the Besidcncy, whore, thanks to Sir Henry Lawrence’s fore¬ 
sight and admirable arrangements, a handful of heroic Britons had 
been able to defy the hordes of disciplined soldiers and armed men 
who, for nearly three moiitlis, day and night, had ne\[or ceased to 
attack the position; and the Kaisarb:igh, that pretentious, garish 
palace of the Kings of Oudh, the centre of every kind of evil and 
debauchery. 

Later in the day the enemy made a determined attack on our centre, 
which was chocked by Brigadier Little advancing with the 9th Lancers 
and sonic guns. On a few rounds being fired, they retired from the 
immediate neighbourhood of the canal, and in the belief that there 
would bo no further trouble that day, the Cavalry and Artillery 
returned to the Martiniere; but the guns were hardly unlimbcred 
before heavy firing was heard from the direction of Banks’s house. 

I galloped off with Mayne to ascertain the cause. Some little 
distance from the canal we separated, Maync going to the left, I to the 
right. I found the piquets hotly engaged, and the officer in command 
begged me to get him some assistance. 1 returned to Hope Grant to 
report what was going on, But on the way I met the supports coming 
up, and presently they were followed by the remainder of Hope’s and 
Eussell’s brigades. Russell had, early in the day, with soldierly 
instinct, seized two villages a little above the bridge to the north of 
Banks’s house; this enabled him to bring a fire to bear upon the 
enemy as they advanced, and effectually prevented their turning our 
left. Hope opened fire with Eemmington’s troop, Bourchier’s battery, 
and some of Peel’s 24-pounderB, and as soon as he found it had taken 
effect and the rebels w'cre shaken, he proceeded to push them across 
the canal and finally drove them off with considerable loss. 

Hope’s and Russell’s united action, by which our loft flank was 
secured, was most timely, for had it been turned, our long line of 
camels, laden^with ammunition, and the immense string of carts 
carrying supjmos, would in all probability have been captured. As it 

* Built by a king of Oudh for the ladies of his harem. It takes its name 
fr( ^ the gilt umbrdla (O^tta) with which it is adorned. Now the Lucknow 
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was, the rear guard, under Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart,* of the 93rd 
Highlanders, had a hot time of it; it was frequently attacked, and its 
progress was so slow that it was more than twenty-four hours between 
the Alambagh and the Lilkusha. 

At the conclusion of the fight I heard, with great grief, that my poor 
friend Mayne had been killed, shot through the breast a few seconds 
after he had loft me. lie was seen to turn his horse, and, after going 
a short distance, fall to the ground; when picked up hp was quite 
dead. This was all I could learn. No one was able to tell me where 
his body had been taken, and I looked for it myself all that evening 
in vain. 

At daybreak the next morning, accompanied by Arthur J^unny, the 
cheery Adjutant of Horse Artillery, I began my search afresh, and at 
length we discovered the body inside a doolie under the wall of the 
Mortinidro. As there wjis no knowing how boqu our services might be 
required, we decided to bury the poor fellow at once. I chose a spot 
close by for his grave, which was dug with the help of some gunners, 
and then Bunny and I, aided by two or three broth($r officers, laid our 
friend in it just as he was, in liis blue frock-coat and long boots, his 
eyeglass in his eye, as he always carried it. The only thing I took 
away was his sword, which I eventually made over to his family. It 
was a sad little ceremony. Overhanging the grave was a young tree, 
upon which I cut the initials ‘A. 0. M.’—^not very deep, for there was 
little time: they were quite distinct, however, and remuinod so long 
enough for the grave to be traced by Mayne’s friends, who erected the 
stone now to bo seen. 

The whole of that day (the Ifith) was spent in preparing for the 
advance. The Bilkusha was turned into a general depot, where the 
sick and wounded wore placed, also the Ordnance park and stores of 
every description. A rough defence was thrown up round the building, 
and a garrison was left to protect it, consisting of five Field guns, half 
the 9th Lancers, the Military Train, a squadron of Punjab Cavalry, 
and the 8th Foot, the whole imder the command of Little, the Brigadier 
of Cavalry. 

In the afternoon Sir Colin made a feint to the left of our position for 
the purpose of diverting the attention of the enemy from the real line 
of advance. Ilo massed the Artillery in this direction, and ordered a 
constant mortar fire to be kept up during the night on the Begum 
palace and the barracks. To further strengthen the belief that opera¬ 
tions would be carried on from our left, some of the piquets on our 
right were drawn in; this induced the enemy to make a slight demon¬ 
stration in that direction. They crossed the canal, but were speedily 
driven back by the Madras Horse Artillery guns. They then opened 


* Now General Sir John Ewart, K.C.B. 
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fire with a 12*poiinder howitzer from the west ^do of t)ie Gumti, when 
a really most extraordinary incident happened, which I am not sure 1 
should have the courage to relate, were it not that Sir Dighton Probyn 
and Sir John Watson, who were close by and what took place, arc 
able to vouch for the accuracy of my story. 

A shell, fortunately a blind one, from the enemy’s howitzer came 
into Watson’s sfiuadron, which was drawn up under the bank of the 
Martini 6 re tank; it struck a trooper’s saddle in front, and must have 
lifted the man partly out of it, for it passed between his thigh and the 
horse, tearing the saddle^ to shreds, and sending one piece of it high 
into the air. The horse was knocked down, but not hurt; the man’s 
thigh was only badly bruised, and he was able to ride again in a few 
days. One of Watson's officers, Captain Cosserat, having examined 
the man and horse, came up and reported their conditioh to Watson, 
who, of course, was expecting to bo told they were both dead, and 
added: ‘ I think wo had better not tell this story in England, for no 
one would believe’it.* I myself was close to the squadron, and dis¬ 
tinctly saw what happened.'!' 

All that day (the 15ih) I had been very hard at work, and was 
greatly looking forward to what I hoped would be a quiet night, when 
an Aide-de-camp appeared, who informed me that the Commander-in- 
Chief desired my presence at the Martiniere. 

On reporting myself to His Excellency, ho told me that he was not 
satisfied that a sufficient reserve of siuall-arm ammunition had been 
brought with the force, and that the only chance of getting more in 
time was to send back to the Alambagh for it that night, adding that 
he could neither afford the time nor spare the troops which would be 
required, were the business of fetching the additional supply to be post¬ 
poned until the following day. Sir Colin then asked me if I thought I 
could find my way back to the Alambagh in the dark. 1 answered, 
* I am sure I can,* I might have hesitated to speak so confidently had 
I not taken the precaution of placing the man who had acted as my 
guide on the 14th in charge of some Afghan chu^a»8ie8% attached to 
liie Quartormaster-GeneraVs department, with strict orders not to lose 

* It was a Native saddle, such as Irregular Cavalry used in those days, 
made of felt without a tree. 

t On one occasion, when I was telling this story to General Sir Samuel 
Browne, V.C., ho said that somethitig similar hap]>eiic<l at the battle of 
Sadulapur on December 2, 1848. He (Browne) was Adjutant of his regiment 
(the 46th Native Infantry), which was drawn up in line, Mith a troopof Horse 
Artillery, commanded by Moijor Kiiilesido, on its right flank. Seeing that 
something unusual had occurred, Browne rode up to the troop, and found 
that one of the men had had his saddle <arried away from under him by a 
small round shot. The man, wlio hap}>onerl at the moment to be standing 
up in his stirrups, escaped Avith a bniise, as did the horse. 

t A kind of more or less responsible servant or messenger, so called from 
wearing a chuptass, or badge of office. 
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sight of him. I thought, thoreforo, I would have him to depend upon 
if my own memory failed me. The Commander-in-Chief impressed 
very strongly upon mo the great necessity for caution, and told me I 
could take what escort I thought necessary, but that, whatever hap¬ 
pened, I must 'be back by daybreak, as he had signalled to Outrajn that 
the force would advanco on the morrow. Sir Colin desired that tho 
Ordnance olliccr, whose fault it was that sufficient ammunition had nert 
been brought, should go back with me and be left at tho Alambagh. 

It was then dusk, and there was no timo to be lost. In the first 
instance I went to my General, and reporting the orders I had received 
from the Commander-in-Chiof, consulted him about my escort. Hope 
Grant strongly urged my taking with luo a troop of the 9th Lancers, 
as well as some Native Cavalry, but for a night trip 1 thought it would 
be better to employ Natives only. I knew that my one chance of 
success depended on neither boing seen nor hoard, and Native Cavalry 
move more quietly than British, chieHy because their scabbards aro of 
wood, instead of steel. I felt, too, that if we came across the enemy, 
which was not iniprobable, and got scattered, Natives would run less 
risk, and be better able to look after themselves. All this I explained 
to the General, but in tho kindness of his heart he pressed me to take 
the Lancers, telling me he would feel happier about me if I had my 
own countrymen with mo ; but I stuck to niy own opinion, and it was 
arranged that I was to bo accompanied by Younghusbaud and Hugh 
Ghiughy with their respective squadrons of Native Cavalry. I took 
leave of my kind and considerate General, and hurried off first to warn 
the two Cavalry officers, then to the Dilkuslia to tell Lieutenant Tod 
Brown, in charge of the Ordiuuice depot, that his assi.staiit was to go 
with me, and lastly to arrange with the Commissariat officer for camels 
upon which to bring back the ammunition. 

It was quite dark before 1 got to the place where my servants hod 
collected, and where 1 expected to find my guide. What was my 
horror to hear that he had disappeared I He had made his escape in 
the confusion consequent on the enemy’s attacks the previous after¬ 
noon. What was to be done now ? I was in despair—and became 
more and more doubtful of my ability to find the Alambagh in the 
dark. By daylight, and with the aid of a com]>a 8 s, which I always 
carried about me, I should have had little difficulty, even though the 
country we had to get over was intersected by ravines and water¬ 
courses, not to speak of the uncompromising jhil near the Jalalabad 
fort. However, go I must. I could not possibly tell the Coxnmander- 
in-Chief that I woe imable to carry out a duty for which he had 
selected me—there was nothing for it but to trust to my own reooUeo- 
tion of the route and hope for the best 

Everything having been put in train, I returned to the Artillery 
.oivouac, managed a hasty dinner, mounted a fresh horse, and, about 
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9 p.m., started oiT, accompimied by Younghusband, Hugh Gough, the 
unlucky Ordnance oflicer, two squadrons of Cavalry, and 150 camels. 

We got on well enough until we reached the broken groimd near the 
present Native Cavalry lines, when we lost the-road, or rather track, 
for road there Was none. Wc could see nothing but the lights of the 
enemy’s piquets at an uncomfortably short distance to our right. I 
struck a match, and made out from the compass the right direction; 
but that did not help us to clear the ravines, which, in our efforts to 
turn or get through them, made our way appear interminable. At 
length we found ourselves upon open ground; but, alas 1 having 
edged off too much to our right we were in close proximity to the 
enemy’s piquets, and could distinctly hear their voices. We halted to 
collect the long string of camels, and as soon as they were got in order 
started off’ again. T led the way, every few minutes striking a light to 
see how the compass was pointing, and to take an anxious look at my 
watch, for I was beginning to fear I should not bo able to accomplish 
my task by the given time. Our pace was necessarily slow, and our 
halts frequent, for the little party had to be carefully kept together. 

At last the Jalalabad fort was reached and passed. 1 then told 
Hugh Gough, whoso squadron was i3\ front, that wo had better holt, 
for we could not be far from the Alambiigh, and I was afraid that if wo 
approached in a body we should be fired upon, in which case the 
camel-drivers would assuredly run away, there would be a stampede 
amongst the camels, and wc might find it difficult to make ourselves 
known. I decided it would be best for me to go on alone, and 
arranged with Gough that he should remain where he was until I 
returned. 

The Alambagh proved to be farther off than I calculated, and I was 
beginning to fear 1 had lost my way, when all at once a great wall 
loomed in front of me, and I could just make out the figure of the 
sentry pacing up and down. I hailed him, and ordered him to ask the 
sergeant of the guard to summon the officer on duty. When the 
latter appeared, I explained to him my object in coming, and begged 
him to have the ammunition boxes ready for lading by the tiipe I 
returned with the camels. 1 then rode back to where I had left Gough, 
and the whole procession proceeded to the Alambagh. 

Already half the night was gone; but beyond the time required for 
loading camels there was no delay; the utmost assistance was 
afforded us, and ere long we started on our return journey. 

Day had dawned before wo came in sight of the Dilkxisha, and by 
the time 1 had made the ammunition over to the Ordnance officer it 
was broad daylight. As I rode up to the Martini6re I could see.old 
Sir Colin, only partially dressed, standing on the steps in evident 
anxiety at my non-arrival 

He was d^ghted when at last I appeared, expressed himself very 

’ ia^2 
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pleased to see me, and, having made many kind and complimentary 
remarks as to the success of the little expedition, he told me to go olf 
and get something to eat as quickly as possible, for wo were to start 
directly the men had breakfasted. That was a very happy moment for 
mo, feeling that I had earned my Chief’s approbation and justified his 
selection of me. 1 went off to the Artillery camp, and refreshed the 
innw man with a steak cut off a gun bullock which had been killed by 
a round shot on the 14th. 

At 8 a.m. the troops moved off. I was ordered to go with the 
advance guard.^ Hope’s and Bussell’s brigades came next, with 
Travers’s Heavy battery, Peel’s Naval Brigade, and Middleton’s Field 
battery. 

Oreathed’s brigade (except the 8th Foot left at the Pilkusha), with 
Bourchier’s battery, reuuiined to guard our left Hank uutil mid-day, 
when it was ordered to follow the column and form its rear guard. 

The offer of a Native who volunteered to guide us was accepted, and 
Sir Colin, who rode just behind the advance guard, had Kavanagh 
with him, whose local knowledge proved very valuable. 

The enemy liad boon so completely taken in by the previous day’s 
reconnaissance that they had not the slightest suspicion we should 
advance from our right, the result being that we were allowed to cross 
the canal without opposition, f We kept close along the river bonk, our 
left being partially concealed by the high grass. About a mile beyond 
the canal wo turned shai'p to the left, and passed through the narrow 
street of a small village, coming immediately under fire from some 
houses on our right, and from the top of a high wall above and 
beyond them, which turned out to be the north-east comer of the 
Bikandarbagh. 

The greatest confusion ensued, and for a time there was a complete 
block. The Cavalry in advance were checked by a fierce fire poured 
directly on them from the front: they were powerless, and the only 
thing for them to do was to force their way bock, down the confined 

* It consisted of Blunt’s troop of Horse Artillery, the wing of the 53rd 
Foot, and Gough’s squadron of Hodsoji's Horae. 

t We had not, however, gone far, when a body of rebel Infantry, about 
2,000 strong, managing to elude Greathed’s brigade, crossed the canal, and, 
creeping quietly up, inished the Martiniero. Sir Colin had left Lieutenant 
Patrick Stewart, an unusually promising ofScer of the Bengal Engineers, on 
the top of the Martinieiti to keep Outram informed of our movements by 
nicauB of the semaphore, and wrhue Stewart w*as sending a message be and 
Watson (who was with liim) observed the enemy close up to the building. 
They flew down the staircase, jumped on their liorses. and, joining Watsoirs 
squadron and the two Madras Native Horse Artillery guns, rode to the ci^ 
side of the Martiniore to try and cut off the enemy, who, finding no one inside 
the building, and seeing tlieir line of retreaUthreatened, made the best of tbeir 
way back to the city. Several were killed by the Horse ArtiUery^ whkii 
opened upon them 'wfith grape, and by Watson’s $owar$. 
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lane we had just passed up, which by this time was crammed with 
Infantry and Artillery, making * confusion worse confounded.’ As soon 
as the Cavalry had cleared out, the 68rd lined the bank which ran 
along the side of the lane nearest the Sikandarbagh, and by their fire 
caused all those of the rebels who had collected outside the walls to 
retire within the enclosure. This opened a road for Blunt, who, lead¬ 
ing his guns up the bank with a splendid courage, unlimbered and 
opened fire within sixty yards of the building. 

Blunt found liimself \inder a heavy fire from three different directions 
—on the right from the Sikandarbagh; on the left and left front from 
the barracks, sonio huts (nut twenty yards off), and a serai; and in 
front from the mess-house, Kaisarbagh, and other buildings. In these 
three directions he pointed his guns, regardless of deadly fire, especially 
from the huts on the loft. 

It would, however, have been impossible for the advance guard to 
have held its ground much longer, so it was with a feeling of the 
utmost relief that I behold Hope’s brigade coming up the lane to our 
assistance. A company of the 53rd, in the most brilliant manner, 
forced the enemy from the position they hold on our left front, and 
the Highlanders, without a moment’s hesitation, climbed on to the 
huts—the point, as I have already said, from which the heaviest fire 
proceeded; they lore off tho roofs, and, leaping into the houses, drove 
the enemy before them right through the serai and up to the barracks, 
which they seized, and for tho remainder of the operations these 
barracks were, held by the 93rd. 

This action on the part of the Highlanders was as serviceable as it 
was heroic, for it silenced the fire most destructive to the attacking 
force; but for all that, our position was oxti'emoly critical, and 
Sir Colin, perceiving the danger, at once decided that no further move 
could bo attempted until we had gained possession of the Sikandar¬ 
bagh. It was, indeed, a formidable-looking place to attack, about 
130 yards square, surrounded by a thick brick wall twenty feet high, 
carefully loopholed, and flanked at the corners by circular bastions. 
There was oiy one entrance, a gateway on the south side, protected 
by a traverse of earth and masonry, over which was a double-storied 
guard-room. Close to the north side of the enclosure was a pavilion 
with a flat roof prepared for musketry, and from tho whole place an 
incessant fire was being kept up. 

Sir Colin, in order to get a better view of the position, and thus be 
able to decide in what direction the attack could mosr< advantageously 
be made, rode up the bank and placed himself close to one of Blunt’s 
guns. Mansfield and Hope Grant were on either side, and Augustus 
Anson and I were directly beliind, when I heard the Commander-in- 
Chief exclaim, * 1 am hit.’ Cuckily it was only by a spent bullet, 
which had passed through a gunner (killing him on the spot) before it 
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struck Sir Oolin on the thigh, causing a severe contusion, but nothing 
more. It was a luoment of acute anxiety until it was ascertained that 
no great damage had been done. 

By this time one of Travers’s guns and a howitzer, which with con¬ 
siderable di£[iciilty had been dragged up the bank, opened lire on the 
point selected by Sir Colin for the breach—the south-east corner of the 
wall surrounding the Sikandarbagh.* Instantly Hardy (Captain of the 
battery) was killed and the senior Subaltern wounded: Blunt’s charger 
was shot, and of the few men under his command 14 TCuropeans 6uid 
6 Gun Lascars wore killed or wounded; 20 of the troop-horses were 
also knocked ovcr.f 

While the heavy guns were at work on the breach, Adrian Hope, 
with the 5Brd, cleared off a body of the enemy who had collected on 
our loft front, and connected the barracks witli tlio main attack by a 
lino of skirmishers. 

In less than half an hour an opening tlirco feet square and three feet 
from the ground had boon made in the wall. It would have been 
better had it been larger, but time was precious; Sir Colin would not 
M'ait, and ordered the {issault to begin. The lufanti^ had been lying 
down, under such slight cover as was available, in^atiently await^ 
for this order. The moment it reached thorn, up they sprang with 
accord, and with one voice uttered a shout whiA mt^t have fore¬ 
shadowed defeat to the defenders of the Sikandorbagh. ^'TFho 98rd 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart, and the 4th Punjab Infantry under 
Lieutenant Paul, led the way, closely followed by the 53rd under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gordonf of the 93rd Highlanders, an^ one of the 
battalions of Detachments under Major Hoger Bamston. 

• This wall has long since been built \in, and the whole place is so over¬ 
grown with jungle that it was with difficiuty I could trace the actual site of 
the broach when I last visited Lucknow iu l89Ji. 

t Blunt’s troop, when it loft XJmballa in May, 1857, consisted of 93 
Europeans and ‘20 Native Gun Lascars. It sulfered so severely at Delhi that 
only five guns could bo manned when it marched from there in September, 
ana after the light at Agra its total loss amounted to 12 killed and 25 
wounded. Four guns could then with difficulty be manued. When Blunt 
left the troop in January, 1858, to take eonmiand of Bourchier's Field Battery, 
69 out of the 113 men with whom he hod commenced the campaign had been 
killed or wounded ! The troop would have been unserviceable, had men not 
volunteered for it from other corps, and drivers been posted to it from the 
Eoyal ArtUlory. At the commencement of the Mutiny Blunt was a-subaltern, 
and in ten months he found himself a Lieutenant-Colonel and a C.Bk Quiok 
promotion and great rewards indeed, but nothing more than he richly d^rved; 
for seldom, if ever, has a battery and its coimnander had a grander’ re^rd 
to show. ' s. 

t Captain Walton was the senior officer of the regiment pivsent, and took 
a conspicuous part in leading it, but as in Sir Colin Campbell’s opinion he 
was too junior to be in command, Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon was appointed 
. as a temporaty measui-e. 
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It was a magnificont sight, a sight never to be forgotten—that glorious 
struggle to be the first to enter the deadly breach, the prize to the 
winner of the race being certain death! Highlanders and Sikhs, 
Punjabi Mahomedans, Dogras^ and Pathans, “all vied with each other 
in the generous compotition.f 

A Highlander was the first to reach the goal, and was shot dead as 
he jumped into the enclosure ; a man of the 4th Punjab Infantry came 
next, and met the same fate. Then followed Captain Burroughs and 
Lieutenant Cooper, of the 9P>rd, and innnodiately behind them their 
Colonel (Ewart), Capt^uu Luinsdon, of the 30th Bengal Infantry,J and 
a number of Sikhs and Highlanders as fast as they could scramble 
through the opening. A drummer-boy of the 93rd must have been one 
of the first to pass that grim boundary between life and death, for when 
I got in I found him just inside the breach, lying on his back quite dead 
—a pretty, innocent-looking, fair-halrcd lad, not more than fourteen 
years of age. 

The crush now became so great in the men’s eagerness to get through 
the opening and join the confiict within, that a regular block was the 
consequence, which^every iiiinuto became more hopeless. One party 
made for the gatewa;y aud another for a barred window§ close by, 
det^mmed to force an entrance by them. The traverse having been 
rusAd by the^th Pmy^tb Infantry gallantly led by a Dogra Subadar,)] 
a Punjabi Mahomedan of this distinguished corps behaved with the 
most conspicuous bravery. ‘ Tlie enemy, having been driven out of the 
earthwork, made for the gateway, the heavy doors of which were in the 
act of being closed, when the Mahomedan (Muharrab Khan by name) 
pushed his left arm, on which he carried a shield, between them, thus 
preventing their being shut; on his hand being badly wounded by a 
sword-cut, ho drew it out, instantly thrusting in the other arm, when 
tha'right hand was all but severed from the wrist.H But ho gained his 


* The word ^ Dogra' was originally applied to the Rajput clans in the bills 
and sub-montane tiucts to the north of the Ravi. In later years it included 
hill Rajputs south of the Ravi, and in military |)arlance all tliese Rajimts who 
enlisted in our ranks came to be called Dogras. 

t Id consequence of the behaviour of the 4th Punjab Infantry on this 
occasion, and in other engagements in wliich they served with the 93rd High¬ 
landers, the officers and men of the latter coriw took a great liking to the 
foiincr regiment, and some years after the Mutiny two officers of the 9drd, 
^10 were candidates for the Staff Corps, specially applied to be posted to the 
4th’Punjab Infantry. 

t Attached as Interpreter to the 93rd Highlanders. 

§ It was here Captain V\''alton, of the 53rd, was severely wounded. 

II Subadar Ookal Sing was mentionod' by tlic Oonmiander-in-Chief in 
demitclies for his conduct on this occasion. 

if For this act of heroism Mukarrab Khan was given the Order of Merit, the 
Indian equivalent to the Victoria Cross, but carrying with it an increase of 
pay. At the end of the campaign Mukarrab Khan left the service, but when 
nia old Commanding officer, Colonel Wilde, went to the Umbeyla expedition 
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object—the doors could not be closed, and were soon foi^d open 
altogether, upon which the 4th Punjab Infantry, the 58rd, 98rd, and 
some of the Detachments, swarmed in. 

This devoted action of Mukarrab Khan I myself witnessed, for, with 
Augustus Anson, I got in immediately behind the storming party. As 
we reached the gateway, Anson was knocked off his horse by a bullet, 
which grazed the base of the skull j ust behind the right ear, and stunned 
him for a moment—the next, he was up and mounted again, but was 
hardly in the saddle when his horse was shot dead. 

The scene that ensued requires the pen of a Zola to depict. The 
rebels, never dreaming that we should stop to attack such a formidable 
position had collected in the Sikandarbagh to the number of upwards 
of 2,000, with the intention of falling upon our right flank so soon as 
wc should become entangled amongst the streets and houses of the 
Hazratganj.* They were now completely caught in a trap, the only 
outlets being by the gateway and the breach, through which our troops 
continued to pour. There could therefore be no thought of escape, and 
they fought with the desperation of men without hope of mercy, and 
determined to sell their lives as dearly as they could. Inch by inch 
they were forced back to the pavilion, and into the space between it and 
the north wall, where they were all shot or bayoneted. There they lay 
in a heap as high as my head, a heaving, surging mass of dead and 
dying inextricably entangled. It was a sickening sight, one of those 
which even in the excitement,of battle and the flush of victory make 
one feel strongly what a horrible side there is to war. The wretched 
wounded men could not get clear of their dead comrades, however 
great their struggles, and those near the top of this ghastly pile of 
writhing humanity vented their rage and disappointment on every 
British officer who approached by showering upon him abuse of the 
grossest description. 

The firing and fighting did not cease altogether for some time after 
the main body of the rebels were destroyed. A few got up into the 
guard-room above the gateway, and tried to barricade themselves in; 
others sought shelter in the bastions, but none escaped the vengeance 
of the soldfers. There were some deadly combats between the mutinous 
sepoys and the Sikhs. Eventually all the rebels were killed, save three 
or four who dropped over the wall on the city side. It- is to be hoped 
they lived to tell the tale of the dauntless courage which carried every¬ 
thing before it. 

Considering the tremendous odds which those who first entered 
through the breach were exposed to, and the desperate nature of the 

in 186*^, Mukarrab Khan tamed up and insisted on serving with kim as an 
orderly. 

* One of the principal thoroughfares of Looknow. 
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fighting, our losses were astonishingly small. The 9drd had 2 officers 
and 28 men (including the Sergeant-Major) killed, and 7 officers and 
61 men wounded. ^ 

The 4th Punjab Infantry went into action with four British officers, 
of whom two were killed and one was severely wounded. Sixty-nine 
of the Native officers and men were also killed or wounded.* 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

The operation which I have tried to describe in the last chapter was 
not completed until well on in the afternoon, when the movement 
towards the Residency was at once,proceeded with. To the left as we 
advanced the ground was fairly open (with the exception of quite a 
small village) for about 1,100 yards in the direction of the British 
Infantry moss-house. To the right also, for about 800 yards, there was 
a clear space, then a belt of jungle intorsected by huts and small 
gardens extending for about 400 yards further, as far as the Shah 
Najaf,t ft handsome white-domed tomb, surrounded by aoourt-yard, and 
enclosed by high masonry loopholed vvidls ; and beyond the Shah Najaf 
rose the Kadam Rasul,| another tomb standing on a slight eminence. 

But little opposition was experienced from the village, which was 
carried by the Infantry, while the Artillery were brought up to open fire 
on the Shah Najaf and Kadam Rasul. The latter was soon occupied 
by the 2nd Punjab Infantry, belonging to Greathed^s brigade, which 
had by this time joined the main body ; but the Shah Najaf proved a 
harder nut to crack. This building was almost concealed by dense 

* Lieutenant Paul, the Cnnimandant, was killed. Lieutenant Oldfield 
mortally, and Lieutenant MeQneen severely, wounded. LicntenantWillougliby, 
who brought the regiment out of action, w*as quite a lad, and was killed at 
Ruhiya the following April. Both ho and McQueen were rcconunended fi)r 
the V.O. for their gdlantry on this occasion. After the fight was over, one 
of the Native oi!icci*s, hemoauing the loss of the British officers, asked me who 
would 1)6 sent to rejfiace them. He added : ‘ Sahibj ha^n log larai men hahiU 
tez Imin magar jang ka haTiddbast nahin jofiite* (‘Sir,wc can fight well> but we 
do not understand military arrangements ’). What the old soldier intended 
to convey to me w^as his sense of the inability of himself and bis comrades to 
do without the leadership and geneial management of the British officers. 

i Shah Najaf is the tomb of Ghazi-ud din Haidar, first King of Oudh, 
built by himself.' It derives its name from Najaf, the hill on winch is built 
the tomb of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomed, and of winch tomb this is said to 
be a copy. 

it Tile Kadam Rasul, or Prophet’s footprint, a Mahomedan place of w'Drsliip, 
which contained a stone bearing the impress of the foot of the rrophet, lirougnt 
from Arabia by a x>il^im. During the Mutiny the holy stone was carried off. 
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jungle, and its great strength therefore remained unsuspected until we 
got quite close up to it. 

Barnston’s battalion of Detachments advanced in skirmishing order, 
under cover of our guns. One of the shells most unfortunately burst 
prematurely, wounding Major Barnston so severely that he died soon 
afterwards. Whether it was that the men were depressed by the loss of 
their leader, or that they were not prepared for the very damaging fire 
which suddenly poured upon them, I know not, but certain it is that 
they wavered, and for a few minutes there was a slight panic. The 
Commaiidcr-in'Chief, with Hope Orant. Mansfield, Adrian Hope, and 
their respective staffs, were sitting on their horses anxiously awaiting 
the result of the attack, when all at once it became apparent that there 
was a retrograde movement on the part of some of tho men, who were 
emerging from tho belt of jungle and hastening towards us. Norman 
was the first to grasp the situaiion. Putting spurs to his horse, he 
galloped into their midst, and called on them to puli themselves 
together; the men rallied at once, and advanced into the cover from 
which they had for tho momeTit retreated. T had many opportunities 
for noting Norman’s coolness and presence of mind underfire. On this 
particular occasion these qualities were most marked, and his action 
was ijiost timely. 

More Infantry were brought up, but without avail. The enemy 
evidently were determined to prevent tho capture of the Shall Najaf. 
Fii'e was now opened upon us from a heavy gun on the other side of 
tho Gumti (the first shot from which blew up one of the ammunition 
waggons belonging to the Naval Brigade), and all the cannon that 
were collected at the Kaisarbagh and mess-house were brought to bear 
upon us. The musketry fire was incessant, and Peel’s men suffered so 
severely that one of his guns could not be worked. 

Sir Colin wjis beginning to get extremely anxious, and no wonder— 
the position was most mtcomfortable, and the prospect very gloomy. 
Three hours since tho attack began ! The day was rapidly drawing to 
a close, and we were no nearer our object; on tho contrary, the 
opposition became every moment stronger, and the fire more deadly. 
A retreat was not to be thought of; indeed, our remaining so long 
stationary had been an encouragement to the enemy, and every one 
felt that the only chance for the little British army fighting against 
80,000 desperate mutineers, with every advantage of position and 
intimate knowledge of locality in their favour, was to continue to 
advance at all hazards; and this our gallant old Chief decided to do. 
Placing himself at the head of the 9drd, he explained to the only too 
eager Highlanders the dangerous nature of the service, and called on 
them to follow him. There was no mistaking the response; cheer 
after cheer rent the air as they listened to the words of the Chief they 
knew so well, and beheved in so thoroughly,^ assuring him of their 
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roadiness to follow whithersoever he should lead, do whatever he 
should direct. They moved ofF, followed by Peel’s guns dragged by 
sailors and some of the Madras Fusiliers, the*-advance of the party 
being covered by Middleton’s Field battery, which dashed to the front 
and opened with grape. 

Almost instantaneously the narrow path along which we were 
proceeding was choked with wounded officers and dead and struggling 
horses. It was hero that Sir Archibald Alison, Sir Colin’s Aido-de- 
camp, lost his arm, and his brother (anotlier Aide-de-camp) was 
wounded. Adrian Hope’s horse was shot dead—indeed, very few 
escaped injury, cither to themselves or their horses. 1 was one of the 
lucky few. On reaching the wall of the Shah Najaf enclosure, it was 
found to bo twenty feet high, no entrance could bo seen, and there 
were no scaling-ladders available, so there was nothing for it but to 
endeavour to breach the massive wall.* The 24-poundors hammered 
away at it for some time, but proved quite unequal to the task; though 
only a few yards off, they made no impression whatever, and it seemed 
as if the attempt to take the position must be abandoned. Peel was, 
therefore, ordered to withdraw his guns under cover of some rockets, 
which were discharged into the enclosure, and Hope was directed to 
retire as soon as he could collect the killed and wounded. 

Captain Allgood, Sir Colin’s trusted Assistant (Juartormaster-General, 
was the bearer of the order. He and Hope, after consulting logcthei*, 
determined that before the latter obeyed they would try to discover if 
there did not exist an opening in some other part of the walls. 
Assisted by a sergeant of the 93rd, they set about their search, and 
actually did find a narrow gap, through w'hich they could see that the 
enemy, terrified and thrown into confusion by the exploding rockets 
falling amongst thorn, were fast abandoning the building. The two 
friends helped each other through the gap, and, followed by some 
Highlanders, they proceeded across the now deserted enclosure to 
secure the only gateway, which was on the opposite side to that which 
we had attacked; and Allgood had the great pleasure of announcing to 
the Commander-in-Chief that there was no need to retire, for the 
formidable position was in our possession. 

It was getting dark when at length wo occupied the Shah Najaf; 
some of us got on to the top of the building to take a look round. 
There was just light enough to show us a sepoy sauntering uncon¬ 
cernedly up to the gate, evidently in happy ignorance of what had 
happened. He soon discovered that his comrades were no longer 
masters of the situation, and, letting his musket fall, he mode all 

* Lieutenant Salmon, R.N. (now Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon, K.C.B.), 
olimbed up a tree overlianging this wall, in order to see what was going on 
behind it; bo succecdjd iu obtaining useftil information, but on being |>Gr- 
ceived, was fired at and badly wounded. He received the Y.C. 
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haste to the river, into which he dropped, and swam to the other 
side. 

Sir Colin and my General took up their quarters in the Shah Najaf, 
but only nominally, for after a scratch dinner we all joined the troops, 
who bivouacked where they stood. 

The force was disposed in a semicircle, extending? from the Shah 
Najaf to the barracks. The wounded were placed in Uie huts near the 
Sikandarbagh, where they passed a most comfortless night, for when 
the sun set it rapidly got cold, and the hospital arrangements were 
noceas.'U’ily on a very limited scale. 

By this time I was dead beat, having been for sixty hours continually 
in tlie saddle, except when I lay doAvn for a short nap on the night of 
the 14th. 

We were not allowed, however, to have a very long night’s rest. 
Hours before dawn on the I7tli we were roused by the beating of 
drums and ringing of bells (an impotent attempt on the part of the 
rebel leaders to excite the enthusiasm of their followers), which caused 
the troops to prepare for an attack and stand to their arms. But the 
enemy were not in a mood to encounter us in the open, small as our 
munbers wore; they had suffered heavily the day before, and they 
must have begun to realize that their strongest positions were in¬ 
adequate against British pluck and determination. 

The moss-house was the next point to be carried, hut the Corn- 
maiider-in-Chief thought it would be pnident to make our loft quite 
secure in the first instance. The duty of occupying the houses and 
gardens situated between the barracks and Banks’s house was 
entrusted to Brigadier Bussell. Four bungalows,* in which the 
officers of the 32nd Foot had lived, were first seized. Bussell then 
pushed on towards Banks's house, which it was necessary to occupy, as 
it commanded the crossing over the canal, by which we communicated 
with the Bilkusha, and by which it was thought that the people rescued 
from the Kesidency would have to bo brought away. Bussell, 
avoiding the main road, advanced under cover of his Artillery, and 
forced the rebels to vacate this important position^ and Banks’s house 
was held during the remainder of the operations by 60 men of the 
2nd Punjab Infantry, under Lieutenant F. Keen.f 

In the meantime a heavy fire from Peel's guns hod been opened on 
the mess-house—a double-storied building, situated on slightly rising 
ground, surrounded by a ditch 12 feet broad, and beyond t^t at some 
little distance by a loop-holed wall. 

Our losses on the previous day bad been very severe, and Sir Colin, 

* Marked D on the map. 

t Now Major-General Keen, C.B, It was an extremely responsible charge 
for so young an officoi' with such a small party, os it was very isolated and 
exposed to attack. 
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anxious to spare his men as much os possible, decided to batter the 
place freely with Artillery before permitting it to be attacked. PeeFs 
guna and Longden’s mortars were therefore brought to bear upon it, 
and kept up n continual fire until 8 p.m., when the enemy seemed to 
think they had had enough, their musketry fire slackened off, and the 
Ooinmandor-in-Chiof, considering the assault might safely be made, 
gave the order to advance. The attacking party was commanded by 
Brevet-Major Wolseley,* of the 90th Light Infantry, and consisted of 
a company of his own regiment, a piquet of the 53rd Foot under 
Captain Hopkins, and a few men of the 2nd Punjab Infantry under 
Captain Powlett, supported by Barnston’s Detachments, under Captain 
Guise, of the 90th. 

Tlio budding and its many outhouses were carried with u rush, and 
the enemy, who hastily retreated to the Moti Mahal,t were followed 
across the road, where our troops were stopped by the high wall which 
enclosed that building. Wolseley then sent for some Sappers, who 
quickly opened out a space through which they all passed. The Moti 
Mahal was hotly defended, but without aviiii, and cro tho sun set the 
last position which separated the relieved from the relieving forces was 
in our possession. 

As the party moved off to attack the mess-house, Sir Colin, who, on 
Ills white horse, was interestedly watching tho proceedings, ordered 
mo to procure a regimental colour and place It on one of the turrets of 
the building, that Outrain might be able to judge how far we had 
advanced. I rode off accordingly to the 2nd Punjab Infantry, stand¬ 
ing close by, and requested the Commandant, Captain Green, to let me 
have one of Ms colours. He at once complied, and I galloped with it 
to the mess-house. As I entered, I was met by Sir David Baird (one 
of Sir Colin’s Aides-de-camp), and Captain Hopkins, of the 53rd Foot, 
by both of whom I was assisted in getting the flag with its long staff 
up the inconveniently narrow staircase, and in planting it on the 
turret nearest the Eaisarbagh, which was about 850 yards off. No sooner 
did the enemy perceive what we were about, than shot after shot was 
aimed at the colour, and in a very few minutes it was knocked over, 
falling into tho ditch below. I ran down, picked it up, and again 
placed it in position, only for it to be onoe more shot down and hurled 
into the ditch, just as Norman and Lennox (who had been sent by 
Sir Colin to report what was going on in the interior of the Eaisar¬ 
bagh) appeared on the roof. Once more I picked up the colour, and 
found that tMa time the staff had been broken in two. Notwithstand¬ 
ing, I managed to prop it up a third time on the turret, and it was not 
again hit, though the enemy continued to fire at it for some time. 

* Now Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, K.P., Commander-in-Chiof. 

t Called the* Pearl Palace from the fancied resemblance of one of its domes 
(since destroyed) to the curve of a pearl. 
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Oatram, unwilling to ri^ unneooasary loss of men, did not greatly 
extend his position until he was sure we were close at hand, but he 
was not idle. 'WMle Sir Colin was slowly worldng ^ way towards 
him on the Idth, he had gradually occupied such buildings as lay in 
the direction of our advance. From the mess-house we could see the 
British dag dying on the top of the engine-house, only a short distance 
beyond the Moti Mahal, which satisfactory.piece of intelligence Nor¬ 
man went down to report to Sir Colin, who, with his Chief of the Staff, 
had just arrived. I followed Norman, and we two made our way to 
the western wall of the Pearl Palace enclosure, outside which Outrara 
and Havelock were standing together. They had run the gauntlet of 
the enemy's fire in coming from the engine-house; Colonel Robert 
Napier and two other officers who accompanied them, having been 
wounded, had to bo carried back. Some of Lennox’s Sappers set to 
work, and soon made a hole in the wall'^ large enough for these two 
distinguished men to pass through. 

1 had never before met either of them. In Afghanistan Outram had 
been a friend of my father, who had often spoken to me about him in 
tenns of the warmest admiration, and his courage and chivalry were 
known and appreciated throughout India. It was therefore with feel¬ 
ings of the most lively interest that I beheld this man, whose character 
I so greatly admired. He was then fifty-four years of age, strong 
and broad-shouldorod, in no way broken down by the heavy load of 
responsibility and anxiety ho had had to bear, or the hardships he had 
gone through. Havelock, the hero of a hundred fights, on the contrary, 
looked ill, worn and depressed, but brightened up a little when Norman 
told him he had been made a K.C.B. 

Sir Colin waited to receive these two heroes on the ground sloping 
down from the mess-house, and it was there that the meeting between 
the three veterans took place. A most impressive and memorable 
scene was that meeting, which has been well depicted in the historical 
picture by Barker. 

As if to show the rage and disappointment of the enemy at this evi¬ 
dence of the success of our operations, every gun in the Eaisarbagh was 
turned upon us, and it was under a shower of shot and shell that the 
interview was held ; it did not last long, for it was neither the titne 
nor the idace to discuss plans for the future. All Sir CoHn could then 
say was that the troops should be removed outside Lucknow as soon 
06 the women and^ohildren had been brought away, and he expressed 
his ‘thankfulness that the relief of the garrison had been acemnplisbed.’ 

Norman and I obtained permiasion to accompany Outram and Have¬ 
lock back to the Residency. It was intensely but painfully interesting 
to visit this scene of so many acts of heroism, and of so much suffer* 


* A slab let into the sou^-west Comer of tbe wall marks the spot. 
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ing endured with unexampled fortitude. We first went to the posts 
occupied by HavelocVs force in the Ghatta Manzil, and in other build' 
ings which have long since disappeared, At one of these we stopped to 
watch the Artillery trying to silence the enemy^ guns on the opposite 
side of the river. We talked to the men, who were keen to hear news 
from the outer world and the story of our advance. It was some little 
time before we discovered in one of them the Coznmander of the 
battery, Captain William Olpherts,* for in his soiled and tom summer 
clothing, his face thin, worn, and begrimed with smoke, it was difficult 
to distinguish the officer from his men, and it was under these level¬ 
ling circumstances that I had the honour of making the acquaintance 
of my distinguished brother officer, whoso audacious courage on the 
occuion of ^velock's advance over the Gharbagh bridge, had won the 
admiration of everyone in the force, and gained for him the Victoria 
Gross. 

We next came to the Bailey-guard; and as we looked at the battered 
walls and gateway, not an inch without a mark from a round shot or 
bullet, we marvelled that Aitken and Loughman could have managed 
to defend it for nearly five months. There was plenty of evidence' on 
all the surrounding buildings of the dangerous nature of the service 
which they and their gallant Native comrades had so admirably per¬ 
formed. Although we were pressed for time, we could not resist 
stopping to speak to some of the Native officers and sepoys, whose 
magnificent loyalty throughout the siege was one of the most gratifying 
features of the Mutiny. 

At length we came to the Kesidency itself, where we met a few old 
friends and acquaintances, who welcomed us with the most touching 
enthusiasm. Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Inglis and the Bev. J. P. Harris 
and his wife 1 had Imown at Peshawar; there were also Mrs. Fletcher 
Hayes, the widow of the poor fellow whose murder by the men of his 
own escort near Mainpuri I have related, and Mrs. Case, the widow of 
the brave Major of the 82nd, who lost liis life at the affair of Chinhut. 
Mrs. Inglis showed us the tiny room which she and her children had 
shared with Mrs. Case all through the siege; but it was difficult to get 
any of them Ijo speak of their miserable experiences, which were too sad 
and terrible, and too recent to be talked about, and they naturally pre¬ 
ferred to dwell on their thankfulness for the relief that hod come at 
last, and to listen to our account of what had happened in other places. 

It was too late then to go round the position; that had to be left for 
another day; indeed, it was quite dark when we returned to Head- 
Quarters, establiidied by our Chief in the open, his soldierly instmets 
prompting hlTn to remain with his troops. 

* Now Greneral Sir William Olpherts, V.C., K.6.B. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The ntght of tho 17th passed off quietly. Before daybreak the next 
morning tho troops wore under arms. Thousands of the enemy had 
collected in the Kaisarbagh, and for the protection of the mess-house, 
the Tara Koti, about 200 yards to the south-west, was sei/.ed and held, 
as from this position a Hanking Hre could be brought to bear upon any 
enemy advancing from tho Kaisarbagh. 

Tho most difficult part of Sir Colin’s task had yet to be accomplished 
—^the bringing away of the women and children, and tho sick and 
wounded, from the Besidoncy—and the question of how this could best 
be done was one which caused tho Coinmander-in-Chief much anxious 
thought. Many, amongst whom were Outram and Hope Grant, pressed 
him to attack tho Kaisarbagh and capture the city in the iirst instance; 
but 45 officers and 496 men out of our small force had been killed or 
wounded; Sir Colin, therefore, decided that it would be to the last 
degree imprudent to attempt such an undertaking with his reduced 
numbers, and became more than ever determined to confine his opera¬ 
tions to the relief of tho garrison. 

That the Chief was right there can be no room for doubt. This force 
was barely strong enough for the service it had to perform. Every man 
was on duty day and night; there was jio reserve to fall back upon; 
and had he listened to these proposals, and allowed himself to be 
drawn into complications in the city, it is more than probable that those 
he had come to succour would have been sacrificed. The wisdom of his 
decision was fully proved by subsequent events, and unreservedly 
acknowledged by Hope Grant and others who at the time differed from 
him in their ideas of the course which should he adopted. 

From the Hilkusha to the Residency was not less than five miles; 
every yard of the way bad to be guarded, and the garrison at the 
former place was so attenuated that it had to be reinforced by the 
withdrawal of part of the 76th Foot from the Alambagh. Fortunately 
this could be done without dangerously weakening that post, as it had 
been lately strengthened by the arrival of a small body of troops from 
Cawnpore. 

It had now to be settled whether the evacuation should be effected 
by the route we had ourselves followed, which was circuitous and in 
places difficult for the wheeled vehicles necessary for the conveyance 
of the sick and wounded, and the women and children; or by the way 
past the barracks and Banks’s house, which was shorter and haff the 
advantage of a metalled rood throughout. But unless Russell, whose 
brigade was in position at the barracks, could make the latter line 
secure, it would be too hazardous to adoi>t, and up to the present the 
reports from Russell had not been very promising. He had been 
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hardly pressed on the 17th, and had sent word that he could make no 
impression ou the enemy without heavy guns. Colonel Biddulph, the 
Deputy-Quartermaster-General, was therefore ordered to proceed to the 
barracks to ascertain how guns could best be sent to Bussell's assist¬ 
ance, and report to the Cominander-in-Chief on the whole situation. 
I was told to go with him and bring back the required information. 

We found liusscU in a very uncomfortable position, exposed to a hot 
fire and closely surrounded by the enemy, who were holding the British 
Infantry hospihil and other buildings within a low' yards of him. 

I remained 'with Russell while Biddulph reconnoitred the ground 
between the barracks, the cantil, and the Sikandarbagh. It was found 
covered with villages and walled enclosures, but he discovered a path 
secure from the enemy’s fire, along which he was able to bring to 
Bussell's assistance a 9-pouudei- gun, a 24-pounder howitzer, and four 
r>J-inch mortars. As the 9-pouiidor was fired, a round shot from one 
of the enemy’s 18-poundcrs stnick the mud wall immediately in front 
of it, scattering great clods of earth, which knocked over Hourchier 
and another ollicer; the round shot then hit Brigadier Bussell, just 
grazing the back of his neck, rictually cutting his watch-chain in two, 
and causing partial paralysis of the low’er limbs for some days. 

Bussell being for the time Iwra de combat^ Biddulph assumed 
command, and ordered me to return to Head-Quarters, report what 
had happened, and inform Sir Colin that he intended to attack the 
hospital and endeavour to drive the enemy out of his immediate 
neighbourhood. 

I never saw Biddulph again. 1 had scarcely delivered my message 
to the Chief when heavy firing was heard from the direction of the 
barracks, and shortly afterwards a determined attack wasjuado by the 
rebels on the piquets placed between the Sikandarbagh and the 
barracks, wliich was repulsed by Reramington’s troop of Horse 
Artillery, with two companies of Infantry belonging to the 28rd and 
63rd Foot, brought up by tlie Commander-in-Chief himself, who 
expressed to Remmington his warm approval of the brilliant manner 
in which his troop had come into action. 

Sir Colin now received information that Biddulph was killed, and 
that Hale, who succeeded to the command of the brigade, had attacked 
and taken the hospital, but had been forced to abandon it, as the 
thatched roof had been set on fire by the shells showered upon it by 
the enemy, who were keeping our troops constantly on the alert. This 
decided Sir Colin to give up the idea of withdrawing the relieved 
garrison by Banks's house. 

Early on the following morning, the 19th, I was sent by the 
Commander-in-Ghief to the Residency with a note for Sir James 
Outram, containing the information that arrangements for the with¬ 
drawal were now com|>lete, and that conveyances for the women, 

18 
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oliildren, sick, and wounded would be sent as soon as they arrived 
from the Dilkusha. 

When he had read the note Sir James questioned me as to the road, 
and asked me particularly if T had noticed the openings made in the 
walls of houses and enclosures, and whether I thought they were largo 
enough for the guns, carts, and carriages to get through. I replied 
that I had not observed them very particularly, but I was inclinod to 
think some of them were certainly rather Binall. My answer, to my 
astonishment, roused the iro of a w’ounded ofttcer lying on a couch at 
the end of the room, for he wrathfully asked me whether I had 
measured the openings, and on my saying T had not, he added: ‘ You 
had bettor wait to give your opinion until you know what you are 
talldug about; those openings were iriade by my orders, and T am 
quite sure they are the necessary size.’ The otUccr was no otlior than 
Colonel Robert Napier, who, as I have already stated, was badly 
wounded on the 17tli. I felt myself considerably snubbed, but Sir 
Jamos kindl}' came to the rescue, ajid explained that I had merely 
answered his question and had not offered any opinion of my own: 
Colonel Napier, however, was not to be appeased, and I could plainly 
see that I had incurred his displeasure, and that ho thought me a very 
bumptious youngster. 1 do not know whether tlie Chief of the Staff* 
ever heard of it, but it was some satisfaction to me to find afterwards 
that I was right in my estimation of the size of those apertures, some 
of which had to be enlarged before the guns and carriages could pass 
through. 

By sunset that day the women and children had been brought away 
and collected in the Sikandarbagli. Not a very agreeable resting- 
place, for though the 2,000 dead mutineers had been got out of sight, 
they were merely slightly covered over in a ditch which they themselves 
had recently dug outside the north wall to strengthen the defences. 
The survivors of the siege, however, had become too inured to horrors 
of all kinds, and were too thankful for their deliverance from the fate 
which for months had constantly threatened them, to be over¬ 
sensitive. 

It was a sad little assemblage; all were more or less broken down 
and out of health, while many were widows or orphans, having left 
their nearest and dearest in the Residency burial-ground. Officers and 
men accorded them a respectful welcome, and by their efforts to help 
them showed how deeply they felt for their forlorn conditiozi, while 
our old Chief had a comfortable tea prepared for them. When night 
set in, the road having been carefully reconnoitred beforehand, the 
melancholy convoy with its guai’d of soldiers started for the Dilkusha, 
where it arrived in safet^^ and was warmly received by the officers of 


^ Colnnel Napier was Chief of the Staff to Sir James Outram. 
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the 9th Laucors and the rest of the f^arrisou, who did all that circum¬ 
stances would allow to inako the ladies and jcliildrcn comfortable. 

During the 20th, 2)8t, and 22ud, everything that was worth 
removing and for which cai’riagh could bo provided was brought away. 
Such a jiiiscellaneuus collection it was—jewels and other v^iluables 
belofJging to the ex-royal family, twenty-five lakhs of treasure, stores 
of all kinds, including grain, and as many of the 200 guns discovered 
in the pnlaco as w’cre considered likely to he of use. 

The troops were not moved away frojn the Residency till midnight 
on the 22nd, and I had s<‘voral opportunities b<doro then of going over 
the position, to every point of wliicli some thrilling story was attached, 
find of renewing acipiaintanco with many of the garrison whom I had 
known before. Amongst them was Kain Ti.'iwr<*nco, of the B2iid Foot, 
ji friend of J*esli:uvar days, who, for his gallatft d<.*fenco of the Redan, 
was awarded the Victona Cross. I was shown Itmes^s advanced post, 
nfiined after McLeod Innos,* a talented Engineer officer, M'ho also 
subsequently gained that coveted reward ; the Cawnporo battery, where 
so man^’ valuable lives had been sacrificed, aiid the room where Sir 
Henry Lawrence received his mortal wound; then T climbed up to the 
tower, from which a good view of tlie city and the posts held by the 
enemy could be obtained. 

Tlio more I saw, the more I wondered at what had been achieved by 
such a mere luindful of men Jigainst such vast numbers. It was 
specially’ pleasant to me to listen to tho praises bestowed on the officers 
of my ow n regiment, of whom nine were present when the siege com¬ 
menced, and only one csi-apcMl to the f*nd unw'oundcd, while five wore 
killed or died of their injuries. Of the other three, one was wounded 
tln’oe difleront times, and both the others once. 

All were loud, too, in their praiscH of the Engineer officers. During 
the latter part of the siege the rebels, finding they could not carry the 
position by assault, tried hard to undermine the defences; but our 
Jmgineers were ever on the watch, and countermined so fincerssfully 
that they wore able to frustrate the enemy’s designs on almost e\cry 
occasion. 

The wonderful trianiior in which the Hindustani soldiers held their 
ground, notwithstanding that they were incessantly taunted by their 
mutinous comrades for aiding the Feringhis against their own people, 
W’as also much dilated upon. 

Tho casiuilties dm’ing tho siege were extremely heavy. When it 
coiiuueuced on the 1st of July, the strength of the garrison was 
927 Europeans and 765 Natives, Of the former, 163 were civilians— 
brave and useful, but untrained to arms; of the latter, 118 were 
pensioners, many of whom were old and decrepit. Up to the arrival 

* Now Liei^tcnaiit-Geueral McLeod Iimca, V.C. 
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of Outrain and Havelock (a period of eighty-seven days), 860 Europeans 
and 133 natives wore either killed or died of wounds and disease. Of 
the noble and unselfish conduct of the ladies and Boldiers* wiv<^, 
everyone spoko in the highest terms with the warmest appreciation. 
They suffered, without a murmur,.the most tertible hardships; they 
devoted themselves to the sick and wounded in the hospital, and were 
ever ready to help in any ^ay that was useful. Two ladies wore 
killed, and nine died, during the siege. 

The contemplation of the defence of Lucknow, and the realization of 
the noble qualities it called forth in the defenders, cannot but excite in 
the breast of every British man and woman, as it did in mine, feelings 
of pride and admiration. But what impressed me more than even the 
glorious defence was the foresight and ability of the man who made that 
defence possible. 

Henry Lawrence was, apparently, the only European in India who, 
from the very first, formed on accurate estimate of the extent of the 
danger wliich threatened our rule In the early part of 1857, and who, 
notwithstanding his thorough appreciation of the many good qualities 
of Native soldiers, was not misled into a mistaken belief in the absc* 
lute loyalty of the Native army. Fourteen years before Lawrence had 
predicted the Mutiny^ and the course it would tidee, and when events 
shaped themselves as he had foreseen, be gave it as his opinion that 
the disaffection would be general and widespread. But while his inti¬ 
mate knowledge of Native character led him to this conviction, so great 
was his infiuonce vdth Natives—perhaps by reason of that knowledge 
—that he was able to delay the actual outbreak at Lucknow until his 
measures for the defence of the Residency were completed, and he 
persuaded a considerable number of sepoys, not only to continue in their 
allegiance, but to share with their European comr^es the dangers and 
privations of the siege—a priceless service, for without their aid the 
dofoixce could not have been made. 

* OcUeutta Remew, 1843. After eoramenting on the habitual carelessness 
of Govurmneut and its disregard of ordinary military precautions and prepara¬ 
tions, Henry Lawrence had shown how possible it was that a hostile party 
might HtiizG Delhi, and, if the outbreak wero not speedily snppius^, what 

g rave couseqiioaoes might ensue. * Let this happen,* he said, * on June 2, and 
oea any sane man doubt that twenty-foiu' hours would swdl t^ hundreds of 
rebels into thmisanda, and in a week every ploughshare in the Delhi States 
would be turned into a sword ? And when a sufficiont force had been mustered, 
which could not be elfected within a month, should we not then have a more 
diflicult game to play than Clive at Plasey or Wellington at Aasaye t We 
shonld then be literally striking for oui* existence at the most molcmont 
season of the year, with the prestige of our name .tarnished.* .Going on to 
suggest that Meerut, Umballa, and Agra might say that they had no troops 
to 8{>are from their own necessities, or that tfiey had no carriage, * Should wo 
not, then,* he wrote, ‘ have to strike anew for our IndW EmpTre f 
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In no part of India was there greater need for the serricea of a 
strong, enlightene<i, and sympathetic Bnler and Statesman. Difficult 
as were the positions in which many men hr authority were placed in 
1857, none was more difficult than that in which Henry Lawrence 
found himself when he took over the Chief Oommiasionerdiip of Oudh 
in the spring of that year. His colleagues in the administration were 
at feud with each other, and- by their ignorance of the prefer methods 
of dealing with the people they had succeeded in alienating all classes. 

While Lawrence was engaged in pouring oil on these troubled waters, 
and iii earning the gratitiide of the people by modifying the previous 
year's undue asscssinent, signs appeared of the disaffection, which hod' 
begun amongst the troops at Barrackpore, having spread to the canton¬ 
ments in Oudh Sir Henry met this new trouble in the same intelli¬ 
gent and conciliatory spirit as that in which he had dealt with his civil 
(^fficulties. He summoned to a durbar some Native officers who had 
displayed a very proper feeling of loyalty by arresting several fanatics 
who had tried to tamper with the soldiery, and he liberally rewarded 
them, pointing out at the same time in forcible language the disgrace to 
a 'soldier of being faithless to his salt. But while doing everything in 
his power to keep the Natives loyal, and with a certain amount of 
success, he did not neglect io take every possible precaution. 

When first he heard of the outbreak at Meerut, he telegraphed to 
the Governor-General advising him to send for British troops to China 
and Ceylon, and to call on the Nepalese to assist; at the same time he 
applied to Jjord Canning for, and obtained, the rank of Brigadier- 
General, which gave him military as well as civil control—a very 
necessary measure, for ^onc of the senior military officers in Oudh 
were men to be relied upon; indeed, as in so many other places, th^^ 
had to be effaced when the troubles began. 

Very early in the day Henry Lawrence commenced his preparations 
for the defence of the Residency; he cleared the ground of all cover in 
its immediate vicinity, as far as it was possible to do so; he fortified 
it, mounted guns, stored ammunition, powder, and firewood; arranged 
for a proper supply of water; collected food, which proved sufficient, 
not only for the original number of refugees, but for the 8,000 addi¬ 
tional mouths belonging to Outram and Havelock's force; in foot, he 
did everything whifdi forethought and ingenuity could suggest to 
enable the gamson to hold out in what he foresaw would be a long and 
deadly strode against fearful odds. There was no fort, as there was 
et Agra, capable of sheltering every European in Oudh, and siarong 
enou^ to defy any number of mutineers, nor was there, as at Cawn- 
pore, a weH-stocked and strongly-fortified magazine to depend upon. 
But Henry Lawrence was not cast down by the difficulties^wMoh 
surrounded him; he was fully aHve to the danger, but he recognised 
his best, is^eed, 1^ only, chance c3 delaying the inevitable 
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rebollion until (as ho hoped) assistance might arrive, was to show a 
bold front. 

On the 27th May Lawrence wrote to Lord Canning as follows: 
‘Hitherto the country has been hopt quiet, and we have played the 
Irregulars against the line regiments; but being constituted of exactly the 
same material, the taint is fast pervading thorn, and in a few weelcs, if 
not days—unless Delhi bo in the interim captured—there will be but 
one feeling throughout the army, a feeling that our prestige is gone, 
and that feeling will be more dangei’ous than any other. Religion, fear, 
hatred, one and all have their inHiienco ; but there is still a reverence 
for the Company’s ihbfU *—when it is gone we shall have few friends 
indeed. The tone and taUi of many have greatly altered during the 
last few days, and wo are no%v asked, almost in terms of insolence, 
whether Delhi is captured, or wh(*n it will bn. It was only just after 
the Kabul massacre, and when we hesitated to advance through the 
Khyber, that, in ray memory, such a tone over before prevailed.’f 

Feeding all this so strongly, it is the more remarkable that Henry 
Lawrence never lost heart, but struggled bravely on ‘ to preserve the 
soldiery to their duty and the people to their allegiance,’ while at the 
same time he was, as I have shown, making every conceivable prepara¬ 
tion to meet the outbreak whenever it should come. 

There is no doid)t that Henry Lawrence was a very remarkable man; 
his friendly feeling for Natives, and his extraordinary insight into their 
character, together with his military training and his varied political 
experience, peculiarly fitted him to be at the head of a Government at 
such a crisis.^ 

All this, however, is a digression from my narrative, to which I must 
now return. 

AVhile the withdrawal was being effected, Peel’s gmis distracted the 
enemy’s attention from the proceedings by keeping up a perpetual and 
destructive fire on the Kaisarbagh, thus leading the rebels to believe 
that our whole efforts were directed to taking that place. By the even¬ 
ing of the 22nd three large breaches had been made, and the enemy 
naturally expected an assault to take place the next morning. But the 

* Prestige, or, rather, good luck. f * Life of Sir Henry Lawrence.* 

Z In Sir Henry Law renen's ‘ Life ’ two meiworaudn .'ippear, one by Lieutenant 
(now Lieuteiiant-Geneml) McLeod limes, Assistant Engineer at Lucknow iu 
IS’iV, the otlioi* by Sir Henry Lswrence himself. They are worthy of |Kjrusul, 
and will give the I'eudcr some insight into Liiwroiiees chanicter ; they will 
also excnii>lify liow' necessary it U for anyone placed in a ]>osition of authority 
in India to study the peculiarities of the pemile and giuii tlieir confidenbo by 
kindness and svnqtfithy, to wdiich tlicy readily respond, and, alwve all, to Iw 
firm and deeulod in liis dealings wifh tliein. Firmness and decision are 
qualities which are appreciated more tliaii all othei*s hy Natives ,* they expect 
tlicm in their liulers, and without tliom no European can have any power 
over them, or over hope to gain their respect and esteem. 
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object of that heavy firo had already been accompliRhed; the women 
and children, the sick and wounded, were all safe in the Dilkusha ; no 
one was left in the Residency but the f^arnenn, on duty for the last time 
at the posts they had so long and so bravely defended, and they w’ere to 
leave at midnight. 

As the clock struck twelve, in the deepest silence nnd with the 
utmost caution, the gallant little band evacuided the place, nnd passed 
down the long line of posts, first those held byOutram’s and Havolock^s 
men, and then those occupied by the relieving force, until they reached 
the Martini6re Park. As thc 5 ' nio\’ed on, Outrum’s and Havelock’s 
troops fell in behind, and were followed by the relieving force, which 
brought up the rear. The sohemo for this very delicate movement had 
been most carefully considered bofovchand by (ienerhl Mansfield, tho 
clevor Chief of the Stafi’, w'ho clearly expbxiiied to all conc<jrned the 
ports they had to play, and emphatically impressed upon them that 
success depended on his directions Ix'ing follo'wed to the letter, and on 
their being carried out without tlio slightest noise or confusion. 

Sir Colin Campbell and Hope Grant, surrounded by their respective 
staffs, watched the movement fi'oiu a position in front of tho Sikandor- 
bagh, where a body of Artillery and Infantry were held in readiness 
for any emergency. Wien the time airived for the advanced piquets 
to be drawn in, the enemy seemed to have become suspicious, for they 
suddenly opened fire with guns atid musketry from the Koisarbagh, 
and for a moment we feared our plans had been discovered. Fortu- 
nately, one of Peel's rocket-carts was still in position beyond the Moti 
Mah^, and the celerity with which the officer in cliarge replied to this 
burst of fire apparently convinced tho enemy we were holding our 
ground, for the firing soon ceased, and we breathed again, 

Mansfield had token the precaution to have with him on officer from 
Hale’s brigade, which was on the left rear of our line of posts, that he 
might go back and tell his Brigadier when tho proper time came for 
the latter to move off in concert with the rest of tho force; but this 
officer'had not, apparently, understood that he would have to return in 
the dark, and when Mansfield dimeted him to carry out the duty for 
which he had been summoned, he replied that he did not think he 
could find his way. Mansfield was very angry, and with reason, for 
it was of supreme importance that the retirement should be simul¬ 
taneous, and turning to me, he said: ‘You have been to Hale's 
position; do you think you could find your way there now?’ I 
answered: ‘I think I can.’ Upon which he told me to go at once, 
and ordered the officer belonging to the brigade to accompany me. 1 
then asked the General whether he wished me to retire with Hale's 
party or return to him. He replied: ‘ Return to me here, that I may 
be sure the order has been received.' ^ 

I rode off with my companion, and soon found I had undertaken to 
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perform a far from easy, and rather hazardous duty. 1 had only been 
over the ground twice—going to and returning from the position on- 
the 18th—and most of the villages then standing ^had since be^ 
burnt. There was no road, but any number of paths, which seeih^ 
to lead in every direction but the right one; at last, however,'wc 
arrived at our destination, 1 delivered the order to Colonel Hale, and 
set out on iny return journey alone. My consternation was great cm 
reaching the Bikandarbagh, where I had been ordered to report myself 
to Mansfield, to find it deserted by the Generals, their staifs, and the 
troops; not a creature w'as to be seen. I then began to undorstf^d 
what a long time it had taken me to carry out the errand upon winch 
I had been sent, much longer, no doubt, than Mansfield thought 
possible. 1 could not help feeling that 1 was not in at all a pleasant 
position, for any moment the enemy might discover the force {^od 
departed, and come out in pursuit. As it turned out, however, hapyilj^ 
for me, they remained 'or some hours in blissful ignorance of our 
successful retirement, and, Instead of following in our wake, continued 
to keep up a heavy fire on the empty Kesideucy and other abandoned 
posts. Turning my horse’s head in the direction I knew the troopli 
must have taken, I galloped as fast as he could carry me untli I 
overtook the rear guard just as it was crossing the canal, along the 
right bank of which the greater port of the force had been placed in 
position. When I reported myself to Mansfield, he confessed that he 
had forgotten all about me, which somewhat surprised me, for I liad 
frequently noticed how exactly he remembered the particulars of <uoy 
order he gave, no matter how long a time it took to execute it. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Belief .of the Lucknow garrison was now accomplished—a grand 
achievement indeed, of which any Commander might well be proud, 
carried out as it had boon in every particular as originally planned, 
thus demonstrating with what care each detail had been thought out, 
and how admirably movement after movement hod been executed, 
November the SSrd was spent in arranging for the nsarch to 
Cawnpore, and in organizing the division which was to be left in 
position, under Outram, in and about the Alatnbagh; it was to be 
strong enough to hold its own, and to keep open communication with 
Head-Quarters. 

My time was chiefly occupied in assisting in the distribution of 
transport, and in carrying out Hope Grant's directions as to the order 
in which the troops were to march. Bound the Dilkusha the scene of 
confusion was bewildering in the extreme; woxncn, children, siqk and 
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wounded men, elephonfcB, camels, bullockfl and buUook'Carts, ffrass- 
cutters’ ponies, and doolies with their innumerable bearers, all crowded 
together. To marshal these incongruous elements and get them 
started seemed at hrst to be an almost hopeless task. At last the 
families were got off in two bodies, each under a married officer whose 
wife was of the party, and through whom all possible arrangements 
for tlieir comfort were to be made, and their place on the line of 
march, position in camp, etc., determined. 

In the afternoon the force was gratified by the issue of a G-eneral 
Order by the Commander-in-Chief thanking the troops for the manner 
in which the very difficult and harassing service of the Relief hod been 
performed. Alluding to the wthdrawal, he said it^was a model of 
discipline and exactit\ide, the result of which was that the rebels were 
completely thrown off their guard, and the retirement had been 
successfully carried out in the face of 50,000 of the enemy along a 
most inconveniently ntirrow and tortuous lane—the only line of retreat 
open. 

The following morning Hope Grant’s division marched to the 
Alambagh. On arrival there, our transport was sent back for Outram’s 
division, which joined us the morning after, bringing with it General' 
Havelock's dead body. He had di<'d the previous day—* a martyr to 
duty,’ as the Oommander-iii*Chief expressed it in his General Order. 
The brave old soldier, who had served with distinction in four 
campaigns before the Mutiny—Burma, Afghanistan, Gwalior, and the 
Sutlej—was buried inside the Alambagh enclosure, respected and 
honoured by the whole army, but more especially by those who had 
shared in bis noble efforts to rescue tlie Lucknow garrison. 

A wash and change of clothes, in which wo were now able to 
indulge, were much-appreciated luxuries. From the time wo had left 
the Alambagh every officer and man had been on duty without 
cessation, and slept, if they slept at all, on the spot where the close of 
day found them fighting. 

It was a tough experience, but, notwithstanding the exposure, hard 
work, and a minimum of sleep, there was no great sickness amongst 
the troops. The personal interest which every man in the force felt in 
the rescue of his countrymen and countrywomen, in addition to the 
excitement at all times inseparable from war, was a stimulant which 
enabled all ranks to bear up in a marvellous manner against long- 
continued privations and hardships—for body iCnd mind ore equally 
affected by will—and there was no doubt about the will in this instance 
to endure anything that was necessary for the speedy achievement of 
the object in view. Personally, 1 was in the best of health, and 
though I almost lived on horseback, I never felt inconvenience or 
fatigue. 

The 25th and 26th were busy days, spent in allotting camp equipage 
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and molcing the necessary arrangements for fitting out Outram’s force 
—4,000-strong, with 2.'5 guns and howitzers and 30 mortars. 

At 11 a.iu. on the 27th we started on our return march towards 
Cnwnpore.* It was a strange procession. Everything in the shape of 
wheeled carriage and laden animals had to keep to the road, which 
was narrow, and for the greater part of the way raised, for the country 
at that time of the year was partly under water, and jhiU were 
nmnerouB. Thus, the column was about twelve miles in hingth, so that 
the head had almost reached the end of the march before the rear 
could start. Delays wore constjint and unavoidable, and the time 
each day’s journey occupied, as well as tho mode of conveyance—* 
comitry carts imiocent of springs—must have been most trj’ing ^ 
delicate women and wounded men. Fortunately there was no rain; 
but the sun was still hot in the daytime, causing greater sensitiveness 
to the bitter cold at night. 

My place was \vith tlic' ad\anco guard, as I hod to go on ahead to 
mark out the camp and have ramps got ready to enable the carts to be 
taken off the raised roads. Soon after leaving the Alarnbagh we heard 
the sound of guns from the direction of Cawnpore, and when we 
reached Bani bridge (about thirteen miles on, where a small post had 
been establislied) the officer in command told us that there had been 
heavy firing all that day and tho day before. 

Camp was pitched about two miles further on late in the afternoon; 
but my work was not over till midnight, when the rear guard arrived, 
for it took all that time to form up the miscellaneous convoy. 

Next morning we made an early start, in order to reach our destina¬ 
tion, if possible, before dork. Ha^ing received no information from 
Cawnpore for more than ton days, the Commander-in-Chief was 
beginning to feel extremely anxious, and the firing we had heard the 
previous day had greatly increased his uneasiness, for there seemed 
little room for doubt that the Gwalior rebels were making an attack 
on that place. Tho probability that this would happen had been fore¬ 
seen by Sir Colin, and was one of his reasons for determining to limit 
the operations at Lucknow to the withdrawal of the garrison. 

• Our force consisted of the troops which Sir Colin had reviewed on the 
Alarnbagh plain on the llth instant, witli the exception of the 76th Foot, 
which was transfeiTcd to Oatrani’s division. \Vb liarl, however, in their 
place, the survivora of the 32ud Foot, and of tlio Native regiments who had 
belmved so loyally during the siege. These latter ^vere formed into one 
battalion, called the Eegiment of Lucknow—the {)re3cnt 16th Bengal Infantiy. 
Tho 32nd Foot, which was not up to full stren^h (1,067) when the Mutiny 
broke out, had in 1857-68 no less than 610 men killed and wounded, exclusive 
of 160 who died from disease. We had also with us, and to them was given 
an lionom-od place, ‘ Uie remnant of the lew faitl)ful pensioners who had alone, 
of many thousands in Oudh, responded to the call 01 Sir Henry Jjawrcnce to 
^me in to aid tho cause'of those whose salt they had eaten.’—Lecture on the 
ylief of Lucknow, by Colonel H. W, Norman. * 
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We had not proceeded far, when firing was again heard, and by noon 
all doubt as to its meaning was ended by a Native who brought a note 
marked ‘ Most urgent,’ written in Greek ^character, and addressed to 
‘ General Sir Colin Cainphcll, or any oilicer commanding troops on the 
Lucknow road.* This turned out to bo a coiniiiunication from General 
Windham, who had' been placed in coinuiaml at Cawnporo when the 
Conunander-in-Chief left for Lucknow on the 9th of November, It was 
dated two days earlier, and told of an attack having been made, that 
there had been hard fighting, and that the troops were sorely pressed; 
in conclusion Windham earnestly besought the Chief to come to his 
assistance with the least possible delay. 

Two other letters followed in quick succession, the last containing 
the disappointing and disheartening intelligence that Windhjim, with 
the greater part of his troops, hfid been driven into the entrenchment, 
plainly showing that the city and cantonment were in the possf'ssiou of 
the enemy, and suggesting the possibility of the bridge of boats having 
been destroyed. 

Sir Colin, becoming impatient to Icjirn the exact state of tha case, 
desired me to ride on as fast as I could to the river; and if I found the 
bridge broken, to return at onco, but if it were still in existence to cross 
over, try and see the General, and bring back all the infonuation I 
could obtain. 

I took a couple of sowars with ino, and on reaching the river I 
found, under cover of a hastily-constructed iete-de-pont, a guard of 
llritish soldiers, under Lieutenant Budgen, of the 82nd Boot, whose 
delight at seeing mo was most oflusivcly expressed. He informed me 
that the bridge was siill intact, but that it was unlikely it would long 
remain so, for Windham was surrounded except on the river side, and 
the garrison was ‘ at its last gasp.’ 

' I pushed across niid got into the entrenchment, which was situated 
on the river immediately below the bridge of boats. Tlie confusion 
inside was groat, and I could hardly force my way through the moss of 
men who thronged roujid my horse, eager to learn when help might be 
expected; they were evidently demoralized by the ill-success which had 
attended the previous days’ operations, and it was not until I reassured 
them with the news that the Comnandcr-in-Cluef was close at hand 
that I managed to get through the crowd and deliver my message to 
the General. 

The ‘ hero of the Redan,' whom I now saw for the first time, though 
the fame of his achievement liad preceded him to India, was a hand¬ 
some, cheery-looking man of about forty-eight years of age, who 
appeared, in contrast to the excited multitude I had passed, thoroughly 
calm and collected; and notwithstanding the bitter disappointment it 
must have been to him to be obliged to give up the city and retire with 
his wholly inadequate force into the entrenchment, he was not dispirited, 
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aiid had all his wits about him. In a few words be told me what had 
happened) and desired mo to ejcplain to the Oomtnanderdn'Chief that, 
although the city and cantonment' had to be abandoned, he was still 
holding the enemy in check round tho assembly-rooms (which were 
situated outside and to the west front of tho entrenchment), thus pre¬ 
venting their approaching the bridge of boats nearenough to injure it. 

I was about to start back to Head-Quarters, when suddenly loud 
cheers broke from the men, caused by tho appearance ht thoir midst of 
the Commaudor-in-Chief himself. After I had left him, Sir Colin 
became every minute more impatient and fidgety, and ere long stiurted 
off after me, accompanied by Mansfield and some other staff ofiBcers. 
lie was recognized by tho soldiers, some of whom had known him in 
the Crimea, and they at once surrounded him, giving onthusuwtic ex¬ 
pression to their joy at seeing him again. 

The Chief could now judge for himself os to how niattcrs stood, so, 
as there was plenty of work in camp for mo, I started back to rejoin my 
own General. On my way 1 stopped to speak to Budgen, whom I 
found in a most dejected frame of mind. Unfortunately for him, he 
had used exactly tho same words in describing the situation at Cawn- 
poro to Sir Colin as he had to me, which roused the old Chief’s indig¬ 
nation, and he flew at the wretched man as he was sometimes apt to 
do when greatly put out, rating him soundly, and asking him how 
he dared to say of Her Majesty’s troops that they were ‘at their last 
gasp.’ 

1 found Hope Grant about four miles from the river bank, where the 
camp was being pitched. Sir Colin did not return till after dark, when 
we wore told that the rest of Windham’s troops had been driven inside 
the entrenchment, which only confirmed what we had. suspected, for 
flames were seen mounting high into the air from the direction of the 
assembly-rooms, which, it now turned out, had been set on fire by the 
enemy—an unfortunate occurrence, as in them had been stored the 
camp equipage, kits, clothing, etc., belonging to most of the regiments 
which had crossed the Ganges into Oudh. Sut what was more serious 
still was the fact that the road was now open for the rebels’ heavy 
guns, which might be brought to boor upon the bridge of boats at any 
moment. 

Owing to the length of the march (thirty-two or thirty-three mileB), 
some of tho carts and the heavy guns did not arrive tall daybreak. 
Scarcely had the bvdlocks been unyoked, before the guns were ordered 
on to the river bank, where they formed up, and so effectually plied the 
enemy with shot and shell that the passage of the river was rendered 
comparatively safe for our troops. 

When the men had breakfasted, the order was given to cross over. 
Sir Colin accompanied the column as far as the bridge, and then 
directed Hope Grant, with the Horse Artillery and most of the OaTslcyi 
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Bourchier's battery and Adrian Hope's brigade, to move to the south¬ 
east of the city and toko up a position on the open ground which 
stretched from the river to the Grand TruntBoad, with the canal be¬ 
tween us and the enemy. By tliis arrangement communication witli 
Allahabad, which had been temporarily interrupted, was restored, a 
very necessary measure, for until the road was made safe, reinforce¬ 
ments, which on account of the paucity of transport hod to be sent up 
in small detachments, could not reach us, nor could the families and 
sick soldiers be sent down country. 

The passage of tlie huge convoy over the bridge of boats, under the 
protection of Greathed’s brigade, was a must tedious business, occupy¬ 
ing thirty hours, from 3 p.m. on the 29th till about 9 p.m. on the 80th, 
when Inglis brought over the rear guard. During its transit the enemy 
fired occasionally on the bridge, and tried to destroy it by floating 
lire-rafts down the river; fortunately they did not succeed, and the 
convoy arrived without accident on the ground set apart for it in the 
roar of our camp. 

For the three first days of December I was chiefly employed in 
reconnoitring with the Native Cavalry the country to our loft and rear, 
to make sure that the rebels had no intention of attempting to get round 
that flank, and in making arrangements for the despatch of the families, 
the sick, and the wounded, to Allahabad en route to Calcutto. We im¬ 
provised covers for some of the carts, in which we placed the women 
and children and the worst cases amongst the men; but with all our 
efforts to render them less unfit for the purpose, these carts remained 
but rough and painful conveyances for delicate women and suffering 
men to travel iji. 

Wo were not left altogether unmolested by the enemy during these 
days. Bound shot kept continually falling in our midst, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the Commander-iii-Chief’s tent, the oiiact posi¬ 
tion of which must have somehow been made known to the rebels, 
otherwise they could not have distinguished it from the rest of the 
camp, as it was on unpretentious hill tent, such os was then used by 
subaltern officers. 

Until the women left camp on the night of the 3rd December, we 
were obliged to act on the defensive, and were not able to stop the 
enemy's fire completely, though wo managed to keep it under control 
by occupying the point called G^neralganj, and strengthening tlie 
piquets on our right and left flank. On the 4tb a second unsuccessful 
attempt was mode to destroy the bridge of boats by means of fire-raJts, 
and on the 6th there were several affairs at the outposts, aU of which 
ended in the discomflture of the rebels .without any great loss to our¬ 
selves; liieutenant-Golonel Fwart of the 93rd Highlanders, who lost 
his arm on the 1st, and Captain Crutohley of the same refitment, who 
was severely wounded, .being the only casualties amongst the officers* 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The time had now arrived to give the Gwalior troops a repetition of 
the lesson tauglit thorn at Agra on the 10th October. They had had 
it all thoir own way since then; and having proved too strong for 
AVindham, they misunderstood the Commander-in-Chief reiiiaining for 
so long on the defonsive, and attributed his inaction to fear of their 
superior prowess. 

Sunday, the 6th December, wa>s one of those glorious days in which 
the European in northern India revels for a groat part of the winter, 
clear and cool, with a cloudless sky. I awoke refreshed after a good 
night’s rest, and in high spirits nt the prospect before us of a satis¬ 
factory day’s work; for wo hoped to drive the enemy from Cawnpore, 
and to convince those w'ho had witnessed, if not taken part in, the 
horrible brutalities perpetrated there, that England's hour had come at 
last. 

The 4’2nd Highlanders, a battery of Royal Artillery, and detach¬ 
ments of several' different corps, had quite lately been added to the 
force, so that the CoinmandGr-in-Chiof had now at his disposal about 
5,000 Infantry, 600 Cavalry, and 35 guns. The Infantry were divided 
into four brigades, commanded respectively by Greathed, Adrijin Hope, 
Inglis, and Walpole.* The C/avalry brigjwle, consisting of the same 
regiments which had come with us from Delhi, was commanded by 
Brigadier Little, the Artillery+ by Major-General Dupuis, and the 
I’kigiiujers by Colonel Harness, General AViiidliam being placod in 
charge of the entrenchments. 

Opposed to this force there were 25,000 men, with 40 guns, not all 
disei})lined soldiers, but all adepts in the use of arms, and accustomed 
to figljtiiig. They were divided into two distinct bodies, one composed 
of the Gwalior Contingent, the Rani of fThansi’s followers, and the 
mutinous regiments which had been stationed in Bnndelkand, Central 
India, and Rajputana, which ocenpiod the right of the enemy's 
position, covering their line of retreat by the Kaipi road. The other 
consisted of the troops—regular and irregular—which had attached 
themselves to the Nona, and lield the city and the ground which lay 
between it and the Ganges, their line of retreat being along the Grand 

* Grcathcd’s brigade consisted of the 8th and 64th Foot and 2nd Punjab 
Infantry. Adrian Hofjo's brigade consisted of tlie 53rU Foot, 42nd and 93rd 
Higlilaiiders, and 4th Punjab InfautiT. Inglis’s brigade (tonsisted of the 
23rd Fusiliers, 32ud and 82nd Foot. Walpole’s brigade consisted of the Snd 
and 3rd Battalions Rifle Brigade and a dot^hrnent of the 38th Foot. 

t The Artillery consisted of Peel’s Nav;d Brigade, Blunt’s, Bridge's and 
Koinmington’s troops of Horse Artillory, Bourchier's, Middleton's, and Smith’s 
Fickl batteries, ana Lougdeii’s Heavy battery. 
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Trunk Road to Rithur. Tontia Topi tvtis in command of the whole 
force, while the Nana remained with his own people on the left Hazik. 

On the centre and left the enemy were very strongly posted, and 
could only be approached through the city and by w'ay of the difficult 
broken groimd, covered with ruined houses, stretching along the river 
bank. 

While the men were eating their breakfasts, and the tents were 
being struck, packed, and sent to the rear, Sir Colin carefully explained 
his plan of operations to the Commanding officers and the staff; this 
plan was, to moke a feint on the enemy’s left and centre, but to direct 
the real attack on their right, hoping thus to be able to dispose of this 
portion of Tautia Topi’s force, before assistance could be obtained from 
any other part of the line. ^ 

With this view Wiuclhmu was ordered to open with every gun within 
the entrenchment at 9 a.m.; while Grcathed, supported by Walpole, 
threatened the enemy’s centre. Exactly at the hour named, the roar 
of Windham’s Artillery was heard, followed a few' ininutes later by the 
rattle of Greathed’s musketry along the bank of the canal. Mean¬ 
while, Adrian Hope’s brigade was drawn up in fighting formation 
behind the Cavalry stables on our side of the Trunk Road, and Inglia’s 
brigade behind the racecourse on the other side. At eleven o’clock the 
order was given to advance. The Cavalry and Horse Artillery moved 
to the loft with instructions to cross the canal by a bridge about two 
miles off, and to be ready to fall upon the erioiny as they retreated 
along the Kalpi road. Walpole’s brigade, covered by Smith’s Field 
battery, crossed the canal by a bridge immediately to the left of 
Goneralganj, cleared the canal bank, and, by hugging the wall of ^he 
city, effeotuolly prevented reinforceineuts reaching the enemy's right. 

Peel's and Longden’s heavy guns, and Bourchier’s and Middleton’s 
Field batteries, now opened on some brick-kilns and mounds which the 
enemy were holding in strength on our side of tlie canal, and against 
which Adrian Hope’s and Inglis's brigades advun(;ed in parallel lines, 
covered by the 4th Punjab Infantry in skirmishing order. 

It was a sight to be remembeved, that advance, as we watched it 
from our position on horseback, grouped round the Commander-in- 
Chief. Before us stretched a fine open grassy plain; to the right the 
dark green of the Rifle Brigade battalions revealed where Walpole’s 
brigade was crossing the canal. Nearer to ue, the 53rd Foot, and the 
42ad and 08rd Highlanders in their bonnets and kilts, marched as on 
parade, although the enemy’s guns played upon them and every now 
and then a round shot plunged through their ranks or ricocheted over 
their heads; on they went without apparently being in the least dis¬ 
concerted, and without the slightest confusion. 

As the brick-kilns were neared, the 4th Punjab Infantry, supported 
by the 68rd Foot, charged the enemy in grand style, and drove them 
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across the canal. Hore there occurred a slight check. The rebels, 
having been reinforced, made a stand, and bringing guns to bear upon 
the bridge within grape range, they must have done us great damage 
but for tho timely arrival of Peel and his sailors with a heavy gun. 
This put now life into the attacking party; with a loud cheer they 
dashed across tho bridge, while Peel poured round after round from his 
24-poundor on the insurgents with most salutary effect. Tho enemy 
faced about and retired with the utmost celerity, leaving a 9-pqunder 
gun in our possession. 

Tlie whole of Hope’s brigade, followed by Inglis’s, now arrived on 
the scene and proceeded to cross the canal, some by tho bridge, while 
others waded through the water. Having got to the other side, both 
brigiidos re-formed, and moved rapidly along the Kalpi road. We (tho 
Coinmander-in-Chief, Hope Grant, and their respective staffs) accom¬ 
panied this body of troops for about a mile and a half, when the rebels’ 
comp come in sight. A few rounds were fired into it, and then it was 
rushed. 

We were evidently tinexpected visitors; wounded men were lying 
about in all directions, and many sepoys were surprisod calmly cooking 
their frugal meal of unleavened broad. The tents were found to be 
full of property plundered from the city and cantonment of Cawnpore 
—soldiers’ kits, bedding, clothing, and every description of miscel¬ 
laneous articles; but to us the most valuable acquisition was a quantity 
of grain and a large number of fine bullocks, of which those best suitod 
for Ordnance purposes were kept, and the rest were made over to the 
Commissariat. 

That portion of the rebel force with which we had been engaged 
was now in full retreat, and Sir Colin wished to follow it up at once; 
but the Cavalry and Horse Artillery had not arrived, so that consider¬ 
able delay occurred; while wo were waiting the Chief arranged to send 
Mansfield with a small force* round to the north of Cawnpore, and, by 
thus threatening the rood along which the Nana’s troops must retreat, 
compel them to evacuate the city. The 23rd Boyal Welsh Fusiliers 
and a detachment of the 38th Foot were to bo left to look after the 
deserted camp, and Inglis’s brigade was to move along the Kalpi road 
in support of the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. But where were the 
much-needed and anxiously-expected mounted troops? It was not 
like thorn to be out of the way when their services were required; 
but it was now nearly two o’clock, they had not appeared, and the 
days were very short. What was to be done ? The enemy could not 
be allowed to carry off their guns and escape punishment. Suddenly 
the old Chief announced that he had determined to follow them up 
himself with Bourebier’s battery and his own escort. 

* Mansfield was ^ven the two Rifle Bri^de battalions, the OSrd High¬ 
landers, liongden's Heavy, and Middleton’s Field battery. 
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What a ohaso we bad! We wont at a gallop, only pulling up 
occasionally for the battery to come into action, * to clear our front and 
danhs.' We came up with a goodly number of stragglers, and captured 
several guns and carts laden with ammunition. But we were by this 
time overtaking large bodies of the rebels, and they were becoming too 
numerous for a single battery and a few staff officers to cope with. We 
had outstripped the Commandor-in-Chief, and Hope Grant decided to 
halt, hoping that the missing Cavalry and Horse Artillery might soon 
turn up. We had not to wait long. In about a quarter of an hour 
they appeared among some trees to our left, even more put out than we 
were at their not having been to the front at such a time. Their guide 
bad made too great a d^tomr, but the sound of our guns showed them 
his mistake, and they at once altered their course and pushed on in the 
direction of the firing. Sir 0»lin had also come up, so off we started 
again, and never drew rein until we reached the Paudu Naddi, fourteen 
miles from Cawnpore. The rout was complete. Finding themselves 
pressed, the sepoys scattered over the country, throwing away their 
arms and divesting themselves of their imiforn),.that they might pass 
for harmless peasants. Nineteen guns, some of them of large calibre, 
were left in our hands. Our victory was particularly satisfactory in 
that it was achieved with but slight loss to ourselves, the casualties 
being 2 officers and 11 men killed, and 9 officers and 70 men wounded. 

Hope Grant now desired me to hurry back to Cawnpore before it got 
too dark, and select the ground for the night’s bivouac. As there was 
some risk in going alone, Augustus Anson volunteered to accompany 
me. We had got about half-way, when we came across the dead body 
of Lieutenant iSalmond, who had been acting Aide-do-camp to my 
General, and must have got separated from us in the pursuit. Ills 
throat was cut, and ho had a severe wound on the face. Soon after wo 
met Inglis’s brigade, which, in accordance with my instructions, I 
turned back. On reaching the Gwalior Contingent camp, wo heard 
that an attempt had been made to recapture it, which had been re¬ 
pulsed by the troops left in charge. 

It was dusk by the time we reached the junction of the Kalpi and 
Grand Trunk roe^s, and we agreed that this would be a good place for 
a bivouac, the city being about a mile in front, and Mansfield’s column 
less than two miles to the left. I marked out the ground, and showed 
each corps as it came up the position It was to occupy. When all this 
was over 1 was pretty well tired out and ravenously hungry; hut food 
there was none, so I had made up my mind to lie down, famished os I 
was. Just then I came across some sleeping men, who to my joy 
turned out to be Dighton Probyn and the officers of the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry, who were magnanimous enough to forgive the abrupt inter¬ 
ruption to their slumbers, and to supply me with some cold mutton, 
bread, and a bottle of beer. Never was man more grateful lor a meal, 
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aod never was a meal more thoroughly enjoyed. I lay down beside my 
friends and was soon fast asleep, in spite of the bitter cold and being 
much troubled about nay horse; neither for him nor myself was there 
a vestige of covering to bo found. 

The next morning I was astir by cockcrow. Patrols who had been 
sent forwiird to ascertain the truth of a rumour which had reached the 
Cotnmander-in-Chief the previous evening, to tho effect that the city 
had been evtujiiated, retiumed with confirmation of the report; but tho 
news in other respects was far from satisfactory. Mansfielfl’s move¬ 
ment had caused tho enemy to retire, but they had got away without 
loss, and had succeeded in carrying off all their guns; so tliat only 
one half of Tantia Topi’s force hod really been dealt with; the other 
half still remained to be disposed of, and to Hope Grant’s great satis¬ 
faction and my delight, the duty of fpUowing them up was entrusted 
to him. 

His orders were to go to Biihur, as it was thought likely that tho 
Nana’s troops would retire on that phtco. But as the news was not 
very reliable, Hope Grant was told to use his own disendion, and act 
according to circumstances. 

For several days I had been trying unsuccassfully to get hold of some 
Natives upon whom I could rely to bring me trustwortliy information 
as to the enemy’s movements. It is always of tho utmost importance 
that a Quartermaster-General on service should have the help of such 
men, and I was now more tlian over in need of reliable intelligence. In 
this emergency I applied to Captain Bruce, tho oflicer in chiirge of the 
Intelligence Department wljich had been estaldishril at Cawnpore for 
tho purpose of tracing the whereabouts of those rebels who had takeii a 
prominent port in the atrocities. I was at once supplied with a first- 
rate man, Unjur Tiwari by name,'*' who from that moment until I left 

* Xlnjiu* Tivvaii’s oaveer wim a very rcinarkable one. * A sppoy in the 
Ist Bengal Native Infantry, he ^^as at Banda when the Mutiny liroke out, 
and diuing the disturbances at that place lie aided a Kuropean clerk and his 
wife to escape, and showed his disinterestedness by refusing to take a gold 
ring, the only veivaini they liad to oti'er him. lie then Joined Havelock’s 
force, and iviuloied excellent service as a spy ; and altlnmgh taken juisosier 
move than once, and on one occasion tortiUTd, he never wavered in his loyalty 
to 113. Accoiii))anyiiig Outraui to Lncknoiv, he voliinloured to carry a letter 
to Cawnjwve, and after falling into the hands of the rebels, and being cruelly 
ill-treated by thtem, he effected his csca}»c, and safely delivered Outranks 
message to Sir CoUn Campliell. He then worked for me most faithfully, pro- 
cuiing information which I could always thoroughly roly upon ; and I was 
much gratified wlieu be was rewarded by a giant of 1^. 3.000, presented with 
a sword of honour, and invested with the Order of British India, with the 
title of Bii'dar Bahadur. I was proportionately distressed some years later to 
find that, owing to misrepresontationB of enemies w'hon he was serving in the 
Oudh Military Police, Unjur 'Hwari had been deprived of his rewards, and 
learning he was paralyze and in want, I begged Itoid Napier to interest 
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India for England in April, 1858, rendered me most valuable service. 
He was a Brahmin by caste, and belonged to the Ist Native Infantry. 
In a few words I explained what I required'of him, and he started at 
once for Bithur, promising to meet me the next day on the lino of 
march. 

Early on the afternoon of the 8th wo marched out of Cawnpore, and 
at sunset Unjur Tiwari, true to his promise, made his appearance at the 
point where the road turns off to Bithur. He told me that the Nana 
had slept at that place the night before, hut hearing of our approach, 
had decamped with all his guns and most of liis followers, and was now 
Bt a ferry some miles up the river, trying to get across and molce his 
way to Oudh. We had come thirteen miles, and had mtony more to 
go before wo could got to the ferry, and as there was nothing to be 
gained by arriving there in the dark, a halt was ordered for rest and 
refreshment. At midnight we started again, and reached Shoorajpur 
(three miles from the ferry) at daybreak. Here we left our impedi¬ 
menta, and proceeded by a cross-country road. Presently a couple of 
mounted men belonging to the enemy, not perceiving who wo were, 
galloped straight into the escort. On discovering their mistake, they 
turned and tried to escape, but in vain; one was killed, the other ’ 
captured, and from him we learnt that the rebels were only a short dis¬ 
tance ahead. Wc pushed on, and soon came in sight of them and of the 
river; crowds were? collected on the banks, and boats wero being 
hurriedly laden, some of the guns having already been placed on board. 
Our troops were ordered to ad^•anco, but the ground along the river bank 
was treacherous aiicl very heavy. Notwithstanding, the Artillery 
managed to struggle through, and when the batteries had got to within 
1,000 yards of the ferry, the enemy appeared suddenly to discover our 
presence, and opened upon us with their Artillery. Our batteries gal¬ 
loped on, and got considerably nearer before they returned the fire; 
after a few rounds the rebels broke and fled. The ground was so un¬ 
favourable for pursuit, being full of holes and quicksands, t^at nearly all 
escaped, except a few cut up by the Cavalry. Fifteen guns were 
captured, with one single casualty on our side—the General himself— 
who was hit on the foot by a spent grape-shot, without, happily, being 
much hurt, 

Hope Grant’s successful management of this little expedition con¬ 
siderably enhanced the high opinion the Commander-In-Chief had 
already formed of his ability. He was next ordered to proceed to 
Bithur and complete the destruction of that place, which had been 


himaeir iu the matter, the result being that the binvo old man was mveu a 
yearly pension of J^. 1,200 for his life. Ho was alive when I left India, and 
although he resided B 9 nio distance from the railway he always had himself 
carried to see me whenever I travelled in his direction. 
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begun by Havelock in July. We found the palace in good order—there 
was little evidence that it had been visited by an avenging force, and 
in one of the rooms which had been occupied by the treacherous Azi- 
mula Khan, 1 came across a number of letters, some unopened, and 
some extremely interesting, to which 1 shall have to refer later on. 

We left Adrian Hope’s brigade at Bithur to search for treasiire re¬ 
ported to have been buried near the palace, and returned to Cawnpore, 
where we remained for about ten days, not at all sorry for the rest. 

During this time of comparative idleness, I went over the ground 
where the troops under Windham had been engaged for three days, and 
heard many comments on the conduct of the operations. All spoke in 
high terms of Windham’s dash and courage, but as a Commander he 
was generally considered to have failed. 

Windham was without doubt placed in an extremely difficult posi¬ 
tion. The' relief of the garrison at Lucknow was of such paramount 
importance that Sir Colin Campbell was obliged to take with him every 
available man,^ and found it necessary to order Windham to send all 
reinforcements after him as soon as they arrived, altliough it was 
recognized as probable that Tantia Topi, with the largo force then 
assembled near Kalpi, would advance on Cawnpore as soon as the 
Oominander-in-Chief was conunitted to his difficult undertaking. Wind¬ 
ham’s orders were to improve the defences of the entrenchment; to 
carefully watch tlie movements of the C walior army; and to make as 
much display os possible of the troops at his command by encamping 
them in a conspicuous position outside Uie city; but he was not on any 
account to move out to attack, unless compelled to do so in order to 
prevent the bombardment of the entrenchment. The safety of this 
entrenchment was of great importance, for it contained a number of 
guns, quantities of ammunition and other warlike stores, and it covered, 
as already shown, the bridge of boats over the Ganges. 

Windham loyally carried out his instruotions, but he subsequently 
asked for and obtained leave to detain any troo^ps arriving at Cawnpore 
after the 14th of Kovember, as he did not feel himself strong enough, with 
the force at his disposal, to resist the enemy if attacked. But even after 
having received this sanction he twice despatched reinforcements 
to Lucknow, thus weakening himself considerably in order to give 
Sir Colin all possible help. 

• The garrison left at Cawnpore consisted of: 

Four conipiuiios of the 64th Foot, and small 

dtitachiuents of other regiments . 450 men. 

Ssulors 1 .. ... ... .•• 47 ztien. 

Total .497 

With a hastily organized bullock batteiy of four field guns, mannod partly by 
Europeans and partly by Sikha 
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Windhani eventually had at his disposal about 1,700 Infantry and 
eight guns, the greater part of which were encamped as directed, out¬ 
side the city, close to the junction of the Delhi and Kalpi roads, while 
the rest were posted in and around the entrenchment. Meanwhile the 
rebels were slowly approaching Cawnpore in detachments, with the 
evident intention of surrounding the place. On the 17th two bodies of 
troops were pushed on to Shuli and Shirajpur, within fifteen miles of 
the city, and a little less than that distance from each other. Windham 
thought that if ho could manage to surprise either of these, he could 
prevent the enemy from concentrating, and he drew up a scheme for 
giving effect to tliis plan, whicli he submitted for the approval of the 
Commander-in-Chief. No reply came, and after waiting a week he gave 
up all idea of attempting to surprise the detachments,'and determined 
to try and arrest the rebels' advance by attacking the main body, still 
some distance off. Accordingly he broke up his camp, and marched 
six miles along the Kalpi road, on the same day that the Gwalior force 
moved some distance nearer to Cawnpore. The next morning, the 25th, 
the enemy advanced to Panda Naddi, within three miles of Windham’s 
camp. 

Windham now found himself in a very critical position. With only. 
1,200 Infantry^ and eight light guns, he was opposed to Tantia Topi 
with an army of 25,000 men and forty guns. He had to choose 
whether he would Oght these enormous odds or retire; he decided that 
to fight was the least of the two evils, and he was so far successful tl^t 
he drove back tliat portion of the opposing force immediately in his 
front, and captured three guns; but being unable to press his advantage 
on account of the paucity of men and the total absence of Cavalry, he 
had perforce to fall back—-a grievous npeossity. He was followed the 
whole way, insulted and jeered at, by the rebel horsemen. The result 
of the day was to give confidence to the wily Mahratta leader; he 
pushed on to Cawnpore, and attacked Windham with such vehemence 
that by nightfall on the 28tb the British troops were driven inside the 
entrenchment, having had 315 men killed and wounded, and having 
lost all their baggage and camp equipage. 

Windbun ulftloubtedly laid himself open to censure. His defence 
was that, bad he received the Commander-in-Chief’s authority to carry 
out his plan for surprising the rebels, ho would certainly have broken 
up their army, and the disaster could not have occurred. But surely 
when he decided that circumstances hod so changed since Sir Colin’s 
orders were given os to justify him in disregarding them, he should 
have acted on his own responsibility, and taken such steps as appeared, 

* The force was composed of the 34th Foot, and portions of the 82nd and 
88th Foot, and 2Dd Battalion Rifle Brigade ; with four 9q>oundcis, manned 
partly by Royal and Bengal gunners and partly by Sikhs; and four fl-pouudera, 
nuauned by Madras Native gunners. 
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to him bost, instead of applying for sanction to a Commander far from 
the scene of action, and so entirely ignorant of the conditions under 
which the application was mode, ns to render it impossible for him to 
decide whether such sanction should be given. The march which 
Windham made towards the enemy on the 24th was quite as grave a 
disobedience of orders as would have been the surprise movement he 
contemplated on the 17th; but while the fonner placed him in a most 
dangerous position, and one from which it was impossible to deal the 
enemy a dooislve blow, the latter, if successful, would have desorvod, 
and doubtless would have received, the highest praise. 


(IHAITEK XXViri. 

OuK stay at Cawnpore was more prolonged than the Commander-in- 
('hief intended or wished it to be, but want of transport made it im¬ 
possible for us to move until the carts returned which had gone to 
Allahabad with the women and children and the sick soldioi's, "Wo 
wore thus delayed until the 28rd December, on which date we com¬ 
menced our march towards Fatehgarh. 

At Chobipur, two marches from Cawnpore, whore we spent Christmas 
Day, we wore joined by the troops wiio had boon left behind at Bithui’; 
they had not succeeded in discovering any considerable quantity of 
treasure, some silver vessels of various lands being the only resnlt of 
their labours. 

The Commander-in-Chiof’s object in movdug on Fatehgarh was to 
restore order throughout the Doab and open communication between 
the Punjab and Bengal. 

A brigade under Brigadier Walpole had been despatched on the 16th, 
with orders to clear the country along the left bank of the Jumna up 
to Mainpuri, where he was to be joined by Brigadier Seaton with a 
strong column from Delia, and whence the united force was to advance 
on Fatehgarh. 

We reached Gursahaiganj, where the road turns o6f to Fatehgarh, 
on the Slst, and here the main body of the army halted on New 
Year’s Day, 1868; but information having been received that 6)000 
rebels under the Nawab of Farakabad had partly destroyed the sus¬ 
pension bridge over the Kali Kaddi, about five miles ahead, and had 
then gone off towards Fatehgarh, Adrian Hope’s brigade was sent for¬ 
ward to repair the damage and watch the bridge. 

Early the following morning Sir Colin, with Mansfield and the rest 
of his staff, went on to inspect progress, leaving orders for the rest of 
the force to follow later in the day. Very soon, however, Hope Grant 
received an urgent message from the Chief of Staff, telling him to 
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puBb on the troops with all possible speed, as the enemy had returned, 
and were now in strength on the other side of the Kali Naddi. 

"We (Sir Hope and his staff) started off with •tho Horse Artillery and 
Cavalry, and found, on rcacliiiif? the bridge, that the rebels were 
occupying tho village of Khudaganj, just across the river, and only 
about 300 yards off, from which advantageous position they were 
pouring a heavy five on Hope’s brigade. Our piquets on the further 
side of the stream had been strengthened by a wing of the 53rd Foot, 
and a wing of tho 93rd Highlanders had been placed in reserve behind 
the bridge on the nearer side, the rest of the regiment having been 
despatched to watch a ford some distance down the river, while a 
battery of Field Artillery had been brought into action in reply to the 
enemy’s guns. Tmifiediately on the arrival of the main body, three of 
Peel’s guns, under Vaughan, his First Lieutenant, were pushed across 
the bridge to the finipher side, and getting under shelter of a convenient 
building, opened fire on the village, and on a toll-bar directly in its 
front, about which the enemy were collected in considerable numbers. 
Our Infantry now crossed over, followed by the Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery—a tedious operation, as there had not been time to fully repair 
the bridge, and in one place planks had only been laid for half its width, 
necessitating horses being led, and Infantry passing over in sections. 
Moreover, the enemy had got the exact range, and several casualties 
occurred at this spot; one l ound sliot alone killed and wounded six 
men of the 8th Foot. Vaughan at last succeeded in silencing tho gun 
which liad troubled us most, and preparations were made for an attack 
on the village. Wliilo we were watching the proceedings, the Inter¬ 
preter to tho Naval "Brigade, Henry Hamilton Maxwell, a brother 
officer of mine who had been standing close to mo, was very badly 
wounded in the leg, and both Sir Colin and Sir Hope wore hit by spent 
bullets, luckily without hdng much hurt. 

There was a feeling throughout the army that Sir Colin was inclined 
to favour Highlanders utiduly ; and a rumour got about that the 98i d 
were to be allowed the honour of delivering the assault on Khudaganj, 
which was highly resented by tho 53rd, and they determined that on 
this occasion, at any rate, the Highlanders should not have it all their 
own way. The 53rd was composed of a remarkably fine set of fellowB, 
chiefly Irish, and it was Mansfield’s own regiment; wishing, therefore, 
to do an old comrade a good turn, he had placed Major Payn,* one of 
the senior officers, in command ot the piquets. Payn was a fine dash- 
ing soldier, and a great favourite with the men, who calculated on his 
backing them up if they upset Sir Colin’s little plan. Whether what 
happened was with or without Payn’s permission, I cannot say, but 
we were all waiting near the bridge for tho attacking party to form, 

* The late Geneiul Sir Williani Payn, K.C.B. 
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when suddenly the ‘ advance ’ was sounded, then the * double,’ followed 
by a tremendous cheer, and we saw the 63rd charge the enemy. Sir 
Colin was very angry, but the 63rd could not be brought back, and 
there was nothing for it but to support them. Hope’s and Greathed’s 
troops were instantly pushed on, and the Cavalry and Horse Artillery 
were ordered to mount. 

The ground gradually sloped upwards towards Khudaganj, and the 
Tegimenls moving up to the atttu)k made a fine picture. The 93rd 
followed the impulsive 53rd, while Greathed’s brigade took a lino to tlie 
left, and as they neared the village the rebels hastily limbered up their 
guns and retired. This was an opportunity for mounted troops such as 
clous not often occjur ; it was instantly seized by Hope G rant, who rode to 
the Cavalry, drawn up beliind some sand hills, and ga\'o Uie word of 
command, ‘ Threes left, trot, march.* The words had hardly left his lips 
before wo had started in pursuit of the enemy, by this time half a mile 
ahead, the 9th Lancers leading the way, followed by Younghusband’s, 
Gough's, and Probyn’s squadrons. When within 800 yards of the 
fugitives, the * charge * was sounded, and in a few seconds we were in 
their midst. A regular melee ensued, a number of the rebels were 
killed, and seven guns captured in less than as many miniites. The 
General now formed the Cavalry into a long line, and, placing himself 
at the lu'ad of his own regiment (the 9th Lancers), followed up the 
flying foe. I rode a little to his loft with Youiighusband’s squadron, 
and next to him came Tyrrell llo.ss, the doctor.* As w'o galloped along, 
Yemughusband drew ray attention with great pride to the admirable 
manner in which his men kept their dressing. 

Gn the line thundered, overtaking groups of tlie enemy, who every 
now and then turned and fired into us before they could bo cut down, 
or knelt to receive us on their bayonets before discharging their 
muskets. Tlie chase continued for nearly five miles, until daylight 
began to fail and we appeared to have got to the end of tlie fugitives, 
when the order was given to wheel to the right and form up on the road. 
Hefore, however, this movement could be carried out, we overtook a 
baich of mutineers, who faced about and fired into the squadron at 
close quarters. I saw Younghusband fall, but 1 could not go to his 
assistance, as at that moment one of his sowars was in dire peril from 
a sepoy who was attacking him with his fixed bayonet, and had I not 

I 

* Tyrrell Rcss was well known as a skilful surgeon, and much esteemed as 
a stauncli friend. He had just returned from England, and bad tliat very 
morning been placed in medical charge of the Ca\'aliy Brigade. When the 
order to mount was given, Ross asked the General wlicre he wished him to be, 
pointing out that he would not be of much use in the i*ear if there were a 
jmrBuit across country. Hope Grant replied: ‘Quito so; I have heard that 
you are a good rider and can use^ur sword. Ride on my left, and help to 
ibok after my third squadron'.’ This Ross did as well as any Cavalry omoer 
■Oonld have done. 
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helped the man and disposed of his opponent, he must have been 
killed. The next moment I descried in the distance two sepoys making 
off with a standard, which 1 determined must l>e captured, so I rode 
after the rebels and overtook them, and while wrenching the staff out 
of the hands of one of them, whom I cut down, the other put bis 
musket close to my body and iired; fortunately for me it missed fire, 
and 1 carried off the standard.* 

Tyrrell Boss, attracted by a party of men in the rear of the squadron 
bending over the fallen Younghusband, now crune up, and, to everyone's 
great grief, pronounced the w^ound to be mortal, h'rom the day that I 
had annexed Younghusband’s pony at the siogo of ilelhi we had been 
BO much together, and had become such fast friends, that ifi was a great 
shock to me to be told that never again would my gallant comrade lead 
the men in whom ho look such soldierly pridc.f 

When the wounded had been attended to, we returned to camp, 
where wo found Sir Colin waiting to welcome us, and we received quite 
an ovation from our comrades in the Infantry and Artillery. We must 
have presented a curious spectacle as we rode back, almost every man 
carrying some trophy of the day, for tho enemy had abandoned every¬ 
thing in their flight, and we found the road strewn with laden carts 
and palaukins, arms, Native clothing, etc. Our losses were surprisingly 
small—only 10 men killed, and »‘)0 men and 2 officers wounded. 

The next day the colunm marclied to Fatchgarh, w'hich we found 
deserted. The rebels had fled so precipitately that they had left the 
bridge over the Ganges intact, and had not attempted to destroy tho 
valuable gumcarriago factory in the fort, which was then placed in the 
chai'ge of Captain H. Legeyt Bruce. | 

We remained a whole month at Fatehgarh, and loud were the com¬ 
plaints in camp at the unaccountable delay. It was the general opinion 
that we ought to move into Kohilkaud, and settle that part of the 
country before returning to Lucknow; this view was very strongly held 
by Sir Colin Campbell, and those who accused him of ** indecision, 
dilatoriness, and wjksting the best of tho cold weather could not have 
known how little he deserved their censure. The truth was, that the 
Governor-General and the Commandcr-in-Chief were not in accord as 

• For these two acta I was awarded the Victoria Cmss. 

t Younghusband met with an extraordinary accident during the fight at 
Agra. While pursuing one of the Gwalior i-cbels, he fell with hia horse into 
a disused well, fifty feet deep, and was followed by two of his men, also 
mounted. Hopes were brought, and tho bodies were hauled up, when, to the 
astonishment of everyone, Younghusband was found to be alive, and, beyond 
being badly bruised, unipjured. He hod fallen to the bottom in a sitting 
position, hi8 back resting against the side of the well, and his logs stretched 
out in fh>nt of him, while his horse fell standing and across him. He was 
thus protected from the weight of the other two horses and their riders, who 
were all killed. 

t Now Kiyor-General H. L. Bruce, O.B. 
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to the order in which the several military operations should be talcen 
In hand; the latter urged that Bohilkond should be dealt with first, 
and settled before the end of the cold weather; he thought that the 
troops would tlien he the bettor for a rest, and that Luelmow could very 
well wait till the following autumn. Lord Canning opined, on the other 
hand (and I onlirel^^ agree with him), that, while it was most desirable 
that order should bo restored in ftohilkand, and indeed throughout the 
whole of the North-West Provinces, the possession of Lucknow was of 
‘ far greater viikio.^ ‘ Kvery eye,’ Lord Canning wrote, ‘is upon Oudh 
as it was upon T>elhi: Oudh is not only the rallying-place of tho sepoys, 
tho pliico to which they all lock, and by the doings in which their own 
hopes and prospects rise or fall; but it represents a dynjvsty; there is a 
king of Oudh “ seeking his own.” ’ He pointed out that there was Jin 
uneasy feeling amongst the Clii<ifs of Native States, who were intently 
W'atching our attitude W'ith rcgjird to Lucknow, and tliat oven in ‘ far- 
off Burma' news from Lucknow was anxiously looked for. The 
Govemor-Gcueral laid great stress also upon the advisability of 
eiiiplo^Hng as soon and as close to then* own country as possible tlie 
troops from Nepal which, jit Sir Henry Jiawronce’s suggestion, had 
been applied for to, and lent us by, the Nepalese Government. 

The visit of Jung Bahadur (the Prime Minister of Nepal) to England 
a few years before had opened his eyes to our latent power, and ho had 
been able to convince his people that timo alone was reciuired for us to 
recover completely from the blow which had been dealt us by the 
Mutiny, and that it was therefore to their advjintage to side with ns. 
Lord Canning wisely judged, however, that it W'ould be highly 
imprudent to allow the province immediately adjoining Nopal to 
continue in a state of revolt, and ho felt tliat neither Jung Bahadur 
nor his Gurkhas would be satisfied unless they w'ere allowed to take an 
active part in the campaign. 


GHAPTEB XXIX. 

Our prolonged stay at Fatchgarh was not altogether without advantage. 
Such a large force being concentrated in the neighbourhood secured the 
safety of the Doab for the time being, and os Fatehgorh was equally 
conveniently situated for an advance, either into Bohilkand or upon 
Lucknow, the rebels were kept in a state of uncertainty as to the 
direction of our next move. 

At length it was decided that Lucknow was to he our first objective, 
and Sir Colin at once communicated with Outram and Napier as to the 
best means of conducting the siege. Then, leaving Hope Grant to take 
Idle division across the Ganges, the Chief went to Allahabad, the 
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temporary Head-Quarters of the supreme Goveminejit) to discuss the 
situation with the Governor-Genera). 

We marched through Cawnpore, and on the 8th February reached 
Unao, where we found encamped the 7th Hussars, a troop of Boyal 
Horse Artillery, the 38th Foot and the 79th Highlanders. 

Sir Colin on his return from Allahabad on the 10th issued a General 
Order detuiling the regiments, stafT, and Coiniuandcra who were to tn.ke 
part in the * Siege of Lucknow.’* Hope Grant, who hod been made a 
Major-General for the 'Belief of Lucknow,’ was appointed to the 
command of the Cavalry division, and I remained with him as 
l).A.Q.M.G. 

Eumours had been flying about that the Nana was somewhere in tlie 
neighbourhood, but * Wolf I ’ had been cried so often with regard to 
hun, tliat but little notice was talvon of the reports, until hiy faithful 
spy, Unjxir Tiwari, brought me intelligence that the miscreant really 
was hiding in a small fort about twenty-five miles from our camp. 
Hope Grant started off at once, taking with him a compact little force, 
and reached the fort early next morning (17th February), just too late 
to catch the Nana, who, wo were told, had fled precipitately before day¬ 
break. We blew up the fort, and for the next few days moved by short 
marches towards Lucknow, clearing the country as we went of rebels, 
small parties of whom wo frequently encountered. On the 23rd we 
reached Mianganj, a small fortified town on the old Cawnpore and 
Lucknow road, where some 2,000 of the enemy had ensconced them¬ 
selves. Our advance guard having been fired upon as we approached, 
the column was halted and the baggage placed in safety, while Hope 
Grant reconnoitred the position in order to see where it could most 
advantageously be attacked. . We found the town enclosed by a high 


* The Infantry iwrtion of the aiiny was divided into tliree divisions, com¬ 
manded respectively by Outram, Lugard, and Waljiole. Tin's was exclusive 
of Franks’s column, which joincKl at Lucknow and made a fourth division. The 
Artillery was placed under Archdale Wilson, and the Engineers under Kobert 
Napier. Sir Colin’s selection of Commanders caused considerable heart- 
buniings, especially amongst the senior oliicers wlio had been sent out from 
Eufflaud for the ;mirtK)se of being einjiluyed in the field. But, a.s the Chief 
exjuained to the Duke of Cambridge, the selection had been made with the 
greatest care, it having been found that ' aii ollicer uncxpcuieuced in war in 
India cannot act for himself ... it is quite uui>ossible foi* him to be able to 
weigh the value of intelligence ... he cannot judge what are the resources 
of the country, and he is totally unable to make an estimate for Itimself of the 
resistance the enemy opposed to him is likely to offer.’ Sir Colin wound up 
his letter as follows: ‘T do not wish to undervalue the merits of General or 
other officers lately arrived froiQ England, but merely to indicate to your 
Boyal Highness the difficulties against which Uiey have to contend. What 
is more, the state of things at present does not permit of trusting anything to 
chance, or allowing new-comers to leoin, except under the command of others.’ 
—Shadwcll’s * Life of Loid Clyde.* 
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loop-lioled wall with circular bastionB at the four corners and at regular 
intervals along the sides, the whole being surrounded by a wet ditch, 
while the gateways had been strengthened by palisades. Large bodies 
of the enemy’s Cavoli-y hovered about our reconnoitring party, only to 
retire as we advanced, apparently not liking the look of the 7th 
Hussars and 9th Lancers, who formed the General’s escort. 

After a careful inspection, Hope Grant decided to breach the north¬ 
west angle of the wall, as from n wood near the Infantry could keep 
down tijo fire of the enemy’s sliarpshootevs, and the heavy guns would 
be in a measure protected wliilo the walla were being bombarded. A 
sufficiently good breach was made in about two hours, and the 
OJlrd Itcgiinent, having been selected for the honour of leading the 
assault, was told to hold itsedf in readiness. Hope Grant then spoke a 
few words of eucounigeinont to the men, and their Colonel (Kaglish) 
replioit on their behalf that they tnight be depended upon to do their 
duty. The signal was given; the Horse Artillery, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Frank Turner, galloped to within grape range of the town, and 
covered by their fire the .53rd marched on steadily until they got 
within 100 yards of the walls, when, with a ringing cheer, they dashed 
through the water in the ditch and entered the breach. Hopkins, the 
plucky Captain of the light company, was the first inside the walls, 
followed closely by Augustus Anson and an adventurous Vost-Captain 
of the Eoyal Navy, who, being unemployed, came to see what ‘ a 
winter’s campaign in India ’ was like.* There was a good deal of 
hand-to-hand fighting, and the enemy lost about .500 men, those who 
tried to escape being-cut down by the Cavalry outside the w’oUs. We 
took about the sjuue nmnber of prisoners, but as none of these wore 
soldiers, and vowed they had been forced to lake up amis against us, 
the General, as much to their astonishment as to their delight, ordered 
them to bo set free. Our losses were small. 

Next day wo halted while tho walls were being destroyed and the 
place rendered indefensible. As I was superintending the work of 
destruction, the horrors of war worci once more brought very forcibly 
before me by the appearance of an infirm old man, wlio besought me 
to spare his house, saying: ‘Yesterday I was the happy father of five 
sons: three of them lie there’ (pointing to a group of dead bodies); 
‘ where the other two are, God only knows. I am old and a cripple, and 
if my house is burned there is nothing left for me but to die.* Of course 
1 took core that his house and property were left untouched. 

On the 25th February wo marched to Mohan, a picturesquely situated 
village on the bank of the Soi Naddi, which stream we grossed the next 
day and encamped on a fine grassy plain* there to remain until it 
should be time to join the army before Lucknow. 

, b^te Captain Oliver Jones, who published his experiences under that 

title. * 
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While we were halting at this place, Watson and I had rather a 
curious adventure. During a morning’s ride my greyhound put up a 
rdlghai* so close to us that Watson, aiming a bbw at him with his 
sword, gashed his quarter. Off he started, and we after him at full 
speed; the chase continued for some miles without our getting much 
nearer, w^hen, all at once, wo beheld moving towards us from our right 
front a body of the enemy’s Cavalry. We were in an awkward posi¬ 
tion ; our horses wore very nearly dead beat, and we could hardly hope 
to get away if pursued. Wo pulled up, turned round, and trotted 
back, very quietly at first, that our hoi’ses might recover their breath 
before the enemy got to closer quarters and we should have to ride for 
our lives. Every now and then we looked back to see whether they 
were gaining upon us, and at last wo distinctly saw them opjen out and 
make as if to charge down upon us. Wo thought our last hour was 
come. Wo bade each other good-bye, agreeing that each must do his 
best to escape, and that neither was to wait for the other, when lo! 
as suddenly as they had appeared, the horsemen vanished, as though the 
ground had opened and swallow'ed them ; thoro was nothing to bo F<‘en 
but the open plain, whore a second before there had been a crowd of 
mounted men. We could hardly believe our eyes, or comprehend at 
first that what we had seen was simply a mirage, but so like reality 
that anyone must have been deceived. Our relief, on becoming con¬ 
vinced that we had been scared by a phantom enemy, was considerable; 
but the apparition had th^good effect of making us realize the folly of 
having allowed ourselves lo be templed so far a^vvay from our camp 
without escort of any kind in an enemy’s country, and w'e determined 
not to risk it again.t 

While w’e wore occupied in ch^aring the country to the north of the 
Cavmpore-Lucknow road, the main body of the army, with the siege- 
train, Engineer park, Naval Brigade,J ammunition, and stores of all 
kinds, had gradually been collecting at Bhantira, to which place we 
were ordered to proceed on the 1st March. We had a troublespme 
inarch across country, and did not reach the Head-Quarters camp until 
close on midnight. There was much difficulty in getting the guns 
through the muddy fiullas and up the steep banks, and but for the 
assistance of the elephants the task could hardly have been accom¬ 
plished. It was most curious and interesting to see how these sagacious 
creatures watched for and seized the moment when their help was 
needed to get the guns up the steep inclines; they waited till the 

* laterals ‘blue cow,' one of the bovine antolo|)e 8 , 

t A few days afterv'arda^ when we were some miles from the scene of our 
adventure, 1 was awakened one morning by the greyhound licking my face; 
she had cleverly found me out in tlie midst of a large crowded camp. 

t Peel had changed his 24-pounderB for the more powerful 64‘poundcrs 
belonging to H.M.S. Shannon. 
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}iors6B drftggfing tho could do no inoro and wore coming to & Btand- 
Btill, when one of them' would place hie forehead against the muzzle 
and ehove until the gun was safely landed on the top of the bank. 

We started early on the morning of the 2nd for Lucknow, Hope 
Grant taking command of the Cavalry division for the drst time. 

On nearing the Alambagh, we bore to onr right past the Jalalabad 
fort, where Outram*s Engineers were busily engaged in constructing 
fascines and gabions for the siege, and preparing ^ars and empty casks 
for bridging the GumtL As we approached the Mahomedbagh we 
catne under the hre of some of the enemy's guns placed in a grove of 
trees,' but no sooner had the Artillery of our advance guard opened fire 
than the rebels retired, leaving a gun in our hands. We moved on to 
the Dilkusha, which we found unoccupied. The park had boen greatly 
disfigured since our last visit, most of the finest trees having been cut 
down. 

My General was now placed in charge of the piquets, a position 
for which he was admirably fitted and in wliich he delighted. He 
rode well, without fatigue to himself or his horse, so that any duty 
entailing long hours in the saddle was particularly congenial to him. 
I invariably accompanied him in his rounds, and in after-years I often 
felt that I owed Hopo Grant a debt of gratitude for the practical 
lessons he gave me in outpost duty. 

Strong piquets with heavy guns wore placed in and around the Hil- 
kusha, as well as in the Mahomedbagh. The main body of the army 
was encamped to the rear of the Dilkusha, its right almost on the 
Gumti, while its left stretched for two luiles in the direction of the 
Alambagh. Hope Grant, wishing to be in a convenient position in 
case of an attack, spent the night in the Mahomedbagh piquet, and 
Anson, the D.A.A.G., and I kept him company. 

On the 8rd some of the troops ieft at Bbantira came into camp, and 
on the 6th General Franks arrived. His division, together with the 
l^epalese Contingent, 9,000 strong, brought the numbers at the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s disposal up to nearly 31,000 men, with 164 guns 
not a man too many for the capture of a city twenty miles in circum¬ 
ference, defended by 120,000 armed men, who for three months and a 
half had worked incessantly at strengthening the defences, which con- 
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sisted of three lines, extending lengthwise from the Charbagh bridge to 
the Gumtl, and in depth from the canal to the Kaisarbagh. 

In Napier’s carefully prepared plan, which Sir Colin decided to adopt, 
it was fi^wn that the attack shoiild be made on the east, as that side 
offered the smallest front, it afforded ground for planting our Artillery, 
which the west dde did not, and it was the shortest approach to the 
Kaisarbagh, a place to which the rebels attached the greatest import¬ 
ance ; more than all, we knew the east side, and were little acquainted 
with the west. Napier further recommended that the attack should 
be accompanied by a ffank movement on the north, with the object 
of taking in reverse the first and second lines of the enemy’s defences.*^ 
A division was accordingly sent across the Gurati for this purpose, and 
the movement, being entirely successful, materially aided in the capture 
of the city. The passage of the river was effected by lueans of two 
pontoon bridges made of empty barrels, and thrown across the stream 
a little below the Dilkusha. They were completed by imdn\^»ht on. the 
6th March, and before day broke the troops detailed tor tins aervioo 
had crossed over, 

Outram, who, since the ‘ Belief of Lucknow/ had been maintaining 
his high reputation by keeping the enemy in check before the Alam* 
bagh, commanded this division, with Hope Grant as his second in 
command. As soon as it was light wo moved away from the river to 
be out of reach of the Mariiniore gims, and after marching for about 
two miles we came in view of the enemy; the Artillery of the advance 
guard got to within a thousand yards and opened fire, upon which the 
rebels broke and fled. The Bays pursued them for a sliort distance, 
but with very little result, the ground being intersected with nullas, 
and the enemy openipg upon’them with heavy guns, they had to retire 
precipitately, with the loss of their Major, Percy Smith, whose body, 
unhappily, had to he abandoned. 

About noon we encamped close to.Chinhut, and Hope Grant took 
special care that day to see the piquets were well placed, for the rebels 
were in great numbers, and we were surrounded by ravines and wooded 
enclosures. It was thought by some that he was unnecessarily anxious 
and careful, for he rode several times over the ground; but the next 
morning proved how riglit he was to leave nothing to chance. 

While we were at breakfast, information was brought in that the 
enemy were ad\ aacing in force, and directly afterwards half a dozen 

* Kaye, in his ‘History of tho Indian Mutiny/ givciS Um credit for 
originating this movement to the Commanclcr-in-CIiief himself; but tho 
present I^rd Napier of Magdala lias letters in his posstJssiou wluch clearly 
jirove that the idea was his fatlicr’s, and there is a jiassage in General Porter • 
‘History of the Royal Enginrers,’ 'vol. ii,, p. 476, written after he had read 
Napiei ’s letters to Sir Colin Campbell, which leaves, no room for doubt as to 
my version being the correct om*. 
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round shot were sent into our camp; the troops fell in, the Infantry 
moved out, and Hope Grant took the Horse Artillery and Cavalry to 
our right flank, where the mutineers were collected in considerable 
numbers. In less than an hour we had driven them off, but we were 
not allowed to follow them up, as Outram did not wish to get entangled 
in the suburbs until heavy guns had arrived. The piquets wore 
strengthened and pushed forward, affording another opportunity for a 
useful lesson in outpost duty. 

All that day and the next I accompanied my GenenJ in his recon* 
naiss/ince of the enemy’s position, as w'ell as of the ground near the 
Gumti, in order to determine whore the heavy guns could best be 
placed, so as effectually to enfilado the enemy’s fl)st line of defences 
along the bank of the canal. On returning to report progress to 
Outram at mid-day on the 8th, wo found Sir Colin Campbell and 
Mansfield with him, an anging for a joint attia<'k the following day; 
after their consultation wa*s over, they all rode with us to see the site 
Hope Grant had selected for tlio battery. It was a slightly elevated 
))ieco of ground about half a mile north of the Kokrol nulla, fairly con¬ 
cealed by a bend of the river; but before it could be made use of it was 
considered necessary to clear the rebels out of the position they were 
occupying between the nulla and the iron bridge, the key to which was 
the Chakar Kuthi, and Outram was directed to attack this point the 
next morning. 

At 2 a.m. on the 9th the heavy guns, escorted by tho Ist Bengal 
Fusiliers, wore sent forward to within 600 yards of tho enemy. The 
troops then moved off in two parties, that on the right being com¬ 
manded by Hope Grant. We inarched along the Fyzabad road, the 
two liifle Brigade battalions leading the way in skirmishing order, with 
the Cavalry well away to tho right. The rebels retired as we advanced, 
and Walpole, commanding one of our brigades, by wheeling to his left 
on reaching the opposite bank of the nulla,’was enabled to cnfllade 
their position. The column was then halted, and I was sent to inform 
Outram as to our progress. 

When I had delivered my message, and was about to return, Outram 
desired me to stay with him until the capture of the Chakar Kothi 
(which he was just about to atteiapt) should be accomplished, that 'I 
might then convey to Hope Grant his orders as to what further action 
would be required of him; meanwhile Outram sept a messenger to tell 
my General what he was about to do, in view of his co-operating on 
the right.* 

* Ontrani’fl division consisted of tho 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliora, 79th 
2nd and 3rd battalions of the Rifle Brigade, 1st Bengal Fusiliers, 
^d Punjab Infau^, D’Aguilar's. Rommington's and Mockinnon’s troops of 
Horse Arhibuy, Gibbon's and Middleton’s Field Batteries, and some Heavy 
Ihagooii Guards, ^th Ijaneera. 2nd Punjab Cavalry, and Wjitsoua 
fiid Sandford’s squadrons of the 1st and 5th Fru^ab Cavalry. 
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The Chakar Kothi was attacked and taken, and the enemy, appar¬ 
ently having; lost heart, lied precipitately. One of the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers* colours was placed on the top of this Jhreo-storied building 
by Ensign Jervis to show tho Coramander-in-Ciiief tliat it was in our 
possession, and that the time had come for him to attack the first line 
of tho enemy’s defences. We then continued our advance to tho river, 
where the parties united, and I rejoined Hope Grant. 

It was now only 2 p.m., and there was plenty of time to place tho 
heavy guns in position before dark. ISIajov Lothian Nicholson,* 
Outrain’s Coininandiiig Engineer, was superintending this operation, 
when he thought ho perceived that tlie enemy had abandoned their 
first line, but he could nut be quite sure. It was most necessary to 
ascortain for certain whether this was the case, os the i Infantry of 
Hope’s brigade, which had attacked and driven tho rebels out of the 
Martini&re, could bo seen preparing to assault tho works at the other 
side of the river. A discussion ensued as to bow this knowledge could 
bo obtained, and a young subaltern of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, named 
Butler,f ottered to swim across the Guinti, and, if lui found the enemy 
bnd retired, to communicate the fact to Hope’s men. This feat was 
successfully accomplislied by tho plucky young volunteer; he found 
tho enemy had retired, and, on giving tho information to Hope, the 
brigade advanced, and before nightfall the whole of the enomy’s first 
line was in our possession—a success which had boon achieved with 
but slight loss to us, tho chief casualty during tho day being William 
Peel, tho gallant Commander of the Naval Brigade, who had been 
seriously wounded while in command of a battery near the Dilkusha. 

The next day, the 10th, Outram’s camp was moved close up to the 
Gumti, and batteries were constructed from which fire could be poured 
on the mess-house and the Kaisarbagh. For the protection of these 
works, and to prevent on attack in force being made on the main part 
of the column, Hope Grant kept moving about with tho Horse Artillery 
and Cavalry between the river and the Sitapur road, our reconnaisBanoe 
exteuding beyond the old cantonment.. We had several little fights, in 
one of which a very promising oflBoer named Sandford, who had 
succeeded Younghusband in command of the 6th Punjab Cavalry 
squadron, was killed. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 11th the batteries opened fire on 
the enemy’s second line of defence; at the same time Outram himself 
led a strong body of Infantry along the river with the object of secuiing 
the approaches to tho bridges. On reaching the Fyzabad road, alM)ut 
half a mile from the iron bridge, Outram placed the let Bengal Fusiliers 
in a mosque, with orders to entrench themselves and hold the post, 

* The late Lieutenant-General Sir Lothian Nicholson, K.O.B. 
t Now Colonel Thomas Butler, Y.C. 

• 16 
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whUe ho pushed on to the stone bridge about a mile away. Outram's 
advance was covered by Hope Grant’s Horse Ariillcry and Cavalry, 
but we had to keep at some distance away to the right, in order to 
avoid houses and walled enclosures. Soon after crossing the Sitapur 
road we heard guns to our left, and proceeding at a smart trot, came up 
with Outran! just as he wsks about to attack a large body of tlio rebels, 
who, finding thoinselvos in an awkward position, witli the river in their 
rear and their rctieat by the iron bridge cut off, made but a fceblo 
resistaJiee before they broke and llod. Some few tjscaped by the stone 
bridge, but the greater number, including tlic whole of the mutinous 
15th Irregular Cavalry, made for the old cantonment. We pursued 
with our Cavalry, and very few of them got away. A couple of guns 
and a quantity of plunder were hdt behintl by t)ie enemy, who 
evidently had not expected us jind were <fuite unprepared for our 
attack. Outram pushed on to the stone bridge, but finding ho w’as 
losing men from the fire poured upon us by the rebels from the opposite 
side of the river, ho fell back to the mosque w'here he had left tbo 
b’usilicrs. 

That afternoon, as there was nothing partic*ular for the Cav.alry to 
do, the General, Anson, and I rode across tlio river to see how matters 
were progressing on the left of the attack. We reached the Head- 
Quarters camp just as Sir Colin was about to receive a visit of cere¬ 
mony from tlie Nepalese General, the famous Jung Bahadur. Our old 
Chief, in honour of the occasion, had doffed his usual workman-like 
costume, and wore Genoral’s full-dress unifonn, but ho was quite 
thrown into the shjide by the splendour of the Gurkha Prince, who was 
most gorgeously atiired, with magnificent jewels in his turban, round 
his neck, and on his coat. 

I looked at Jung Bahadur with no small interest, for his deeds of 
daring had made him conspicuous amongst probably the bravest nice 
of men in the world, and the fa<‘.t that a 1ug)i-born Hindu, such as he 
was, should, fifty years ago, have so far risen suporior to caste prejudice 
as to cross the sea and vi<;it England, proved him to be a man of 
unusually strong and independent mind.. Ho was about five feet 
eight inches high—tall for a Gurkha—with u well-knit, wiry figure, a 
keen, daimtloss eye, and a firm, determined moutli—in every respect 
a typical, well-bred Nepalese. The interview did not lost long, {or Sir 
Colin disliked ceremonial, and, shortly after the Nepalese Prince had 
taken his scat, nows was brought in that the assault on the Begum 
Kothi had boon successfully completed, upon wdiich Sir Colin‘mado the 
necessity for attending to business an excuse for talung leave of his 
distinguished visitor, and the interview came to on end. 

X then obtained leave to go to the scene of the recent fight, and, 
galloping across the canal by the bridge near Banks's house, soon 
found myself at the Begum Koihi. There 1 was obliged tn dismount. 
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for even on foot it was a difficult matter to scramble over the breach. 
The place was most formidable, and it was a marvel that it had been 
taken with comparatively so little loss on out.side. The bodies of a 
number of Highlanders and Pimjabis were lying about, and a good 
many wounded men were being attended to, but our casualties were 
nothing iu propoTti{)n to those of the enemy, 600 or 700 of whom were 
buried the next day in the ditch they had themselves dug for their own 
protection. A very determined stand had been made by the sepoys 
when they found there was no chance of getting away. There were 
many tales of luiir-breadth escapes and desperate struggles, and on all 
sides I heard laments that Hoclson should have been one of those 
dangerously, if not mortally, wounded in the strife. Hodson had been 
carried to Banks’s house, and to the inquiry I made on my way back 
to camp, as to his condition, the answer was, * lattlo, if any, hope.’ 

A great stride iu the ad\ance liad been juadc on this day. Outram 
had accomplished all that was expected of him, and ho Avas now busy 
constructing additional batteries for tlio bombardment of the Kaisar* 
bagh; while Lugard,* from liis newly-acquircd position at the Begum 
Kothi, was also able to bring fire to bear upon that doomed palace. 

Hodson died the following day (the 12tli). As a soldier, 1 had a very 
groat admiration for him, and, iu common with the whole army, I 
mourned his early death, f 

On the 13th Lugard’s dhisiou w^as relieved by Franks’s, and to 
Jung Baliadur and his Gurkhas, only loo eager for tlie fray, was 
entrusted the conduct of operations along the line of the canal between 
Banks’s house and the Charbagh bridge. On our side of tlx© river 
nothing of importance occurred. 

* Xow Oeneral the Kiglit Hon. Sir Edwaid Lugfiid, G.C.B. 

t It Avas cunent in camp, uiid the stmy lius often been repeated, that 
Hodsou was killed in the act of looting. This certainly Avas not the case, 
Hodson Aca-s sitting with Donald Sti'Avart in the llead-(^iai’tci*8 cam}). avIjcii 
tlie signal-gun announced that the attack on the Begum Kotlii avus about to 
take jdace. Hodson immediately mounted his horse, and rode ol! in the 
direction of the city. SteAvart, who had been oidered by the Coinmander-in- 
Chief to accompany the troops, and send an early rcijort to his Excellency of 
the result of the assault, had his lioi'sc ready, and folloAvcd Hodson so closely 
that he kept him in siglit until Avithin a short distance of the fighting, v,'hen 
Stewart stopjxjd to speak to the officer in charge of Peel’s giuis, Arhich hod 
been covering the advance of the* troops. This delayed Stewart for a few 
minutes only, and as he rode into the court-yard of the palace a Highland 
soldier haixled him a pi.stol, saying, ‘This is your pistol, sir; but I thought 
you were canied away mortally wounded a short time ago ?’ Stewart at once 
conjectured that tlie man lian mistaken him for Hodson, In face they were 
not much alike, but both were tall, well made and fair, and Native soldiers 
had frequently saluted one for the other. It is clear from tliis account that 
Hodson could not have been looting, as he was wounded almost as soon as he 
reached the palace. 
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The capture of the Imatnbara (a lao^que situated between tlie Begum 
Kothi and the Kaisorbiigh) wa^s accuuiplished early next morning. The 
assault was led by Brjisyer’a Sikhs and a detachment of the 10th Foot, 
supported by tlie romaimltsr of that rcjgiment and the 90th Light 
Infantry. After a short but very severe struggh?, the enemy were 
forced to retire, and were so closely pursued that the storming party 
suddenly found themselves in a building inmicdiatcly overlooking the 
- Kaisarbugh. 

It hod not been hitended to advance that daj'beyond the Iinatiibara, 
but, recognizing the advantage of the position thus gained, and the 
demoralized condition of the rebels, Franks wisch determined to follow 
up his success, lieinforcoments were hurried forward, the troops 
holding the yikaiidarbagb and the Shah Najaf were ordered to act in 
concert, and before nightfall the Koisarbagh, the meRS-house, and the 
numerous buildings situated between those idaoes and tlio Kosidency, 
wore in our possession. 

By means of the field telegraph, Outram was kept accurately 
informed as to the movemeuts of Franks’s division, and he could have 
aftbrded it valuable assishince had he been allowed to cross the Gumti 
with his three brigades of Infantry. Outram, with his soldierly 
instinct, felt tliat this was the proper course to pursue; but in reply to 
his request to be allowed to push over the river by the iron bridge, ho 
received from the Commander-in-Cliief through Mansfield the un> 
accountably strange order that he must not attempt it, if it would 
entail his losing ' a single man.’ Thus a grand opportunity was lost. 
The bridge, no doubt, was strongly held, but with the numerous guns 
which Outram could have brought to bear upon its defenders its 
passage could have been forced without serious loss; the cnem^^s 
retreat would have been cut off, and Franks’s victory would have been 
rendered complete, which it ceriainly was not, owing to Outram’s 
hands having been so effectually tied. 

Lucknow was practically in our hands on the evening of the 14th 
March, but the rebels escaped with comparatively slight punishment, 
and the campaign, which should have then come to an end, was 
protracted for nearly a year by the fugitives spreading themselves over 
Oudh, and occupying forts and other strong positions, from which they 
were able to offer resistance to our troops until towards the end of 
May, 1859, thus causing the needless loss of thousands of British 
soldiers.'^ Sir Colin saw his mistake when too late. The next day 
orders were issued for the Cavalry to follow up the mutineers, who 
were understood to have fled in a northerly direction. One brigade 
under Campbell (the Colonel of the Bays) was directed to proceed to 

* In the month of May, 1858, alon?, not leas than a thousand British 
soldiei's died of sunstroke, fatigue and disease, and about a linndrcd were « 
killed in action. 
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Sandila, and another, under Hope Grant, towards Sitapur. But the 
enemy was not seen by either. As usual, they had scattered them¬ 
selves over the coimtry and entirely disappeSred, and many of the 
rebels who still remained in the city seized the opportunity of the 
Cavalry beiii" absent to get away. 

Outram’s command on the left bank of the Gumti was now broken 
up, with the view to his coinpletiTig the occupation of the city. 
Accordingly, on the 16th, ho advanced from tho Kaisarbagh with 
Douglas’s brigade* and Middleton’s battery, supported by tho 20th 
Foot and Brasyer’s Sikhs, and occupied in (piick succession, and with 
but slight resistance, tho Residency, tho uVlachi Bhawan, and the great 
Imanibara, thus taking in reverse tlie defences which had been thrown 
up by tho enemy for tho protection of tho two bridges.* As Outroiu 
pushed on, the rebels retreated, some Jicross the stone bridge towards 
Fyzabad, and some through the city towards tho Musabagh. They 
made two attacks to cover their retirement, one on Walpole’s piquets, 
which enabled a largo number (20,000 it was said) to get away in tho 
Fyzabad direction, and another on the Alambagh, which was much 
more serious, for the garrison had been reduced to le:s than a thousand 
snien, and the rebels* force was considerable, consiating of Infnntry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. They attacked with great determination, and 
fought for four hours and a half before they were driven off. 

It was not a judicious move on Sir Colin’s part to send the Cavalry 
miles away from Lucknow just when they rfoidd liave been so usefully 
employed on the outskirts of tlie city. This w'as also appreciated when 
too late, and both brigades were ord(?red to return, which they did on 
the 17th. Even then tlie Cavalry wore not made full use of, for instead 
of both brigades being collected on the Lucknow bunk of the river, 
which was now the sole line of retreat left open to the enemy (the 
bridges being in our possession), one only (Campbell’s) was sent there 
Hope Grant being directed to take up his old position on the opposue 
side of the Gumti, from which we had the mortificatioji of watching 
the rebels streaming into the open country from the Musabagh, without 
the smallest attempt being made by (’ampbell to atop cr pursue them. 
His brigade had been placed on the enemy's line of retreat on purpose 
to intercept them, but he completely failed to do what was expected of 
him. We, on our side, could do nothing, for an unfordable river flowed 
between ua and the escaping mutineers, t 

• Consisting of the 23rd Fusilicra, 79th Highlanders, and Ist* Bengal 
Fusiliers. 

t Captain Wale, a gallant olficor who commanded a newly raised corps of 
Sikh Cavalry, lost hia life on this occasion. Ho iKjrsuaded Campbell to let 
him follow up the enemy, and was shot dead in a charge. His men behaved 
extremely well, and one rif them, by name Canda Sing, saved the life of tho 
late Sir Rohort Sandeman, who was a subaltern in the regiment. The same 
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Thcro was one moro fight in liuohiiow. The Moulvie^ of F.yzoba4 
(who from tho first was one of the prominent leaders of the rebellion) 
had returned at the head of a considerable force, and had placed him¬ 
self in a strongly-fortified position in tho very centre of tho city. It 
was not without a severe struggle that he was dislodged by the 9Jlrd 
Highlanders and 4th Punjab Infjiiitry under Lngard. Tho brunt of 
the fighting fell upon the last-named regiment, the.gallant Commander 
(Wilde) of which, and his second in command.t were severely wounded. 
Tho Monlvie made his escape, but his folioW(‘ra were pursued, and 
many of them were cut up. Thus at last the city was cleared of rebels, 
and we were once more masto’s in Lucknow. 

On the 22nd March Hope Grant was ordered to proceed to Kursi, a 
small town about twenty-five jniles oft’ between the Sitapur and 
Fyj^abad roads, reported to be occupied in force by the enemy. • 

Wo started at midnight with a brigado of Infantry, 1,000 Cavalry, 
two troops of Horse Artillery, and eight lioafy guns and mortarh. We 
were delayed some hours by the heavy guns and their escort (the 53rd 
Foot) taking a wrong turn when leaving tlic city, "which resulted in the 
enemy being warned of our approach in time to clenr out before we 
arrived. 

On hearing they had gone, Hope Grant pushed on with the mounted 
portion of the force, and we soon came in sight of the enemy in full 
retreat. The Cavalry, commanded by Captain BroM’ne,^ was ordered 
to pursue. It consisted of Browne’s own regiment (the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry), a squadron of the Ist Punjab Cavalry under Captain Cosscrat, 
and throe Horse Artillery guns. At tho end of two miles, Browne 
came upon a body of the mutineers formed up on an open plain. The 


nuin. two years later, saved the late Sir Charles H,i(!giTgor a life diinug the 
CItiiia war, and when I was Coinmander-ui-Chicf in Inrlia 1 had tbo pleasure 
of appointing him to bo niy Native Aide-de-CoTnp. Granda Sing, who has 
now tuo rank of Ca]>taiu and the title of Sirdur Bakadvr, rotiroa last year 
with a liaiid^otne pension and a small grant of land. 

^ * A Mahomodan [Viest. 

t New (rcnoral Cockbiim Hood, C.B, 

i Now General Sir Samuel Browne, V.C., G.C.B. This jtopular and 
gallant officer, well known to every Native in U]>per Intlia as ‘Sflm Bran 
Sahibf* and to tho officers of the wbolft of Her Majesty’s army as the inventor 
of the sword-bolt universally wlopted on service, distingriished himself greatly 
in tho autumn of 1858. With 230 sabres of lua own regiment and 350 Native 
Infantry, he attacked a party of rebels who had taken up a p<i8ition at Nuria, 
a village at the edge of tho Terai, about ten miles from rilibhit Browne 
to get to the rear of the enemy without l)eing discovered ; a hand-to- 
hand light then ensued, in which he got two severe wounds—one on the knee, 
from which he nearly bled to death, the other on the left shoulder, cutting 
right through tbo arm. The enemy were completely routed, and fled, leaving 
their four guns and 300 dead on the ground. Bro\vne was deservedly rewarded 
with the v.C. ^ 





GENERAL-SIR SAMUEL BROWNE, V.C., G.C.B.. K.C.S.I. 

Frorn. 

a photograph by Messrs. Elliott and Fry, 
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Cavalry cHarj^ed through them three times, ©ooh time thinning their 
ranks considerably, but they never wavered, and in the final charge 
avenged themselves by killing Macdonncll (the Adjutant of the 2nd' 
Punjab Cavalry), and mortally wounding Cosserat, I arrived on the 
ground with Hope Grant jtiat in time to witness the last charge and 
the fall of these two oificers, and deplorable as we felt their loss to be, 
it was impossible not to admire the gallantry and steadiness of the 
sepoys, every one of whom fought to the death. 

As soon as Browne could get his men together, the pursuit of the 
enemy was continued; no further opposition was met with, and 
fourteen guns fell into oiu* hands. 

On the 24th wo retraced our steps, halting for the night at the old 
cantonment of Muriao, where we buried poor Macdobneli. On the 
25th we crossed the Gnruti, and pitched our camp near the Oilkusha. 

Lucknow was now completely in our possession, and our success 
had been achieved with remarkably slight loss, a result which was 
chiefly due to the scientific manner in which the siege operations had 
been carried on under the direction of our talented Chief Bngineer, 
Bobort Napier, ably assisted by Colonel Harness ; and also to the good 
use which Sir Colin Campbell made of his powerful force of Artillery. 
Our casualties during tlio siege amounted to only 16 British officers. 

Native officers, and 108 men killed; 51 British officers, 4 Native 
officers, and 540 men wounded, while 18 men were unaccounted for. 

The capture of Lucknow, though not of such supreme importance in 
its consequences as tho taking of Delhi, must have convinced the 
rebels that their cause was now hopeless. It is true than Jbansi had 
not yet fallen, and that the rest of Oudh, Bohilkand, and the greater 
part of Central India remained to bo conquered, but tliere was no very 
important city in the bands of the enemy, and the subjugation of the 
country was felt to bo merely a matter of time. Sir Hugh Bose, after 
a brilliant campaign, had arrived before Jhansi, columns of our troops 
were traversing the country in every direction, and the British Array 
had been so largely increased that, on the Ist of April, 1858, there were 
96,000 British soldiers in India, besides a largo body of reliable Native 
troops, some of whom, although hurriedly raised, had already shown 
that they were capable of doing good service—a very different state of 
affairs from that which prevailed six months before. 

For some time I had been feeling the ill effects of exposure to the 
climate and hard work, and the doctor, Campbell Browne, had been 
urging me to go on the sick-list; that, of course, was out of the ques¬ 
tion until Lucknow hod fallen. Now, however,placed myself in 
Browne's hands, hoping that a change to the Hills was all that was 
needed to set me up; but the doctors ihsisted on a trip to England. It 
was a heavy blow to me to have to leave while there was still work to 
be done, but 1 had ie^ hesitation than I should have had if most of my 
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own immediate nionde had not already gone, Seyeral had been 
killed, others had left sick or wounded; Watson had gone to Lahore, 
busily engaged in raising a regiment of Cavalry Probyn was on his 
way home, invalided; B.i.gh Gough had gone to the Hills to recover 
from his wounds; and Norman and Stewart were about to leave 
Lucknow with Army Head-Quarters. 

On the Ist April, th' ^ ixth anniversai’y of my arrival in India, I made 
over my office to Wolseley, who succeeded me aa Deputy-Assistant 
Quartcimaster-General on Hope Grant’s staff, and towards the middle 
of the month I left Lucknow. 

The Coinniander-in-Ohiof was most kind and complimentary when 
I took leave of him, and told me that, in conaidcration of my services, 
he would bestow upon mo the first permanent vacancy in tlic Quarter¬ 
master-General’s Department, and that he intended to recommend that 
I should bo given the rank of Brevet Major so soon as I should be 
qualified by becoming a regimental Captain. I was, of course, much 
gratified by his appreciative words and kindly manner; but the brevet 
seemed a long way off, for I had only been a First Lieutenant for less 
than a year, and there wore more than a hundred officers in the Bengal 
Artillery senior to me in that rank ! 

I marched to Cawnporo with Army Head-Quarters, Sir William 
Peel, who was slowly recovering from his wound, was of the party. 
W^e reached Cawnporo on the 17th, and the next day I said good-bye 
to my friends on the Chief's staff. Peel and I dined together on the 
19th, when to all appearances he was peifcctly well, hut on going into 
his room the next morning I found he was in a high fijvcr, and had 
some suspicious looking spots about his face. I went off at once in 
search of a doctor, and soon returned with one of the surgeons of the 
fith Fusiliers, who, to my horror—for 1 had observed that Peel was 
nervous about himself—exclaimed w’ith brutal frankness the moment 
be entered the room, ‘ You have got sinall-pox.’ It was only too true. 
On being convinced that this was the case, I went to the chaplain, the 
Eev. Thomas Moore,' and told him of Peel’s condition. Without an 
instant’s hesitation, he decided the invalid must come to his house to 
be token care of. That afternoon I had tho poor fellow carried over, 
and there I left him in the kind hands of Mrs. Moore, the padre's wife, 
who had, as a special case, been allowed to accompany her husband to 
Cawnpore. Peel died on the 27th. On the 4th May I embarked at' 
Calcutta in the P. and O. steamer Nuhia, without, alas 1 the friend 
whose pleasant companionship I had hoped to have enjoyed on the 
voyage. 


The present 13th Bengal Lancers. 
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‘What brought about the Mutiny?* and ‘I^there any chance of a 
similar rising occurring again ?’ are questions which arc constantly 
being put to mo ; I will now endeavour to answer them, though it is 
not a very easy task—for I feel that my book will be rendered more 
interesting and complete to many if I endeavour to give them some 
idea of the circumstances which, in niy opinion, led to that calamitous 
crisis in the history of our rule in India, and then try to show how I 
think a repetition of such a disaster may best be giisirded against. 

The causes which brought about the Mutiny were so various, and 
some of them of such long standing, that it is difhcult to point them 
out as concisely as I could wish; but I will be as brief as possible. 

During the first years of our supremacy in India, Hindus and' 
Mahomedans alilce were disposed to acquiesce in our rule—^the blessings 
of rest and peace after a long reign of strife and anarchy were too real 
not to be appreciated; but as time went by, a new gcnc^ration spi^ng 
up by whom past miseries were forgotten, and those who had real 
grievances, or those who were causelessly discontented, were all ready 
to lay the blame for their real or fancied troubles on their foreign 
rulers. Mahomedans looked back to the days of their Empire in 
India, but failed to remember how completely, until we broke the 
Mahratta power, the Hindus had got the upper hand. Their Moulvies 
taught them that it was oiily la\vful for true Mussulmans to submit to 
the rule of an infidel if there was no possibility of successful revolt, 
and they watched for the chance of again being ablo to moke Islam 
supreme. The Hindus had not forgotten that they had ousted the 
Mahomedans, and they fancied that the fate of the British ra^' might 
also be at their mercy. 

The late Sir Qeorge Campbell, in his interesting memoirs, sayS: ‘ ThQ 
Mutiny was a sepoy revolt, not a Hindu rebellion/ 'T do not altogether 
a^ee'Wlth'lmn; for,^although there was no general rising of the rural 
population, the revolt, in my judgment, would never have taken place 
had there not been a feeling of discontent and disquiet throughout that 
part of the country from which our Hindustani sepoys chiefly came, 
and had not certain infiuential people been thoroughly dissatisfied with 
our system of government. This discontent and dissatisfaction were 
produced by a policy which, in many instances, the Rulers of India 
were powerless to avoid or postpone, forced upon them as it wae by the 
demands of civilization and the necessity for a more enlightened legis¬ 
lation. Intriguers took advantage of this state of affairs to further 
their own ends. Their plan of action was to alienate the Native army, 
and to increase the general feeling of uneasmess and suspicion, by 
spreading false reports as to the intentions of the authorities in regard 
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to the various measures which had hoen adopted to promote the welfare 
and prosperity of the masses. It can hardly bo questioned that these 
measures were ri"ht and proper in themselves, but they were on that 
account nono the less obnoxious to tho Brahmin priesthood, or dis¬ 
tasteful to tho Natives generally. In some cases also they were 
premature, and in others they were not carried out as judiciously as 
they might have been, or with sufficient regard to the feelings and 
prejudices of the people. 

The prohibition of aati (burning widows on the funeral pyres of 
; their liusbands); tho putting a stop to female infanticide; the execu- 
! tion of Brahmins for capital ofrouccs; the efforts of missionaries and 
the protection of their converts; the removal of all legal obstacles to 
the remamage of widows; tho spread of western and secular educa¬ 
tion generally ; and, more particularly, the atUoiipt to introduce female 
education, were causes of iibnu and disgust to the Brahmins, and to 
those Hindus of high casto wliose social privileges were connected 
with the Brahminical religion. Those arbiters of fate, who wore until 
j then all-powerful to control every act of their co-religioniats, social, 
religious or political, were quick to perceive that their inffucnce was 
menaced, and that their sway would in time bo wrested from them, 
unless they could devise some means for overthrowing pur Govern¬ 
ment. They know full well that the groundwork of this influence was 
ignorance and superstition, and they stood aghast at what they foresaw 
would be tho iiievitablo result of onlighteniucnt and progress. Rail¬ 
ways and telegraphs were specially distasteful to the Brahmins: these 
evidences of ability and strength wore too tangible to be pooh-poohed 
or explained away. Moreover, railways struck a direct blow at tho 
system of caste, for on tliem people of every caste, high and low, were 
bound to travel together. 

I’he fears and antagonism of the Brahmins being thus aroused^ it 
was natural that they should wish to see our rule upset, and they 
proceeded to poison the minds of the people with tales of the Govern¬ 
ment's determination to force Christianity upon them, and to make 
them believe that the continuance of our power meant the destruction 
of all they held most sacred. 

Nor was opportunity wanting to confirm, apparently, the truth of 
^ their assertions. In the gaols a system of messing had been estab- 
’’lished which interfered with the time-honoured custom of every man 
•^being allowed to provide and cook his own food. This innovation was 
'most properly introduced as a matter of gaol discipline, and due care 
was taken that the food of the Hindu prisoners should be prepared by 
cooks of the same or superior caste. Nevertheless, false reports were 
ffisspuimated, and the credulous Hindu population was led to believe 
fr tliat the prisoners’ food was in future to be prepared, by men of inferior 
* caste, with the object of defiling and degrading those for whom it was 
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prepared. The news of what was supposed to have happened in the 
gaols spread from town to town and from village to village, the belief 
gradually gaining ground that the people wer^ about to bo forced to 
embrace Christianity. 

As the promiscuous messing story did not greatly concern the 
Wahomedana, other cries were mado uae of to create suspicion and 
distrust amongst the followers of the Prophet. One of these, which 
equally affected the Hindu and Mahomedan, was the alleged unfair- 
ness of what was known in India as the land soltleinent, under which 
sj'stem the right and title of each landholder to his property was 
examined, and the amount of revenue to be paid by him to the para¬ 
mount Power, as owner of the soil, was regulated. 

The rapid acquisition of torritory l>y the East India Company, and 
the establishment of its supremacy ns the sovereign Power throughout 
India, were necessarily effected by military operations; but as peace 
and order were established, the system of land revenue, which had 
been enforced in an extremely oppressive and corrupt nianuor under 
successive Native Itulers and dyuastifs, h«\d to be investigated and 
revised.' With this object in view, surveys were mode, and inquiries 
instittited into the rights of owiicrship and occupancy, the result being 
that in many cases it was found lliat families of position and infiueiico 
had either ai)propriatod the propertx of their humbler neighbours, or 
evaded an assessment proportionate to tho value of their estates. 
Although those inquiries w'ero canied out with tho best intentions, 
they were extremely distasteful to tho higlier classes, while they failed 
to conciliate tho masses. The ruling families deeply resented our 
endeavours to introduce an equitable dotemiination of nglits and 
assessment of land reveim<'. They saw that it would put an end to 
the system of pillage and extortion which had been j^ractised from time 
immemorial; they felt that their authority was being diminished, and 
that they would no longer bo pormitted to govern Uieir estates in the 
some despotic manner as formerly. On the other hand, although the 
agricultural population generally benefited materially by our rule, they 
could*not realize tho benevolent intentions of a Government which 
tried to elevate their position and improve their prospects. Moreover, 
there were no doubt mistakes made in the valuation of land, some of 
it being assessed at too high a rate, wliilo the revenue was sometimes 
collected in too rigid a manner, sufficient allowance not being made for 
the failure of crops. Then the harsh law for tho sale of j)roprietary 
rights in land to realize arrears of land-tax was often enforced by care¬ 
less revenue authorities in far too summary a manner. The peasantry 
of India were, and still arc, ignorant and apathetic. Accustomed from 
the earliest days to spoliation and oppression, and to a periodical 
change of masters, they had some reason to doubt whether the rule 
of the Feringhis would be more permanent than that of the Moghuls 
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or the Mahrattaa. Much as a juat and tolerant Government would 
have boon to their advantage, they were unable to appreciate it, and if 
they had appreciated it, they‘were too timid and too wanting in 
organlKation to ;;ive it their open support. Under those social and 
political conditions, the passive attitude of the rural population failed 
to counterb .lance the active hostility of a largo section of the upper 
classes, and of their predatory foEowers, who for ceuturios had lived 
by plunder and civil war. 

Another weighty cause of discontent, chiefly adecting the wealthy 
and influential classes, and giving colour to the Bralimins’ accusation 
that we intended to upset the religion and violate the most cherished 
customs of the Hindus, was Lord Dalhousie's strict enforcement of the 
doctrine of the lapse of property in the absence of direct or collateral 
heirs, and tho consequent appropriation of certain llative States, and 
the resumption of certain political pensions by the Government of 
India. This was condeiimed by the people of India as grasping, EUid 
as an unjustifiable interference with the institutions of the country, 
and undoubtedly made us many enemies.'^ 

Later on, the annexation of Oudh, which was one of those measures 
forced on the Rulers of India in the interests of humanity and good 
government, and which could hardly have been longer delayed, created 
suspicion and apprehension amongst all the Native States. For more 
than sixty years Governor-Gencrnd after Governor-General had pointed 
out the impossibility of a civilized Government tolerating in tho midst 
of its possessions the misrule, disorder, and debauchery which were 
desolating one of the luost fertile and thickly-populated districts in 
India. 

As early as 1801 Lord Wellesley wrote : ‘ I am satisfied that no 
effectual security can be provided against the ruin of the province of 
Oudh until the exclusive management of the civil and military go^'orIl- 

* In Ibis matter it seems to mo that tiord Dalhousie's policy has been 
unfairly criticized. Tlie doctrine of lapse was no new-fangled tlieory of the 
Governor-General, but had been recognized and acted upon for many Xpaw ^7 
the Native dynasties which ^coded the East India Company. Rraer the 
Company’s rule the Court of Dii'octoi’s liad investigated the subject, and in a 
scries of despatchec from 1884 to 1846 had laid down tliat, in certain cases, 
the eelection and adoption of an heir by a Native Ruler was an incontestable 
right, subject only to the formal sanction of the suzerain Power, while in other 
cases such a pro^uro was optional, and could only be permitted as a special 
favour. Lora Dalhousie concurred in the view that each case should be con¬ 
sidered and decided on its merits. His words were: * The Government is 
bound in duty, as well as in policy, to act on every such occasion with the 
purest integrity, and in the most scrupulous observance of good faith. Where 
even a sliam^w of doubt can bo ehown, the claim sliould at onco be abandoned. 
But where the right to territory by lapse is clear, the Government is bound 
to take that which is justly and legally its due, and to extend to that territoiy 
the benefits of our sovereignty, present and prospective.' 
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ment of that country shall be transferred to the Company under 
suitable provisions for the Nawab and his fiunily.* 

In 1831 Lord William lientijick wamed^the King of Oudh that, 
unless he would consent to rule his territories in accordance with tha 
pi'inciplCH of good government and the interest of the people, the East 
India Company would assume the entire administration of the province, 
and would make him a state prisonei'. 

In 1847 Lord Hardinge went in person to Lucknow and solemnly 
reiterated the warning, gi^dng the King two years to reform his 
administration. 

In 1851 Colonel Slceman, the Xiosident at Lucknow, whose sympathy 
with the Kulers of Native States was thought to be even too great, and 
who was the last person to exaggerate the misrule existing in Oudh, 
reported to Lord Balhousie that the state of things had become intoIer> 
able, and that, if our troops were withdrawn from Oudh, the land¬ 
holders would in one month’s time overrun the province and pillage 
‘Lucknow. It is true Sleeman, with his Native proclivities, did not 
contemplate annexation; his ad\ico was to * assume the adrninUti'a- 
tion,’ but not to ‘ grasp the revenues of the country.* The same mode 
of procedure ha^ been advocated by Henry Lawrence six years before 
in an article w^hich appeared in the Calailta Eevuw. His words were: 
* Let Oudh bo at last governed, not for one man, the King, but for the 
King and his people. Lpfc the administration of the country be Native; 
let not one rupee come into the Company’s cofTerB.’ 

Sleeman was followed in 1854 by Colonel Outram, than whom he 
could not have had a more admirable successor, or one less likely to 
bo unnecessarily hard upon a State which, with all its shortcomings, 
had been loyal to us for nearly a century. Colonel Outram, neverthe¬ 
less, fully endorsed the views of his predecessor. General Low, the 
.then MiUtary Member of Council, who twenty years before, when 
liesidont at Lucknow, had deprecated our assuming even temporarily 
the administration of Oudh, thinking our action would be misunder¬ 
stood by the people, now also stated his conviction that ‘ it was the 
paramount duty of the British Government to interfere at once for the 
protection of the people of Oudh. 

In S limmin g up the case. Lord Dalhousie laid three possible oourses 
of action before the authorities in England. The King of Oudh znight 
be forced to abdicate, his pro^'^nce being incorporated in the British 
dominions; or hp might be maintained in his royal state as a snb- 
sldized Prince, the actual government being permanently transferred 
to the East India Company; or the transfer of the government to the. 
East India Company might be for a limited period only. The Gnvemor- 
G^eral recommended the second course, but the Court of Directors 
and Her Majesty’s Ministers decided to adopt the first, and requested 
Lord Dalhoui^e to carry out the annexation before he resigned his o£Qoe. 
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This measure, so long deferred and so carefully considered, could 
hardly, in my opinion, have been avoided by a civilized and civilizing 
Government. It was at last adopted with the utmost reluctance, and 
only after the experiment of administering a province for the benefit of 
tho Natives, without annexing it, bad been tried in the Punjab and had 
signally failed. To use Lord Dalhousie’s w’ords, it was amply justified 
on the ground that ‘the British Government would be guilty in the 
sight of God and man if it wore any longer to aid in sustaining by its 
countenance an administration fraught with sufTering to millions.' 
But tho Natives generally could not understand the necessity for the 
measure, or believe in the reasons which influenced us; many of them, 
therefore, considered it an unprovoked usurpation, and each Euler of a 
Native State imagined that his turn might come next. 

Thus, the annexation of Oudh in otir sense augmented that weakness 
in our position as an eastern Power which, so to speak, had its source 
in our strength. So long as there was a balance of power between 
ourselves and Native States—Mahratta, Eajput, Sikh, or Mahomedan 
—they were prevented by their mutual jealousies and roligious diflbr- 
encos from combining against us; but when that balai\ce was destroyed 
and we became tho paramount Pow'er in India, the period of danger to 
us began, as was prophesied by the far-seeing Malcolm in tho early 
days of our first conquests. Wo had now become objects of suspicion 
and dread to all tho lessor Powers, who were ready to sink their own 
disputes in the consideration of the best means to check tho extension 
of our rule and overthrow our supremacy; while we, inflated by our 
power and satisfied with our apparent security, became more dogmatic 
and uncompromising in enforcing principles which, though sound and 
just in themselves, were antipathetic to Native ideas and traditions. 
By a great many acts and measures wo made them feel how completely 
our ideas differed from theirs. Thoy preferred tlieir own, and strongly 
resented our increasing efforts to impose ours upon them. Even those 
amongst the Native Princes who were too enlightened to believe that 
we intended to force our religion upon them and change all their 
customs, felt tliat their power was now merely nominal, and that every 
substantial attribute of sovereignty would soon disappear if our notions 
of progress continued to be enforced. 

At a time when throughout the country there existed those feelings 
of dissatisfaction and restless suspicion, it was not to be expected that 
the most discontented and unfriendly of the Native Eulers would not 
seize tho ofiportunUy to work us mischief. Tlie most prominent of 
these amongst the Mahomedans were the royal family of Delhi and 
the ex:King of Oudh, and, amongst the Hindus, Dundu Pant, better 
knouTi by English people as the ‘ Nana Saliib * 

AU three oonsidored themselves badly treated, and no doubt, from 
their point of view, their grievances were not altogether groundless. 
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The Kinjf of Oudh’s I have already indicated, and when Ins province 
was annexed, ho was removed to Cjdcutta. Having refused tbo yearly 
pension of twelve lakhs* of rupees, oll'ered to Jjini, and declined to sign 
the treaty hy which his temiory was made over to tlie JJritish Govoi'n- 
ment, he sent his mother, his son, and his brother to England to plead 
his cause for him. 

The most influential of llie tl\rcc discontented Rulers, or, at all 
events, tho one whom the rebellious of all castes and religions were 
most inclined to ptit forward as their nominal leader, was the head of 
tho Delhi royal family, hy name llaliadur Shall. Ho was eighty years 
old in 1857, and had been on tho throne for twenty years. His par¬ 
ticular grievance lay in the fact ()f onr decision that on his death the 
title of King, which we had bestowed on the successors of tlic Moghul 
Emperor, should be abolished, and his family reiiuivcd frotri Delhi. 

In the early part of the centurN Lord Wellesley pointed out the 
danger of allowing a MaliouK'dan I’rince, with all the suri'oundings of 
royalty, to remain at the 8<‘at (»f tluj old Moghul government, but the 
question was allowed to remain in abeyance until 1841), when Lord 
Dalhousio reconsidered it, and obtained the sanction of the authorities 
in England to the removal of the Court from iJeliii to a place about 
fourteen miles off, where the Kutub tow'er stands. At tho same time 
the Heir Apparent was to bo told that on his father’s death the title of 
King of Delhi would cease. 

Lord Dalhousie had been only a sliort time in India when he took 
up this question, and he could not properly havo appreciated the esti¬ 
mation in which the Natives held the King of Delhi, for he wrote in 
support of his proposals * that tho Trinccs of India and its ptjople had 
become entirely indifferent to the condition of tho King oi' liis position.’ 
But when the decision of the Britisli Government on the subject 
reached India, he had been mor(i than two years in the country, and 
although his views as to the desirability of tho measure remained un¬ 
changed, the experieJico he had gfiined enabled him to gauge more 
accurately the feelings of the people, and, with the advice of hia Council, 
he came to the conclusion that it w^ould bo wiser to let affairs reiuain 
in itcUu quo during Bahadur Shah’s lifetime. The royal family were 
informed accordingly, and an agreement was drawn up, signed, scaled, 
and witnessed, by which tho Heir Appiuent accepted the conditions to 
be imposed upon him on the death of his father, who was to be allowed 
to remain in Delhi during his lifetime, with all tho paraphernalia 
of royalty. 

However satisfactory this arrangement might be to the Government 
of India, to every member of the Delhi royal family it must have 
seemed oppressive and humiliating to the last degree. Outwardly 

* Iii those days £120,000.. 
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they appeared to accept the inevitable quietly and submissively, but 
they were only biding their time, aud longing for an opportunity to 
throw off the hated En^h yoke. The war with Persia in 1856 
seemed to oiler the chance they wanted. On the pretence that the 
independence of Herat was threatened by the Amir of Kabul, jthe 
Persians marohod an army to besiege that place. As this act was a 
violation our treaty with Persia made three years before. Her 
Majosty*s Government directed that an army should be sent from 
India to the Persian Gulf. The troops had scarcely left Bombay 
before the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces was 
warned by a Native correspondent that the King of Delhi was intriguing 
with* the Sliah of Persia. At the same time a proclamation was posted 
on the walls of the Jama Masjid (Shah Johan’s famous mosque at 
Delhi), to the effect that a Persian army was coming to relievp India 
from the presence of the English, and calling on aJl true believers to 
rise and tight against the heretics. Eeports were also diligently cir¬ 
culated of our being defeated on the siioros of the Persian Gulf, and 
the people were made to believe that their opportunity had arrived, and 
that the time was now favourable for a successful rebellion. 

Of the three principal movers in the events which immediately pre¬ 
ceded the Mutiny, the Nana Sahib was by far the most intelligent, and 
had ixiixed most with Europeans. Ho was the adopted son and heir 
of the last of the Peshwas, the Chiefs of the Mahratta confederacy. 
His cause of dissatisfaction was the discontinuance to him of a pension 
which, at the close of the Mahratta war in I 8 I 6 , was granted to the 
Peshwa, on the clear understanding that it was to coase at his death. 
The Peshwa died in 1851, leaving the Nona an enormous fortune ; but 
he was not content. The lapse of the pension, to which he was not 
entitled, rankled in his breast, and when all his efforts to get it restored 
to him proved of no avail, he' bccamo thoroughly disgusted and dis¬ 
affected. After failing to obtain in India a reconsideration of the 
decision "of the Government on the subject, ho sent to Engfand os pon- 
^fidlntial agent a Mahomedan of the name of Azimula Khan, who 
remained three years in Europe, residing for the m6st part in London; 
but he al^o visited Paris, Constantinople, and the Crimea, arriving at* 
the latter place when we, in alliance v^lth the Frongih,. were besieging 
Sebastopol. He was a man of no rank or position in his own oounti:y, 
a mere agent of the Nana’s, but he was received into tke best En gliA 
society, wils everywhere treated as a royal Prince,* and became engaged 
to a young English girl, who agreed to follow him to India to be 
married. All this was revealed by the correspondence to which I have re¬ 
ferred as having been found in the Nana’s palace of Bithur. The greater 
numbeV of these letteips were from people in England—not a lew from 
ladies ^pf.nank'and position. OxiU elderly dame called him her dear 
eastern son. There were nmnerons letters from his English fiandet 
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and two from a Fronchman of the name o^f Lf^font,* relating to some 
biisinesB with the French settlement of Chandernago^e, with which he 
had been entrusted by Azimula Khan, acting for tho Nana. Written, 
aB these letters were, immediately before the Mutiny* in which the 
Nana was the leading spirit, it seems probable that ^ les prmcip^ca 
choBGB,* to which Lafont hopes to bring satisfactory answers, were 
invitations to the disaffected and disloyal in Calcutta, and perhaps the 
French settlers at Ghandernagore, to assist in the effort about to be 
made to throw off tiie British yoke. A portion of the correspondence 
was unopened, and there were several loiters iu A^imxila's own hand¬ 
writing which had not been despatched. Two of these were to Omar 
Pasha at Constantinople, and told of the sepoys’ disepntent and the 
troubled state of India gcmorallv. That the Nana was intriguing with 
the King of Delhi, the Nawal> of Oudh, and other great personages, 
has been proved beyond a doubt, although at the time he was looked 
upon by the British residents at Cawnpore as a perfectly harmless 
individual, iu spite of its beuig known that he considered himself 


* * Benares, 

^ April 1, 1807. 

' ‘Mox cHUt Azimula Kiixn, 

‘Je suis jwirti do ('a>vi>pore li* promier du niois et suis arrive icijce 
niatiu, jo {uirtiiai co son oL u Chaiulernagoi’e le 7 au matin, dmia la 
joumee je fomi line visite au (Lniveniour et lo Teiideinaiu irai ^ Cideiifta, je 
verrai notre Consul General. Ikirivez nun et adressez-moi vos lettres, No. 123, 
Dhumuitollah. Jo voudrais quo \ous pnissie/ nronvoyor doa fends au meins 
5 ou 600 Ra. sans retaid, oar Je no lostrrai Caleutta qua le tenqw n^ceasaive 
pour tout arranger et /e f/U'ii urrmopr. Jc suppose 48 bcurea Calcutta fit 
deux ou trois joura au plr.^ a Oliaudeinagore, ne perdez {los de temps mais 
repondfz do suite. Pour toiites Ics principales choaes les r^pou&cs scraient 
satisfaisanicR, snyez eu assure. 

‘Faites en aorto de me lojxiudro saiia delai afiu que Je iie sois pas retenu a 
Calcutta. 

* Preseiitez mus complinieuts resiiectueux. 

* Rappelez-moi an soiiv« im de Baba Sahib, et croye^ moi, ' 

‘ Votre bien devoue 

* ‘ A. Lafokt. 


‘Mon adresao a Chandemagore, “Care of Mesdamea Albert,” 

‘ N.B.—Mais ^rivez-moi a Calaittn, ear je '•erai cliaime jour Ik, en cbemin 
dc fer, Jc lais le Ixiyet en 20 minutes. Si voua avez qucique chose do preset k 
mo communiquef'vou.s le jiouvez fuire par telegraph eii Anglais seulcment,* 

‘A. hf* 

% 


* Chandemagoro, 

^A^U 9, 1857. 


‘‘Mon cuBh Azimula KhAN, 

‘J’ai tout arrange, fappartrrai vne Icflrc, et die sera eatisfaisaute 
eeiU leUre me sera donnS le 14 ot le 15 jo iiartirai pour Cawn^iore. 
respects k son Altesse. 

‘ Votre tout d^von^ ‘ • 
‘A. Lafont.’ 
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aggrieved on account of his having been refused the continuance of the 
pension, and because a solute of guns (such as it is the custom to give 
to Native Princes on entering British territory) had not been accorded 
to him. 

While the spirit of rebellion was thus being fostered and stirred into 
active existence throughout the country, it was hardly to be hoped that 
the Native army would be allowed to remain tmaffected by a movement 
which could not easily attain formidable proportions without the assist¬ 
ance of the Native soldiers, who themselves, moreover, had not remained 
unmoved spectators of all that had happened during the previous thirty 
or forty years. The great majority of the sepoys were drawn from the 
agricultural classes, especially in the province of Oudh, and were there¬ 
fore directly interested in all questions connected with rights of property, 
tenure of land, etc.; and questions of religion and caste affected them 
equally with the rest of the population. 

Quietly, but surely, the instigators of rebellion were preparing the 
Native army for revolt. The greatest cunning and circumspection were, 
however, necessary to success. There were so many opposing interests 
to be dealt with, Mahomedans and Hindus being as violently hostile to 
each other, with regard to religion and customs, as they were to us. 
Soldiers, too, of all ranks had a great stake in their profession. Some 
had nearly served their time for their pensions, that greatest of all 
attractions to the Native to enter the army, for the youngest recruit 
feels that, if ho serves long enough, he is sure of an income sufficient 
to enable him to sit in the sun and do nothing for the rest of hie days— 
a Native's idea of supreme happiness. The enemies of our rule generally, 
and the fanatic in particular, were, however, equal to the occasioa They 
took advantage of the widespread discontent to establish the belief that 
a systematic attack was to be made on the faith and habits of the people, 
whether Hindu or Mohomodan, and, as a proof of the truth of their 
assertions, they alleged that the Enfield cartridges which had been 
recently issued to the army were greased \rith a mixture of cows* fat 
and lard, the one being as obnoxious to the Hindu as the other is to 
the Mahomedan. The news spread throughout the Bengal Presidency, 
the sepoys became alarmed, and determined to suffer any punishment 
rather than pollute themselves by biting the contaminating cartridge, 
as their doing so w'ould involve loss of caste, which to the Hindu sepoy 
meant the loss of everytliing to him most dear and sacred in this world 
and the next. He and his family would become outcasts, his friends 
and relations would look on him v^dth horror and disgust, while eternal 
misery, he believed, would be his doom in the world to come. 

It has been made quite elear that a general belief existed amongst 
the Hindustani sepoys that the destruction of their caste and religion 
had been finidly resolved upon by the English, as a means of forcing 
them to become Chrierians, and it seems extraordinary that the English 
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officers with Native rejjimonts were so little aware of the strength of this 
impression amongst their men. 

The recent researches of Mr. Forrest in the records of the Govern¬ 
ment of India prove that the luhricating mixture used in preparing the 
cartridges was actually composed of the objectionable ingredients, cows’ 
fat and lord, and that incredible disregard of tlie soldiers’ religious 
prejudices was displayed in the manufacture of thcHo cartridges. Mlien 
the sepoys complained that to bite them would destroy their caste, they 
were solemnly assured by their oHiccrs that they had been greased with 
a perfectly unobjectionable mixlure. These officers, imdorstanding, as 
all who have come in contaccw'ith Natives arc supposed to understand, 
their intense iibliorrenco of toueliing the flesh or fat of tlio sacred cow 
or the unclean pig, did not believe it possible that the authorities could 
have been so regardless of the sepoys’ feelings as to have allowed it to 
be used in preparing their ammunition: they therefore made this 
statement in perfect good faith. But nothing was easier than for the 
men belonging to the regiments quartered near Calcutta to ascertain, 
from the low-caste Native workmen employed in manufacturing the 
cartridges at the Fort ‘William arsenal, that the assurances of their 
officers wore not in accordance witli facts, and they were thus prepared 
to credit the fables which the sedition-mongers so sedulously spread 
abroad, to tho elfect that the Government they served and the offiersrs 
who commanded them had entered into a deliberate conspiracy to 
undermine tlioir religion. 

Notwithstanding all tho oril influence brought to bear on tho Native 
army, I do not think that the sepoys would have proved such ready 
instruments in the hands of the civilian intriguers, had that army been 
organized, disciplined, and officered in a satisfactory manner, and had 
there been a sufficient proportion of British troops in India at the 
time. To the great preponderance of Native, as compared with British, 
troops may be attributed the fact that tho sepoys dared to break into 
open mutiny. Moreover, the belief of the Natives in the invincibility 
of the British soldier, which formerly enabled small numbers of 
Europeans to gain victories over large Native armies, had been seriously 
weakened by the lamentable occurrences at Kabul during tho first 
Afghan war,...tQ)wna^g in the ffisastrous retreat in tho winter of 
1641-42. 

To add to the exalted idea the sepoys were beginning to entertain of 
their own importance, they were pampered by their officers and the 
civil Government to a most absurd extent, being treated under all 
circumstances with far greater consideration than the European 
soldiers. For instance, in the time of Lord ‘William Bentinck flogging 
was abolished in the Native army,* while still in fall swing amongst 

Flogg^ was re-introduced in 1846. 

16—2. 
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British soldiers, and sepoys were actually allowed to witness the 
humiliation of their white comrades when this degrading form of 
punishment was inflicted upon them. 

In the early days of our connexion with India, we had no need for 
an army. living, as we were, on sufferance in a foreign land for 
commercial purposes, armed men were only required to guai’d the 
factories. As these factories increased in size and importtince, these 
anned men were given a semi-military organization, and in time they 
were formed into levies as a reserve to the few Europeans entertained 
by the merchants, to enable them to hold their own against the French, 
who were then beginning to dispute with us for supremacy in southern 
India. When enjployod in the field, the Native troops were associated 
with a varying proportion of British soldiers, but the number of the 
latter was limited by the expense of their maintenance, the difliculty of 
supplying them from England, and the unadvisability of locking up a 
part of the British army in distant stations, which at that time were 
very inaccessible and generally unhealthy. Native troops wore therefore 
raised in continually increasing numbers, and after the battle of Plassoy 
the Native army was rapidly augriiented, especially in the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency ; and, trained and led as it was by British officers, it achieved 
remarkable successes. 

During the thirteen years preceding the Mutiny, the Native army, 
numbering 217,000 men and 176 guns, was increased by 40,000 men 
and 40 guns, but no Jiddition was made to the small British force of 
88,000 until 1803, when one regiment was added to each Presidency, or 
less than 8,000 soldiers in all. This insigniiicant augmentation was 
subsequently more than neutralized by the withdrawal of six British 
regiments from India to meet the requirements of the Crimean and 
Persian wars. Lord Dalhouaie, Governor-General in 1^4, saw the 
danger of this great preponderance of Native troops. He represented 
that the annexations and conquests which had taken place during his 
tenure of office necessitated a proportional increase of British soldiers; 
he protested against the withdrawal of a single European regiment, 
either on account of the war with Bussia or for operations in the 
Persian Gulf, and he solemnly warned Her Majesty's Government that 
the essential element of our strength in India was the presence of a 
large number of British troops. 

No attention, however, was paid to Lord Dalhousie’s representations 
by the authorities in England, who doubtless thought they understood 
the requirements of India better than the Governor-General, with his 
more than six years' experience of the country. In spite of his remon¬ 
strances, two regiments were ordered to England, and four were sent 
later to the Persian Gulf, with the result which I have already 
stated. * 

When the Mutiny broke out, the whole ^effective British force iff 
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India only amounted to 86,000 men, against 257,000 Native soldiers,^ 
a fact which was not likely to be overlooked by those who hoped and 
strived to gain i;o their own side tbds preponderance of numerical 
strength, and wliich was calculated to inflate the minds of the sepoys 
with a most undesirable sense of independence. An army of Asiatics, 
such as wo maintain in India, is a faithful servant, but a treacherous 
master; powerfully influenced by social and religious prejudices with 
which we are imperfectly acquainted, it requires the most careful 
handling; above all, it must never be allowed to lose faith in the 
prestige or supremacy of the governing race. When mercenaries feel 
that they are indispensable to the maintenance of that authority which 
they have no patriotic interest m upholding, they begin to consider 
whether it would not bo more to their advantage to aid in overthrowing 
that^authovity, and if they decide that it would be, they have little 
scruple in transferring their ahegianco from the Government they never 
loved, and have ceased to fear, to the power more in accordance with 
their own ideas, and from wliich, they are easily persuaded, they will 
obtain unlimited benefits. 

A fruitful cause of dissatisfaction in our Native army, and one which 
pressed more heavily upon it year by year, as our acquisitions of terri¬ 
tory in northern-India became more extended, was the sepoy’s liability 
to service in distant poaiis of India, entailing upon him a life amongst 
strangers difTering from him in religion and in all their customs, and 
far away from his home, his family, and his congenial surroundings— 
a liability wliich he had never contemplated except in the event of 
war, when extra pay, free rations and the possibility of loot, would go 
far to counterbalance the disadvantages of expatriation. Service in 
Burma, which entailed crossing the sea, and, to the Hindu, consequent 
loss of caste, was especially distasteful. So great an objection, indeed, 
had the sepoys to this so-called * foreign service,’ and so diflicult did it 
become to find troops to relieve the regiments, in consequence of the 
bulk of the Bengal army not being avculable for service beyond the sea, 
that the Court of Directors sanctioned Lord Canning’s proposal that, 
after the Ist September, 1856, ‘no Native recruit shall be accepted 
who does not at the time of his enlistment undertake to serve beyond 
the sea whether within the territories of the Company or beyond 
them.’ This order, though absolutely necessary, caused the greatest 
dissatisfaction amongst the Hindustani sepoys, who looked upon it ae 
one of the measures introduced by the Si/rTcar for the forcible, or rather 
fraudulent, conversion of all the Natives to Christianity.t 

* This does not include the bodies of armed and trained police, nor the 
lascars attached to the Artilleiy as fighting men. Tliese amounted to many 
thousands. 

t In a letter to Lord Canning, which Sir Henry Lawrence wrote on the 
9th Hay, 1867, he gave an intoreating account of a convoisation he had had 
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That tho long^exiBting disoontent and growing disloyalty in our 
Native army might have been discovered sooner, and grappled with in 
a sufficiently prompt and determined manner to put a stop to the 
Mutiny, had the senior regimental and staff officers been younger, 
more energetic, and intelligent, is an opinion to which I have always 
been strongly inclined. Their excessive ago, due to a strict system of 
promotion by seniority which entailed the omployineut of Brigadiers 
of seventy, Colonels of sixty, and Captains of fifty, must necessarily 
have prevented them performing their military duties with the energy 
and activity which are more the attributes of younger men, and must 
have destroyed any enthusiasm about their regiments, in which there 
was so little hope of advancement or of individual merit being recog¬ 
nized. Officers who displayed any remarkable ability were allowed to 
be talccn away from their own corps for tho more attractive and better- 
paid appointments appertaining to civil employ or the Irregular service. 
It was, therefore, the object of every ambitious and capable young 
officer to secure one of these appointments, and escape as soon as 
possible from a service in which ability and professional zeal counted 
for nothing.* 

So far as I understand the causes which led to the rebellion of 1867, 
I have now answered tho question, ‘What brought about the Mutiny?’ 
The reply to the second question, ‘ Is there any chance of a similar rising 
occurring again?’ must be left to another chapter. 


with a Braliniiii Native otFiccr of the Ondh Artillery, who was most persistent 
in his belief that thcGoveniituuit was detonnined to make the people of India 
Christians. Ho alluded especially to the new oixlci' about enlistment, our 
object being, he said, to make the wisiys go across the soa in order that they 
might be obliged to eat what we liked ; and he argued that, its we had made 
oiu’ way through India, had won Bhartpur, Lahore, etc., by fraud, so it might 
lie jjOMsible that we would mix boiiu duHt with gi*ain sold to Hindus. Sir 
Henry Ljiwroncc was quite uiiable to convince the Native officer ; he would 
give US credit for nothing, and althougli lie would not say that he himself did 
or did not believe, he kept re|X‘atii»g, ‘I tell you Natives arc all like sheep ; 
the leading one tumbles, and down all the rest roll over him.* 

* It is curious to note how nearly every military offi(»r who held a command 
or high position on the staff in Bengal when the Mutiny broke out. dis- 
Bppeai*ed from the scone within the lirst few weeks, and was never heard of 
officially again. Some wore killed, some died of disetise, hut the great 
majority failed coniplcbdy to fulfil the duties of the iKJsitions they held, and 
were consequently considered unfit for further employment. Two Generals of 
divisions wore removed from their commands, seven Brigailici's were found 
wanting in the hour of noofl, and out of the scventy-tlii’cc regiments of Uogular 
Cavalry and InfanLrv which mutinied, only four Commanding officers were 
given other comnumds, younger officei's beuig selected to raise and command 
the new regiinenls. 
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CHAPTER XXXT. 

The India of to-day is altogether a different country from the India of 
1857. Much has been done since then to improve the civil administra¬ 
tion, and to meet the legitimate demands of the Native races. India is 
more tranquil, more prosperous, and more civilised than it was before 
the Mutiny, and the discipline, efficiency, and mobility of the Native 
army have been greatly improved. Much, however, still remains to be 
done, and a good deal miglit with advantage be imdone, to secure the 
contentment of the Natives with our rule. 

Our position has boon materially strengthened by the provision of 
main and subsidiary lines of coininunication by rpad and railway; by 
the^great network of telegrnphs wliich now intersects the country ; and 
by the construction of canals. Tliose great public works have largely 
increased the area of land under cultivation, minimized the risk of 
famine, equalized tho prices of agricultural produce, and developed a 
large and lucrative export trade. Above all, while our troops can now 
be assembled easily and rapidly at any centre of disturbance, the 
number of British soldiers has been more than doubled and the number 
of Native soldiers has been materially reduced. Moreover, as regards 
the Native equally with the British army of India, I believe that a 
better feeling never existed througliout all ranks than exists at present. 

Nevertheless, there arc signs that the spirit of unrest and discontent 
which sowed the seeds of the Mutiny is being revived. To some extent 
this state of things is the natural result of our position in India, and is 
BO far unavoidable, but it is also due to old faults reappearing—faults 
which require to be carefully watched and guarded against, for it is 
certain that, however well disposed as soldiers tho men in our ranks 
may be, their attitude will inevitably bo influenced by the feelings of 
the people generally, more especially should their hostility be aroused 
by any question connected with religion. 

For a considerable time after the Mutiny we became more cautious 
and conciliatory in administrative and legislative matters, more intent 
on doing what would keep the Chiefs and Rulers satisfied, the masses 
contented, and the country quiet, than on carrying out our own ideas. 
Gradually this wholesome caution is being disregarded. The Govern¬ 
ment has become more and more centralized, and the departmental 
sinrit very strong. Each department, in its laudable wish for progress 
and advancement, is apt to push on measures which are obnoxious to 
the Natives, either from their not being properly understood, or from 
their being opposed to their traditions and habits of life, thus entailing 
the sacrifice of many cherished customs and privileges. Each depfurt- 
ment admits in theory the necessity for caution, but in practice presses 
for liberty of action to further its own particular schemes. 
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Of late years, too, the tendency has been io increase the number of 
depai^tments and of secretariat offices under the supreme Government, 
and this tendency, while causing more work to devolve on the supreme 
Government than it can efficiently perform, results in lessening the 
responsibility of provincial Governments by interference in the manage¬ 
ment of local concerns. It is obvious that in a country like India, com¬ 
posed as it is of groat provinces and various races diilering from one 
another in interests, customs, and religions, each with its own peculiar 
and distinct nocossitics, administrative details ought to bo left to the 
people on the spot. The Government of India would then be free to 
exercise a firm and iiuportial control over the Empire and Imperial 
interests, while guiding into safe channels, without unduly restraining, 
intelligent progress. 

In times of peace the administration is apt to fall too exclusively into 
the hands of officials whose ability is of the doctrinaire type; they work 
bard, and can give logical and statistical reasons for the measures they 
propose, and are thus able to make thcjn attractive to, and believed in 
by, the authorities. But they lack the more poi'fcct knowledge of 
human nature, and the deeper insight Into, and greater sympathy with, 
the feelings and prejudices of Asiatics, which those possessed in a 
remarkable degree wlio proved by their success that they had mastered 
the problem of the best form of government for India. I allude to men 
like Thomas Munro, Mountstuart Elphmstone, John Malcolm, .Charles 
Metcalfe, George Clerk, Henry and John Lawrence, William Sleerinan, 
James Outrom, Herbert Edwardes, John Kicholson, hnd ujany others. 
These administrators, while fully recognizing the need for a gradual 
reform, understood the peculiarities of our position in the east, the 
necessity for extreme caution and toleration, and a ‘ live and let live' 
policy between us and the Natives. The sound and broad views of this 
class of public servant are not always appreciated either in India or 
England, and are too often put aside as unpractical, obstructive, and 
old-fashioned. 

Amongst the ^causes which have produced discontent of late years, 
I would mention our forest laws and sanitary regiilations, our legisla¬ 
tive and Bscal systems ~ inoasuroa so necessary that no one interested 
in the prosperity of India could cavil at their introduction, but which 
ore so absolutely foreign to Native ideas, that it is essential they should 
be applied with the utmost gentleness and circumspection. 

I think, also, that the official idea of converting the young Princes 
and Nobles of India into English gentlemen by means of English 
tutors and English studies should be carried out with great care and 
caution. It has not hitherto invariably succeeded, and the feeling in 
many States is strongly opposed to it. The danger of failure lies in 
the wholesome restraint of the tutor being suddenly removed, and in 
the young Prince being left at too early an age to select his advisers 
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and companionB. The former, perhaps not unnaturally, are interested 
in proving that the training of their young Ruler by his European 
governor or tutor lias not resulted in good either to hiiuself or his 
people, while the latter are too often of the lowest class of European 
adventurers. 

The proceedings and regulations of the Forest Department, desirable 
as they may be from a financial and agricultural point of view, have 
provoked very great irritation in many parts of India.' People who 
have been accustomed from time immemorial to pick up sticks and 
graze their cattle on forest lauds, cannot \mderstand why they should 
now be forbidden to do so, nor can they realize the necessity for pre¬ 
serving the trees from the chance of being destroyed by fire, a risk to 
which they wore frequently exposed from the Native custom of making 
use of their shelter while cooking, and of burning the undergrowth to 
omich the grazing. 

The action taken by the Government in sanitary matters nas also 
aroused much iil-fecling and apprehension. Sanitary precautions are 
entirely ignored in eastern countries. The great majority of the people 
can see no good in thetn, and no harm in using the same tank for 
drinking purposes and for bathing and wiiKliing their clothes. The. 
immediate surroundings of their towns and villages are most ofTonsive, 
being used as the general receptacles for dead animals and all kinds of 
filth. Cholera, fever, and other diseases, which carry off hundreds of 
thousands every yooi', are loohed upon as the visitation of God, from 
whicli it is impoBsiblo, even were it not impious to try, to escape; and 
the precautionary measures insisted upon by us in our cantonments, 
and at the fairs and places of pilgrimage, arc viewed with aversion and 
indignatibn. Only thosC wlio have witnessed the personal discomfort 
and fatigue to which Natives of all ages and both sexes willingly 
submit in their struggle to reacli some holy shrine on the occasion of a 
religious festival, while dragging their weary limbs for many hundreds 
of miles along a hot, dusty road, or being huddled for hours together 
in a crammed and stifling railway carriage, con have any idea of the 
bitter disappointment to the pilgrims caused by their being ordered to 
disperse when cholera breaks out at such gatherings, without being 
given the opportunity of performing their vows or bathing in the 
sacred waters.* 

* Few acts have been more keeuly resented than the closing of the gi-eat 
Hurdwar Fair in the autumn of 1892, on account of a serious outbnjak of 
cholera. It was looked U]K)n by the Natives as a direct blow aimed at their 
religion, and as a distinct cle|)arturo from the religious tolerance promised in 
Her Majesty's poclamation of 1858. The mystenous, rnud marks on inango- 
trees in Behat* Lave been attributed by some to a selMutcrested motive on tlie 
part of certain priests to drawtho attention of Hindus to tin* srnctity of some 
temple outside the limits of British jurisdiction, where the devotees would be 
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Further! our legislative system is based on western ideas, its object 
being to mote out equal justico to the rich and poor, to the Prince and 
peasant. But our methods of procedure do not commend themselves 
to the Indian peoples. Eastern races are accustomed to a paternal 
despotism, and they conceive it to be tho proper function of the local 
representatives of the supremo Powor to investigate and dotormine on 
the spot the various crim^ll^l and civil oases which come under the 
cogriis^ance of the district oihcials. Legal technicalities and references 
to distant tribunals confuse and harass a population which, with com¬ 
paratively few exceptions, is illiterate, credulous, and suspicious of 
underhand induence. An almost unlimited right of appeal from one 
court to another, in matters of even the most trivial importance, not 
only tends to impair the authority of the local magistrate, but gives an 
unfair advantage to tho wealthy litigant whoso moans enable him to 
secure the services of tho ablest pleader, and to purchase tlie most 
conclusive evidence in support of his chums. For it must be remem¬ 
bered than in India evidence on almcst any subject can be had for the 
buying, and tho dilHculty, in the administration of justice, of dis¬ 
criminating between truth end fjilsohood is thereby greatly increased. 
Under our system a horde of unscrupulous pleaders has sprung up, 
and these men encourage useless litigation, thereby impoverishing 
thoir clients, and creating much ill’feeling against our laws and 
administration. 

Another point worthy of consideration is the extent to which, under 
the protection of our legal system, the peasant proprietors of India are 
being oppressed and ruined by village shop-keepers and money-lenders. 
These men advance money at a most exorbitant rate of interest, taking 
, as security the crops and occupancy rights of the cultivators of the soil. 
The latter are ignorant, improvident, and in some matters, such as the 
marriage ceremonies of their faiuilios, inordinately extravagant. The 
result is that a small debt soon swelb into a big ouo, and eventually tho 
a^ of tho law courts is invoked to oust tho cultivator from a holding 
which, in many cases, has boon in the possession of his ancestors for 
hundreds of years. The money-lender has his accounts to produce, 
and these can hardly be disputed, the debtor as a rule being unable to 
keep accounts of his own, or, iudeod, to read or write. Before the 
British dominion was established in India, tho usurer no doubt existed, 
but his opportunities were fewer, his position more precarious, and his 
oparations more under control than they are at present. The money¬ 
lender then knew that his life would not be safe if he exacted too high 

at liberty to assemble in any numbers without being troubled by officious 
inspectors, and where they could remain as long os they-pleased, irrespective 
of the victims daily claimed by cholera, that uniailmg avenger of the neglect 
of sanitary laws in tho oast. 
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interest for the loans with wliich he accommodated his customers, and 
that if ho became too rich, some charge or other would be trumped up 
against him, which would force him to surrender a large share of his 
wealth to the officials of the State in which he was Ihnug. I do not 
say that the rough-and-ready methods of Native justice in dealing with 
money-lenders were excusable or tolerable, but at the same time T jim 
inclined to thiuh that, in grauling these men every legal facility for 
enforcing their demands and carrying on their toffie, wc may have 
neglected the interests of the agriculturists, and that it Iniglit be 
desirable to establish some agency under the control of Government, 
which would enable the poorer landholders to obtain, at a moderate 
rate of interest, advances proportionate to the security they hod to 
offer* j 

Another danger to our suprenuicy in India is the license allowed to 
the Native press in vilifying the (xovernment and its officials, and per¬ 
sistently misrepresenting the motives and policy of the ruling Power. 
In a free country, where the mass of the popubition is well educated, 
independent, and self-reliant, a free press is a most valuable institution, 
representing as it does the requirements and aspirations of iipportant 
sections of the community, and bringing to light defects and alnises in 
the social and political system. Tn a country such as Great Bx*itaini 
which is w’eJi advanced in the art of self-goverTiiucnt, intolerant and 
indiscriminate abuse of public men defeats its own object, and mis¬ 
statements of matters of fact can be at ouco exposed and refuted. 
Like most of the developments of civilization which are worth any¬ 
thing, the English press is a plant of indigenous growth, whereas in 
India the Native press is an exotic which, under existing conditions, 
supplies no general want, docs nothing to refine, elevate, or instinict thu 
people, and is used by its supporters and promoters —an inhnitosimal 
part of the populaiiou—as a means of gaining its selfish ends, and of 
fostering sedition, and racial and religions animosities. There' are, 
I am afraid, very few Native newspapers actuated by a friendly or 
impartial spirit towards the Government of India, and to Asiatics it 
seems incredible that we should permit such hoslilc publications to be 
scattered broadcast over tho country, unless the assertions were too 
true to bo disputed, or unless we were too weak to suppresB them. 
We gain neither credit nor gratitude for our tolerant attitude towards 
the Native press—our forbearance is misunderstood; and while the 
well-disposed are amazed at our inaction, the distifTcctcd rejoice at 
being allowed to promulgate baseless insinuations and misstatements 

* Tlje proposal would seem to be quite a jiractical one, for I read in the 
Times of the 28tk November, 1894, that the Govermnont of New Zealand 
invited applications for Consols in connexion with the scbeiue for granting 
loans at a reasonable rate of interest to fanners on the security of their 
holdinga* 
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which imdormme our authority, and thwart our efforts to gain the 
goodwill and confidence of the Native population. 

Yet another danger to the permanence of our rule in India lies in 
the endeavours of well-intentioned faddists to regulate the customs and 
institutions of eastern races in accordance with their own ideas. The 
, United Kingdom is a highly civilized country, and our habits and con¬ 
victions have been gradually developed under the influences of our 
religion and our national surroundings. Fortunately for themselves, 
the people of Great Rritain possess qualities which have made thorn 
masters of a vast and still expanding Fmpire. But these qualities 
have their defects as well as thoir merits, and one of the defects is a 
certain insularity of thought, or narrow'-mindodness—a slowness to 
reoogni/.o that institutions which are perfectly suitable and right for us 
may be quite unauited, if not injurious, to other races, and that what 
may not be right for us to do is not necessarily wrong for people of a 
dilTerent belief, and with absolutely different traditions and customs. 

Gradually the form of Government in the United Kingdom has 
become representative and democratic, and it is therefore assumed 
some people, who have little, if any, experience of the east, that the 
Government of India should ho guided by the utterances of self- 
appointed agitators who pose as the moutii-pieccB of an oppressed 
population. Some of these men arc almost as much aliens* as our- 
selvw, while others are representatives of a class which, though 
intellectually advanced, has no influence amongst the races in whom 
lies the real strength of India. Municipal self-government has been 
found to answer well in the United Kingdom, and it is held, therefore, 
that a similar system must be equally successful in India, Wo in 
England consume animal food and aicobolic liquors, but have no liking 
for opium; an effort has accorilingly been made to deprive our Asiatic 
fellow-subjocts, who, as a rule, are vegetarians, and cither total 
abstainers or singularly abstemious in the matter of drink, of a small 
and inexpensive stimulant, whicli they find neopssary to their health 
and comfort. British institutions and ideas are the' embodiment of 
what long experience has proved to us to be best ior ourselves; but 
suddenly to establish these institutions and enforce these ideas on a 
community which is not prepared for them, does not want them, and 
cannot understand them, must only lead to suspicion and discontent. 
The Govemnmnt of India 8hoiild,no doubt, be progressive in its policy, 
Und in all things be guided by the immutable prinoiples^of right, truth, 
and justice; but these principles ought to be apj^Ued, not necessarily os 
we should apply them in England, but with due regard to the social 
peculiarities and religious prejudices of the people whom it ought to be 
our aim to make better and happier. 

* I allude to the Parsis, who came from Persia, and whoso reli^n and 
CQsnmiB are as distinct from those of the Natives of India aa are our own. 
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It will be gathered from what I have written that our administra* 
tion, in my opinion, Buffers from two main defects. First, it is 
internally too bureaucratic and centralizing in its tendencies; and, 
secondly, it is liable to be forced by the“extemdl pressure of well- 
meaning but irresponsible politicians and philanthropists to adopt 
measures which may he disapproved of by the authorities on the spot, 
and opposed to the wishes, requirements, and interests of the people. 
It seems to mo that for many years to come the best form Of govern¬ 
ment for India wiU be the Intelligent and benevolent despotism which 
at present rules the country. On a small soile, and in matters of 
secondary importance, representative institutions cannot perhaps do 
much harm, though I am afraid they will effect but little good. On a 
large scale, however, such a systetn of government would be quite out 
of place in view of the fact that ninety‘iiiiie out of‘ every hundred of 
the population are absolutely devoid of any idea of civil responsibility, 
and that the various races and religious sects possess no bond of 
national union. « 

K In reply, then,' to the question, * Is there any chance of a Mutiny 
occurring again I would say that the best way of guarding against 
such a calamity is— 

By never allowing the present proportion of British to Native 
soldiers to be diminished or the discipline and efficienc3' of the Native 
army to become slack. ^ ... 

By taking care that men are selected for the higher civil and 
military posts whoso self-reliance, activity, and resolution are not 
impaired by ago, and who possess a knowledge of the ooimtry and the 
habits of the peoples. 

By recognizing and guarding against the dogmatism of theorists and 
the dangers of centralization. * 

By rendering our administration on the one hand firm and strong, 
on the other band tolerant and sympathetic; and last, but not least, 
by doing all in our power to gain the confidence of the various races, 
and by convincing them that we have not only the determination, but 
the ability to maintain our supremacy in India against all assailants. 

If these cardinal points are never lost sight of, there is, I believe, 
little chance of any fresh outbreak disturbing the stability of our rule 
in India, or neutralizing our efforts to render that country prosperous, 
contented, and thorougUy loyal to the British Crown. ^ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

I TRAVELLED home wd Corfu, Trieste, Venice, and Switzerland, arriving 
in England towards the end of June. The intense delight of getting 
* home * after one^e first term of exile can hardly be exaggerated, and^ 
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oertuinly cannot realized, save by those who havo gone througli the 
exile, and been sc^paraied, as I had been for years, from all that made 
the happineBB of my early life. Every English tree and flower one 
comes across on first landing is a distinct and lively pleasure, while 
the greenness and freshness are a delicious rest to the eye, wearied 
with the deadly whitcy-brown sameness of dried-up sandy plains, or 
the all-too gorgeous colouring of eastern cities and pageants. 

My people were living in Ireland, in the county of Waterford, so 
after only a short sojourn in London, for the very necessary re-equip¬ 
ment of the outer man, I hastened over there. I found my father well 
and strong for a man of seventy-four, and to all appearance quite 
recovered from the ellects of his fifty years of Indian service, and, to 
my great joy, my mother was loolring almost as young, and quite as 
bcaxitifiil, as I had left her six years before. My little sister, too, 
always on invalid, was very much as when I had parted from her— 
full of loving-kindness for everyone, and, though unable to move with¬ 
out help, perfectly happy in the many resources she had within herself, 
and the good she was able to do in devoting those resources to the 
benefit of others. 

There, too, I found niy fate, in the shape of Nora Bews, a young 
lady living with a married sister not far from my father’s place, who 
a few months later consented to accompany me on my return to India 
The greater part of my leave was, therefore, spent in Ireland. 

During the winter months 1 hunted with the Curraghraore hounds, 
and was out with them the day before Lord Waterford was killed. 
We had no run, and at the end of tlie day, when wishing us good-bye, 
he said: * I hope, gentlemen, wo shall have better luck next time.* 
‘ Next time ’ there was * better luck * as regarded the hunting, but the 
worst of all possible luck for Lord Waterford’s numerous friends; in 
returning home after a good run, and having killed two foxes, his horse 
stumbled over quite a small ditch, throwing hia rider on his head; the 
spinal oord was snapped and the fine sportsman breathed his last in a 
few moments. 

' I was married on the 17 th May, 1859 , in the parish church of 
Waterford. While on our wedding tour in Scotland, I received a 
command to be present on the 6th June at Buckingham Palace, when 
the Queen proposed to honour the recipients of the Victoria Cross by 
presenting th&^coration with Her Majesty’s own hands. 

Being anxious that my wife should be spared the great heat of a 
journey to India in July, the hottest month of the year in the Bed Sea, 
and the doctors being very decided in their opinion that I should not 
return so soon, I had applied for a three months’ extension of leave, 
and quite calculated on getting it, so our disappointment was great 
when the answer arrived and I foimd that, if 1 took the extension, I 
jdxouid lose my appointment in the Quartermaster-General's Depart- 
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ment. This, we agreed, was not to be thought of, eo there was nothing 
for it but to faco the disagreeable necessity as cheerfully os we could. 
Wo made a dash over to Ireland, said good-bye to our relatione, and 
started for India on the 27th June. 

Tho heat in the Bod Sea proved even worse than I had anticipated. 
Our captain pronounced it tho hottest trip he had ever made. Twi(;e 
was the ship turned round to steam against the wind for a short time 
in order to revive some of the passengers, who were almost suffocated. 

We passed the wreck of ilie Aiway a P. aud 0. vessel which had 
struck on a coral reef not far from Mocha. The wreck had happoned 
in the dead of night, tind there had been only time to get the passengers 
Into the boats, in which they were rowed to another reef near at hand; 
there they had remained for eighty hours in their scanty, night garments, 
and without the smallost shelter, until roseiu'd by a ftiendly steamer. 
The officers and crew w'ere still on the rock when wo passed, endeavour¬ 
ing to get up the mails and the passengers’ property. We supplied 
them with provisions and water, of which they Avere badly in need, 
and then had to leave them in their extremely uncomfortable position*« 

We could not complain of lack of air after w'e passed Aden, for we 
forthwith encountered the soutli-w’cst monsoon, then at its height, and» 
on entering the Bay of Bengal w'c experienced something very nearly’ 
akin to a cyclone. We broke our rudder; the lightships, on which a 
certain number of pilots Avore always to bo found, had all been blown 
out to sea; and as we had only just sufficient coal to take us up the 
Hugh when the pilot should appear, we did not dare to keep up steam. 
Thus we bad to remain at the mercy of the winds and waves for some 
days, until at length a brig with a pilot on board was sent to look for 
us, and eventually we arrived in Calcutta, in rather a dilapidated 
condition, on the 80th July. 

We were not cheered by the orders I found awaiting me, which were 
to proceed to Morar and join Brigadier-General Sii-’Kobert Napier, 
then in command of the Gwalior district. Morar in the month of 
August is one of the hottest places in India, and my wife was consider¬ 
ably the worse for our experiences at sea. However, a Calcutta hotel 
never has many attractions, and at that time of year was depressing 
and imoomfortablo to the last degreo; in addition, I had rather a 
severe attack of my old enemy, Peshawar fever, so we started on our 
journey * up country * with as little delay as possible. 

The railway at that time was not open further than Banigonj; ^ence 
we proceeded fora hundred miles in a ‘d&k-ghari,* when, changing 
into doolies, we continued our journey to Hazaribagh, a little canton¬ 
ment about twenty miles off the main road, where soma^elationB of 
mine were living; but a day or two after our arrival at their hospitable 
bouse, I was ordered back to Calcutta. 

I left my wife with our kind friends, and retraned my steps in oop* 
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fiiderable elation of spirits, for the China expedition was even then 
being talked about, and I hoped this sudden summons might possibly 
mean that I was to be sent with it inrsome capacity. On reaching Cal¬ 
cutta, however, I was -told that 1 had been appointed to organize and 
take charge of the large camp to be formed for tho triumph.'d progress 
which Lord Canning proposed to make through Oudh, the North-West 
Provinces, and the Punjab, with tho view of meeting the principal 
feudatory Chiefs, and rewarding those who had been especially loyal 
during the rebellion. I waS informed that the tents were in store in tho 
arson^ at Allahabad, and that the camp must be ready at Cawnpore 
on the 15th October, on which date the Viceroy would arrive, and a day 
or two later commence his stately procession towards Lucknow. 

While I was in England a Royal Proclamation had announced to the 
people of India that the Queen had taken over the government cf their 
country, which had liithorto been held in trust for Hor Majesty by the 
Honourable East India Company. This fact had been publicly pro¬ 
claimed, with befitting ceremony, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, on the 1st November, 1H58. At tho same time it was 
announced that Her Majesty's representative in India was henceforth 
to he styled Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and it was with tho 
object of emphasizing this Proclamation, and impressing the Native 
mind with tlie reality of Queen Victoria’s power and authority, that 
Lord Conning decided on undertaking this grand tour. 

While in Calcutta on this occasion, I was offered a post in the Revenue 
Survey Department. I refused it, for, although os a married man tlie 
higher pay was a tempting bait, the recollection of tho excitement and 
variety of the year of the Mutiny was stiU fresh upon mo, and I had no 
wish to leave the Quartermaster-Genorars Department. I therefore 
started for Allahabad, picking up my wife en route. « 

It was then the middle of tho rains, and the bridge of boats over the 
Jumna had been taken down, so we had to cross in ferry-boats—d&k- 
gharis, horses, and all—rather a perilous-looking proceeding, for the 
river was running at a tremendous pace, and there was some difficulty 
in'keeping the boat’s head straight. At Allahabad we stayed with a 
brother officer of mine in the fort, while I was getting the camp equip¬ 
age out of store, and the tents pitched for inspection. There had not 
been a large camp for many years, and everything in India deteriorates 
BO rapidly, that I found most of the tents in such a state of mildew and 
decay as to render it necessary to renew them almost entirely before 
they could be used for such a splendid occasion as that of the first 
Viceroy’s first march through the re-oonquered country. 

From Allahabad we proceeded to Cawnpore, where I had a busy time 
arranging for tho multifarious requirements of such an enormous oamp t 
and sometimes I despaired qf its being completed by the appointed 
dqte. However, com|deted-it was; and on the 16th OotcbeC*Lord and 
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Lady Canning arrived, and expressed themselves so pleased with all the 
‘ arrangements, and were so kindly appreciative of the exertions 1 had 
made to be ready for them by the appointed time, that I felt myself 
fully rewarded for all my trouble. 

The next day I took my wife to call upon Lady Canning, whose 
unaffected and simple, yet perfectly dignified manner completely 
charmed her, and from that day she was devoted, in common with 
everyone who was at all intimately associated with Lady Canning, to 
the gentle, gracious lady, who was always kindness itself to her. 

On the Itith the Viceroy made his first march towards Lucknow. The 
camp equipage was in duplicate, so that everyone on arriving at the 
new halting-place found things exactly the same as in the tents they 
had left. ^ 

The camp occupied a considerable space, for, in addition to the 
Viceroy's large entoura-ge, ground had to bo provided for the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief and the officers of Army Head-Quarters, who were 
marching with us; then there were the post-office, telegraph, work¬ 
shops, toshikha/naj* commissariat, and a host of other offices to be 
accommodated, beside the escort, which consisted of a battery of Horse 
Artillery, a squadron of British Cavalry, a regiment of British Infantry, 
a regiment of Native Cavalry, a regiment of Native Infantry, and the 
Viceroy's Bodyguard. For the Viceroy, his staff, guests, and secre- 
taties ^one, IIK) large tents were pitched in the main street, and when 
we came to a station the duplicate tents were also pitched. For the 
transport of this portion of the camp equipage SO elephants and fiOO 
camels were required, t 

It is very difficult to give any idea of the extraordinary spectacle a 
big camp like this presents on the line of march. The followers, as a 
rule, are accompanied by their wives and families, who are piled upon 
the summits of laden carts, or perched on the loads borne by the bag- 
gage animals. In the two camps marching together (Lord Canning’s 
and Lord Clyde’s) there could not have been less than 20,000 men, 
women, and children—amotley crowd streaming along about four-and- 
twenty miles of road, for the day's march was usually about twelve 
miles, and before every one had cleared out of the camp occupied the 
night before, the advice guard had begim to arrive on the ground to 


• The depository for jewels and other valuables kept for presentation,, to 
Native Chiefs at durbars. 

t The following details will nve some idea of the magnitude of the arrange¬ 
ments required for the Viceroys camp alone. Besides those above mentioned 
there were 500 camels, 500 bullocks and 100 bullock carts for transport of 
oamp equipage, 40 sowari (riding) elephants, 627 coolies to carry the glass 
winaows belonging to the larger tents, 100 bkittuSt and^ 40 sweepers for 
watering and ke^nng the centre street clean. These were in addition to the 
mivatebagflam animals, servants, and numberl^ riding and driving horses, 
ibr all of wui^ space and shelter bad to be provided. 
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be occupied the next day. The strictest discipline had to bo maintained, 
or this moving colony would have been a serious calamity to the 
peasantry, for the followers would liave spread themselves over the 
country like a flight of locusts, and taken anything tliey could lay their 
hands on, representing themselves as Malh-i-fjord-Sahib-Ke-Naukar^* 
whom according to immemorial tradition it was death to resist. The 
poor, frightened country-people, therefore, hardly ventured to remon¬ 
strate at the mahouts walking off with great loads of their sugar-cane, 
or to object to the compulsory purchjise of their farm produce for half 
its value. There was a great deal of this kind of raiding at the com¬ 
mencement of the march, and I wfis constantly liaving complaints 
made to me by the villagers; but after I had inflicted on the offouders 
few summary and tolerably severe punishments, and made the 
peasants to understand it was not the Mulk i-Lortf-SaJiib^s wish that 
they should submit to such treatment from his servants, order was 
established, and I had very rarely any trouble. 

Our first halt was at Lucknow. Sir IIopo Grant was commanding 
the division, and had established himself very comfortably in the T)il- 
kusha. He had written asking me to bring my wife straight there and 
stay with him during the Viceroy’s visit, hr it was still vor^' hot in tents 
during the day. An invitation which I gladly a-ccepted, for it was 
pleasant to think of being with my old General again, and I wanted to 
introduce hini to my wife. 

The next day, the 22ud October, the state entry was made into 
Lucknow. It must have been an imposing sight, that long an-ay of 
troops and guns, with Lord Canning in the centre, accompanied by the 
Commander-in-Chicf, and surrounded by their respective staffs in full 
uniform. Lord Canning, though at that time not given to riding, 
looked remarkably well on horseback; for he had a fine head and 
shoulders, and sat his horse well; on foot, his height, not being quite 
in proportion, rather detracted from the dignity of his presence. 

1 licaded the procession, leading it across the Chsirbagh bridge, the 
scene of Havelock’s fiercest encounter, past the Machi Bhawajn, and 
the Residency, to the Kaisarbagh, in front of which were drawn up in 
a body the Talukdars of Oudh, who had with difficulty been persuaded 
to come and moke their obeisance, for, guiltily conscious of their dis¬ 
loyalty during the rebellion, they did not fool at all sure that the 
rumours that it was intended to blow them all away from guns, or to 
otherwise summarily dispose of them, wore not true. They salaamed 
respectfully as the Viceroy passed, and the cavalcade proceeded to the 
Mortini^re park, where the comp, which 1 had pitclied the previous 
day, lay spread before us, in all the spotless purity of new white tents 
g^tening in a flood of brilliant sunshine. The streets through which 

Servants of the I^ord of the Country, or Governor-GinoraL 
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we passed were crowded with Natives, who—cowed, but not tamed— 
looked on in sullen defiance, very few showing any sign of respect for 
the Viceroy. 

Sir William and Lady Mansfield, and several. other people from our 
camp were also staying with Sir Hope Grant, and that evening the 
whole Dilkusha party went to a state dinner given by Lord and Lady 
Canning. The latter was a delightful hostess; the shyest person was 
sot at ease by her kindly, sympathetic manner, and she had the happy 
knack of making her guests feel that her entertainments were a 
pleasure to herself—the surest way of rendering them enjoyable to 
those she entertained. 

I made use of the next week, which was for me a comparatively idle 
time, to take my wife over the ground by which wc had advanced two 
years before, and explain to her the diflerent positions held by the 
enemy. She was intensely interested in visiting the Sikandarbagh, the 
Shah Najaf, the mess-house, and, above all, that glorious memorial of 
almost superhuman counige and ondiirance, the Residency, ruined, 
roofioss, and riddled by round shot and bullets. Very little had then 
been done towards opening out the city, and the surroundings of the 
Residency were much as they had been during the defence—a labyrinth 
of streets and lanes; it was therefore easier for the stranger to realize 
exactly what had taken place than it is now that the landmarks have 
been cleared away, and welldaid-out gardens and broad roads have 
taken the place of jungle and narrow alleys. 

On the 26th the Viceroy held a grand durbar for the reception of the 
Talukdars. It was the first function of the sort I had witnessed, and 
was an amusing novelty to my wife, who, with Lady Canning and some 
of the other ladies in camp, viewed the proceedings from behind a semi* 
transparent screen, it not being considered at that time the thing for 
ladies to appear at ceremonials when Natives were present^ The 
whole scene was very impressive, though not as brilliant in colour* 
ing as it would have been in any other part of India, owing to the 
Gliiofs of Oudh being clad in simple white, as is the custom amongst 
Rajputs. 

Tho Talukdars, to the number of one hundred and sixty, were 
ushered to their places in strict order of seniority, the highest in rank 
heing the last to arrive. They were arranged in a half semicircle on 
the right of the Viceroy’s chair of state, while on the left the Europeans 
were seated according to their official rank. When all was ready, the 
words * Attention I Itoyol salute I Present arms I’ were heard without, 
warning those within of the Viceroy’s approach, and, as the bugles 
sounded and the guns thundered forth their welcome, Lord Canning, 
accompanied by tho Commonder-in-Chief, and preceded by their staffs, 
entered the tent. 

Everyone rose, and romained standing until tho great man took his 

17—2 
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Beat, ‘W'ben the Foreign Secretary came forward, and, maJdng a low 
bow, informed His Fzcellency that all who had been Bummoned to 
attend the durbar were present. The Chiefs were then brought up and 
introduced to the Viceroy one by one; each made a profound obeisance, 
and, as a token of allegiance, presented an offering of gold mohurs, 
wdiich, according to etiquette, the Viceroy just touched by way of 
acknowledgment. The presents from the Government to the Chiefs 
wero tlien handed in ori trays, and placed on the ground in front of 
each, tho value of the present being regulated according to the rank 
and position of the recipient. This part of the ceremony being over, 
the Viceroy rose and addressed the Talukdars. 

After expressing his pleasure at meeting them in their own country, 
he gave them an assurance that, so long as they remained faithful to 
the Government, they should receive every consideration; he told 
them that a new era had commenced in Oudh, and that henceforth 
tlioy would be allowed to revert to the conditions under which they 
had held their estates prior to the annexation of the province. When 
Lord Canning had finished speaking, a translation of his address in 
Urdu was read to the Talukdars by Mr. Bcadon, the Foreign Secretary; 
atar and were then handed round, and the Viceroy took his 
departure with the same formalities as those with which the durbar 
had been opened. 

There is some excuse to be made for the attitude of the Talukdars, 
who, from tlioir point of view, had little reason to be grateful to the 
British Goveniment. These powerful Chiefs, whose individual revenues 
varied from X'10,000 to X15,000 a year, and who, in their jungle fast* 
nesses, often defied tlieir sovereign’s troops, had suddenly been deprived 
of ail the authority which in the confusion attending a long period of 
misgovornment they had gradually usurped, as well as of a consider¬ 
able proportion of the landed property which, from time to time, they 
had forcibly appropriated. The conversion of feudal Chiefs into 
oniinary law-abiding subjects is a process which, however beneficial to 
the many, is certain to be strenuously resisted by the few. 

In March, 1858, when Lucknow was captured, a Proclamation was 
issued by the Government of India confiscating the proprietary rights 
in the soil. The object in view was not merely to punish contumacious 
Chiefs, but also to enable tho Government to establish the revenue 
system on a sounder and firmer footing. Talukdars who submitted 
were to receive their possessions as a free gift direct from the Govern¬ 
ment ; while those who had done good service, whether men of Oudh 
or strangers, might be rewarded by grants of confiscated property. 

The Froolainatiou was considered in many influential quarters too 

' * A few draps of attar of roses arc given to each person, and a small packet 
of pan, which is composed of slices of 1)etel-nut smeared with lime and 
. wrapped in a leaf of the betel-tree. . 
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arbitrary and sweeping a measure; Outram protested against it, and 
Lord Kllenborough (the President of the Board of Conti'ol) condemned 
it; but Lord Canning was backed up by theJBritish public, and Lord 
Ellenborough resigned to save his Cabinet from being wrecked. That 
Outram and Ellenborough took the right view of the case is, 1 think, 
shown by the fact that Lord Canning cancelled the Proclamation on 
bis first visit to Lucknow. By that time he had come to recogni/.e 
that the Talukdars had reasonable grounds for their discontent, and he 
wisely determined to take a step which not only afforded them the 
greatest relief and satisfaction, but enlisted their interest on the side of 
Government. From that day to this, although, from time to time, 
subsequent legislation has been found necessary to save the peasantry 
from oppression, the Chiefs of Oudh have been amongst the most 
loyal of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

We remained a few days longer at Lucknow. Lord and Lady 
Canning entertained all the residents, while a ball was given by the 
latter in the Chatta Manzil to the strangers in camp, and the city and 
principal buildings were illuminated in the Viceroy’s honour with those 
curious little oil-lamps which are the most beautiful form of illumina¬ 
tion, the delineation of every line, point, and pinnacle with m 3 TiadB of 
minute lights producing a wonderfully pretty effect. 

On the 29th the first march was made on the return journey to 
Cawnpore. My duty was to go on- ahead, select the best site for the 
next ^y’s camping-ground, and make all necessary arrangements for 
supplies, etc. I waited till the Viceroy had given his orders, and then 
my wife and I started off, usually in the forenoon; sometimes we 
remained till later in the day, luncMng with one or other of our friends 
in camp, and on very rare occasions, such as a dinner-party at the 
Viceroy’s or the Commander-in-Chief’s, we drove on after dinner by 
moonlight. But that was not until we had been on the march for 
some time and I felt that the head Native in charge of the camp was 
to be trusted to make no mistake It was a life of much interest and 
variety, and my wife enjoyed the novelty of it all greatly. 

Lord Canning held his second durbar at Cawnpore on the 3rd Novem¬ 
ber, when he received the principal Chiefs of Bundelkand, the Maharaja 
of Bewa, the Maharaja of Benares, and a host of lesser dignitaries. 

It was on this occasion that, in accordance with the Proclamation 
which had already announced that the Queen had no desire to extend 
her territorial possessions, and that the estates of Native Princes were 
to be scrupulously respected, the Chiefs were informed that the right 
of adoption was conceded to them. This meant that, in default of 
male isBue, they were to Be allowed to adopt sons according to the 
Indian custom of adoption, and that the British Government would 
recognize the right of the chosen heir to succeed as Buler of the State 
as well 08 to inherit the personal property of the Chief by whom he 
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had been adopted. There had been no clear rule on this point pre¬ 
viously, each case having been considered on its own merits, but the 
doctrine that adoption should not be recognized, and that, in de¬ 
fault of natural heirs, the State should lapse and bo annexed by the 
supreme Government, had been enforced in a good many instances. 
Lord Canning’s announcement therefore caused the liveliest satisfaction 
to certain classes throughout India, and did more than any other 
measure to make the feudatory Princes believe in the sincerity of the 
amnesty Proclamation.* 

Our next move was to Fatehgarh, eight marches from Cawnporo, 
where, on the 15th November, a third durbar was held, at which was 
received, amongst other leading men of Bohilkand whoso services 
were considered worthy of acknowledgment, the Nawab of Bampur, 
who had behaved with distinguished loyalty in our time of trouble. 
This Mahomodan Nobleman’s conduct was the moro meritorious in that 
the surrounding country swarmed with rebels, and was the home of 
numbers of the mutinous Irregular Cavalry, while the close proximity 
of Bampur to Delhi, whence threats of vengeance were hurled at the 
Nawab unless he espoused the King’s cause, rendered his position 
extremely precarious. 

From Fatehgarh we proceeded to Agra, nine marches, only halting 
on Sundays, and consequently everyone appreciated being stationary 
there for a few days. The camp was pitched on the parade-ground, 
the scene of the fight of the 10th October, 1857. Here the Viceroy 

# 'fhc question of Native Bulers having the right to adopt heirs was first 
brought to Lord Canniiifc’s notice by the three Phulkian chiefs—Patiala, 
Jhind and Nabha—who jointly requested in 185S that the right of adoption 
might be accorded to them as a reward for the services they had rendered 
during the Mutiny. The request was refused at the time on the ground that 
it liad never been the custom of the country, though it liad occasionally been 
done. Since then, however, Lord Canning had come to see that the un¬ 
certainty which prevailed us to the rights of succession was harassing to the 
owners of land, and undesirable in many ways, and lie urged upon the 
Secrotarvof State that some distinct rule on the subject might with advantage 
be laid down. He wrote as follows : ‘ The crown of England stands forth the 
unquestioned Ruler and paramount Power in all India, and is jiow for the first 
time brought fa^c to face with its fcudatoiios. There is a reality in the 
suzerainty of the Sovereign of England which has never existed before, which 
is not only felt, but eagerly acknowledged by the Chiefs. A great convulsion 
has been followed by such a manifestation of our strength as India has never 
seen ; and if tliis in its turn be followed by au act of general and sultstantial 
gi*ace, over and above the siwcial rewards which have already been given to 
those whose services deserve them, the measure will he seasonable and 
appreciated.’ Lord Canning’s })ropo8al8 met with the cordial approval of Her 
Majesty’s Govezument, and his aunouiicemeiit at Cawnpore rejoiced the heai'ts 
of the Chiefs, one of whom, the Maharaja of Rowa, was a leper and no 
son. Ho said, on hearing the Vicorov’s woi-ds, * Tliey dispel an evil wind 
which has long been blowing upon me.’ 
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received some of the bigger potentates,'who were accompanied by large 
retinues, and, as far as the spectacle went, it was one of th& grandest 
and most curious gatherings we had yet witnessed. 

The occasions are rare on which a Viceroy has the opportunity of 
receiving in durbar the great vassals of our Indian Empire, but when 
these assemblies can be arranged they have a very useful effect, and 
should not be looked upon as mere empty ceroznonials. This was 
especially the case at a time when the country had so recently been 
convulsed by intestine war, and when the Native Princes were ansiously 
considering how their prospects would bo atTected by Her Majesty’s 
assumption of the administration of India. 

The Chief of highest rank on this occasion was the Maharaja of 
Gwalior, who, as I have already stated, influenced by^his courageouB 
Minister, Hinkar Bao, had romfiined faithful to us. Tiike most Mahratta 
Princes of that time, he was very imperfectly educated. Moreover, he 
was possessed of a most wayward disposition, frequently threatening, 
when thwarted in any way, to throw up the reins of government, and 
take refuge in the jungle; manners ho had none. 

Next c;une the enlightened head of the Princely house of Jaipur, the 
second in importance of the great Chiefs of liajputana. 

He was succeeded by the Karaoli liaja, whose following was the 
most quaint of all. Amongst the curious signs of his dignity he had 
on his escort four tigers, each chained on a separate car, and guarded 
by strange-looking men in brass helmets. 

The Maharao Eaja of Ulwar was the next to arrive, seated on a superb 
elephant, eleven feet high, magnificently capfixisoned with cloth-of-gold 
coverings, and chains and breastplates of gold. He was a promising- 
looking lad who had succeeded to his estate only two years before; but 
he soon fell into the hands of low intriguers, who plundered his 
pominions and so oppressed his people that the British Government 
had to take over the management of his State. 

After Ulwar came the Nawah of Tonk, the dcscondant of an 
adventurer from Swat, on the Peshawar border, who had become 
possessed of considerable territory in Rajputana. The Nawab stood by 
us in the Mutiny, when his capit^ was plundered by Tantia Topi. 

The sixth in rank was the Jat Rulef of Dholpur, a blufi", coarso- 
looking man, and a very rude specimen of his race. 

Last of all arrived the Nawah of Jaora, a handsome, perfectly- 
dressed man of considerable refinement of manner, and with all the 
courtesy of a well-bred Mahomedan. Though a feudatory of the 
rebellious Holkar of Indore, he kept aloof from all Mahratta intrigues, 
and behaved well to us. 

Some of the highest of the Rajput Chiefs declined to. attend, 
alleging as an excuse the distance of their capitals from Agra; but the 
truth is that these Rulers, the best blood of India, had never bowed 
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their heads to any Power, not even that of the Moghul, and they con¬ 
sidered it would be derogatory to their dignity to obey the summoDs of 
the representative of a sovereign, of whom they considered themselves 
the allies and not the mere feudatories.'^ 

Those of the Chieftains attending this durbar who had shown con¬ 
spicuous loyalty during the rebellion were not allowed to leave without 
receiving substantial rewards. Bindhia had territory bestowed on him 
to the value of i*80,000 a year. Jaipur was given the confiscated 
property of Kot Kasim, yielding ^5,000 a year, while others were 
recompensed according to the importance of the services rendered. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 

We remained at Agra \mtil the 9th December. There was so much of 
beauty and interest in and around the place, that Lady Canning found 
a wealth of subjects for her facile pencil, and was well content to 
remain there. There were the usual banquets to the residents, and 
entertainments given by the Agra people to those in camp, one of them 
being a party in the Taj gardens, to give us an opportunity of seeing 
the tomb by moonlight, when it certainly looks its loveliest. My wife 
was more delighted even than I had anticipated with the perfect beauty 
of the Taj and the exquisite little mosque in the fort, the Moti-Masjid. 
I greatly enjoyed showing her all that was worth seeing, and witnessing 
her pleasure on first viewing these wonderful works of art. 

There was no halt again, except the usual one on Sunday, until we 
reached Meerut on the 21st December. • 

Three marches from Agra a fire broke out in Lady Canning's tent 
soon after she had retired for the night, caused by the iron pipe of the 
stove, which passed through the side of the tent, becoming over-heated. 
Lady Canning's tents were on one side of the big dining-tent, and the 
Viceroy’s on the other. Immediately on perceiving the fire, Lady 
Canning ran across to awaken her husband, but the Native sentry, who 
did not know her or understand a word of what she was saying, would 
not let her in, and, in despair of being able to make anyone hear, she 
rushed oK to the tent of' Sir Edward Campbell, the Military Secretary, 
which was nearest her own. She succeeded in awaking him, and then 
fiew back to try and save some of her own treasures. The first thing 
she thought of was her portfolio of drawings, which she dragged out- 

* These Rajput Chiefs, liowever, accepted Lord Lytton’s invitation to 
attend the Imperial Assembla^ at Delhi on the let January, 1877, and having 
once riven their allegiance to 9ie ‘ Empress of India,' they nave since been the 
riost devotedly loyal of Her Mageaty's feudatory Princes. 
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side; but it had already been partially burned, and most of the valuable 
and characteristic sketches she had made at the different durbars were 
destroyed. She next tried to rescue her jewels, many of which she 
had worn the night before; her pearls were lying on the dressing-table, 
and she was only just in time to save them; one of the strings had 
caught fire, and several of the pearls were blackened. She swept them 
off the table into a towel, and threw them into a tub of water standing 
outside. •Her wardrobe was completely destroyed. More damage 
would have been done had not the IMvate Secretary, Mr. Lewin 
Bowling, on the alarm being given, hurried to the dining-tent, and, 
with great presence of mind, ordered the Native Cavalry sentry to cut 
the ropes, causing it to fall at once, and preventing the fire from 
spreading. Some office boxes and records were destroyed, but nothing 
more. We were as usual in the advancti camp, and did not hear what 
had happened ^mtiL next morning, when Lady Canning arrived dressed 
in Lady Campbell’s clothes; and as Lady Canning was tall, and Lady 
Campbell was short, the effect was rather fuimy. 

Christmas was spent at Meerut, wliere I met several of my brother 
officers, amongst others my particular friend Edwin Johnson, whom I 
had the great pleasure of introducing to my wife. With scarcely an 
exception, my friends became hers, and this added much to the 
happiness of our Indian life. 

Delhi, our next halting-place, was certainly not the least interesting 
in our tour. Lord Canning was anxious to understand all about the 
siege, and visited the different positions; the Ridge and its surround¬ 
ings, the breaches, and the palace, were the chief points of interest. 
There were two ‘ Delhi men ’ besides myself to explain oveiything to 
him, Sir Edward Campbell, who was wi^ the 60th Rifles throughout, 
and one of the best officers in the regiment, and Jemmy Hills, who had 
now become the Viceroy’s Aide-de-camp; while in Lord Clyde’s camp 
there w'ere Norman, Stewart, and Becher, 

I had, of course, taken my wife to the scenes of the fights at Agra, 
Aligarh, and Bulandshahr, but Delhi had the greatest fascination for 
her. It is certainly an extraordinarily attractive place, setting aside 
the peculiar interest of the siege. For hundreds of years it had been 
the seat of Government under Rulers of various nationalities and 
religions; few cities have the remains of so much pomp and glory, and 
very few bear the traces of having been besieged so often, or could tell 
of so much blood spilt in their defence, or of such quantities of treMure 
looted from them. When Tamerlane captui’ed Delhi in 1398 the city 
was ^ven over to massacre for five days, * some streets being rendered 
impassable by heaps of deadand in 1789 the Persian conqueror, 
No^ Shah, ^ter socking the place for fifty-eight days and massacring 
thousands of its inhabitants, carried off thirty-two miUions sterling of 
booty. 
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Although the fierce nature of the struggle that Delhi had gone 
through in 3857 was apparent everywhere, the inhabitants seemed 
now to have forgotten all about it. The city was as densely populated 
as it had over been; tlio phandni Chauk was gay as formerly with 
draperies of bright-coloured studs; jewellers and shawd-merchants 
carried on their trades as briskly as ever, and were just as eager in 
their endeavours to tempt the Sahib log to spend their money as if 
trade had never been interrupted; so quickly do Orientals recover 
from the eftects of a devastating war. 

Wo left Delhi on tho 3rd January, IHftO, matching vid Kamal. 
When at this place my wife went to see Lady Canning, as she often 
did if we remained at all late in camp. On this particular occasion 
she found her busy wdth tho English mail, wliich had just arrived, so 
slio said she would nob stay then, but would come next day instead. 
Lady Canning, however, would not Jet my wife go until she had read 
her part of a letter from Lady Waterford, which she thought would 
amuse her. It was in answer to one from Lady Canning, in which 
sh (3 had described tho camp, and given her sister a list of all tho people 
hi it. Lady Waterford wrote ; ‘ Your Quartermaster-General must be 
the son of General Roberts, who lives near Waterford; he came home 
on leave last year. I must tell you an amusing little anecdote about 
his father. One night, when tho General was dining at Curraghmoro, 
he found himself sitting next the Primate of Ireland, with whom he 
entered into conversation. After some time they discovered they had 
known each other in the days of their youth, but had never met since 
a certain morning on which they wont out to fight a duel on account 
of some squabble at a mess; happily the quarrel was stopped without 
any harm being done, each feeling equally relieved at being prevented 
from trying to murder the other, as they had been persuaded they 
were in honour bound to do. The tw'o old gentlemen made very 
merry over their reminiscences.’ 

For some time I had been indulging a hope that I might bo sent 
to China witli my old General, Hope Grant, who had been nominated 
to the command of the expedition which, in co-operation with the 
French, was being prepared to wipe out tho disgrace of the repulse 
experienced early in tho year, by the combined French and English 
naval squadrons in their attack on the Taku forts. My hope, however, 
was doomed to disappointment. Lord Clyde decided to send Lumsden 
and Allgood as A.Q.M.G.’s with the force, and I was feeling very low 
in consequence. A day or two afterwards we dined with the Cannings, 
and liord Clyde took ray wife in to dinner. His first remark to her 
was: * I think 1 have earned your gratitude, if 1 liavo not managed to 
satisfy everyone by these China appointments.' On my wife asking 
for what she was expected to be grateful, he said: *Why, for not 
Bending your husband with the expedition, of course. I suppose you 
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would rather not be left in a foreign country alone a few months after 
yonr marriage ? If Boberts had not been a newly-married man, I 
would have sent him.’ This was too much- for my wife, who sympa¬ 
thized greatly with my disappointment, and she could not help 
retorting: * I am afraid 1 cannot be very grateful to you for making 
my husband feel 1 am ruining his career by standing in the way of his 
being sent on service. You have done your best to make him regret 
his marriage.’ The poor old Chief was greatly astonished, and burst 
out in his not too refined way : ‘ Well, I’ll be hanged if I can under¬ 
stand you women I I have done the very thing I thouglit you would 
like, and have only succeeded in making you angry. I will never try 
to help a woman again.’ My wife saw that he had meant to bo kind, 
and that it was, as he said, only because ho did mot * understand 
women ' that ho had made the mistake. She was soon appeased, and 
in the end she and Lord Clyde became great friends. 

The middle of January found us at Umballa, where Lord Canning 
met in state all the Cis-Sutlej Sikh Chiefs. Fine, handsome men 
they most of them wore, and magnificently attired. Tlie beautifully 
delicate tints which the Sikhs are so fond of, the warlike costumes of 
some of the Sirdars, the quiet dignity of these high-born men who 
had rendered us such signal service in our hour of need, made the 
scene most picturesque and impressive. Tlie place of honour was 
given to the Maharaja of Patiala (the grandfather of the present 
Maharaja), as the most powerful of the Phulkian Princes; and he was 
followed by his neighbours of Nabha and Jhind, all three splendid 
specimens of well-bred Sikhs, of stately presence and courtly manners. 
They were much gratified at having the right of adoption granted to 
their families, and at being given substantial rewards in the shape of 
extension of territory. 

The Sikh Chiefs were followed by Rajas of minor importance, ciiicfly 
from tl^e neighboiiring hills, whom the Viceroy had summoned in order 
to thank them for assistance rendered during the Mutiny. Many of 
them had grievances to bo redressed; others had favours to ask; and 
the Viceroy was able to more or less satisfy thorn by judiciously yield¬ 
ing to reasonable demands, and by bestowing minor powers on those 
who were likely to use them well. The wisdom of this policy of 
concession on Lord Canning’s part was proved in after years by its 
successful results. 

On the 29th January the Baja of Kapurthala came out to meet 
the Viceroy one from JuUundur. He had supplemented the 

valuable assistance rendered to Colonel Lake in the early days of the 
Mutiny by equipping and taking into Oudh a force of 2,000 men, 
which he personally commanded in six different actions. The Viceroy 
cordially thanked hiin for this timely service, and in recognition of it, 
and las continued and conspicuous loyalty, bestowed upon him large 
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estates in Oudh, where ho eventually became o 6 e of the chief Talukdars. 
This Baja was the grandfather of the. enlightened nobleman who came 
to England three years ago. 

After visiting Umritsar, gay with brilliant illuminations in honour 
of the Viceroy, and crowded with Sikhs come to welcome the Queen's 
representative to their sacred city, we arrived at Lahore on the 
10th February. 

Early the following morning Lord Canning made hia state entry. 
As we approached the citadel the long line of mounted Chiefs drawn 
up to receive the Viceroy came into view. A brilliant assemblage they 
formed, Sikh Sirdars, stately Hill Bajputs, wildly picturesque Multanis 
and Baluchis with their flowing locks floating behind them, sturdy 
Tawanas from the Salt range, all gorgeously arrayed in every colour 
of the rainbow, their jewels glittering in the morning sun, while their 
horses, magniflcently caparisoned in cloth-of-gold saddle cloths, and 
gold and silver trappings, pranced and curvetted under pressure of 
their severe bits. As the procession appeared in sight they moved 
forward in one long dazzling cavalcade, each party of Cliiefs being 
beaded by the Commissioner of the district from which they came; 
they saluted as they approached the Viceroy, and then passing him fell 
in behind, between the Body Guard and the Artillery of the escort. 
A royal salute was fired from the fort as wo passed under the city 
walls; we then wound through the civil station of Andrkoli, and on 
to camp where the garrison of Mian Mir, under the command of 
Major-General Sir Charles Windham, was drawn up to receive the 
Viceroy. 

At nightfall there were iUuminations and a procession of elephants; 
the Viceroy, seated in a superb huwdah, led the way through the 
brilliantly lighted city. Suddenly a shower of rockets was discharged 
which resulted in a stampede of the elephants, who rushed through 
the narrow streets, and fled in every direction, to the imminent peril 
and great discomfort of the riders. In time they were quieted and 
brought back, only to become again unmanageable at a fresii volley 
of fireworks; a second time they were pacified, and as they seemed 
to be getting accustomed to the noise and lights, the procession pro¬ 
ceeded ^ the garden of the old palace. Here the elephants were 
drawn up, when all at once a fresh discharge of rockets from every 
side drove them mod with fright, and off they bolted under the trees, 
through gates, and some of them could not be pulled up until they had 
gone far into the country. Howdabs were crushed, hats tom off, but, 
strange to say, there was only one serious casualty; an officer was 
swept out of bis howdah by the branch of a tree, and falling to the 
ground, had his thigh broken. Lord Clyde declared that a general 
action was not half so dangerous, and he would much sooner have 
.heen in one! 
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The Lahore durbar, at which the Punjab Chiefs were received, sur¬ 
passed any former ceremonials in point of numbers and splendour of 
effect. Many of Kunjit Singh's Sirdars were present, and many who 
had fought against us in the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns, but had now 
become our fast friends. The Chiefs quite spontaneously prepared and 
presented Lord Canning with an address, and, in reply, his Excellency 
made an eloquent and telling speech, commenting in terms of the 
highest appreciation on the courage and loyalty displayed by the Nobles 
and people of the Punjab during the Mutiny. 

While the camp was marching to Sialkot, where the Maharaja of 
Kashmir and some of the leading men of the Punjab were to be 
received, the Viceroy, accompanied by Lady Canning, Lord Clyde, and 
a small staff, went on a flying ^isit to Peshawar, with the object of 
satisfying himself, by personal examination of our position there, as to 
the advisability or otherwise of a retirement cis-lndus—a retrograde 
movement which John Lawrence was still in favour of. The visit, how¬ 
ever, only served to strengthen Lord Canning in his preconceived 
opinion that Peshawar must bo held on to as our frontier station. 

My wife remained at Mian Mir with our good friends Doctor and 
Mrs. Tyrrell Boss until it was time for her to go to Simla, and the kind 
thoughtfulness of Lord Canning, who told mo the camp now worked so 
well that my presence was not always necessary, enabled me to be with 
her from time to time. 

Lord Canning’s tour was now nearly over, and we marched without 
any halt of importance from Sialkot to Kalka at the foot of the hills, 
where, on theVth April, the camp was broken up. It was high time to 
get into cooler regions, for the heat of the tents in the day had become 
very oppressive. 

Thus ended assix months’ march of over a thousand miles—a march 
never likely to be undertaken again by any other Viceroy of India, now 
that railway trains run from Calcutta to Peshaw^ar, and saloon carriages 
have taken the place of big tents. 

This progress through India had exceUent results. The advantages 
of the representative of the Sovereign meeting face to face the principal 
feudatories and Chiefs of our great dependency were very considerable, 
and the opportunity aflbrded to the Viceroy of personally ackqowlodg- 
Ing and rewarding the services of those who had helped us, and of 
showing that he was not afraid to be lenient to those who hod failed to 
do so, provided they should remain loyal in thq future, had a very good 
effect over the whole of India. Tlie wise concessions also announced 
at the different durbars as regards tlie adoption by Native Bulers of 
BUccesBors to their estates, and the grant to Native gentlemen of such a 
shore as they were fitted for in the government of the country, were 
undoubtedly more appreciated than any other description of reward 
given for assistance in Mutiny. 
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My duty with the Viceroy being ended, I returned to Mian Mir to 
fetch my wife and the little daughter, who had made her appearance on 
the 10th March, and escort them both to Simla. The journey up the 
hill was a tedious one. Carriages were not then used as they ore now, 
and my wife travelled in a jampan^ a kind of open, half-reclining sedan 
chair, carried by relays of four men, while I rode or walked by her side. 
She had been greatly exhausted by the heat of the journey from Mian 
Mir, but as we ascended higher and higher up the mountain side, and 
the atmosphere became clearer and fresher, she begun to revive. Four 
hours, however, of this unaccustomed mode of travelling in her weak 
state had completely tired her out, so on finding a fairly comfortable 
bungalow at the end of the first stage, I decided to remain there the 
next day. After that we went on, stage by stage, until wo reached 
Simla. Our house, * Mount l*lraaant,’ was on the very top of a liill; 
up and up we climbed through the rhododendron forest, along a path 
crimson with the fallen blossom, till wo got to tlie top, w^hen a glorious 
view opened out before our delighted eyes. The wooded hills of Jakho 
and Elysium in the foreground, Mahasu and the beautiful Shall! peaks 
ill the middle distance, and beyond, towering above all, the everlasting 
snows glistening in the morning sun, formed a picture the beauty of 
whi(ili quite entranced us both. I could hardly persuade my wife to 
leave it and come into the house. Hunger and fatigue, however, at 
length triumphed. Our seri ants had arranged everything in our little 
abode most comfortably; bright fires were burning in the grates, a cosy 
breakfast was awaiting u.s, and the feeling that at last we had a home 
of our own was very pleasant. 

Lord Canning did not remain long at Simla. His Council in Calcutta 
was about to lose its lh*osident, Sir James Outram, who was leaving 
India on account of failing health; and as the suggestion to impose an 
income-tax was creating a good deal of agifiition, the Viceroy hurried 
back to Calcutta, deeming it expodient to be on the spot. 

The measures necessary fur the suppression of the Mutiny had 
emptied the Government coffers; and although a large loan had been 
raised, the local authorities found it impossible to cope ^vith the in¬ 
creased expenditure. Lord Canning had, therefore, applied to the 
Government in England for the services of a trained financier; and 
Mr. Wilson, who had a great reputation in this respect, was sent out. 
He declared the only remedy to ho an income-tax, and he was supported 
in this view by the merchants of Calcutta. Other Europeans, however, 
who wore intimately acquainted with India, pointed out that it was not 
advisable to ignore the dislike of Natives to such direct taxation; and 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, Governor of Madras, argued well and wisely 
against the scheme. Instead, however, of confining his action in the 
matter to warning and advising the supreme Government, he publicly 
(proclaimed his opposition, thus giving the signal for agitation to all the 
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malcontents in India. Lord Elphiiistono, the Governor of Bombay, 
followed Trevelyan’s example, but in a less pronounced manner, and 
these attacks from the minor Presidencies piu)ved a serious embarrass¬ 
ment to the action of the Governmont. In spito of all this antagonism, 
the income-tax was passed, and Sir Cliarles Trevelyan’s unusual pro¬ 
cedure led to liis recfUl. 

Lord Canning left Simla for his long and trying journey in May, 
about the hottest time of the year. On my taking leave of him, he told 
me that Sir Hugh Bose, tlien commanding the Bombay army, had been 
appointed to succeed Lord Clyde, who had long been anxious to return 
to England, and that Sir Hugh, though he intended to go to Calcutta 
himself, Avished the llead-Quartors of the Army to remain at Simla; a 
question about which wo had boon rather anxious, as it would have 
been an unpleasant breaking up of all our plans, had I been ordered to 
Calcutta. 

Life at Simla was somewhat monotonous. The society was not very 
large in those days; but there were a certain number of people on leave 
from the plains, wlio then, as at present, had nothing to do but amuse 
themselves, consequently there was a good deal of gaiety in a small 
way; but we entered into it very little. My wife did not care much 
about it, and had been very ill for the greater part of the summer. She 
had made two or three kind friends, and was very happy in her 
mountain home, though at times, perhaps, a little lonely, as 1 had to 
be in office the greater part of each day. 

In the autumn we made a trip into the interior of the hills, beyond 
Simla, which was a now and delightful experience for iny wife. Wo 
usually started in the morning, sending our servants on about half way, 
when they prepared breakfast for us in some pretty, shady spot; there 
we remained, reading, writing, or resting, until after lunch, and it was 
time to move on, that we might get to our halting place for the night 
before dinner. 

It was a lovely time of the year, when the autumn tints made the 
forest gorgeous^ and the scarlet festoons of the Himalayan vine stood 
out in brilliant contrast to the dark green of the solemn deodar, amongst 
the branches of which it loves to twine itself. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Ih 1860 on important alteration was made in the organization of the 
army in India, by the passing of a Bill for the amalgamation of the local 
European Forces with the Royal Army, 

On the transfer of the administration of India from the Honourable 
East India Company to the Crown, a question arose as to the condi¬ 
tions under which the European soldiers had enlisted. The Government 
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contended that the conditions were in no way affected by the abolition 
of the Company. The soldiers, on the other hand, claimed to be 
re-enlisted, and on this being refused they asked for their discharge. 
This was granted, and 10,000 out of the 16,000 men serving in the local 
army had to be sent to England. These men were replaced and the 
local Forces were kept up to strength by frosh drafts from England ; 
but, from the date of the amalgamation, enlistment to serve solely in 
India was to cease. 

There was great difference of opinion as to the advisability of this 
measure ; officers of the Queen’s service for the most part, and notably 
Sir Hugh Rose, wore in favour of it, but it was not generally popular in 
India. It was feared that the change would result in a great increase 
to the military charges which the Indian Government would bo called 
upon to pay; that, notwithstanding such increase, there would bo a 
serious diminution in the control exorcised by that Government over 
the administration and organization of the British Army in India; and 
that, under the pressuro of political emergency in Europe, troops might 
be withdrawn and Indian requirements disregarded. On the other 
hand, those in favour of the Bill thought that, after the transfer of 
India to the Crown, the maintenance of a separate Force uncontrolled 
by the Horse Guards would be an anomaly. There was, no doubt, 
much to be said on both sides of the question, but, although it has been 
proved that the fears of those opposed to the change were not altogether 
without foundation, in my opinion it wras unavoidable, and has greatly 
benefited both services. 

The amalgamation considerably accelerated my promotion, for, in 
order to place the Indian Ordnance Corps on the same footing as those 
of the Royal service, the rank of Second Captain had to be introduced 
into the former, a rtink to which I attained in October, 1860, only, how¬ 
ever, to hold it for one day, as the next my name appeared in the 
Gazette as a Brevet Major. 

The same year saw the introduction of the Staff Corps. This was 
tile outcome of the disappearance during the Mutiny of nearly the 
whole of the Regular regiments of the Bengal Army, and their replace¬ 
ment by Irregular regiments. But, as imder the Irregular system the 
number of British officers with each corps was too limited to admit of 
their promotion being carried on regimentally, as had been done under 
the Regular system,* some organization hod to be devised by which 

* Under the Regular system, which was modoUtnl on the Royal Army 
organization, each regiment of Native Cavalry had 22, and each rwgiment of 
Native Infantry 25 British officers, .who rose to thehigher grades by seniority. 
From this establishment officers were taken, without l>eiiig seconded, for the 
multifarious extra-reginiontal duties on which the Indian Armv was, and is 
still, employed, viz., Staff, Civil, Political, Commissariat, Pay, ^blic Works, 
Stud, and Survey. With the Irregular system this was no longer possible, 
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the pay and promotion of all officers joining the Indian Army in future 
could be arranged. Many schemes were put forward; eventually one 
formulated by Colonel Norman was, with certain modifications, accepted 
by the Secretary of State, the result being that ^ officers about to enter 
the Indian Army wore to be placed on one list, in which they would be 
promoted after fixed periods of service and all those officers who had 
been thrown out of employment by the disbandment of their regi¬ 
ments, or by the substitution of the Irregular for the Kegular system, 
wore to have the option of joining it. The term Staff Corps, however, 
was a misnomer, for the constitution of the Corps and the training of 
its officers had no special connection with staff requirements. 

Towards the end of the summer the Viceroy announced his intention 
of making a march through Central India, and I was agjpi ordered to 
take charge of his camp, wdiich was to be formed at llonares, wife 
tmd her baby remained at Simla with our friends the Donald Stewarts, 
and I left her feeling sure that with thorn she would bo happj^ and well 
taken care of. 

Sir Hugh Rose was at Allahabad, and as I passed through that place 
I availed myself of the opportunity to pay my respects to the new 
Chief, being anxious to meet an officer whom 1 had held in groat 
admiration from the time when, as Charge d'affaires at Constanti¬ 
nople, his pluck and foresight practically saved Turkey in her time of 
peril from Russia’s threatened attack—admiration increased by the 
masterly maimer in which he had conducted the Central India cam¬ 
paign, in spite of almost overwhelming dillicultics from want of 
transport and other causes, and a severe attack of sunstroke, which 
would have incapacitated many men. Sir Hugh Rose, when I first met 
him at Allahabad, was fifty-nine years of age, tall, slight, with refined 
features, rather delicate-looking, and possessing a distinctly distin¬ 
guished appearance. He received me most kindl^^ and told me that he 
wished mo to return to Head-Quarters when the Viceroy could dispense 
with my services. 

The camp this year was by no means on so grand a scale as the pre¬ 
ceding one. The escort was much smaller, and the Commander-in- 
Chief with Army Head-Quarters did not march with us as on the 
previous occasion. 

Lord and Lady Canning arrived by steamer at Benares on the 
6 ih November, and I went on board to meet them. Lord Canning was 


although the number of British officers with each corps was (after the Mutiny) 
increased from 3 to 9 with a Cavalry, and 3 to 8 with an Infantry regiment. 

* Oaptaiu after twelve years,^ Mi^or after twenty years, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel after twenty-six years. 


^ Since reduced to eleven years. 
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cordial and pleasafit usual, but I did not thinlt be loolicd well. Lady 
Canning was charaiing as ever; she reproached me for not having 
brought my wife, but when I told her how ill she had been, she agreed 
th4t camp was not quite the place for her. 

Benares, to my mind, is a most disappointing city; the streets are 
narrow and dirty, there are no fine buildings, and it is only interesting 
from its being held so sacred by the Hindus. The view of the city and 
burning ghiits from the river is picturesque and pretty, but there is 
nothing else worth seeing. 

Two days were occupied in getting the camp to Mirzarpur, on the 
opposite banlc of tlie Ganges. There was no bridge, and everything had 
to be taken over in boats; 10,000 men, 1,000 horses, 2,000 camels, 
2,000 bullocks, besides all the tents, carts, and baggage, had to bo 
ferried across the great river. Tlie 180 eJepliauts swain over with their 
7}iahouh on their backs to keep their heads straight and urge them on; 
the stream was rapid, and it was a difficult business to land them safely 
at the other side, but at last it was accomplished, and our only casualty 
was one camel, which fell overboard. 

The march to Jubbulpur lay through very pretty scenery, low hills 
and beautiful jungle, ablaze with the dame-coloured blossom of the 
dhik'tree. Game abounded, and an occasional tiger was killed. Lord 
Canning sometimes accompanied the shooting expeditions, but not 
often, for he w’as greatly engrossed in, and oppressed by, his work, 
which he appeared unable to throw off. Even during the morning’s 
drive he wo.s occupied with papers, and on reaching camp he went 
straight to his office tent, whore he romained tho whole day till dinner¬ 
time, returning to it directly the meal was over, unless there were 
strangers present with whom ho wished to converse. 

At Jubbulpur tho Viceroy held a durbar for the Maharaja Tukaji 
Holkar of Indore, and some minor Chiefs of that part of the country. 
Holkar’s conduct during tlie Mutiny was not altogether above suspicion, 
but, considering that the only troops at his disposal belonged to the 
mutinous Indore Contingent, which consisted mainly of Hindustanis 
enlisted by English officers, over whom he could not be expected to 
exercise much control, Lord Canning gave him the benefit of the doubt, 
and was willhig to attribute Lis equivocal.behaviour tp want of ability 
and thnidity, rather than to disloyalty, and therefore allowed him to 
come to the durbar. 

Another potentate received at this time by the Viceroy was the Begum 
of Bhopal, who, being a powerful and skilful Uulei*, and absolutely 
loyal to the British Government, had afforded us most valuable assist¬ 
ance during the rebellion. Shjd was one of these women whom the 
East has occasionally produced, endowed with conspicuous talent md 
great strength of character, a quality which, from its rarity amongst 
Indian women, gives immense influence to those who possess it. Lord 
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Canning congratulated the Begum on the success with which she had 
governed her country, thanked her for her thnely help, and bestowed 
iipon her a large tract of country as a reward. She was a determined- 
looking little woman, and spoke fluently in her own language ; she 
personally managed the affairs of her State, and wrote a remarkably 
interesting account of her travelling experiences during a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

Just as the Begum took her departure, news was brought in of the 
presence of a tiger two or three luilns from the cantonment, and as 
many of us as could get away started off in pursuit. Not considering 
myself a first-rato shot, I thought 1 should be best employed with the , 
beaters, but, as good luck would have it, the tiger broke from the jungle 
within a few yards of my elephant: I could not resist having a shot, 
and was fortunate enough to knock him over. 

While at Jubbulpur, I visited the famous marble rocks on the 
Nerbudda. We rowed up the river for about a mile, when the strean^ 
began to narrow, and splendid masses of marble came into view. The 
cliffs rise to.about a hundred feet in lieight, pure white below, gradually 
shading off to gray jit tlie top. The water at their base is of a deep . 
brown coloiu:, perfectly trausparcut and smooth, in which the white 
rocks are reflected with the utmost distinctness. In the crevices hang 
numerous beehives, whose inmates one has to bo careful not to disturb, 
for on the bank are the graves of two Englishmen who, having 
incautiously aroused the vicious little creatures, were attacked and 
drowned in diving under the water to escape from their stings. 

A few days later the Viceroy left camp, and proceeded to Lucknow, 
where ho held another durbar for the Talukdors of Oudh. Lady 
Canning continued to march with us to Mirzapur, where I took her on 
board her barge, and bade lier farewell—a last farewell, for I nev^ saw 
this good, beautiful, and gifted woman again. 

The camp being broken up, I returned towards the end of February 
to my work in the Quartermaster-Generars Office at Simla. I found 
the place deep in snow; it looked very beautiful, but the change of 
temperature, from the great heat of Central India to several degrees of 
frost, was somewhat trying. My wife had benefited. greatly from the 
fine bracing air,' and both she and our baby appeared pictures of 
health; but a day or two after ray arrival the little one was taken ill, 
and died within one week of her birthday—our first groat sorrow. 

We passed a very quiet, uneventful summer, and in the 1>eginniilg of 
October we left Siinla for Allahabad, where I had received instructions 
to.prepare a camp for the Viceroy, who h^ arranged to hold an 
investiture of the Sftir of India, the new Order which was originally 
designed to honour the principal Chiefs of India who had done us 
good service, by associating them with some of the highest and most 
distinguished personage^ in England, and a few carefully selected 
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Europeans in India. Lord Canning was the first Grand Master, and 
Sir Hugh Bose the first Knight. 

The durbar at which the Maharajas Sindhia and Patiala, the Bogmn 
of Bhopal, and the Nawab of Rampur were invested, was a most 
imposing ceremony. Tho Begum was the cynosure of all eyes—a 
femalo Knight was a novelty to Europeans as well as to Natives—and 
there was much curiosity as to ho^v she would conduct herself; but no 
one could have behaved w'ith greater dignity or more perfect decorum, 
and she made a pretty little speech in Urdu in reply to Lord Canning’s 
complimentary address. She- was dressed in cloth-of-gold, and wore 
magnificent jewels ; bnt tho ofTect of lier rich costtime was somewhat 
marred by a funny little wreath of artificial flowors, woollen mittens, 
and black worsted stockings with white tips. When my wifo visited 
tho Begum after the durbar, she showed her these curious appendages 
with groat pride, saying she wore them because they were ‘ English 
fashion.* This was the first occasion on which ladies were admitted to 
a durbar, out of compliment to the Begum. 

That evening my wife was taken in to dinner by a man whose manner 
and appearance greatly impressed her, hut she did not catch his name 
when he was introduced; she much enjoyed his conversation during 
(finner, which tvas not to be wondered at, for, before she left tho table, 
he told her his name was Bartle Frcrc.* She never saw him again, 
but she filways says ho interested her more than almost any of the 
many distinguished men she has since mot. 

From Alli^bad tho Viceroy again visited Lucknow, this timo with 
tho object of urging upon the Talukdars tho suppression of the horrible 
custom of female infanticido, which had its origin in the combined 
pride and poverty of the Rajputs. ]n various parts of India attempts 
had been made, with more or less success, to put a stop to this inhuman 
practice. But not much impression had been made in Oudh, in 
consequence of the inordinately large dowries dorufuided from the 
Rajput fathers of marriageable daughters. Two liundred Talukdars 
attended Lord Canning’s last durbar, and, in reply to his feeling and 
telling speech, declared their firm determination to do their'best to 
discourage the evil. 

The Commander-iii'Chief had decided to pass the winter in marching 
through the Punjab, and inspecting the different stations for troops in 
the north of India. The Head-Quarters camp had, therefore, been 
foimed at Jullundur, and thither wo proceeded when the gathering at 
Allahabad had di-^persed. We had but just arrived, when we were 
shocked and grieved beyond measure to hear of Lady Canning’s death. 
Instead of accompanying the Viceroy to Allahabad slie liad gone to 
Darjeeling, and on her return, anxious to make sketches of the beautiful 


• The late Sir Bartle Frere, Bart, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 
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jungle scenery, she arranged, alas I contrary to the advice of those with 
her, to spend one night in the teraiy* where she contracted jungle- 
fever, to which she succumbed ten days after Tier return to Ctilcutta. 
Her death was a real personal sorrow to all who had the privilege of 
knowing her; what must it have been to her husband, returning to 
England without the helpmate wdio had shared and lightened the 
burden of his anxieties, and gloried in the success which crowned his 
eventful career in India. 

The Comiuandcr-in-Chief arrived in the middle of November, and 
all the oflicerH of the Hoad-Quarters camp went out to meet him, I 
was mounted on a spirited nutmeg-gray Arab, a present from AlJgood. 
Sir Hugh greatly fancied Arabian horses, and immedjately. noticed 
mine. He called me up to hiuj, and asked me where I got him, and 
of what caste he was. From that moment he never varied in the 
kindness and consideration with which he treated me, and I always 
fancied I owed his being well disposed towards me from the very first 
to the fact that I was riding my handsome little Arab that day; he 
loved a good horse, and liked his staff to be well mounted, A few days 
afterwords he told me he wished me to accompany him on the fiying 
tours he proposed to make from time to time, in order to see more of 
the country and troops than would bo possible if he marched altogether 
with the big camp. 

We wont to Umritsar, Mi.'m Mir, and Sialkot; at each place there 
were^ the usual inspections, mess dinners, and entertainments. The 
Chiefs visit made a break in the ordinary life of a cantonment, and 
the residents were glad to take advantage of it to get up various 
festivities; Sir Hugh, too, was most hospitably inclined, so that there 
was always a great deal to do besides actual duty when we arrived at 
a station. 

Jamu, where the Ruler of Kashmir resides during the winter, is not 
far from Sialkot, so Sir Hugh was tempted to accept an invitation from 
the Maharaja to pay him a visit and enjoy some good pig-sticking, to 
my mind the finest sport in the world. His Highness entertained us 
right royally, and gave ns excellent sport, but our pleasure was marred 
by the Chief having a bad fall: he had got the first spear off a fine 
boar, who, feeling himself wounded, turned and charged, knocking 
over Sir Hugh’s horse. All three lay in a heap together; the pig was 
dead, the horse was badly ripped up, and the Chief showed no signs of 
life. We carried him back to Jamu on a cliarpoyy'\ and when he 
regained consciousness we found that no great harm was done beyond 
a severely bruised face and a badly sprained leg, which, though still 
very painful two or three days later, did not prevent the plucky old 
fellow from riding over the battle-field of Chilianwalla: 

* The fover-^ving tiact of country at the foot of the Himalayas. 

t Native string bc^. 
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Very soon after this Noruum, who was then Adjutant-General of the 
Army, left Head-Quarters to take up the appointment of Secretary to 
the Govermnent of India in the Military Depart;nent. Before we 
parted he expressed a hope that I would soon follow him, as a vacancy 
in the Department was about to take place, which he said he was sure 
Lord Canning would allow him to offer to me. Norman was succeeded 
as Adjutant-General of the Indian Army by Edwin Johnson, the last 
officer who filled that post, as it was done away with when the amal¬ 
gamation of the services was carried into effect. 

Two marches from Jhcluju my wife was suddenly taken alarmingly 
ill, and had to remain behind when the camp moved on. Sir Hugh 
Bose most kindly insisted on leaving liis doctor (Longhurst) in charge 
of her, and told me I must stay with her as long ns was necessary. 
Eor throe whole weeks wo remained on the encamping ground of 
SoliHwar; at tlu‘ end of that time, thanks (Immanly speaking) to the 
skill and care of our Doctor, she was sufliciently recovered to be j)ut 
mto a doolie and carried to Lahore, I riding a camel by her side, for 
my horses had gone on with the camp. 

While at Lahore I received a most kind letter froni Norman, offering 
me the post in the Secretariat which he had jJready told me was about 
to becojue vacant. After some hesitation—for the Socrotariat had its 
attriwtions, particularly as regarded pay—1 decided to decline the 
proffered appointment, as my acceptance of it would have taken me 
away from purely military work and the chance of service in the field. 
I left my wife on tlie high-road to recovery, and hurried after the camp, 
overtaking it at Peshawar just in time to accompany the Commander- 
in-Chief on his ride along the Derajat frontier, a trip I should have 
been very sorry to have missed. We posited every station from Kohat 
to liajanpur, a ride of about 440 miles. Brigadier-General Neville 
Chamberlain, who was still commanding the Punjab Frontier Force, 
met us at Kohat, and remained with us to the end. We did from 
twenty-five to forty miles a day, and our baggage and sen^ants, carried 
on riding-camels, kept up with us. 

This was my first expericjieo of a part of India with which I had 
later so much to do, suid which always interested me greatly. At the 
time of which I am writing it was a wild and lawless tract of country. 
As we left Kohat wo met the bodies of four murdered men being 
carried in, but were told there was nothing imusual in such a sight. 
On one occasion General Chamberlain introduced to Sir Hugh Bose 
two young Khtins, fine, handsome fellows, who were apparently on 
excellent terms. A few days later we were told that one of them, had 
been murdered by his companion, there having been a blood-feud between 
their families for generations; although these two liad been brought 
up together, and liked each other, the one whose dan had last lost a 
momber by the foud felt himself in honour boupd to sacrifice his friend. 
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When 1 rejoined my wife at the end of the tour, I found her a great 
dual worse than her letters had led me to expect, but she had been much 
cheered by the arrival of a sister who had come out to pay us a visit, 
and who lived with us until she married an old friend and brother 
officer of mine named Sladen. Wo remained at Umballa till the end 
of March; the only noteworthy circumstance that occurred there was 
a parade for announcing to the troops that Karl Canning had departed, 
and that the Karl of Klgin and Kincardine was now Viceroy of India. 

There are few men whose conduct of affairs has been so severely 
criticized as Lord Canning’s, but there are still fewer who, as Governors 
or Viceroys, have had to deal with sucli an overwhelming crisis as the 
Mutiny. While the want of appreciation Lord Canning at first dis¬ 
played of the magnitude of that crisis may, wuth perfect justice, be 
attributed to the fact that most of his advisers had gained their ex¬ 
perience only in Lower liengal, and had therefore a very imperfect 
knowledge of popular feeling throughout India, the very large measure 
of success which attended his subsequent action w’as undoubtedly due 
to his own ability and sound judgment. 

That by none of Lord Canning’s responsible councillors could the 
extent of the Mutiny, or the position in Upper India, have been grasped, 
was evident from the telegram* sent from Calcutta to the Commander- 
iri-Chief on the Slat May, tliree weeks after the revolt at Meerut had 
occurred; but from the time Lord Canning left Calcutta in January, 
1868, and had the opportunity of seeing and judging for himself, all that 
he did was wise and vigorous. 

Outwardly Lord Canning was cold and re8er\"od, the result, I think, 
of extreme sensitiveness; for he was without doubt very warm-hearted, 
and was greatly liked and respected by those about him, and there was 
universal regret throughout India when, three months after his 
departure, the news of his death was received. 

We returned to Simla early in April. The season passed much as 
other seasons had passed, except that there was rather more gaiety. 
The new Viceroy remained in Calcutta; but Sir Hugh Rose had had 
quite enough of it the year before, so he came up to the Hills, and 
established himself at ‘ Barnes Court.* He was very hospitable, and 
havingmy sister-in-law to chaperon, my wife went out rather more than 
she had cared to do in previous years. We spent a good deal of our 
time also at Mashobra, a lovely place in the heart of the Hills, about 
six miles from Simla, where the Chief had a house, which he was good 
enough to frequently place at our disposal, when not making use of it 

* * Your force of Artillery will enable us to dispose of Delhi with certainty, 
I therefore beg that you will detach one Kuropcan Infantry regiment and a 
small force of European Cavalry to the south of Delhi, without keeping them 
for operations tliere, so that Aligarh may be recovered and CaAvnpore relieved 
imm^iatelj’. ’ , 
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iiimvelf. It was an agreoabl« change, and one wliioh we all greatly 
annoyed. But at the best one gets very tired of the Hills by the close 
of tlw summer, and 1 was glad to siart off towards the end of €)etober 
with my wife and her sixtier for Agra, where this year the Head- 
Quarters camp was to be formed, as the Chief had settled, the oold- 
weather tour was to begm with a march through Bundettazrd and 
Central India, the theatre of his successful campaign. * . * 

ll'he second march out we were startled by being told, when yre awokV 
iba the moruing, that Colonel Gawler, the Dcputy-Adjuta<rt>Gdheral of 
Queen’s troops, had been badly wounded m the night by a thief, who 
got into his tent with the object of stealing a large sum of money Gaoler» 
had received from the bank the pievious day, and for greater safety had* 
placed under his pillow when he went to bed. In the middle of the 
night hiB wife awoke him, saying there was someone in the tent, and 
by the dim light of a small oil-lamp bo could just see a dark figure 
creeping along the floor. He sprang out of bed and seized the robber; 
but the latter, being perfoc'tly naked and oiled all over, slipped tbi^ugh 
his hands and wriggled under the wall of the tent. Gawler caught him . 
by the leg just as ho was disappearing, and they struggled outside to- 
ge^er. Wlien despairing of being able to make his escape, the thief 
stabbed Gawler several times with a knife, which was tied by a string 
to hiB wnst. By this time Mt& Gawler had been able to arouse two ^ 
Kafiir servants, one of whom tried to seize the miscreant, but in his turn 
was stabbed. The second servant, howe^ er, was more wary, and suc¬ 
ceeded in oapturiug the thief; Kafiir fashion, ho knocked all the breath 
out of his body by running at him head down and butting him in the 
stomach, when it become easy to bind the miscreant hand and foot. It 
was a bad part of the country for thieves; and when some four weeke 
later 1 went off on a fiying tour with the Commander-in-Chief, I did 
not leave iny wife quite us happily as usual. But neither she nor her 
sister was afraid. Each night they sent everything at all valuable to be 
placed under the care of the guard, and havmg taken this precaution, 
were quite easy in their minds. 

'When the camp reached Gwalior, the Maharaja Sindbia seemed to 
think he could not do enough to show his gratitude to Sir Hugh Bose 
for hie opportune help in June, 1658,'*'' when the Gwalior troops 
mutinied, and joined tlic rebel army under the Bani of Jhansi and 

* Aitei tlie csptuio <if Kalpi iu May, 1858, Sir Hugh Rose, worn out ^ith 
fatigue and successive sunstrokes, was oavised by his medical ofHoer to return 
at once to Bombay ; liis leave had been grouted, and his successor (Brigadier- 
Gcueral Napier) iuid been apj>omted, intcUigenoe reached him to the 
effect tliat the reliel army, under Xcmtia Topi and the Rani of Jhansi, had been 
Joined hy the wliule of Sindhia’s troops and were in poseession of Uie foit of 
Gwdlioi with its weli-siipplied arsenaL Sir Ho^ Bose at once cancelled hie 
leave, pushed on to GwaiiCr, >Bnd by the 80th of June had re-captured all 
Sipdhia’s guns and placed him s^dn in posaession oC his cspltaL 
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Tantla Tfie divy aftet our arriToi Sindhla beld a graiid review of 

‘ his mw (i^y in,honour of our Chief. The ateirt.day there was an open- 
ait enter^mfient in the Phulbagh (garden « flowers); the thM a 
plenio anij^ elephant fight, which, by the way, was a very tame aflair. 
We .'had herved ourselves to see something rather terrific, instead of 
which the great creatures twisted their trunks about each other in quite. ^ 
a playfuji^ nfazmer, and directly the play seemed to be turning into 
eamestlitkey were separated by their mahouts, being much too valuable 
to be allowed to injure themselves. Each day there was some kind of 
entertainment { pig-sticking or shooting expeditions in tho morning, and ; 
banquqfcs, fireworks, and illuminations in the evening. 

Q-walior is an interesting place. The fort is pictures^quely sihaatp^..,' 
above a perpendicular cliff; the road up to it is very steep, and it'mdal 
have been almost impregnable in former days. It was made doubly 
interesting to us by Sir Hugh Bose explaining how he attacked it, and 
pointing out the spot where the Eoni of Jhansi was lulled in a charge 
of the 8 th Hussars. 

Our nest holt was .Thansi. Here also Sir Hugh had a thrilling tale 
to toll of its capture, and of his having to fight the battle of the Betwa 
against a large force brought to the assistance of the rebels by Ton^a 
Topi, while the siege was actually being carried on. 

From Jhansi the big camp marched to LucknoW, vid Cawnpor^ 
while the Chief with a small staff (of whicli I was one) and light ten1», 
made a detour by Haugor, Jubbdpur, and Allaliabad. We travelled 
through pretty jungle for the most part, interspersed with low hills, and 
we had altogether a very enjoyable trip. Sir Hugh was justly proud of 
the splendid service the Central India Field Force had performed 
his command; and, as we rode along, it delighted him to point out 
various places where he had come in contact with the rebels. 

While at Allahabad, on the 13th January—quite the coolest time of 
the yeoT '—I had a slight sunstroke, which it took mo a Very lobg time 
to get over completely. The sensible custom introduced by Lord Clyde, 
of wearing helmets, was not always adhered to, and Sir Hug^ Bose was 
rather fond of cocked hats. On this occasion I was wearing this—^for 
India—most unsuitable head-dress, and, as ill-luck would have it, the , 
Chief k^t me out rather late, going over the ground where the present 
oantonm^t stands. I did not feel anything at the time, but on hour 
later 1 was suddenly seized with giddiness emd nokness, and for a short 
time X could neither see nor hear. Plentiful douches of cold water 
brought me round, and 1 was well enough in the afternoon to go lUth 
the Chief to inspect the fort; but for months afterwards 1 never lost 
the pain in my head, and for many years I was very susceptible to the 
evfl influence of the sun's rays. 

We readOidd Lucknow towards the .middle of January. Here, as. 
^where, we had constant j^arades and mspeotiems, fOr ^Bir Hugh 
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carried out his duties in the most thorough manner, and spared himself 
no trouble to secure the citiciency and the well-being of the soldier. At 
the same time, ho was careful not to neglect his social duties; he took 
a prominent part in all amusements, and it was mainly due to his liberal 
support that we were able to keep up a small pack of hounds with 
Head-Quarters, which afforded us much enjoyment during the winter 
months. 

From Lucknow we marched through Bareilly, Mecrat, and Umballa, 
and the 30th klarch saw us all settled at Simla for the season. 

Barly in April Lord Elgin jirrived in Simla for the hot weather, and 
from that time to the present, Simla has continued to bo the Head* 
Quarters of the G-overnment during the summer months. 

About this time the changes necessitated by the amnlgamation of the 
sendees took place in the army staff. Edwin Johnson lost his appoint¬ 
ment in consoquonce, and Colonel Haythorno,* Adjutant-General of 
Queen's troops, became Adjutant-General of the Army in India, with 
Donald Stewart as his deputy. The order linodting the tenure of 
employment on the staff in the same grade to five years was also now 
introduced, which entailed my good friend Arthur Becher vacating the 
Quartermaster-Generalship, after having held it for eleven years. He 
was succeeded by Colonel Baton, with Lumsdon as his deputy, and 
^harles Johnson (brother of Edwin Johnson) and myself as assistants 
in the Department. 


CHAPTEK XXXV. 

Ik the autumn of 18C3, while we were preparing for the usual winter 
tour, Sir Hugh Koso, who had accompanied Lord Elgin on a trip 
through the hills, telegraphed to the Head-Quarters stall to join him 
at Mian Mir without delay. 

The news which greeted us on our arrival was indeed disturbing. 
Lord Elgin was at Dharmsala in a dying condition, and the Chief had 
been obliged to leave him and push on to Laliore, in consequence of 
unsiiitisfcactory reports from Brigadier-General Chamberlain, who was 
just then commanding on expedition which had been sent into the 
mountains near Peshawar, and had met with unexpected opposition. 
The civil authorities on the spot reported that there existed a great 
deal of excitement all along the border, that the tribes were collecting 
in numbers, that emissaries from Kabul, had appeared amongst 
them, and that, unless reinforcements could be sent up at once, the 
Government would be involved in a war which must inevitably lead to 
the most serious complications, not only on the frontier, but with 

* The late General Sir Edmund Haythome, K.C.B. 
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Afghanistan. In so grave a light did the Lieutenaht-Govornor, Sir 
Bobert Montgomery, view the position, that he contemplated the force 
being withdrawn and the undertaking abandoned. 

Sir Hugh had had nothing to do with the despatch of this expedition; 
it had been decided on by the Government of India in consultation 
with the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. When the Commandeis 
in-Chief was communicated with, he expressed himself adverse to the 
proposal, and placed his views at length before the Government, 
pointing out the inexpediency of entering a difficult and unknown 
country, unless the troops \rere properly equipped with transport, 
supplies, and reserve ammunition; that time did not permit of their 
being so equipped before the winter sot in; and that, to provide a force 
of 5,000 men (the strength considered necessary by the Government), 
the frontier would have to bo dangerously weakened. Moreover, he. 
gave it as his opinion that it would be better to postpone operations 
until the spring, when everything could be perfectly arranged. Sub¬ 
sequent events proved how sound was this advice. But befoi^ pro¬ 
ceeding with my nan-ative it will be as well to explain the circumstances 
with led the authorities to undertake tliis expedition. 

In 1857, when all our resources were required to quell internal 
tumult, the Hindustani fanatics'^ took the opportunity to stir up dis¬ 
turbances all along the Yusaf/ai frontier of the Peshawar district, 
aided by the rebel sepoys who had iled to thorn for protection, they 
made raids upon our border, and committed aU kinds of atrocities. 
We were obliged, therefore, to send an expedition against them in 1858, 
which resulted in their being driven from their stronghold, Sitana, 
and in the neighbouring tribes being bound down to prevent them re- 
occupying that place. Three years later the fanatics returned to their 
former haunts and built up a new settlement at Malka; the'old 
troubles recommenced, and for two years they had been allowed to go 
on raiding, murdering, and attacking our outposts with impunity. It 
was, therefore, quite time that measures should be taken to effectually 
lid the frontier of these disturbers of the peace, provided such measures 
could have been decided lipon early enough in the year to ensmre sxiccess. 

* lu 1825 a religious adventurer from Bareilly made bis appearance on the 
Yusafzai frontier with about forty Hindustani foDoweis, and gave out that 
he was a man of suiwrior sanctity, and liad a divine {;«>inniand to wage a war 
of extermination, with the aid of all true heUevers, against tlic infidel. After 
studying Arabic at Delhi, he q^rooi’cded to Mee,ca by way of Calcutta, and 
during this journey his doctrines had obtained so great an ascendency over 
the minds of tlie Mahomedans of Bengal tliat they have ever since supplied 
the colony wliicli Syad Ahmed Shah founded in Yusafzai with money and 
recruits. The Syad was eventually slain fighting amiinst the Sikhs, but his 
followers Cvstablished themselves at Sitana, and in the neighbourhood of that 
place they continue to flourish, notwithstanding that we have destroyed their 
settlements more than once during the last forty years. 
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The'Punjab P^ovemmen’fc advocated the despatch of a very strong 
force. Accordingly, two colamna were employed, the base of one 
being in the Pcshawaf Malloy, and that of the other in Hazara. The 
Peshawar colunm was to,move by the Umbeyla Pass, the Buner 
frontier^ and the Chamla valley, thus operating on the enemy’s line of 
retreat. This route would not have been chosen, had not Chamberlain 
been assured by the civil authorities that no hostility need be feared 
from the Bunerwals, even if 'their country had to be entered, as they 
Juid given no trouble for fifteen 3 ’ears, and their spiritual head, the 
Akbund of Swat,* had no sympatliy with the fanatics. It was not, 
tlierefore, considered necessary to warn the Buner people of our 
appfdach until preparations wore completed; indeed, it was thought 
unadvisable bo do so, as it was important to keep Iho proposed line of 
advance secret. The strength of the force was 6,000 men, with 19 guns, 
but to make up these numbers the stations in Upper India had to be 
considerably weakened, and there was no reserve nearer than Lahore. 

The Peshawar coluniut being all ready for a start, a Proclatnation 
was forwarded to the Buner and other neighl^ouring trib‘c«, inforiniiig 
them of the object of the otpedition, and stating* that there was no 
intention of interfering with them or their possessions. 

On the following morning, the 20th October, the Umbeyla Pass was 
entered, and by noon the kofcalj was reached without any resistance to 
speak of j but, from information brought in, it was evident that any 
further advance would bo stoiitly opposed. The road turned out to be 
mwh more difficiilt than had been anticipated, and the hurriedly 
collected transport proved unequal to the strain. - Not a single baggage 
animal, except the ammunition mules, got up that night; indeed, it 
was not until the morning of the 22 nd—more than forty-eight hours 
after they started—that the rear guard reached the kotal, a distiince of 
only six miles. As soon as it arrived Colonel Alex. Taylor, B.E^was 
sent off with q body of Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Probyn, to 
reconnoitre the road in front. The delay in reaching the top of the 

* The Akhutid of Swat was a man of seventy vears of age at the time of the 
Umbeyla expedition ; he liad led a holy life, and liad gained mch an inHucnce 
over the luinds of Maliomedaus in general, that they believed he was supplied 
by supernatural means with the necessaries of life, and that every moniing, on 
rising from his i>rayci*s, a sum of money sufl&cicnt lor the day’s cxpendituro 
was found under his praying eatpet. 

t The Peshawar column consisted of half of 19th Company Royal Artillery, 
No. 3 Punjab Light Picld Battery, the Peshawar and Hazara Mountain 
Batteries, the Tlst and lOlst Foot, the Guides, one troop llth Bengal Lancers, 
one company Bengal Sapi>ers and Minors, 14th Sikhs, 20tf) Punjal) Infantry, 
32nd Pioneers, 1st, 3ra, 5th and 8 tli Punjab Infantry, and 4th and 6 th 
Gurkhas. The Hazara column consisted of a wing ot the Diet Foot, 300 
Native Cavalry, a regiment of Native lufantiy and eight guns, holding 
Barband, Torbcla, and Topi on the Ipdus. 

' t The highest point of a pass crossing a mountain range. 
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pass had given the tribes time to collect,"; and when the reconnoitring 
party entered the Chauila valley tho Bunei:walB could be seen about 
two miles and a half qff, occupyingfin force the'r^tnge which sfeparates 
Buner and Chamla. Whatever‘may have been their first intention, 
they apparently could not resist tlie temptation to try and cut off this 
small body of Cavalry, for our horsemen on.thoir return journey found 
a large number of the- trusted Bjinor tribe attempting to olock tho 
mouth of the pass. A ejiarge was made, but mounted men could not 
do much in such a hilly country; the proceedings of tho Bunerwals,' 
how'ever, had been observed from the kotal, and “Major Brownlo\v^,* 
with some of his own regiment (the 20th Punjab Infantry), was sent 
to the assistance of the party. A haiul-io-hand fight ensued, and tho 
enemy pressed our troops closely on their way back, coming right in 
amongst them With the utmost daring. 

There was now brought in to the Coinraissiouer by a spy the copy of 
a letter from the Hindustani fiinatics, addressed to the Bunerwah, 
telling them not to be taken in by our assurances that our only object 
was mO punish the fanatics, for our real intentions were to annex Chamla, 
Bimor, and Swat. This letter no doul)t aroused the suspicions of the 
tribes, and, encouraged by the slowness of our movements, they all 
joined against us from Buner, Mahabau, and the Black Mountain. 

On tho ^8rd large bodies of men with numerous standards were 
bo seen approaching the mouth of the pass, and a day or two later a 
report was received that our foes were to have tlie support of the 
Akhund of Swat, which meant a most formidable accession of moj^l 
as well as material str(?ngtli, and put a stop, for tho time being, to any 
possibility of a successful advance being made with the force at 
Chamberlain’s disposal. 

The position occupied by our troops was enclosed on the left (west) 
by thq Guru Mountain, which separates Umbeyla from Buner, and on 
the right (oast) by a range of hills, not quite so high. The main 
piquet on the Guru occupied a position upon some precipitous cliffs 
known as the Eagle’s Nest, while that on the right was designated the 
‘ Crag piquet.’ The Eagle’s Nest was only large enough to accom¬ 
modate 110 men, so 120 more were placed under the shelter of some 
rocks at its base, and the renininder of the troops told off for the 
defence of the left piquet were drawn up on and about a rocky -knoll, 
400 feet west of the Eagle’s Neat. 

Some 2,000 of the enemy occupied a breastwork on the crest of a 
spur of the Ghiru Mountain; and about noon on the 26th they moved 
down, and with idud shouts attacked the Eagle’s Nest. Their match¬ 
lock men posted themselves to the greatest advantage in a wood, and 
opened a galling fire upon our defences, while ^their swordsmen made 


* Now Gooeral Sir Charles Brownlow, G.C.B. 
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a determined advance. The nature of the ground prevented oiir gune 
from being brought to bear‘upon the assailants, and they were thus 
able to get across the open space in front of the piquet, and plant their 
standards close under its parapet. For some considerable time they 
remained in this position, oil our efforts to dislodge them proving of no 
avail. Eventually, however, they were forced to give way, and were 
driven up the hill, leaving the ground covered With their dead, and a 
great many wounded, who wore taken into our hospitals and carefully 
treated, while a still greater number were carried off by their friends. 
Our losses were, 2 British officers, 1 Native officer, and 26 men killed; 
and 2 British officers, 7 Native officers, and 86 men wounded. 

The day following the fight the Bunerwals were told thj^y might 
carry away their dead, and we took advantage of their acceptance of 
this permission to reason with them as to the uselessness of an unneces¬ 
sary sacrifice of their tribesmen, which would be the certain result of 
further opposition to us. Their demeanour was courteous, and they 
conversed freely with General Chamberlain and Colonel Beynell 
Taylor, the Commissioner, but they made it evident that they were 
determined not to give in. 

Our position had now become rather awkward ; there was a combina¬ 
tion against us of all the tribes between the Indus and the Kabul rivers, 
and their numbers could not be less than 15,000 armed men. Muthal 
animosities were for the time allowed to remain in abeyance, and the' 
tribes all fiocked to fight under the Akhund’s standard in the interests 
of their common faith. Moreover, there was trouble in the rear from 
the people along the Yusafzai border, who assisted the enemy by 
worrying our lines of communication. Undtir these changed condi¬ 
tions;' and with such an inadequate force, Chamberlain came to the 
conclusion that, for the moment, be could only remain on the defensive, 
and trust to time, to the discouragement which repeated unsuccessful 
attacks were sure to produce on the enemy, and to the gradual decrease 
of their numbers, to break up the combination against us; for, as these 
tribesmen only bring with them the quantity of food they are able to 
carry, as soon as it is finished they are bound to suspend operations 
till more can be procured. 

For three weeks almost daily attacks were made on our position; the 
enemy fought magnificently, some of them being killed inside our 
batteries, and twice they gained possession of the ‘ Crag piquet,* the 
key of the position, which it* was essential,, should be retaken at all 
hazards. On the second occasion General Chamberlain himself led the 
attacking party, and was so severely wounded that he was obliged to 
relinquish the command of the force. 

Tho Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, being convinced that rein¬ 
forcements wore necessary, in consultation with Colonels Durand* and 

* The lato Sir Henry Marion Durand, K.C.iS.I.,C.B., afterwards Lieutenant* 
Governor of the Puiyab. 
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Norman (the Foreign and Military Secretaries, who ,had come to 
Lahore to meet the Viceroy), and without w^ting for the sanction of 
.the Commander-in-Chief, ordered to the frontier the three regiments 
which had been detailed for the Viceroy’s camp,* as well os the 98rd 
IJighliinders, then at Sialkot; and when Sir Hugh Rose on his arrival 
at Lahore heard of the heavy losses the expeditionary force had sus¬ 
tained, and of General Chamberlain being horB de combat from his 
woimd, further reinforcements from every direction were hurried to the 
front. Subsequ^tly, however, it became a question whether the troops 
should not be withdrawn altogether, and the punishment of the fanatics 
given up, the Government of India and the Punjab Government being 
completely in accord in favouring tins view, while the Commissioner of 
Peshawar, Major James (who had succeeded Roynell Taylor),+ and 
Sir Hugh Rose wore as strongly opposed to a retrograde movement. 
The Commander-in-Chief pointed out to the Government that ihe loss 
of prestige and power wo must sustain by retiring from the Umbeyla 
. Pass would be more disastrous, both from a military and political point 
of view, than anything that could happen save the destruction of the 
force itself, and that General Chamberlain, on whose sound judgment 
he could rely, was quite sure that a retirement was unnecessary. 

Unfortunately at this time the Viceroy died at Dharmsala, and the 
question remained in abeyance pending the arrival of Sir William 
Uepison, Governor of Madras, who was coming round to take over the 
jfeins of ‘ Government until a successor to Lord Elgin should be sent 
from England. 

In the meantime Sir Hugh Rose was most anxious to obtain exact 
information respecting our position at . Umbeyla, the means of operating 
from it, the nature of the ground—in fact, all details which could only 
be satisfactorily obtained by sending someone to report on the situation, 
with whom he had had personal communication regarding the points 
about which he required to be enlightened. He therefore determined 
to despatch two of&cers on special service, whose duty it would be to 
put the Commander-in-Chief in possession of all the facts of the case; 
accordingly, Colonel Adyef (Deputy-Adjutant-General of Royal 
Artillery) and I were ordered to proceed to Umbeyla without delay, 

Adyo proved a most charming travelling companion, clever «and 
entertaining, and I think wo both enjoyed our journey. We reached 
'the pass on the *i5th November. 

There had been no fighting for some days, and most of the wounded 
had been removed. Sir Neville Chamberlain was stiU in camp, and I 
sorry to find him suffering greatly from his wound. We were 

.V 

* Ttb’Roval Fusiliers, 23rd Pioneers, and 24th Punjab Native Infantry. 

t Reynell Taylor remained with the force as political officer. 

t General Sir John Adyc, G.C.B. 
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much interested in going over the piquets and listeiiing to tho story of 
the different'attacke made upon thefti; which had evidently been con¬ 
ducted by the enemy with as mucli s^fill ae courage!'*' The loyalty of 
our Native* soldiers struck rue as having been most remarkable. Not 
a single desertion had occurred, although all the Native regiments 
* engaged, with the exception of the Gurkhas and Punjab Pioneers, hod 
amongst them members of the several tribes we were fighting, and 
many of oui' soldiers were even closely related to some of the hostile 
tribesmen; on one occasion a young Buncr sepoy actually recognized 
his own father amongst the enemy's dead when the fight was over>t 
Wo listened to many talcs of the gallantry of tho British officers. 
Tho names of Brownlow, Keyes,J and Hughes § were on everyone’s 
lips, and Brownlow’s defence of the Eagle’s Nest on the 26th October, 
and of tho ‘ Crag piquet ’ on the 12th November, spoke volumes for his 
coolness and pluck, and for the implicit faith reposed in him by the 
men of the''20th Punjab Infantry, the regiment he had raised in 1857 
when but a subaltern. In his official report the General remarked 
that * io Major Brownlow’s determination and personal example he 
attributed the preservation of the “ Crag piquet.” ’ And Keyes’s 
recapture of tho same piquet was described by Sir Neville as ‘ a most 
brilliant exploit, stamping Major Keyes as an officer possessing some 
of the highest military qualifications.’ Brownlow and Keyes wore both 
Vecommended’for the Victoria Cross. 

i 

■ * Tilt‘expedition was an admirable school tor training men in outpost duty. 
The Patliana and Gurkhiis were quite at home at such work, and hot only able 
to take care of themselves, but when stalked by the enemy were equal to a 
countei>-stalk. often most sue(*eHsful. The enemy used to joke with Brownlow’s 
and Keyes’s men on these oeca.sion8, and say, ‘ Wc don’t want you. Where 
are the Itil jjagHwalas? [as the 14th Sikhs were called from their lal jHtgris 
(red turbape)] br iho fj(}ralfi<f [tlic Knro|>ean8] ? They arc bettiT shikar [sport] !* 
i he tribesmen soon discovered that the Sikhs and Europeans, though full of 
light, wci*© very lielpless on the hill-side, and could not keep their heads 
under cover. » 

Colouel Reynell Tayh)r, whilst bearing like testinjony to the good amduct 
of the Pathan soldiery, said the jwi-sonal influence of officers will always be 
found to be the only stand-by for the Government interests when the religious 
cry is raised, and the fidelity of onr troops is being tampered with. Pay, 

} )ensions, and orders of merit may. and would, be cast to the mnds when the 
lonour of tho faith was in the scale ; but to snap the associations of yeara. 
and to tnm in his hour of need against the man whom ho has proved to be 
just ^iid worthy, whom he has noted in the hour of danger, and praised as a 
hero to his family, is just what a Pathan will not do—to liis honour be it 
said. The fact was that the ofiicers in camx> had, been so long and kindly 
associated witli thtnr soldiers that tho latter were willing to set them before 
their gx-eat religious teacher, the Akhund of Swat (‘Records of Expeditions 
against the North-West Frontier Tribes ’). 

X The late General Sir Charles K^es, O.C.B. 

S Tilt late Major-Gfincral T. E. Hughes, C.B., Royal Artillery, 
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. We (Adyo. and 1) had no difficulty in making up our minds as to 
the course which ought to be taken. The column' wa^ daily being 
strengthened by the arrival of reinforcements, and' although the 
combination of the tribesmen was still formidable, the enemy were 
showing signs of being' disheartened by their many losses, and of a 
wish to come to terms. 

Having consulted the civil and military authorities on the spot, we 
informed the Commander-in-Chief that they were of opinion a with¬ 
drawal would be most imwiso, and that it was hoped that on the 
arrival of General Garvock* (Chamberlain’s successor) an advance 
would be made into the Chamla vtdley, for there would then be a 
sufficient number of troops to undertake an onward move, as well as 
to hold the present position, which, as we told the Chibf, was one of 
the strongest wo had ever seen. 

Sir William Denison reached Calcutta on the 2nd December. A 
careful study of the correspondence in connexion with the Umbeyla 
expedition satisfied him that the Commander-in-Chief’s views were 
correct, and that a retirement would be unwise. 

' Sir Hugh Bose had previously requested to be allowed to personally 
conduct the operations, and in anticipation of the Government acceding 
to his request, he had sent a light camp to Hasan Abdal, ,,from which 
place ho intended to push on to Umbeyla; and with the object of' 
collecting troops near the frontier, where they would be available as 
a reserve should the expedition not bo soon and satisfactorily settled, 
he desired me to select an encamping-ground between Bawal Pindi and 
Attock suitable for 10,000 men. 

Leaving Adye in the pass, I started for Attock, where I spent three 
days riding about in search of a promising site for the> camp. I 
settled upon a place near Hasan Abdal, which, however, was not in the 
end mode use of. The people of the country were very helpful to me f 
indeed, when they heard 1 hod been a friend of John Nicholson, they 
seemed to think they could not do enough for mo, and deli^ted^ in 
talking of their old leader, whom they declared to be the greatest man 
they bad ever known. 

On my return I marched up the pass with the Rev. W. G. Oowiot 
and Probyn, who, with 400 Cavalry, had been ordered to the front to 
be in readinoss for a move into the Chamla valley. James, the Com¬ 
missioner, had been working to detach the Bunerwals from the com¬ 
bination against us, and on the afternoon of our arrival a deputation 
of their headmen arrived in camp, and before their departure the next 
morning they promised to accompany a force proceeding to destroy 
Malka, and to expel the Hindustani fanatics from the Buner country. 

* Tlio late General Sir John Garvock, G.C.B. 
t Now Bishop of Auckland and Primate of New Zealand. ^ 

• s 

,. 19 
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Later, however, a moseenger came in to Bay they couM not fulfil tlieir 
promiBe, being unable to resist the pressure brought to bear upon them 
by their oo-rehgionists. The man further reported that large numbers 
of fresh tribesmen had appeared on the scone, and that it was intended 
to attack us on the 16th. He advised the ComiulsBiouer to take the 
initiative, and gave him to understand that if wo advanced the Buner- 
wols would stand aloof. • 

Sir Hugh Rose had been accorded permission to take command of 
the troops in the field, and had sent word to General Garvock not * to 
attempt any operations until further orders.’ James, however, think¬ 
ing that the situation demanded immediate action, as disturbances had 
broken out in other parts of the Peshawar valley, deprecated delay, 
and pressed Garvock to advance, telling him that a successful. fight 
would put matters straight. Garvock consented to follow the Commis¬ 
sioner’s advice, an'd arranged to move on the following day. 

The force was divided into three columns. The first and second— 
consisting of about 4,800 men, and commanded respectively by Colonel 
W. Turner, C.B.,* and Lieutenant-Colonel Wildo, C.B.—were to form 
the attacking party, while the third, about 3,000 strong, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan,f was to be left for the 
protection of the camp. • 

At daybreak, on the 16th, the troops for the advance, unencum¬ 
bered by tents or baggage, and each man carrying, two days’ rations, 
assembled at the base of the ‘Crag piquet.’ Turner, an excellent 
officer, who during the short time he had been at Umbeyla had 
inspired great confidence by his soldierly qualities, had on the previous 
afternoon reieonnoitred to the right of the camp, and had discovered 
that about 4,000 men wore holding the village of Lolu, from which it 
was necessary to dislodge them before Umbeyla could be attacked. 
On being told to advance, therefore, Turner moved off in the direction 
of Lolu, and, driving the enemy’s piquets before him, occupied the 
heights oveHooking the valley, out of which rose, immediately in front 
about 200 yards off, a conif4 which hid Lain from view. This 
hill, wliich was crowded with Hindustani fanatics and their Fathan 
allies, w'as a most formidable position; the sides were precipimus, and 
the summit was strengthened by samgara.X No further move could 
be made until the enemy were dislodged, so Turner lined the heights 
all round with his Infantry, and opened fire with his Mountain guns. 
Meanwhile, Wilde’s colmnn had cleared off the enemy from the front 
of the camp, and formed up Turner’s left. On the advance being 
sounded. Turner’s Infantry rushed down the slopes, and in ten minutes 
could be seen driving the enemy from the heights on his right; at the 

* The late Brigadier-General Sir W. W. Turner, K.C.B. 

' t General Sir T. L. Vaughan, K.C,B. 

t Stone breastworks. 
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same time the lOlet Fusiliers, the leading regiment of Wilde's column, 
made straight for the top of the conical hill, and, under cover of the 
fire from the Mountain guns of both columns', and supported by the 
0 aides, 4th Gurkhas, and 23rd Pioneers, they climbed the almost perpen¬ 
dicular sides. When near the top a short halt was made to give the men 
time to get thoir breath; the signal being then given, amidst a shower of 
bullets and huge stones, the position was stormed, and carried at the 
point of the bayonet. It was a grand sight as Adye and I watched it 
from Hughes’s battery; but we were considerably relieved when we per¬ 
ceived tho enemy flying down the sides oi the hill, and heard the cheers 
of the gallant Fusiliers as they stood victorious on the highest peak. 

Now that tho enemy were on the run it was the time to press them, 
and this Turner did so effectually that the leading men of his column 
entered Lain simultaneously with the last of the fugitives. Tho 
rapidity of this movement was so unexpected that it throw tho enemy 
inside tho walls into confusion; they made no stand, and were soon in 
full reti'eat towards Umbeyla and the passes le<uliiig into Jiuner. 

While aflairs were thus prospering on our light, the enemy, 
apparently imagining mx' were too busy to tliink of our left, came in 
large numbers from the village of Umbeyla, thniatening the camp and 
the communications of the second column. Wilde, however, was pre¬ 
pared for thorn, and held his ground until reinforced by Turner, when 
he made a forward inoveinont. TVie Guides, and detachments of the 
6 th Gurkhas and 3rd Hikhs, charged down one spur, and the lOlst 
down another; the enemy were driven off with great slaughter, leaving 
a standard in the hands of the Gurkhas, and exposing themselves in 
their flight to Turner’s guns. During tho day they returned, and, 
gathering on the heights, made several unsuccessful attacks upon our 
camp. At last, about 2 p.m., Browulow, who was in command of the 
right defences, assumed the offensive, and, aided by Keyes, moved out 
of the breastworks and, by a succession of weJl-executed charges, com¬ 
pletely cleared the whole front of the position, and drove the tribesmen 
with great loss into the plaiji below. 

All opposition having now ceased, and the foe being in full retreat, 
the force bivouacked for the night. Wo had IG killed and 67 wounded; 
while our opponents admitted to 400 killed and wounded. 

The next morning we were joined by Probyn with 200 sabres of the 
11th Bengal Lancers and the same number of the Guides; and after a 
hasty breakfast the order was given to march into tho Ohaiula valley. 
My duty was to accompany the Mountain batteries and show them the 
way. As we debouched into comparatively open country, the enemy 
appeared on a ridge which completely covered our approach to Umbeyla, 
and we could descry many standards flying on the most prominent 
points. The road was so extremely difficult that it was half-past two 
o’clock before the whole force was clear of the hills. 
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General Garvock, having made a careful reconnaissance of the 
enemy’s position, wliich was of great strength and peculiarly capable 
of defence, had decided to turn theii* right, a movement which was to 
be entrusted to the second column, and I was told to inform Turner 
that he must try and cut them off from the Bimer Pass as they 
retreated. I found Turner close to Umbeyla and delivered my message. 
Ho moved forward at once with the 23rd Pioneers and a wing of the 
32nd Pioneers in line, supported by the second wing, having in reserve 
a wing of the 7th Royal Fusiliers. 

When we had passed the lallage of Umbeyla, which was in flames, 
having been set fire to by our Cavalry, the wing of the 32nd was 
brought up in prolongation of our line to the right. The advance was 
continued to within about 800 yards of the Buner Pass, when Turner, 
observing a large body of the enemy threatening his left flank, imme¬ 
diately sent two companies of the Royal Fusiliers in that direction. 
Just at that moment a band of Ghazia furiously attacked the left 
flank, which was at a disadvantage, having got into broken ground 
covered with low jungle. In a few seconds five of the Pioneer British 
oflicers were on the ground, one killed and four wounded; numbers of 
the men were knocked over, and the rest, staggered by the suddenness 
of the onslaught, fell back on their reserve, where they found the 
needed support, for the Fusiliers stood as firm as a rock. At the 
critical moment when the Ghazis made their charge, Wright, the 
Assistant-Adjatant'Oeneral, and T, being close by, rushed in amongst 
the Pioneers and called on them to follow us; as we were personally 
known to the men of both regiments, they quickly pulled themselves • 
together and responded to our efforts to rally them. It was lucky they 
did so, for had there been any delay or hesitation, the enemy, who 
thronged the slopes above us, would certainly have come down in 
great numbers, and we should have hod a most difficult task. As it 
was, we wore entirely successful in repulsing the OhazUy not a man of 
whom escaped. We counted 200 of the enemy killed; our losses were 
comparatively slight—8 killed and 80 wounded. 

We bivouacked for the night near the villagenf Umbeyla, and the 
next morning the Bunorwals, who, true to their word, had taken no 
part in the fighting on the 16th or 16th, came in and made their sub¬ 
mission. 

The question which now had to be decided was, whether a force fully 
equipped and strong enough to overcome all opposition should be sent 
to destroy the fanatic settlement of Malka, or whether the work of 
annihilation should be entrusted to * the Bunerwols, witnessed by 
British officers. The latter course was eventually adopted, chiefly on 
account of the delay which provisionhi^g a brigade would entail—a 
delay which the Commissioner was anxious to avoid—for although 
for the present the combination had brokenc up, and most of the 
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tribesmen were dispersing to their homest the Akhund of Swat and 
his followers were still liovering about in the neighbourhood, tmd 
inaction on our part would iu all probability have led to a fresh 
gathering and renow'cd hostilities. 

The terms which were drawn up, and to wliich the Buuerwals 
agreed, wore; 

The breaking-up of the tribal gathering in the Buner Pass. 

The destruction of Malka; those carrying out the work to bo accom¬ 
panied by British officers and such escort as might be considered ncces^ 
sary by us. 

The expulsion of the Hindustanis from the Buner, Chamla, and 
Amazai countries. 

And, finally, it was stipulated that the headmen of their tribe should 
be loft as hostages until such time as the rcqxiiromentB should have 
been fulfilled. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the 10th December, the little party of 
British officers who were to witness tlie destruction of Malka assembled 
at Umbeyla. Its members wore Iteynell Taylor (who was in charge), 
Alex. Taylor (Commanding Engineer), tw'O Survey officers, Wright, 
Adyc, and myself. Twenty-fivo Cavalry and 4 companies of the Guides 
Infantry, under four officers, formed our escort, and it had been 
arranged that we were to be accompanied by four leading Buner 
Khans, with 2,000 followers, who Avould be responsible for our safety, 
and destroy the fanatics’ strongliold in our presence. Bain was falling 
heavily, but as all our arrangements hud been made, and delay was 
considered undesirable, it was settled that we should make a start. It 
was rough travelling, and it was almost dark when wo reached Kuria, 
only eight miles on our way, whore we halted for the night, and where 
we bad to remain the next diw, as the Bunerwals declared they could 
not continue the journey until they had come to an understantling with 
the Amazais, in whose territory Malka was situated. 

Wo had noticed on leaving Umbeyla that, instead of 2,000 Bunerwals, 
there were only about sixty or seventy at the most, and in reply to our 
repeated questions as to what had become of the remainder, we were 
told they would join us later on. It soon became evident, however, 
that no more were coming, and that the Khans thought it wiser to 
trust to their own inducnce with the Amazais rather than to intimi¬ 
dation. 

We made a fresh start on the morning of the 21st. Malka was 
only twelve miles oil, but the way was so difficult, luid our guides 
stopped so often to consult witli the numerous bands of armed men we 
came across, that it was sunset before we arrived at our destination. 

Malka was perched on a spur of the Mahabun mountain, some 
distance below its highest peak. It was a strong, well-built place, 
with accommodation for about 1,500 people. The Amazais did not 
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attempt to disguise their disgust at our presence in their country, and 
they gathered in knots, scowling and pointing at us, evidently dis¬ 
cussing whether we should or should not be allow'od to return. 

The.n^xt morning Malka was set on fire, and the huge column of 
smoke which ascended from tlio burning village, and was visible for 
miles round, did not tend to allay the ill-feeling so plainly displayed. 
The Native oflicers of the Guides warned us that delay was dangerous, 
as the people wore becoming momentarily more excited, and were 
vowing we should never return. It was no use, how'ovcr, to attempt 
to make a move without the consent of the tribesmen, for we were a 
mere handful compared to the thousands who had assembled around 
Malka, and wo were separated from our camp by twenty miles of 
most diflicult country. Our position was no doubt extremely critical, 
and it w'as well for us that we had at our head such a cool, determined 
leader as Ileynell Taylor. I greatly admired the calm, quiet manner 
in which he went up and spoke to the headmen, telling them that, the 
object of our visit having been accomplished, we were ready to retrace 
our steps. At this the Ainazais became still further excited. They 
talked in loud tones, and gesticulated in true Pathan fashion, thronging 
round Taylor, who stood quite alone and perfectly self-possessed in 
the midst of the angry and dangorous-iooking multitude. At this 
crisis the Btmerwals came to our rescue. The most influential of the 
tribe, a grey-bearded warrior, who had lost an eye and an arm in some 
tribal contest, forced his way through the rapidly increasing crowd to 
Taylor’s side, and, raising his one arm to enjoin silence, delivered 
himself as follows : ‘ You are hesitating whether you will allow these 
English to return unmolested. You can, of course, murder them and 
their qscort; but if you do, yon must kill us Bunerwals first, for we 
have sworn to protect them, and wo will do so with our lives.’ This 
plucky speech produced a quieting effect, and taking advantage of the 
lull in the storm, we set out on our return journey ; .b^^t evidently the 
tribesmen did not consider the question finally or satisfactorily settled, 
for they followed us the whole way to Kuria. The slopes of the hills 
on both sides were covered with men. Several times we were stopped 
while stormy discussions took place, and once, as we were passing 
through a narrow defile, an armed Amozai, waving a standard above 
his head, rushed down towards us. Fortunately for us, he was stopped 
by some of those less inimically disposed ; for if be had succeeded in 
inciting ftnyone to fire a single shot, the desire for blood would quickly 
have spread, and in all probability not one of our party would have 
escaped. 

On the 23rd December we reached our camp in the Umbeyla Pass, 
when the force, which hod only been kept there till our return, retired 
to the plains and was broken up. 

During my absence at .Umbeyla my wife remained with friends at 
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Mian Mir for some time, and then made her way to Peshawar, where 
1 joined her on Christmas Day. She spent one night en route in Sir 
Hugh Bose’s camp at Hasan Abdol, and found the Chief in great 
excitement and very angry at such a small party having been s^nt to 
Malka, and placed at the mercy of the tribes. He did not know" that 
iny wife had arrived, and in pasKing her tent she heard him say: ' It 
was madness, and not one of them will ever como back alive.’ She 
was of course dreadfully frightened. As soon as Sir Hugh hoard she 
was in camp, he went to see her, and tried to soften down what he 
know sho must have hoard; but he could not conceal lus apprehension; 
and my poor wife’s anxiety was tenible, for slae did not hear another 
word till the morning of the day I returned to her. 


CHAPTKB XXXVT. 

Early in the New Year (1864) Sir Hugh Bose, with the Head-Quarters 
camp, marched into Peshawar, where we remained imtil the middle of 
February. The time was chiefly spent in inspections, parades, and 
field-days, varied by an occasional run with the hounds. Tlie hunting 
about Peshawar was very fair, and wo all, the Chief included, got a 
great deal of fun out of our small pack. 

On the 25th January a full-dress parade was held to announce tb 
the garrison that Hir John Lawrence had been appointed Viceroy of 
India, and soon afterwar^ls w'e left Peshawar and began our return 
march to Simla. 

Wo changed our house tliis year and took one close to the SteWarts, 
an arrangement for which I was very thankful later, when my wife 
bad a great sorrow in the death of her sister, Mrs. Sladen, at Peshawar. 
It was everytliing for her at such a time to have a kind and sympa¬ 
thizing friend close at hand, when I was engaged mth ni.v work and 
could be very little with her during the day. At this lime, as at all 
others, Sir Hugh Kosc was a most considerate friend to us ; he placed 
his house at Mashobra at my wife’s disposal, thus providing her with a 
quiet resort which she frequently made use of and which she learned 
to love so much that, when I returned to Simla as Commandcr-in- 
Chief, her first thought was to secure tliis lovely * Betrcat ’ as a refuge 
from the (sometimes) slightly trying gaiety of Simla. 

The Commander-in-Chief was good enough to send in my name for 
a brevet for the TTmbeyla expedition, but the Viceroy refused to forward 
the recommendation, for the reason that I was * too junior to be made 
a Lieutenant-Colonel.’ I was then thirty-two! 

Throughout the whole of 1864 I was more or less ill; the office 
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work (which never suited me quite as well as more active employ* 
ment) was excessive, for, in addition to the ordinary routine, I had 
undertaken to revise the ‘ Bengal Route-Book,* which had become 
quite obsolete, having been compiled in 18B7, when Kumaf was our 
frontier station. A voyage round tho Cape was still considered the 
panacea for all Indian ailments, and the doctors strongly advised my 
talting leave to England, and travelling by that route. 

Wo left Simla towards the end of October, and, after spending tho 
next three months in Calcutta, where 1 was chiefly employed in taking 
up transports and superintending tho embarkation of troops returning 
to England, I was given the command of a batch of oOO time-expired 
men on board the lienoivn, one of Green’s frigate-built ships which 
was chartered for their convevance. Two hundred of the men 

•4 

belonged to the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the liiile Brigade, the 
remainder to the Artillery and various other corps; they had all been 
twelve years in the army, and most of them were decorated for service 
in the Crimea and Indian Mutiny. 

At the inspection parade before we embarked, a certain number of 
men were brought up for punishment for various offences committed 
on the way down country; none of the misdemeanours appeared to me 
very serious, so I determined to let the culprits off. I told the men 
that we had. now met for the first time and I was unwilling to 
commence our acquaintance by awarding punishments; wo hod to 
spend three or four months together, and I hoped they would show, 
by their good behaviour while under my command, that I had not 
made a mistake in condoning their transgressions. The officers seemed 
somewhat surprised at my action in this matter, but 1 think it was 
proved by tho men’s subsequent conduct that I had not judged them 
incorfectly, for they all behaved in quite an exemplary manner 
throughout the voyage. 

We had been on board more than six weeks, when one of the crew 
was attacked by small pox—an untoward circumstance in a crowded 
ship. The sailor was placed in a boat which was hung over the ship’s 
side, and a cabin-boy, the marks on whose face plainly showed that he 
had already suffered badly from the disease, was told off to look after 
him. The man recover^, and there was no other case. Shortly' 
before we reached St. Helena, scurvy appeared amongst the troops, 
necessitating lime-juice being ^ven in larger quantities, but what 
proved a more effectual remedy was water-cress, many sacks of which 
were laid in before we left the island. 

On tho 29th May, 1865, we sighted the * Lizard,' and took a pilot on 
board, who brought with him a few newspapers, which conffrmed the 
tidings signalled to us by an American ship that the war between the 
Federals and Confederates was at an end. How eagerly wo scanned 
‘ the journals, after having heard nothing from home for four months, 
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but the only piece of nows wc found of personal interest to ourselves 
was that my father had been made a K,C.B. 

On the 30th May we reached Portsmouth,"and landed between two 
showers of snow! I had a final parade of the men before leaving the 
ship, and I was quite sorry to say good-bye to them; some of the poor 
fellows were already beginning to be anxious about their future, and to 
regret that their time with the colours was over. 

My father, mother, and sister came up to London to meet us, very 
little changed since I )iad left them six years before. I remained in 
England till March, 1866, when 1 returned to India, leaving my wife 
behind to follow in the autumn. 

"While I was at homo, Sir Hugh Kose’s term of the chief command 
in India came to an end, and his place had been taken^by Sir William 
Mansfield. On my arrival in C’alcutta, 1 received orders to join the 
Allahabad division, and thither I proceeded. In Octf)ber I went to 
Calcutta to meet ray wife and take her to Allahabad, where we 
remained for nearly a year, her first experience of a hot season in 
the plains, and a very bad one it w»is. Cholera was rife ; the troops 
had to be sent away into camps, more or less distant from the station, 
all of which had to be visited once, if not twice, daily; this kept me 
pretty well on the move from morning till night. It was a sad time 
for everyone. People we had seen alive and well one day were dead 
and buried the next; and in the midst of all this sorrow and tragedy, 
the most irksome—because such an incongruous—part of our 6xperi> 
ence was that we had constantly to get up entertainments, penny 
readings, and the like, to amuse the men and keep their minds 
occupied, for if once soldiers begin to think of the terrors of cholera, 
they are seized witli panic, and many get the disease from pure fright. 

My wife usually accompanied me to the cholera camps, preferring 
to do this rather than be left alone at home. On one occasion, I had 
just gpt into our carriage after going roimd the hospital, when a young 
officer ran after us to tell me a corporal in whom I had been much 
interested was dead. The poor fellow’s face was blcj; the cholera 
panic had evidently seized him, and I said to my wife, ‘ He will be the 
next.' I had no sooner reached homo than I received a report of his 
having been seized. 

We were fortunate in having at Allahabad as Chaplain the present 
Bishop of Lahore, who, with his wife, had only lately come to India ; 
they never wearied in doing all that was possible for the soldiers. 
Bishop Matthew is still one of our closest friends; his good, charming, 
and accomplished wife, alas t died some years ago. 

We remained at Allahabad until August, 1867, when we heard that 
a brigade from Bengal was likely to be required to take part in an 
expedition which would probably be sent from Bombay to Abyssinia 
for the relief of some Europeans whom the King, Theodore, had 
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imprisoned, and that the Mountain battery, on the strength of which 
my name was still borne, would in such case be employed. I therefore 
thought I had better go to Simla, see the authorities, and arrange for 
rejoining my battery, if the rumour turned out to be true. The 
cholera had now disappeared, so T was at liberty to take leave, and we 
both looked forward to a cooler climate and a change to brighter 
scenes after the wretched experience we had been through. On my 
arrival at Simla I called upon the Commander-in-Chief and told him 
that, if my battery was sent on service, I wished to join it and was 
quite ready to resign my stall appointment. 

Sir William Mansfield was particularly kind in his reception of mo, 
from which I augured well; but I could learn nothing definite, and 
it was not until quite the e}jd of September that it was announced that 
Colonel Donald Stewart was to have command of the Bengal Brigade 
with the Abyssinian Force, and that T was to be his Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General. AVe at once hastened back to Allahabad, where wo 
only remained long enough to pacli up what we wanted to take with 
us, and arrange for the disposal of our property; thence w’e proceeded 
to Calcutta, where, for the next two months, I had a busy time taking 
up transports and superintending the equipment of the force. 

I had often read and heard of the difiiculties and delays experienced 
by troops landing in a foreign country, in consequence of their require¬ 
ments not being all shipped in the same vessels with themselves—men 
in one ship, camp equipage in another, transport and field hospital in 
a third, or perhaps the mules in one and their pack-saddles in another; 
and I determined to try and prevent these mistakes upon this occasion. 
With Stewart’s approval, I arranged that each detachment should 
embark complete in cveiw detail, which resulted in the troops being 
landed and marched off witliout the least delay as each vessel reached 
its destination.'*^ 

* The average strength of the regiments was as follows: lOth and 12tli 
Bengal Cavalry each 9 Britisli oflioera, 13 Native officers, 450 non-com- 
luissioned oflieoi’s and men, 8 Native doctors, 489 horaes, 322 mules, 690 
i'ollowcia. 21st and 23nl Punjab Infantry, eacli 9 British ollicer-;. IG Native 
officers. 73G no7i-eojiuui8sioucd officers ana men, 3 Native doctor, 10 Ijorscs, 
350 mules, 400 follewers. I found that six shijjs were inquired for the con¬ 
veyance of a Cavalry and foui* for that of an Infantry regiment; for the 
Mountain battery thitjo shi]« were necesseiry, and for the cocilie corps (1,550 
strong) four ; in all t\vent 3 '- 8 oven ships, besides nine tugs. In selecting ships, 
care was taken to scem'o those intended for Artillery or Cavalry as high ’tween- 
decks as possible ; a sufficient lumibor of those were procurable at Calcutta, 
either iron clippci-s from Liverpool or lai’ge North American built tradeis 
with decks varying from 7 feet 6 inches to 8 feet 2 inche.s high. I gave the 
prefevonco to wooden sliins, as being cooler and more easily ventilated. The 
vessels taken up wei*e each from 1,000 to 1,400 tons, averaging in length from 
15p to 200 feet, with a beam varying from 30 to 36 feet, and usually they had 
a clear upper deck, where from forty to fifty animals were accommodated. 
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We were living with the Stewarts in the Cominander-m-Chief’s 
quarters in Fort William, which His Excellency had placed at our 
disposal for the time being. On the let November Calcutta was visited 
by the second cyclone within my experience. We had ari'anged to go 
to the opera that evening, but when it was time to start the wind was 
so high that there seemed every chance of the carriage being blown 
over before we could got there, so wo decided not to attempt it. It 
was well we did, for the few adventurous spirits who struggled through 
the storm had the greatest dilUculty in getting back to their homes. 
The opera-honso was unroofed before tlie performance was half over, 
and very little of the buildmg remaiiiod standing the next day. At 
bedtime we still thought it was only a bad storm, but towards mid¬ 
night the wind increased to an alaiming extent, and tny wife awoke 
me, and begged me to get up, as tlic windows were being burst open 
and deluges of rain coming in. tStewart and I tried to reclose the 
windows, but the thick iron bars had been bent in two and forced out 
of their sockets; a heavy oak plate-chest and boxes, which we with 
much difficulty dragged across the windows, were blown into the 
middle of the dining-room, like so much cardboard, and the whole 
place was gi’adually Hooded. We were driven out of each room in 
turn, till at length w'o all took refuge in a small box room, about ten 
feet wide, right in the middle of tbo house, w’here we remained the 
rest of the night and ‘ hoped for the day.’ 

Towards morning the wind abated, but what a scene of desolation 
was that upon which we emerged ! The rooms looked as if they could 
never be made habitable again, and much of our property was floating 
about in a foot of water. 

My first thought was for the shipping, and I hurried down to the 
river to see how my transports had fared. Things were much better 
than 1 expocted to tind them—only two had been damaged. Most 
fortunately the cyclone, having como from a dlftercnt direction, was 
not accompanied by a storm-wave such as that which worked so much 
mischief amongst the shipping on a former occasion, hut tho destruction 
on land was even greater: all the finest trees were tom up by the 
roots, a groat part of the Native bazaar was levelled, and lay from two 
to thi’ee feet deep in water, while many houses wore wholly or partly 
demolished. We came across most curious sights when driving round 
Calcutta in the evening; some of the houses were divided clean down 
the centre, one half crumbled into a heap of ruins, the other half still 
standing and displaying, as in a doll*s house, tho furniture in the 
different stories. 

The work of filling up and loading the vessels was greatly retarded, 
owing to a largo number of cargo boats having been sunlc, conse¬ 
quently it was the 5th December before the first transport got off; 
from that date the otliers started in quick succession, and on the 9th 
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January, 1868, Stewart and his staff left Calcutta in the P. and O. 
steamer Golconda'. The officers and men of the Mountain battery 
were also on board, Captain Bogle in command, my friend Jemmy 
Hills in my place as second Captain", and Gollen* and Disney as 
subalterns. Mrs. Stewart and my wife accompanied us as far as Aden, 
where they wore left to the kind care of Major-Ueneral Ru8sell,t com¬ 
manding there at the time, until the arrival of the mail-steamer in 
which they were to proceed to England. 

On the 8rd February we anchored in Annesley Bay and landed at 
Zula. 


CHAPTER XXXVIT. 

It will, perhaps, be as well to recall to the reader’s mind that the 
object of the expedition in which wo were taking part was to rescue 
some sixty Europeans, who, from one cause or another, had found 
their way to Abyssinia, and been made prisoners by the King of that 
country. Amongst these w’ere four English officials, Mr. Rasaam, and 
Captain Cameron, who had at different times been the bearers of 
letters from Queen Victoria to King Theodore, and Lieutenant Prideaux 
and Dr. Blanc of the Bombay Army; the rest were chiefly French 
and German missionaries, and artisans, with their wives and children. 
The prisoners were confined in a fort built on the Magdiila plateau, 
9,150 feet above sea-level, and 379 miles inland from Annesley Bay. 

The repeated demands of the British Government for the restoration 
of the prisoners having been treated with contemptuous silence by the 
King, Colonel Merowether, the Political Agent at Aden, who in July, 
1867, had been directed to proceed to Massowa and endeavour to 
obtain the release of the captives, and to make inquiries and collect 
information in case of an expedition having to bo sent, reported to the 
Secretary of State that he had failed to communicate with the King, 
and urged the advisability of immediate measures being taken to 
prepare a force in India for the punishment of Theodore and the 
rescue of the prisoners. Colonel Merewether added that in Abyssinia 
the opinion had become very general that England knew herself to be 
too weak to resent insult, and that amongst the peoples of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, oven so far as Aden, there was a feeling of con¬ 
temptuous surprise at the continued long-suffering endurance of the 
British Government. 

On receipt of this communication, Her Majesty’s Government, 

* l$ow Major-Geuersl Sir Edwin Collen, R.O.I.E., Military Member of the 
Govemor-Genernrs Council. 

t Kow General Sir Edward Lechmere Bassell, K.C.S.l. 
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having exhausted all their resources lor the preservation of peace, 
decided to send an expedition from India under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Bobert Napier, the XJommander-in-Chief of 
the Bombay Army. After carefully considering the distance along 
which oporatione would have to be prosecuted, and the necessity for 
holding a number of detached posts, Napier gave it as his opinion that 
the force should consist of not less than 12,000 men.*^ 

Profiting by the experience of the Crimean War, the Government 
was determined that the mobility of the force should not be hampered 
by want of food and clothing, stores of all descriptions were despatched 
in unstinted quantities from England, and throe of the steamers in 
which they were conveyed were ^tted up as hospital ships. But food, 
clothing, and stores, however liberally supplied, would) not take the 
army to Hagdala without transport. 

The question as to the most suitable organization for the Land 
Transport Corps occupied a good deal of Sir Bobert Napier’s attention 
while the expedition was being fitted out, and caused a considerable 
amount of correspondence between him and the Bombay Government. 
The Commissary-General wished to keep the corps tinder his own 
orders, and objected to its being given on entirely military organization. 
Sir Bobert Napier preferred to establish the corps on an independent 
basis, but was at first overriileil by the Bombay Government. '^Vhil 0 
acting in accordance with their orders, the Commander-in-Chief 
wrote; ‘ I believe that the success of systems depends more on the 
men who work them than on the systems themselves; but I cannot 
accept without protest a decision to throw* such a body of men as the 
drivers of our transport animals will bo (if wc get them) on an expe¬ 
dition in a foreign country without a very complete organization to 
secure order and discipline.* Eventually Sir Bobert got his own way, 
but much valuable time had been lost,,and the corps was organized on 
too small a scale ;t the ofiicers and non-commissioned officers were 
not sent to Zula in sufficient time or in sufficient numbers to take 
charge of the transport animals as they arrived. 

A compact, properly-supervised train of 2,600 mules, with service¬ 
able, well-fitting pack-saddles, was sent from the Punjab; and from 
Bombay came 1,400 mules and ponies and 5,600 bullocks, but these 
numbers proving altogether inadequate to the needs of the expedition, 
they were supplemented by animals purchased in Persia, Egypt, and 

* The numbers actually despatched from India were 13,548, of whom 3,786 
were Europeans. In adaition, a company of Royal Engineers was sent from 
England. 

■f At first it was thought that 10,000 mules, with a coolie corps S,0OO 
strong, would suffice, but lM)fore the expedition was over, it W'as found 
necessary to purchase 18,000 mules, 1,600 ponies, 1,800 donkeys, 12,000 
camels, and 8,400 bullocks. 
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on the .shores of the Meditenfapean. The men to look after them were 
supplied from the same sources, but their number, even if they had 
been efficient, was insufficient, and they were a most unruly and 
unmanageable lot. They demanded double the pay for whibh they 
had enlisted, and struck work in a body because their demand was not 
at once complied with. They refused to take charge of the five mules 
each man was hired to look after, and when that number was reduced 
to three, they insisted that one should be used as a mount for t^e 
driver. Jlut tJie worst part of tho whole organization, or, ratheir, want 
of organization, was tliat there had been no attempt to fit the animals 
with pack-saddles, some of which were sent from England, some from 
India, and had to be adjusted to the mules after they had been landed 
in Abyssinia, where there was not an estubUshTnent to make the 
necessary alterations. The consequence was that the wretched animals 
' became cruelly galled, and in a few weeks a large percentage were 
unfit for work, and had to bo sent to the sick depot. 

Other results of having no properly arranged transport train, and no 
supervision or discipline, were that mules were lost or stolen, starved 
for want of food, or famished from want of water. The condition of 
* the unfortunate animals was such that, though they had been but a 
few weeks in the country, when they were required to proceed to 
Senafe, only sixty-seven miles distant, a very small proportion were 
able to accomplish the march; hundreds died on the way, and their 
carcases, quickly decomposing in the hot sun, became a fruitful source 
of dangerous disease to the force. 

On arrival at Zula, we were told that Sir Ilobcrt Napier was at 
Senafo, tho first station in the Hills, and the advanced -depot for 
supplies. We of the Bengal brigade were somewhat disconcerted at 
the orders which awaited us, from which we learned that our brigade 
was to be broken up; the troops were to proceed to the front; while 
Stewart M'as to take command at Souafe, and I myself was to remain 
at Zula, as senior staff officer. The disappointment was great, but, 
being tho last-Qomer, 1 had no unfairness to complain of, and I had 
plenty to do. I spent tho greater part of each day amongst the shipping, 
superintending the embarkation and disembarkation of men, animals, 
and stores. 

Zula was not an attractive place of residence. The heat was intense 
—117® in-the daytime in my tent. The allowance of fresh water was 
extremely limited,* while the number of scorpions was quite the 
reverse, and the food, at the best, was not appetizing. Few who 
remained there as long as I did escaped scurvy and horrible boils or 
scires. I was fortunate, however, in finding in charge of the transport 

* Fresh water was obtained by condensing the sca-wster; there were few 
oondensors, and no meanaof aerating the water. 
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arrangemeBts afloat, my old friend *ajid Kfon schoolfellow, George 
Tryon,* to whom I o^od many a good dinner, and, what I appreciated 
even more, many' a refreshing bath*on board the 'Euphrates, a 
transport belonging to the British India Steam Na'\^gation Company 
which had been fitted up for Captain Tryon and his staff. Indeed, all 
the offleers of the Boyal Navy were most helpful and kind, and 1 have 
a very pleasant recollection of the hospitality I received from GommO' 
dore Heathf and those serving under him. 

Dunng the four months I roiriained at Zula, Tryon and I were 
constantly together, and T had plenty of opportunity for observing the 
masterly manner in which he could grasp a situation, his intimate 
knowle^e of detail, and the strong hold he had over oU^ those working 
with him, not only the o&ers of the Boyal Navy, but also the com¬ 
manders of the merchant vessels taken up as transports, and lying .in- 
Annesloy Bay. 

On the 17th April news reached us that four days before Sir Bobert 
Napier had successfully attacked Magdilla and released the prisoners, 
having experienced but very slight opposition; and that King Theo¬ 
dore, deserted by his army, which had apparently become tired 6f his 
brutalities, had committed suicide.J A few days later Major-General 
Hussell, who had come from Aden to take over the command at Zula, 
received orders to prepare for the embarkation of the force. Arrange¬ 
ments were accordingly made to enable regiments and batteries to bo 
embarked on board the transports told off for them directly they arrived 
from the front—a matter of the utmost importance, both on aceouAt of 
thofoayfjil heat at Zula, and the absence, of a sufiicioiit water-supply. 

On the^d Juno the Commandor-m-Chiof returned to Zula, and on 
the 10th ho embarked on board the old Indiaii marine steamer Feroze 
for Suez. Sir Bobert was good enough to ask me to accompany him, 
as he wished to make me the bearer of his final despatches. My work 
was ended, ther troops had all left, and os I was x>retty well knoejeed up, 
I felt ertremely grateful for the offer, and very proud of the great 
honour the Chio^ proposed to confer upon me. 

We reached Afexandria on the 20th J’urie, and the next day I started 
in the mail-steamer for Brindisi, arriving in London on tho evening of 
Sunday, tho 28th. I received a note at my club from Edwin Johnson 
(who was at that time Assistant Military Secretary to H.R.H. the 
Buke of Cambridge), directing me to t^e the despatches without 
delay to the Secretary of State for India, I found Sir Stafford and 
Lady Northcote at dinner; Sir Stafford looked through tho despatches, 

* The late Admiral Sii* George Tiyon, K.C.D. 

+ Now Admiral Sir Leorwld Heath, K.C.B. • 

t He is said to have killed in one month, or burnt alive, more than 8,000 
people. He pillaged arid bunit tlie churches at Gondur, and had many priests 
and young girls cast auva into the flames. 
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when he had finished reading them, he asked mo to take them 
without delay to the Gommander-m*Ghief» as he knew the Duke was 
most anxious to see them. There was a dinner-party, however, that 
night at Gloucester Ilouse, and the servant told me it was quite im> 
possible to disturb His Koval Highness; so, placing my card on the 
top of the despatches, 1 told the man to deliver them at once, and went 
back to my club. I had scarcely reached it when the Duke’s Aide-de- 
camp made Ins appearance and told me that he hud been ordered to 
find me and take me back with him. The Commouder-in-Chicf 
received me very kindly, expressing regret that I had been sent away 
in the first instance; and Their Royal Highnesses tlie Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who were present, were most gracious, and asked 
many questions about the Abyssinian Expedition. 

The next day I joined my wife, who was staying with my people at 
Clifton, and on the 14th August, when the rewards for the Abyssinian 
Expedition were published, my name appeared for a brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonelo}*. 

I was now anxious to ascertain in what manner I was to bo employed. 
My five years as A.Q.M.G. were about to expire, and I thought I 
should like to go back to my regiment for a time. 1 therefore applied 
for the command of a battery of Horse Artillery. I was told, in 
answer to my application, that it was not the custom to appoint an 
officer who had been in staff employment for some time to tlie mounted 
branch, but that, in consideration of ray services, the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge was pleased to make on exception in my favour. I was posted 
to a battery at Meerut, and warned to be ready to start in an early 
troopship. Before tlio time for our departure arrived, however, I 
received a letter from Lumsden, who hod now become Quartermaster- 
General, informing mo that the Commander>in-Cbief had recommended, 
and the Government had approved of, the formation of a fresh grade 
—that of First A.Q.M.G.—and that ho was directed by Sir William 
Mansfield to offer the new appointment to me— an offer which I 
gratefully accepted; for though the command of a Horse Artillery 
battery would have been most congenial, this unexpected chance of 
five years’ further staff employ was too good to be refused. 

On the 4th January, 1869, having said good-bye to those dear to us, 
two of whom 1 was never to see again, my wife and I, with a baby 
girl who was born the previous July, embarked at Portsmouth on 
board the s.s. Helvetiay which had been taken up for the conveyance 
of troops .to Bombay, the vessel of the Royal Navy in which we were 
to have sailed having suddenly broken down. The Helvetia proved 
most tmauitable as a transport, and uncomfortable to the last degree 
for passengers, besides which it blew u gale the whole way to Alex¬ 
andria. We were all horribly ill, and our child caught a fatal cold. 
We thoroughly appreciated a change at Suez to the Indian trooper, the 
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Malabar, where everything possible was done for our comfort by our 
kind captain (Rich, R.N.)> and, indeed, by everyone on board; but, 
alas! our beautiful little girl never recovered the cruel experience of 
the Helvetia, and we had the terrible grief of losing her soon after we 
passed Aden. She w&9 buried at sea. » 

It was a very sad journey after that. There were several nice, kind 
people amongst our fellow-passengers ; but life on board ship at such a 
time, surrounded by absolute strangers, was a terrible trial to us both, 
and, what with the effects of the voyage and tho anxiety and sorrow 
she had gone through, my wife was thoroughly ill when we arrived at 
Simla towards the end of February. 


CHAPTER XXXVITT. 


In January, 1869, Sir John Lawrence, after a career which was 
altogether unique, he having risen from the junior grades of the 
Bengal Civil Service to the almost regal position of Governor-General,* 
left India for good. Ho was succeeded as Viceroy by Lord Mayo, one 
of whose first official acts was to hold a durbar at Uniballa for the 
reception of the Amir Shcr Ali, who, after live years of civil war, had 
succeeded in establishing hiiusclf on the throne of Afghanistan, to 
which he had been nominated by his father. Dost Mahomed Khan.f 
Sher Ali had passed through a stormy time between tho death of 
the Dost, in June, 18G5, and Septonibor, 1868. Ho had been acknow¬ 
ledged as tlie rightful heir by the Government of India, and for tho 
first three years ho held the Aiiiirship in a precarious sort of way. 
His two elder brothers, Afzal and Azim, and his nephew, Abdur 
Rahman (the present Ruler of Afghanistan), wore in rebellion against 
him. The death of his favourite son and heir-apparent, All Khan, in 


* I should have mentioned that Sir John Lawvnoc was not tho only 
instance of a Bengal civilian rising to the ]:M)8ition of Governor-General, as a 
predecessor of his. Sir John Shore, afterwards Xiord Teignmoutli, was appointed 
Governor-General in 1792, nud hold that olllce until 1798. 

t Dost Mahomed had several sons. Mahomed Akbur and Ghulam Haidar, 
the two heirs-designate in succession, died before their .father. Sixteen other 
sons were alivo in 1863, of whom the following wei‘e the eldest: 

1. Mahomed Afzal Khan, aged 52 years \ Bv a wife not of 

2. Mahomed Azim Kh€tn ,, 45 ,, / 

3. Slier Ali Khan 40 1 

4. Mahomed Amir Khan 34 !- 

5. Mahomed Sharif Khan 80 J 

6 . Wali Mahomed Khan 33 \ 0 

7 . Foiz Mahomed Khan „ 26 . )»?» third wile. 

Afzal Khan had a sou Abdur Raliman Khan, the present Amir of Afghanistan, 
and Sher Ali had five sons — Ali Khan, Yakub Ahan, Ibrahim Khan, Ayub 
Khan, and Abdulla Jan. . 


lioyal blood. 

By a favourite 
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action near Khelat-i>Ghilzai» in 18G5, grieved him ho sorely that for 
a time his reason was *ai!ected. In May, 186(x, he was defeated near 
Ghazni (mainly owing to the treachery of his own troops) by Abdur 
Ilahmon, who, releasing his father, Afzal, from the prison into which 
he had been cast by Sher Ali, led him in triumph to Kabul, and pro¬ 
claimed hiiri Arriir of Afghanistan. 

The new Auiir, Afzal, at onco wi'ote to the Government of India 
detailing what had occurred, and expressing a hope that the friendship 
of tbo British, which he so greatly valued, would be extended to him. 
He was told, in reply, that the Government recognized him as Ruler 
of Kabul, but that, as Sher Ali still held Kandahar and Herat, existing 
engagements wdth the latter could not be broken off. The evident 
preference thus displayed for Sher Ali caused the greatest vexation to 
the brothers Afzal and Azim, who showed their resentment by direct¬ 
ing an Envoy who had come from Swat to pay his respects to the new 
Amir to return to his own country and set on foot a holy war against 
the English ; the Wazin maliA'g* in attendance at the court were dis¬ 
missed with presents and directions to harass the British frontier, while 
an emissary was despatched on a secret mission to the Bus8iai3s. 

After his defeat near Ghazni, Sher Ali ded to Kandahar, and in the 
January of the foDowing year (again owing to treachery in his army) 
he met with a second defeat near Khclat-i-Ghilzai, and lost Kandahar. 

On this fact being communicated to the Government of India, Afzal 
Khan was in his turn recognized as Amir of Kabul and Kandahar. 
But he was at the same lime informed that the British Government 
inteiided to maintain a strict neutrality between the contending parties 
in Afghanistan. John Lawrence, in his letter of tho20tli of February, 
said that ‘neither men, nor arms, nor money, nor assistance of any 
kind, have ever been supplied by my Government lo Amir Sher AIL 
Your Highness and he, both ccjually unaided by me, have fought out 
the battle, each upon your own resources. 1 purpose to continue the 
same policy for tlie future. If, unhappily, the struggle for supremacy 
in Afghanistan has not yet been brought to a close, and hostilities aro 
again renewed, I shall still side with’ neither party.’ 

This reply altogether failed to satisfy Afzal and Azim. They 
answered it civilly, but at the some time they sent a copy of it to 
General Romanofski, the Russian Governor of Tashkent, who was 
informed by the now Amir that he had no confidence in the * Lord 
sahib's fine professions of friendship, and that he was disgusted with 
the British Government for the ingratitude and ill-treatment shown 
towards his brother Azim.f He looked upon the Russians as his real 

* The headmen of villages in Afghanistan arc styled maliks. 

t Azim Khan behaved ^^’cU towards tbt^ Lumsden MisAion, and It was 
^reporte^I that he eucouraged his father, Dost Mahomed Khan, not to ^torb 
, the Peshawar frontier during the Mutiny. 
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and only friendSi hoped soon to send a regular Ambassador to the 
liuasian camp, and would at all times do his* utmost to protect and 
encourage Russian trade,* * 

In October of this year (1867) Afzal Klian died, and his brother 
Azim, hastening to Kabul, took upon himself the Amirship. Abdur 
Kaliman had hoped to have succeeded his father, but his undo having 
forestalled him, he thought it politic to give in his allegiance to him, 
which he did by presenting his dead father’s sword, in durbar, to the 
new Amir, who, like bis predecessor, was now’ acknowledged by the 
Government of India as Ruler of Kabul tind Kanddiar. 

The tide, however, was beginning to turn in favour of Sher Ali. 
Azim and Abdur Rahman quarrelled, and the former, by his extortions 
and cruelties, made himself detested by the people generally. 

In March, 1868, Sher Ali’s oldest son, Yakub Khan, regained posses- 
sion of Kandahar for his father. In July fatlicr and son found 
themselves strong enough to move tow^ards Ghazni, where Azim 
Khan’s army was assembled. The latter, gradually deserted by his 
soldiers, took to flight, upon ■whieh Sher Ali, after an absence of forty 
months, entered Kabul on the 8 Lh of September, and re-posscssed 
himself of all his dominions, with the exception of Balkh, where Azim 
and Abdur R.ahmon (now reconciled to each other) still flew the flag 
of rebellion. 

One of the newly-installed Amir’s first acts was to inform the 
Viceroy of his return to Kabul, and of the recovery of his kingdom. 
He announced his desire to send some trusted representatives, or else 
proceed himself in person, to Calcutta, ‘ for the purpose of showing his 
sincerity and firm attachment to the British Government, and making 
known his real wants.’ 

Sir John Lawrence, in his congratulatory reply, showed that a 
change had come over liis policy of non-intcrfcrence in the internal 
aflairs of Afghanistan, for he stated that ho was * prepared, not only 
to maintain tho bonds of amity and goodmll which were established 
between Host Mahomed and the British Government, but, so for as 
may bo practicable, to strengthen those bonds *; and, as a substantial 
proof of his goodwill, the Viceroy sent Sher Ali i;60,000, aid which 
arrived at a most opportune moment, and gave tho Amir that advantage 
over hifl opponents which is of incalculable value in Afghan civil war, 
namely, funds wherewith to pay the army and bribe the opposite side. 

The energetic and capable Abdur Rahman Khan had in the mean¬ 
time collected a sufficient number of troops in Turkestan to enable him 
to move towards Kabul with his uncle Azim. On nearing Ghazni, he 
found himself confronted by Sher Ali; the opposing forces were about 
equal in strength, and on both sides there was the same scarcity of 
ready money. Suddenly the report was received that money was 
being sent from India to Sher ^i, and this turned the scale in his 
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favour. Abdur llaUinan’s men deserted in considerable numbers, and 
a battle fought on the €rd January, 1869, resulted in the total defeat 
of uncle and nephew, and in the firmer consolidation of Sher All’s 
supremacy. 

The change in policy which induced the Govomraent of India to 
assist a struggling Amir with money, after its repeated and emphatic 
de<‘larations that interference was impossible, was undoubtedly brought 
about by an able and elaborate memorandum written by the late Sir 
Henry llawHiison on the 28th Jidy, 1868. In this paper HawHiisoji 
pointed out that, notwithstanding proiniaos to the contrary, Russia was 
steadily advancing towards Afghanistan. Ho referred to the increased 
facilities of comii] unication which would be the result of the recent 
proposal to bring Turkestan into direct corninunication, vui tho Caspian, 
with the Caucasus find St. Petersburg. He dwelt at length upon the 
efiect which the advanced position of Kussia in Central Asia would 
have upon Afghanistan and India. He explained that by the occupa¬ 
tion of IBokhai’a Russia would gain a pretext for interfering in Afghan 
politics, and * that if Russia once assumes a position which, in virtue 
either of an imposing military force on the Oxus, or of a dominant 
political influence in Afghanistan, entitles her, in Native estimation, 
to challenge our Asiatic supremacy, the disquieting effect will be 
prodigious.* 

* AVith this prospect before us,* Sir Ilemy asked, ‘ are we justified in 
maintaining what has been sarcastically, though perhaps unfairly, 
called Sir Johji Lawrence’s policy of “ masterly inaction ”? Are wo 
justified in allowing Russia to work her way to Kabul unopposed, and 
there to establish herself as a friendly power prepared to protect tho 
Afghans against the Knglish ?’ He argued that it was contrary to our 
interests to permit anarchy to reign in Afghanistan ; that Lord Auck¬ 
land’s famous doctrine of * establishing a strong and friendly Power on 
our North-West J'rontier * was the right policy for India, ‘ that Dost 
Mahomed's successful management of his country was in a great 
measure due to our aid, and that, if we had helped tho son as we had 
helped the father, Sher Ali would have summarily suppressed the 
opposition of his brothers and nephews.* Rawlinson then added: 

* Another opportunity now presents itself. The fortimes of Sher Ali 
are again in the ascendant; he should be secured in our interests 
without delay.* 

Rawlinson’s suggestions wore not at tho time supposed to commend 
themselves to the Government of India. In the despatch in which they 
were answered,* the Viceroy and his Councillors stated that they still 
objected to any active interference in the affairs of Afghanistan; thf y 
foresaw no limits to the expenditure which such a move would entail, 


* Dated 4th January, 1869. 
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and they believed that the objects that they hod at heart might be 
attained by an attitude of readiness and firmmss on the frontier. It 
is worthy of note, however, that, after Sir Henry Bawlinsoa’s memor¬ 
andum had been received by the Indian Government, and notwith¬ 
standing these protests, the sum of 4^60,000 was sent to Sher All, that 
Sir John Lawrence invited him * to come to some placo in British 
territory for a personal meeting in order to discuss the best manner 
in which a limited support might be accorded,’ and that five days from 
the time of writing the above-mentioned despatch, John Lawrence 
sent a farewell letter to Slier Ali, expressing the earnest hope of the 
British Government that His Higlmcss’s authority would be established 
on a solid and permanent basis, and infonning him that ^ further sum 
of ^60,000 would be supplied to him during the next few months, and 
that future Viceroys would consider, from time to time, what amount 
of practical assistance in tlie shape of money or war materials should 
periodically be made over to him as a testimony of their friendly feeling, 
and to the furtherance of his legitimate authority and induence. 

Sher Ali expressed himself as most grateful, and came to Umballa 
full of hope and apparently thoroughly well disposed towards the 
Britisli Government. He was received with great state and ceremony, 
and Lord Mayo was most careful to demonstrate that he was treating 
with an independent, and not a feudatory, Prince. 

At this conference Slier Ali began by unburdening himself of hU 
grievances, complaining to Lord Mayo of the manner in which his two 
elder brothers had each in his turn been recognised as Amir, and 
dwelling on the one-sided nature of the treaty made with his father, 
by which the British Govormnent only bound itself to abstain from 
interfering with Afghanistan, while the Amir was to be ‘ the friend of 
the friends and the enemy of the enemies of the Honourable East 
India Company.* His Highness then proceeded to moke known his 
wants, which were that he and his lineal descendants on the throne 
that he had won * by his own good sword * should bo acknowledged as 
the de jure sovereigns of Afghanistan; that a treaty offensive and 
defensive should be made with him; and that he should be given a 
fixed subsidy in the form of an annual payment. 

It was in regard to the first of these three demands that Sher Ali 
was most persistent. He explained repeatedly and at some length that 
to acknowledge the Buler pro tenipore and dc facto was to invite 
competition for a throne, and excite the hopes of all sorts of candi¬ 
dates ; but that if the British Government would recognize him and 
his dynasty, there was nothing he would not do in order to evince his 
gratitude. 

These requests, the Amir was informed, were inadmissible. There 
could be no treaty, no fixed subsidy, no dynastic pledges. He was 
further told that we were prepared to discourage his rivals, to give him 
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warm countenance and support, and sneh material assistance as we 
considered absolutely necessary for his immediate wants, if he, on his 
part, would undertake to do all ho could to maintain peace on our 
frontier and to comply with our wishes in matters connected with 
trade. 

As an earnest of our goodwill, the Amir was given the second 
i;60,000 promised him by Sir John Lawrence, besides a considerable 
supply of arms and amiiiunitiou,''^- and was made happy by a promise 
that European ollicers should not be required to reside in any of his 
cities. Before the conference took place, Lord Mayo had contemplated 
British agents being sent to Kabul in order to obtain accurate in¬ 
formation regarding events in Central Asia, but on discovering how 
vehemently opposed Sher Ali was to such an arrangement, ho gave 
him this promise. Saiyad Nnr Mahomed, the Minister who accom¬ 
panied the Amir, though equally averse to European agents, admitted 
that ^ the day might come when the Kussians would arrive, and the 
Amir would be glad, not only of British officers as agents, but of anns 
and troops to back them.’ 

One request which the Amir mad(! towards the close of the meeting 
the Viceroy agreed to, which was that we should call Persia to account 
for her alleged encroachments on the debatable ground of Sistan. 
This, which seemed but an unimportant matter at the time, was one 
of the chief causes of Shcr All’s subsequent estrangement; for the 
cominittco of arbitration which inquired into it decided against the 
Amir, who never forgave what ho considered our mifriendly action in 
discountenancing his claims. 

The IJmballa conference was, on the whole, successful, in that Sher 
Ali returned to his own country much gratified at the splendour of 
his reception, and a firm personal frienS of Lord Mayo, whoso 
fine presence and genial manner had quite won the Amir’s heart, 
although he had not succeeded in getting from him everything ho 
had demanded. 


CHAPTEB XXXIX. 

We spent a very quiet year at Simla. My wife was far from strong, 
and wo hod another great sorrow in tho death of a baby boy three 
weeks after his birth. 

That winter I was left in charge of the ‘Quartermaster-General’s 

* Besides the remainder of the aggregate sum of twelve lakhs, 6,500 more 
rifles were forwarded to tho frontier for transmission to tho Amir, and in 
addition four l8-pounder smcMth-boro guns, two 8-itich howitzers, and a 
Mountain battery of six S-pbunders complete, with due proportion of 
ammunition and stores, together \rith draught bullocks and nine ekphants. 
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office, and we moved into ‘ Ellerslie,* a larger and warmer house than 
that in which wo had lived during the summer. 

Simla in the winter, after a fresh fall of snow, is particularly 
beautiful. Range after range of hills dothod in their spotless 
garments stretch away as far as the eye can roach, relieved in the 
foreground by masses of reddish-brown perpendicular cliffs and dark- 
green ilex and deodar trees, each bearing its pure white burden, and 
decked with glistening fringes of icicles. Towards evening the scene 
changes, and the snow takes the most gorgeous colouring from the 
descending raj'S of the brilliant eastern sun—brilliant oven in mid¬ 
winter—turning opal, pink, scarlet, and crimson; gradually, as the 
light wanes, fading into delicate lilacs and grays, wliich slowly mount 
upwards, till at last even the highest pinnacle loses tlie life-giving 
tints, and the whole snowy range itself turns cold and White and dead 
against a background of deepest sapphire blue. The spectator shivers, 
folds himself more closely in his wr.aps, and retreats indoors, glad to 
be greeted by a blazing log-fire and a hot cup of tea. 

In the spring of the next year (1870) Sir William Mansfield’s term 
of command came to an end, and he was succeeded by Lord Napier of 
Hagdala. The selection of this distinguished officer for the highest 
military position in India was greatly appreciated by the Indian army, 
as no officer of that army had lield it since the days of Lord Clive. 

In September a daughter was bom, and that winter wo again 
remained at Simla. T amused myself by going through a course of 
electric telegraphy, which may seem rather like a work of supereroga¬ 
tion; but during the U!nl)eyla campaign, when the telegraph office 
had to be closed in consocpicnce of all the clerks being laid up with 
fever, and we could neither read nor send messages, I determined that 
I would on the first opportunity learn electric signalling, in order that 
I might be able to decipher and send telegrams should I ever again 
find myself in a similar position. 

In May my wife and I went for a march across the hills toChakrata, 
and thence to Mussoorie and back by way of Lelira Dun and the 
plains. The object of this trip was to settle the boundary of Chakrata, 
and my wife took the opportunity of my being ordered on this duty to 
get away from Simla, os we had now been there for more than two 
years, and wore consequently rather longing for a change. Our route 
lay through most beautiful scenery, and notwithstanding that the trip 
was a little hurried, and that some of the marches were therefore 
rather long, we enjoyed it inuuensely. When passing along the ridge 
of a very high hill one afternoon, we witnessed rather a curious sight 
—a violent thunderstorm was going on in the valley below us, while 
we ourselves remained in the mildest, most serene atmosphere, enjoy¬ 
ing bright sunshine and a blue sky. Dense black clouds filled up the 
valley a thousand feet beneath us, the thunder roared, the lightning 
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flashed) and soon tvg could hear the rush of waters in the streams 
below from the torrents of rain which the clouds were 'disoharging; 
but it was not until we had crossed over the mountain, and descended 
to a low level on the other side, that we fully realized the effects of 
the heavy storm. 

On our return to Simla we had the pleasure of a Ausit from Major- 
General Donald Stewart, who had come up to receive Dord Mayo’s 
instructions before taking over his appointment as Superintendent of 
the Andatiian Islands. In September he and I travelled together to 
Calcutta, to which place 1 W'aa directed to proceed iii order to make 
arrangements for a military expedition into the country of the Lushais, 
having been appointed senior staff offtcer to the force. 

' Lushai, situated between south-eastern Bengal and Burma, was a ten'a 
incognita to me, and I luid only heard of it in connexion with the raids 
made by its inhabitants upon the tea-gardens in its vicinity, which had now 
spread too far away from CEichar for the garrison of that small military 
station to afford them protection. From time to time the Lushais had 
done the planters much damage, and carried off several prisoners, 
and various attempts had been made in the shape of small military 
expeditions to punish the tribesmen and rescue the captives ; but from 
want of proper organization, and from not choosing the riglit time of 
the year, these attempts had hitherto been unsuccessful, and our 
failures had the inevitable result of making the Lushais bolder. Baids 
became more frequent and more destructive; until at last a little 
European girl, named Mary Winchester, was carried off, and kept 
by them' as a prisoner; on this the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
declared that a punitive expedition was * absolutely necessary for the 
future security of the Britisli subjects residing on the Cachar and 
Chittagong frontiers.’ 

The despatch of a force was therefore decided upon; it was to 
consist of two small columns^—one having its base at Cachar, the 
other at Chittagong—commanded respectively by Brigadier-Generals 
Bourchier, C.B., and C. Brownlow, C.B., supreme political power 
being also vested in these two officers. Long experience had taught 
Lord Napier the wisdom of liaving only one head in time of war, and 
he impressed upon the Government bis opinion that the civil officers, 
while acting as advisers and as the channels of communication with 
the tribes, should be subordinate to the control of the two Commanders, 
who, after having been put in possession of the views and wishes of 

* The Cachar column consisted of half of the Peshawar Mountain battery, 
one commny of Benml Sappers and Miners, the 22nd Punjab Infantry, 42u(i 
and 44th A^am Li^xt Infantry. Hie Chittagong colnmu consisted of the 
other half of the Mountain battery, the 27th Rinjab Infantry, and the 
and 4th Giurkhas. Each regiment was 500 strong, and each column was 
acoompaniod by 100 armed police. 
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the Government, should be held responsible for carrying them out Iqyally 
80 far as circumstances and the safety of the force would permit. 

As the existence of the tea industry was at stake, the Lushais having 
established a perfect terror on all the estates-within their reach, it was 
essential that they should be given a severe lesson, and this could only 
be done by their principal villages, which lay at some considerable 
distance from the base of operations, being visited in force. The 
difficult coimtry and the paucity of transport necessitated the columns 
being lightly equipped ; no tents were to be allowed, and baggage and 
followers were to be reduced to a minimum. My instructioneuwere to 
fit out and despatch the two columns, and then join Brigaffier-General 
Bourchier at Cachar. 

I was kept in Calcutta all October—not a pleasant month, the 
climate then being very muggy and unhealthy. Everyone who-could 
get away had gone to the Uills or out to sea; and the offices being 
closed for the Hindu holidays of the Diirga Puja, it was extremely 
difficult to get work done. Everything for the Chittagong column had 
to be sent by sea. The shipping of the elephants was rather interest¬ 
ing : they clung desperately to the ground, trying hard to prevent 
themselves being'lifted from it; and when at last, in spite of all their 
struggles, they were hoisted into the air, the helpless appearance of. 
the huge animals and their despairing little cries and whines were 
quite pathetic, I found it trying work being on the river all day ; my 
eyes suffered from the glare, and I became so reduced that before I 
left Calcutta 1 weighed scarcely over eight stone—rather too fine a 
condition in^which to enter on a campaign in a mountainous country, 
so thickly covered with jungle as to make riding out of the question. 

By the 3rd November the equipment and stores for both columns 
had been despatched, and on the 16th I joined General Bourchier 
at the house of that most hospitable of hosts, Mr. Edgar,* Deputy- 
Commissioner of Cachar, who accompanied the left column as civil 
officer. 

We left Cachar on the 23rd, and from the outset we ha<l to make 
our own roads, a labour which never ceased until the end of January, 
by which date 110 miles had been completed. There was not the 
vestige of a track to direct us; but I got hold of some people of the 
country, with whom T made friends, and induced them to act as guides. 
Many a long and weary reconnaissance had to be executed, however, 
before the line of advance could be decided upon. The troops worked 
with a will, and, notwithstanding the vapour-bath-liko atmosphere of 
the valleys and the difficult nature of the country, which was a 
succession of hill-ranges covered with jimgle forests, made almost 
impenetrable from the huge creepers, and intersected by rivers and 


* Now Sir John Edgar, E.O.S.I. 
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watercourses, a good road, from six to eight foet wide, was constructed, 
with a sufficiently easy gradient for laden elephants to travel qver. 
Cutting one’s way day after day through these dense, gloomy fox’ests, 
through which hardly a ray of light penetrates, was most stifling and 
depressing. One could hardly breathe, and was quite unable to enjoy 
tho beauty of the magnifleent trees, the graceful bamboos and canes, 
and the wonderful creepers, which abounded, and under other circum¬ 
stances would have been a source of pleasure; tho difficulties we 
encountered, and the consequent delay in our progress, quite pre¬ 
vented me from being in a frame of mind to appreciate ray picturesque 
surroundings. 

It became evident from the first that our onward movements 
would be greatly impeded by want of transport. Notwithstanding the 
experience which ought to have been gained in many small mountain 
wars, the Government had not been taught that a properly organized 
transport corps was an absolute necessity, and tlu^t it was a mere 
waste of money to collect a number of men and animals without 
providing trained supervision. Fourteen hundred of our coolies were 
attached to the Coramissariat Department without anyone to look 
after them, consequently officers and non-commissioned officers, who 
could ill be spared from their regimental duties, had to be told otf to 
organize and work theni. 

To add to our troubles, cholera broke out amongst some Nepalese 
coolies on their way to join us ; out of 840, 251 died in a few days, and 
ft number deserted panic-stricken, while the rest were so weakened and 
shaken that, notwithstanding the care bestowed upon them by their 
able and energetic Commandant, Major H. Moore, only 387 joined the 
column. We were not much better off in tho matter of elephants, which 
had been so carelessly selected that only 33 out of tho 157 sent with 
our column wore of any use. All this resulted in our being obliged to 
still further reduce our already small kits. Officers wore allowed only 
forty pounds of baggage, and soldiers twenty-four pounds, limits within 
which it was rather difficult to keep. A couple of blankets were 
essential, as we should have to operate over mountains five and six 
thousand feet high ; so was a waterproof sheet, for even if we should 
be lucky enough to escape rain, the dew is so heavy in those parts that 
it wots one just as thoroughly as a shower of rain. These three items 
with my cloak and cork mattress—which is also a very necessary adjunct 
in such a damp climate—amounted to thirty-one pounds, leaving only 
nine pounds for a change of clothes, plate, knife, fork, etc.—not too 
much for a four months' campaign. However, * needs must,’ and it is 
surprising how many things one considers absolute necessities imder 
ordinary circumstances turn out to have been luxuries when we are 
obliged to dispense with them. 

The advance portion of the column did not^ arrive at Tipai Mukh, 
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only eighty-four miles from Cochar, until the 9th December, which will 
give an idea of the enforced slowness of our progress. Tipm Mukh 
proved a very suitable place for our depot: it was situated at the 
junction of two rivers, the Tipai and the Barak; thickly-wooded hills 
rose precipitously on all sides, but on the right bank of the Barak there 
was sufficient level space for all our requirements. With the help of 
local coolies, the little Gurkhas wore not long in runnirjg up hospitals 
and storeaheds; bamboo, the one material used in Lushailand for every 
conceivable purpose, whether it be a house, a drinking vessel, a bridge, 
a woman*8 ear-ring, or a musical instrument, grew in profusion on the 
hillside. A trestle bridge was thrown across the Tipai in a few hours, 
and about that bridge I have rather an amusing story to relate. On 
my telling the young Engineer officer in charge of the Sapper company 
that a bridge was required to be constructod with the least possible 
delay, be replied that it should bo done, but that it was necessary to 
calculate the force of the current, the w'eight to be borne, and the con¬ 
sequent strength of the timber required. Off he went, urged by me to 
be as quick as he could. Some hours elapsed, and nothing was seen of 
the Engineer, so 1 sent for him and asked him when the bridge was to 
be begun. He answered that his plans were nearly completed, and 
that he would soon be able to commence work. In the meantime, 
however, and while those scientific calculations were being made, the 
headman of the local coolies had come to me and said, if the order were 
given, he would throw a good bridge over the river in no time. I 
agreed, knowing how clever Katives often are at this kind of work, and 
thinking I might just as M^ell have two strings to this particular bow. 
Inunodiately, numbers of men were to bo seen felling the bamboos on 
the hillside a short distance above the stream: those vrere thrown into 
the river, and as they came floating down they were caught by men 
standing up to their necks in water, who cut them to the required 
length, stuck the uprights into the river-bed, and attached them to each 
other by pieces laid laterally and longittidinally; the flooring was then 
formed also of bamboo, the whole structure was flrnily bound together 
by strips of cane, and the bridge was pronounced ready. Having tested 
its strength by marching a large number of men across it, 1 sent for 
my Engineer friend, astonishment on seeing a bridge finished 
ready for use was great, and became still greater when he found how 
admirably the practical woodmen had done their work; from that time, 
being assured of their ability to assist him, he wisely availed himself 
when difficulties arose of their useful, if unscientific, method of 
engineering. 

By the 14th December matters had so for progressed as to warrant 
an advance. As our route now lay away from the river, scarcity of 
water entailed greater care being taken in the selection of encamping 
grounds, so on arriving at our lialting-place each day 1 had to recon- 
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noitre ahead for a suitable site for our next resting-ground, a consider* 
able addition to the day’s work. Koad-making for the passage of the 
elephants became more difficult, and transport was so deficient that the 
troops could only be brought up very gradually. Thus, it was the 22nd 
of the month before wo %fi.hed the Tuibum river, only twenty miles 
from Tipai Mukh., On our way wo were met by some scouts from the 
villages ahead of us, who implored of us to advance no further, saying, 
if we would only halt, their headmen would come in and submit to 
whatever terms we chose to make. - The villagers were informed in 
reply that our quarrel was not with them, and so long as we remained 
unmolested, not the slightest injury should be done to them, their 
villages, or their crops; but that we wore detei*mined to reach the 
country of Lalbura, the Chief who had been the ringleader in the raids 
upon the tea-gardens. 

We pushed on as fast as the dense undergrowth would permit until 
within about a mile of the river, where we found the road blocked by a 
curious erection in the form of a gallows, from which hung two grotesque 
figures, made of bamboo. A little further on it was a felled tree which 
stopped us; this tree was studded all over with knife-like pieces of 
bamboo, and from the incisions into which these were stuck exuded a 
red juice, exactly the colour of blood. This was the Lushai mode of 
warning us what would be our fate if we ventured further. We, how¬ 
ever, proceeded 011 our way, bivouacked for the night, and early the 
next morning started off in the direction of some villages which wc 
understood lay in the road to our destination. 

For the first thousand feet the ascent was very steep, and the path so 
narrow that we could only march in single file, buddonly wc entered 
upon a piece of ground cleared for cultivation, and as wo emerged from 
the forest we W'ere received by a volley from a position about sixty 
yards off. A young police orderly, who was acting as our guide, was 
knocked over by my side, and a second volley wounded one of the 
sepoys, on which we charged and the enemy retired up the hill. Wo 
came across a largo number of these jooma (clearings), and at each 
there was a like effort to oppose us, always with the same result. After 
advancing in this way for the greater part of the day, alternately 
through dense jungle and open spaces, and occasionally passing by 
scattered cottages, we sighted a good-sb^cd village, where it was decided 
we should remain for the night. The day’s march had been very 
severe, the village being 4,000 feet above the river; and the troops were 
60 worn out with their exertions that it was with difficulty the piquets 
could be got to construct proper shelter for themselves out of the 
plentiful supply of trees and underwood ready at hand. Throughout 
the night the enemy’s sharpshooters kept up an annoying fire under 
cover of the forest which surrounded the \'illage, and so as soon as day 
dawned a party moved out to clear the ground all round. 
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It was most aggravating to find from the view we got of the country 
from this elevated position that the previous day’s harassing march 
had been an absolutely useless performance imd an unnecessary waste 
of time and stren^h. We could now distinctly see that this village did 
not lead to Lalbura’s country, as we had been led to believe it would, 
and that there was no alternative but to retrace our steps as far as the 
river. The men and animals were too tired to march that day, and tho 
next being Christmas, we made another halt, and commenced our re¬ 
tirement on the 26th. This was an extremely nasty business, and had 
to be carried out with very great caution. The ground, as I said before, 
necessitated our proceeding in single file, and with only 260 fighting 
men (all that our deficient transport adznitted of being brought on to 
this point) it was difficult to guard the long line of sick, wounded, and 
coolies. As soon as we began to draw in our piquets, the Lushais, who 
had never ceased their fire, perceiving we were about to retire, came 
down in force, and entered one end of the village, yelling and scream¬ 
ing like demons, before we had got out at the other. The whole way 
down the hill they pressed us hard, endeavouring to get amongst the 
Isaggage, but were invariably baffled by the Gurkhas, who, extending 
rapidly whenever the groujid was favourable, retired through their 
supports in admirable order, and did not once give the enemy the chance 
of passing them. We had 3 men killed and 8 wounded during the 
march, but the Lushais confessed afterwards to a loss of between 60 
and 60. 

As we were given to understand that our short retrograde movement 
had been interpreted into a defeat by the liushais, the General wisely 
determined to pay the village of Kholel another visit. Our doing so had 
tho best possible eftect. A slight resistaiice was offered at the first 
clearance, but by the time tho ridge was reached the Chief, having 
become convinced of the uselessness of further opposition, submitted, 
and engaged to give hostages and keep open communication with our 
depot at Tipoi Mukh, a promise which he most faithfully performed. 

1872 opened auspiciously for me. On New Year’s Lay I was agree¬ 
ably surprised by a communication from the Quartermaster-General 
informing me that, a vacancy having unexpectedly occurred, Lord 
Napier had appointed mo Leputy-Quartermaster-General. This was 
an important step in my department, and 1 was proportionately 
elated. 

A few days later 1 received tho good news of the birth of a son at 
Umballa on the 8th. 

Paucity of transport and difficulty about supplies kept us stationary 
on the Tuibum for some time, after which We moved on as before, the 
Lushais retiring in front of us until the 26th, when they attacked us 
while we were moving along a narrow ravine, with a stream at the 
bottom and steep hilla on either side. The first volley wounded the 
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General in the arm. and hand, and killed his orderly* The enemy’s 
intention was evidently to push past the weak column along the hill¬ 
side and get amongst the coolies; but this attempt was again foiled by 
the Gurkhas, who, flinging off their great-coats, rushed into the stream 
and engaged the Lasliais before they could get at the baggage, pressing 
them up the mountain, rising 2,500 feet above us, as fast as the preci¬ 
pitous nature of tho ascent would allow. On the crest wo found the 
enemy occupying a good-sized village, out of which we cleared them 
and took possession of it ourselves. On this occasion we had only 
4 killed and 8 wounded, including the General, while the enemy lost 
about 60. In one place we found a heap of headless bodies. The 
Lushais, if unable to remove their dead, invariably decapitate them to 
prevent their adversaries froiji carrying off the heads, their own mode 
of dealing with a slain enem.v, as they believe that whoever is in 
possession of the head will have the man to whom it belonged as a 
slave in the next world. 

To complete the success we had gained, the General sent me the 
next day with a small party to burn the village of Taikum, belonging 
to tlie people who had attacked us. It Wits past noon before we could 
make a start, owing to the non-arrival of the elephants with the guns. 
When they did come in, the poor huge creatures were so fatigued by 
their climb that it was considered advisable to transfer their loads to 
coolies, particularly iis the route we had to traverse was re,ported to be 
even more difficult than anything we had yet encountered. When we 
had proceeded a short distance, we perceived that our way was blocked 
a mile ahead by a most forinidablo-lookiiig stockade, on one side of 
which roso pci*pcndicidar cliffs, while on tho other was a rocky ravine. 
As the nature of the ground did not admit of iiiy approaching near 
enough 4o discover whether tho Artillery could be placed so as to cover 
the Infantry advance, and being anxious to avoid losing many of my 
small party, I settled to turn the stockade by a detour up the hillside. 
This manceuvre took some lime, owing to the uncompromising nature 
of tho country; but it was successful, for when we struck the track, 
we found ourselves about a mile on the other side of the stockade. 
The Lushais, on realizing what we were about, retired to Taikum, 
which place came into view at 5 p.m. It was situated on the summit 
of a hill 1,200 yards in front, and was crowded with men. The guns 
were brpught at once into action, and while Captain Blackwood* was 
preparing his fuses, I advanced towards the village with the Infantry. 
The flrst -shell burst a little beyond tho -village, the second was lodged 
in its very centre, for a time completely paralyzing the Lushais. On 
recovering from the shock, they took to their heels and scampered off 

* Major Blackwood, who waa killed at Mai\\and, iu command of £ Battery, 
K.H.A. 
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in every direction, the last man leaving the village just as we entered 
it. The houses, as usuali were made of bamboo, and after it had been 
ascertained that there waft no living creature inside any of them, the 
place was set on fire, and we began our return journey. There was4fc 
bright moon, but even aided by its light we did not roach our bivouac 
until midnight. This ended the campaign so far as opposition was 
concerned, for not another shot was fired either by us or against us 
during the remaining six weeks we continued iu the country. 

Soon after this wc hoard that some of the captives we had-come to 
relieve had been given up to the (^liittagong column, and that Mary 
Winchester was safe in General Brownlow’s hands—very satisfactory 
intelligence, showing as it did tluit the Lushais were beginning to 
understand the advisability of acceding to our demands. The work of 
our column, however, was not over, for although, from the information 
we received of his whereabouts, we had given tip hope of joining 
hands with Brownlow, Bourchiei* determined that Lalbura’s country 
must be reached; he (Lalbura) being the chief oflendor, it would never 
have done to let him think his strongliold lay beyond our powei*. 

In order that we luighl be well out of (jushailand before the rains, 
which u'Bually begin in that part of the world about the middle of 
March, and are extremely heavy, it was decided not to w'tiit until a 
road could be made for elephants, but to trust to coolic-carriagc alone, and 
to push on rapidly as soon as supplies suflic-ient for twelve days could 
be collected. Kits were still further reduced, oflicers and soldiers alike 
being only allowed a couple of blankets and one or two cooking utensils. 

We resumed our march on the 12th February; the route in many 
places was strongly and skilfully stockaded, but the tidings of our 
successes had preceded us, and our advance was unopposfcd. In five 
days we reached the Chauifai valley, at the end of wliich, ou a high 
hill, Lalbura’s village was situated.* Although Lalbura’s father, 
Vonolcl, had been dead some ,>cars, the people still called the place 
Vonolel’s coimtry. Vonolcl had becji tv famous warrior, and they were 
evidently very proud of his reputation. Wo were shown his tomb, 
which, like that of all great Lushai braves, was decorated with the 
heads of human boings (his slaves in paradise) and those of aTiimals, 
besides drinking'vessels and various kinds of utensils Ibr his use in 
another life. 

Lalbura had taken himself off; but his headmen submitted to us 
and accepted our terms. Wo remained at this place till th<;>'^2l8t, in 
accordance with an agreement we had made with Brownlow to send * 
up signals on the night of the 20th in case his column should be any¬ 
where in the neighbourhood. During the three days we stayed amongst 

* Latitude 23“ 26' 32", longitude (approximately) 93® 25'; within a short 
distance of Fort White, lately built in tlie Chin Hills. 
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them wo mixed freely with the Lushais, who wera greatly delighted 
and astonished with ^ we hod to show them. The telescope and the 
burning-glass amused them greatlyour revolvers excited their envy; 
and for the little Mountain guns they displayed the higliest veneration. 
But what seemed to astonish them more than anything* was the white¬ 
ness of our skins, particularly when on closer inspection they discovered 

that our arms and bodies were even fairer than our faces and hands, 

• 

which to our eyes had bcoomo from long exposure so bronzed as to 
make us almost unrecognizable as Europeans. 

We were all glad that the duty entrusted to us had been satisfactorily 
ended, and we were hoping tliat the Viceroy, who had taken a keen 
personal interest in our proceedings, would be ijatisfiod with the result, 
when we were shocked and startled beyond measure by hearing that 
Lord Mayo had been murdered by a convict while visiting the Andaman 
Islands. Tho disastrous news arrived as we were in the midst of firing 
signal-rockets, burning blue-lights, and lighting bonfires to attract the 
attention of tho Chittagong column. 1 could not help thinking of the 
heavy loss India had sustained, for tho manly, open-hearted Governor- 
General had impressed the Native Chiefs in quite an exceptional 
manner, and he was liked as well as respected by* all classes of 
Europeans and Natives. I felt also much for Donald Stewart, to 
whom, I knew, such a terrible tragedy, happening while he was Super¬ 
intendent at Fort Blair, w'ould be a heavy blow. 

On the 6th March wo reached Tipai Mukh, where we bade farewell 
to our Lushai friends, numbers of whom accompanied us to get posses¬ 
sion dl the empty tins, bags, and casks which wore got rid of at every 
stage, The hostages and those who had assisted us were liberally 
rewarded, and wo parted on the best of terms, with promises on their 
yart of future good behaviour—promises which were kept for nearly ' 
twenty years. * 

No oneVas sorry that the marching was at on end, and that the 
rest of the journey back was to bo performed in boats. Constant hard 
work and exposure in a peculiarly malarious and relaxing climate hod 
told upon the whole force; while our having to depend for so long on 
tinned meats, wliich were not always good, and consisted chiefly of 
pork, with on occasional‘ration of mutton and salt beef, had been’ very 
trying to tho officers, i Oqa a;^d all were * completely worn out,* as the 
pi’incipal medical ^ported; two out of our small number died, 
and the General’s condition gave cause for grave anxiety. For myself, 
having a p^rfecli horroi^of pork, I think I should have starved outright 
but for'^the^extraordinal'y culinary talent of Mr. Edgar, who' disguised 
the ftresence’^of the unclean animal in such>a wonderful way in soups, 
stews, etc'.,'that I frequently partook <jf it without kno-wing what I 
was eating. My wife and some anonymous kind fri'epd sent by post 
small tins of Liebig's efftract, which were highly appreciated. 
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Cholera pursued us up to and beyond Cachar; the wretched oooHcs 
Buffered iiiost» and it is a diseano to which Gurkhas arc peculiarly 
‘susceptible, while a feast on a village pi^ from time to time probably 
helped to inakU uciatters wocso for thoiu. Many of those grand little 
seddiers and some of the Sikhs also full victims to the ^scourge. My 
orderly, a very smart young Guvklia, to great regret, was seized 
with it the day after I reached Cachar, and dieil next morning. 

On my way to Simla, 1 spent a few days with Norman at Calcutta. 
The whole place was in mourning on account of the terrible catastrophe 
which had happened at Port Bloii*. 


CTIirTEH XL. 

Loan Napibk of Mcra’HiSTow, tho Governor of Madras, had beei^ 
summoned to Calcutta to act as Viceroy until Lord Northbrook, Lord 
Mayo*s successor, should arrive. Ho seemed interested in what I 
had to teU him about Tjiishai, and Lord Na))ier of Magdilla spoke in 
laudatory terms of the manner in wliich the expedition had been 
carried out. 

I reached Simla on tlio Ist of April, the twentieth anniverHary of my 
arrival in India. 1 found my wife, with tho two cliildren, settled in 
Snowdon,* a house T had recently purchased. She had hod much 
trouble in my absence, having lieen at death’s door licrsclf, and having 
very nearly lost our little sou st Uniballa three weeks after his birth 
from a Native wot-iiurso Imviug tried to kill liiin. The English nurse’s 
suspicions had been urcaised by one day finding a live coal in tho 
cradle, but she did not mention tliis discovery at the time for fear of 
frightouing niy wife; but sin* determined to watch. A few days later, 
while with our little gkl in the next room, she heard the baby boy 
choking, and rushod in to find, to her lioiTor, blood on his .lips, and 
that ho was struggling violently, as if to got rid of something in his 
throat 1 She pushed down her linger and pulled Out a sharp piece of 
cane about two inches long; but otltor pieces had evidently gone down, 
for the pbor little fellow was in tembb- agony for many days. It 
turned <7at that the wretched woman ‘ hated tho unwonted confinement 
of her new life, and was determined to get away, but'was too much 
afraid of her husband to say so. lie wanted her- to remain for 4he 
soke of the higli pay this class of servant receives,*8o it app^^d to 
the woman that her only chance of freedoip' W'as to get rid of tlie ' 
child, and to carry out her purpose she first atteiuplcd to^et fire to the 

* We lived in this house whenever we wei*© in Simla, tfll we ^t#t in 1892. 
It has since bC^n bought by Guvernmout for the jCemman^r-in-Chief’s 
residence. 
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cradlo, and iinding this did not succeed, she pulled some pieces of 
cane off the ch(ur ui>on which she was sitting, and shoved them down 
the child’s throat. She was, as my wife described her, a pretty, 
innocent, timid-looking creature, to whom no one would ever have 
dreamt of attributing such an atrocity. The boy was mode extremely 
delicate for several months by this misadventure, as his digestion had 
been ruined for the time being, but eventually ho completely recovered 
from its cll'eots. 

In September the C.}5. was conferred upon me for the Lushai 
Expedition. Lord Napier informed mo of the fact in a particularly 
kind little note. 1 was very proud of being a iiuanbor of the Bath, 
although at the time a brevet would have been a more useful reward, 
as want of rank was the reason T^ord Napier had given for not allowing 
me to act as Quartormastor-Genoral, on Lumsden being temporarily 
appointed Jiosident at Hyderabad 

We began our usual winter tour in the middle of October. At Mian 
Mir I mado the acquaintance of the Adjutant of the viTth Foot, the late 
Sir Herbert Stewart, who was them a smart, good-looking subaltern, 
and I recollect his bomOEUiirig bitterly his bad luck in never having had 
a chance of seeing service. How little at that time could it have been 
anticipated that within twelve years he would sec liard lighting in 
Africa, anti bo killed as a Major-General i)i coimnand of a column! 

We visited several of the stations in the Punjab, luid spent a few days 
at Jamu as guest of the Maharaja of Kasliniir, who treated us royally, 
and gave us some excellent pig-sticking; and on the 21st December we 
joined Head-Quarters at Lawrencepur for a large Camp of Exercise, to 
bo held on the identical ground whicli 1 had selected for the camp 
w'hich Sir Hugli Hose proposed to have eleven years before. 

Lord Napier of Magdala did much to improve the efficiency of the 
army by means of Camps of Plxerciso. Ho held one at Delhi in the 
winter of 1871-72, and the Camp of winch I am w'viting w^as most 
successful and instructive. No Commandcr-in Chief over carried out 
inspections with more thoroughness than did Lord Napier of Magdala. 
He spared himself no trouble. On tlio hottest day he would toil 
through barrack after barrack to satisf^^ hhusclf that the soldiers were 
properly cared for; Europeans and Natives were equally attended to, 
and many measures conducive to the men’s comfort date from the time 
he was in command in India. 

At the close of this camp Lumsden, wiio had returned to his appoint¬ 
ment from Hyderabad, gave up the Quartex'master-Generalship for 
good. We hiid been greatly thrown together during the twenty-one 
years I had been in India, and my wife and I were very sorry to bid 
farewell to him and Mrs. Lumsden. He was succeeded by Edwin 
Johnson, pending whoso arrival I was now allow'ed to officiate. 

From Lawrencepur I went with the Conm^ander-in-Cluef to Cal- 
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cutta. Soon after we arrived there T was asked by Sir Douf^las Forsyth 
to accompany him on bU Mission to Yarkand and Kashgar. I should 
have much liked to have done so, for tho id^ of a trip to these, at that 
time unknown, regions poasesaod groat fascinations for me. I was 
therefore well pleased when TiOrd Napier told nio ho would not stand 
in tho way of my going, and proportionately disappointed when, tho 
next day, His Excellency said that on consideration he did not think 
1 could be sparei. just then, for tlio Quartenuaster-General would bo 
new to the work at first, and lie thought ho would need my assistance. 

The cj'd of April saw us back in Simla, and in July Edwin Johnson 
arrived. 

During the summer of 187y important events occurred which had 
much to do with our subsequent relations Avitli Afghanistan. Tho 
inquiries which yiier Mi had begged Lord Ikfayo to make about Persian 
encroachments in Sistau, had resulted in General Goldsmid* and 
Colonel Polhwkf being deputed in 1^71 to proceed to Sistan to decide 
the question. The settle* >ei»t arrived at by these ofiicers, which 
assigned to Afghanistan tlie country nj) to the right bank of the Hel- 
mand, but notliing boy()nd, satisfied neither the Shall nor the Amir, 
and the latter sent his confidential Minister, Saiyad Nur Maliomed, tho 
Afglian Commissioner ui the Sistaii arbitration, to meet Lord North¬ 
brook on his arrival in 1 iib'^ v foi' the purpose of appealing to him 
against the decision. It could not, however, be reversed ; but in a sub¬ 
sequent interview which the iiew Viiieroy accorded the Envoy, the 
latter was told that as soon as Persia and Afghanivstan had signified 
their acceptance of the settlement, the Government of India would 
present t)iG ^Vmir with five lakhs of rupees as '•ompensation for tho 
ceded territory whicli had for a time belonged to Afghanistan. 

The action of Her Majesty’s JVIiriistorR in communication with llussia 
regarding tho northern boundary of Afghanistan was another matter 
about which tlie Auiir was greafly cxcr('iKod; and Lord Northbrook, 
thinking that all such vexed questions could bo luorc satisfactorily 
explained by personal communication than by letter, proposed to the 
Amir that His Highness should consent to receive at Kabul a British 
officer ‘ of high rank and dignity, in whom I have full confidence * 
(Mr. Macnabb),f * who will also explain to Your Highness,’ wrote the 
Viceroy, ‘ the negotiations wliich have now been satisfactorily con¬ 
cluded with the Govornmont of His Majesty the Emperor of Bussia, 
whereby the Bussian Government have agreed to recognizee and re¬ 
spect the integrity and independence of the territories now in Your 
Highness’s possession.* 

To this request Sher Ali replied that he considered it advisable that 

* General Sir Frederick Goldsmid, K.C.M.G. 

t Major-General Sir Frederick Pollock, K.C.S.I. 

t Sir Donald Macnabb, K.C.S.I., tlieu Commissioner of Peshawar. 
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one of bis agents sliould first wait on the Viceroy to ascertain the real 
views of the British Govermnent on these important matters. This 
was agreed to, and Saiyad Nur Mahouicd was again selected to repre- 
sent the Amir. He reached Simla towards the end of Juno. On 
being informed that Persia had unrefler%^edly accepted the decision as 
to the Sistan question, the JOnvoy declared that, whatever opinion the 
Amir might hold as to lus rights, His Higlmess would also scrupu¬ 
lously respect that decision. "With regard to the nortJiern frontier, the 
Envo.y begged it to he clearly imdcrstood that the Afghan Government 
wished to be allowed to luiiko their owji law's and follow their own 
customs wdthin their toiTitorics; that the mtci'Eialathiirs of the country 
should bo free from interference; and that the acknowledgment by 
llussia of the Amir's claim to Ijind soutli of the Oxus should be con¬ 
firmed by Bokhara. He further requested * that the British Govern¬ 
ment would distinctly promise that, m the event of any aggression on 
the Amir’s temtorics, they would consider the perpetrator of such 
aggression as their own enemy.’ It was explained to Ihe Saiyad that 
the British Gove»*nme.nt did not share the Amir's apprehension of 
Russia; that under such circumstanetja aa he contemplated, it would 
be the duty of the Amir to refer to the British Government, who would 
decide whether it was an occiision for assistance to be rendered by 
them, and what the nature and extent of the assistance should be; 
moreover, that their help must be conditional upon the Amir himself 
abstaining from aggression, and on his unroservcct acceptance of the 
advice of the British Gnvcj-nment in regard to his external relations. 

Tw'o other questions were discussed : 

(1) The location in certain towms in Afghanistan of British officers as 
representatives of the Briti.sh Government. 

(2) The present assistance to be rendered to the Amir for the 
purpose of strengthening his country against foreign aggression. 

On the first point the Rnvoy said he had no instructions, but that, 
in his opinion, to ask 8 lier Ali to allow British officers to be located 
in Afghanistan would give rise to mistrust and apprehension. He 
recommended that a letter should be addressed to the Amir, pointing 
out the desirability of a British officer being sent to inspect the western 
and northern boundaries of Afghanistan, proceeding via Kandahar and 
returning via Kabul, where he might confer personally with His High¬ 
ness. This suggestion was carried out. 

With regard to the second point under discussion, the Envoy stated 
that 20,000 stond-of-orms wore desired, laying very particular stress 
on 5,000 Sniders being included in this number, and that hopes wei« 
entertained by .the Amir that be would be largely assisted with money. 
In answer to Lhis, the Sniyod was told that there was not then a 
sufficient reserve supply of Sniders for the English troops in India, 
and that it was impossible to spare more than 5,000 Enfields; that 
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this number should at once be placed at the Amir’s disposal, and that 
the remainder should be forwarded as soon as they were received from 
England. He was further informed that five l^hs of rupees (exclusive 
of the five lakhs protnised the year before, as indemnification for the 
loss of territory) would bo given to Shot Ali. 

A final letter from the Viceroy was sent to the Amir through Saiyad 
Nur Mahomed, dated fith Heptember, 1873, summing up tho result of 
the conference. ITis Highness was told, witli reference to a fear 
expressed by the Envoy lest Russia should press for the establish¬ 
ment of a Russian Mission and agents in Afghanistan, that Prince 
Gortschakoflf had officially intimated that, while he saw no objection 
to British officers going to Kabul, he engaged that Russian agents 
should abstain from doing so, and that, far from apprehending a 
Russian invasion of Afghanistan, the British Government believed 
that the effect of the recent arrangements had been to render tho 
occurrence of such a contingency more remote than ever. At the 
same time, being dcsirotis of seeing the Amir strong and his rule 
firmly established, the Government were prepared to gi ^’0 him any 
reasonable assistance. 

Sher Ali was greatly annoyed and disappointed at the result of his 
Envoy’s visit to Simla. He was of a very impulsive, passionate dis¬ 
position ; his reply to tho Viceroy’s letter was discoui-teous and 
sarcastic; he declined to roceivci a British officer at Kabul, and 
although he condescended to accept the arms presented to him, be 
left the ten lalchs of nipees untouched in the Peshawar treasury. 
Colonel Valentine Balvcr, who was at tliat time travelling through 
Central Asia, was forbidden by tho Amir to pass through Afghanistan 
on his way to India; and a few mouths later ho refused to allow Sir 
Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to return to India by way of Afghanistan. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

In the beginning of October my wife and I started for a fortnight’s trip 
to the top of the Chor, a fine mountain sixty-two miles from Simla, 
and close on 12,000 feet high. We were accompanied by a very dear 
friend of ours—now no more—Colonel Boigrie, who was soon after¬ 
wards made Quartermaster-General in Bombay. He was a talented 
artist and delightful companion, and notwithstanding the old adage 
that two are company and three none, we three enjoyed our holiday 
immensely. 

After crossing a streaTn called the Ghiri, below Fagu, the rood 
passes through beautiful forest and cliff scenery, and for tho most part 
was fairly easy, until ^0 foot of the mountain was reached about six 
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miles from the top, when it became very precipitous and difficult. 
We were the whole day doing this march, breakfasting in one place 
and liinching in another higher up. There was a good deal of snow in 
the shady spots. A few days before wo had noticed that the top of 
the mountain was white, but the sun was still too strong in the day¬ 
time for the snow to Ho long in exposed parts. The way being too 
steep for my wife to ride or go in a dandy, w'e all three walked, or 
rather climbed, up to the shoulder where our tents were pitched, about 
a mile from tljo summit. 

Tlio forest through which we passed was very beautiful, com¬ 
mencing with dark-green ilex, glistening holly, and sombre brown 
oak, interspersed with groups of the dainty, graceful, white-stemmed 
birch, and wreathed with festoons of the scarlet Himalayan vine. As 
wo mounted higher, trees became fewer and the foliage loss luxuriant, 
till at length only oolts were to be seen, their branches twisted into 
all sorts of weird, fantastic shapes from the strength of the south-west 
monsoon. Huge rocks became more frequent, covered with lichens 
juid mosses of every shade, from dark-green to brilliant crimson. At 
length trees and shrubs were left behind, except the red-borvied juniper, 
wliich grows at a liigher elevation Jiere than any other bush, and 
flomrishes in the clefts of the rocks, where nothing else will exist. We 
got up in time to see the most glorious sunset; the colours wore more 
wonderful than anytlihig 1 had ever seen before, even in India. My 
wife urged Baigrie to make a rough sketch, and note the tints, that he 
might paint a picture of it later. He made the sketch, saying: ‘ If I 
attempted to represent truly what we see before us, the painting would 
be rejected by the good people at home as absurdly unreal, or as the 
work of a hopeless lunatic.’ There was such a high wind that our 
small tents had a narrow escape of being blown away. That night 
the water was frozen in our jugs, and it was quite impossible to keep 
warm. 

We were up betimes the next morning, and climbed to the highest 
peak, where wo found breakfast awaiting us and a magnificent view of 
the Himalayan ranges, right down to tlio plains on one side and up to 
the perpetual snows on the other. We doseonded to the foot of the 
mountain in the afternoon, and then returned, march by march, to 
Simla. 

Towards the end of the month Lord Napier began his winter tour, 
visiting the hill stations first. At Chakrata 1 made the acquaintance 
of the 92nd Highlanders, that distinguished corps which stood me in 
such good stead a few years later in Afghanistan. At the end of 
November we found ourselves at Lucknow, in time to take part in 
Lord Northbrook’s state entry, and be present at a fete given to the 
Viceroy in the Wingfield Park by Sir George Cooper, the Chief Com¬ 
missioner. 
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From Lucknow wo wont for a brief visit to a small Camp of Exercise 
near Rurki, whore Lord Napier left the Adjutant-General, Thesiger,'* 
in command, while ho himself i)roc{}cded to visit some of the stations 
in the Madras Presidency, and I returned for a short time to Simla. 

While riding up the hill from Kalka, I had a novel experience. One 
of those tremendous thundei'-storms which are not uncommon in the 
Himalayas came on; the rain was blinding and incessant, and the peals 
of thunder were simultaneous with the lightning. At last there was a 
tremendous crash; a flash, more vivid than the rest, passed right in 
front of my horse’s head, accojnponied by a whizzing noise and a sul¬ 
phurous smell, completely blinding mo for a second. Two Natives 
travelling a few yards ahead of me foil flat on their faces, and I thought 
they were killed, but it turned out they were only knocked over and 
very much friglitened. 

Early in January, 1874, wo received by telegram the infinitely sod 
news of my father’s death. Wc* ought, I suppose, to have been pre¬ 
pared for such an event, seeing that he was within a few months of 
his ninetieth birthday; but he W'aa so well and active, and took such a 
keen interest in all that was going on. especially anything connected 
with India, that wc hardly realized Ins great age, and always hoped avg 
might see him once more. He had received the G.C.B. from Her 
Majesty’s hands at Windsor on the 8th December, nnd two days after- 
wards he wrote me on account of the ceremony, and expressed himself 
much pleased and gratified at the Queei^’s gracious manner to him. 
He said nothing about his health, but wo heard later that he had taken 
cold in the train on his way honio, and never recovered from the 
effects; he died on the fiOth of Deceml)er. His love for India had not 
been weakened by his twenty years’ absence from the country, and he 
never wearied of being told of the wonderful changes which bad taken 
place since his day—changes wliich, for the most part, dated from the 
Mutiny, for up till 1857 life in India was much the same as when my 
father first landed in the beginning of the centui*y. 

A continued drought in Rchar was at this time causing grave fears 
of a famine, such os from timo to time bad desolated various parts of 
India. Nine years boforo su<5h a drought, and the absence of means of 
communication, which prevented grain being thrown into the famine- 
stricken districts in sufiicient quantities, resulted in one-fourth of the 
population of Orissa being carried off by starvation, or disease conse¬ 
quent on starvation. So on this occasion Lord Northbrook was 
determined, at all costs, to ward off such a calamity. Ho sent Sir 
Richard Temple to Behar in the confident liope that his unbounded 
resource and energy would enable him to cope with the difficulties ol 
the situation, a hope that was fully realized. Relief works were at 


* Now General Ijord Olielmsford, 0.0.11. 
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once commenceda tnuisporfc train quickly improvised, worked 
chiefly by military and polico otUcera; and one million ions of rice were 
distributed amongst the people. Not a life was lost, but thocost to the 
State was enormous—six millionfl and a lialf sterling. 

In the begitiiiing of February I was ordered by Government to pro- 
cbod to the A-minc districts to help Temple. I started at oiico ; but I 
had not been'long in Bchar before T was required to join tho Coui- 
mander-in-t'hief in Calcutta, llis Kxcfillenoy having determined to 
*nommate me QuaTloruiastGr-Goneral, in succession to Jbhnson, who 
was about to become 4-djutant-Genoral. Being only a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the army, T eoubl not, according to the rules, be put at once 
pormftficutly into the appointment, which -carried with it tho rank of 
Major-General. The difficulty was overcome, however, by my being 
allowed to officiate till tho following January, when, in tho ordinary 
course of promotion, T should become a Colonel. 

Lord Northbrook spent the summer of 1874 in Calcutta, in conse¬ 
quence of the famine necessities having to be mot; and as the Coni- 
inander-in-Chiof determined to follow his example, I took a house in 
Calcutta, and rny wife joined me in the middle of March—rn,thera bad 
timo of year to come down to the plains after spending tho winter 
amongijt the snows of Simla. But she did not fancy Simla in tho 
season as a grass-widow, and had had quite enough of being alone. 

We continued in Calcutta until August, when the Head-Quarters 
returned to Simla, where wc remained till November. 

We-had a standing camp at Umballa during the winter of 1874-75, 
doing our inspections from there, and returning to tho camp at 
intervals. There wnvsthe usual visit to Calcutta in^arch, towards the 
end of which month another daughter was bom. 

[n October, 1875, I spent some timer at Delhi, arranging for the 
Camp of Kxevciso to be held there in January for His Koyal Highness 
tile Princ (3 of Wales. Tlio camp was formed in the beginning of 
December, and consisted of 17,000 men, in four divisions, commanded 
by Major-Generals Sir Charles Beid, Macdonnell, tho Hon. Arthur 
Hardingc, and Donald Stewart. 

The comitry round Delhi is particularly well suited for extended 
manojuvres, and full advantage w\as ^qlccn of the facilities it afforded 
dunng the two months the Camp of Exercise lasted. The Prince of 
Wales landed at Calcutta on the 2 ;-ird December; and Lord Napier with 
Ins staff went down to meet His Bo^'ol Highness, whose reception was 
loyal and hearty to a degree. As the Serapts^ with the Prince on 
board, steamed slowly up the Hughli, salutes were fired from Fort 
William and three ships of the Koyal Navy. All the vessels in the 
river were gay with flags, their yards were manned, and good hearty 
English cheers resounded from stem to stern of each ship as the Indian 
troopship, carrying tho heir to England’s throne, came in sight. As 
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soon as the Serapis was moored, the Viceroy went on board to greet 
the Prince and conduct His Royal Highness to the gaily-decorated 
landing-stage, where the principal oflieials, Native Princes, and chief 
inhabitants of Calcutta were assembled. Troops lined the road from 
the river to Government House, and the maidan (the great open 
space in front) was tlironged with a dense crowd of Natives in their 
most brilliant gala attire, eager to catch a glimpse of thc^son of the 
great Queen of England. 

That evening Lord Morthln-ook gave a State banqdet. . The next day 
there was a reception of the rrhices and Chiefs, followed by a lov^e, 
and after dark the whole place was most beautifully illuminated. The 
week that followed was taken up with eniertaimnents of various kinds 
—balls, races, and garden-parties, interspersed with ofilcial visits— 
which I am afraid the Princ.e could not have.found nrausing—and on 
New Year’s Hay, 1876, His Royal Highness held a Chapter of the 
Order of the Star of India, after which the Commandor-in-Chief 
returned to Delhi to arrange to receive the Priiico in that historical 
city on the 11th January. 

His Royal Highness’s ca.inx>, and that of the Commandcr-in-Chiof, 
were pitched (»n the ground occupied by the Jlritish army during the 
siege. The roa4» five miles in length, from the station to the camp 
was lined with troops, and on the Ridge itself a\ci*o placed six Rifle 
corps, three of which had taken pait in tho siege.* The 2nd Gurkhas 
were very appropriately drawn up inuuediately undt'r Hindu Kao’s 
house, and when this point was reached, the Prince stopped and 
wtu’mly coniplinieiitod tho men on tlie distinguished service tho 
regiment had porfojrniod. 

The next day there was a parade of all tho troops in review order 
for the inspection of tho Prince, who was pleased to express his com¬ 
plete satisfaction and apiiroval of * the steadiness under arms, soldier¬ 
like bearing, and precision of movement, which distinguish tho corps 
of the throe annics asscTiibled at tho (;amp at Delhi.* 

That evening tho Prince was present at a ball in tho tUwan-i-hhaa 
(private audience hall) in tho palace, given in Ilis Royal Highness’s 
honour by the officers of the army. 

Tho next few days were taken up with mancBUvres, which the Prince 
attended, accompanied by Lurasdent and myself. The defence was 
commanded by Reid, the attack by Hardinge, the latter’s object being 
to gain possession of tho Ridge, with a view to future operations 
against the city on the arrival of the main army from the Pimjab. 
But the attack did not meet with tho success which attended Barnard 
in 1867, while the Coinmojider of the defence proved himself as skilful 

* 60th Kiflcs, 2ud Gurkhas, and 1st Punjab Infantry. 

t Lumsdeu returned to IIcad-Quarters as Adjutaut-Gcneral on Edwin 
Johnson being Bp|)oiuicd p> member of the Indian Council in London. 
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in pfoteoting the Kidge against an enemy advancing from the north as 
he had been, twenty years before, in repulsing one coming from the 
opposite direction. 

The Prince of Wales held another investiture of the Star of India 
on tho 7th of March at Allahabad, which Lord Napier and the staff 
attended. At its close we took our leave of His Koyal Highness, who 
started that night ior England. 

In less than a fortnight our dear old Chief followed, and T saw him 
off from Bombay on the 10th April. I was very low at parting with 
him, for though in tho earlier days of our actiuamtaiice I used to think 
ho was not very favourably di««poBed towards me, when I became more 
intimately associated with him nothing could exceed Ins kiiiduess. He 
was universally regretted by Europeans and Natives ohke. The 
soldiers recogm/ed that ho had carefully guarded their mtorosts and 
worked ior their welfare, and the Native Pniices and people felt that 
he was in sympathy with them, and to this day they speak of Lat 
Napier Sahth with the deepest respect and affection. 

Lord Niiincr was succeeded in the coimuand by Sir Fredoriok 
Haines. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

With a now Commander-in-Clncf camo a new Viceroy, and it was 
\\hilc wo were in Bombay seeing the last of Lord Napier that the 
Oruntes steamc d into the harbour with Lord Lytton on board. Little 
dul I imagine when making Lord Lytton's aequointanco how much he 
would have to say to my future career. 

His Excdleney recened mo very kindly, telling me ho felt that T 
was not altogether a stranger, as he had been reading during the 
voyage a paper I had wntten for I<ord Napier, a year or two before, 
on our military position m India, nnd the arrangements that would be 
necessary m tho event of Russia attempting to continue her .idvanoe 
south of the Oxus. Lord Napier had sent a copy of this memor¬ 
andum to Lord Beaoonsfioid, by whom it had been given to Lord 
Lytton. 

Durmg the summer of 1876 our frontier policy was frequently under 
discussion. Sir Bartlc Frero wrote two very strong letters after the 
ConsorvaUve Govommont oame into power in 1874, drawing attention 
to the danger of our being satisfied with a policy of aloofness, and 
pointing out the necessity for coming into closer relations with the 
Amir of Afghanistan and the Khan of Khelat. Soon afterwards 
tho Secretary of State communicated with the Government of 
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as to the advisability of establishing British agents in Afghanistan, 
and of persuading the Amir to receive a tGinporfU*y Embassy at Kabul, 
as had originally been proposed by Lord Northbrook. 

The members of Lord Northbrook's Council were nnanimously 
opposed to both these proposals, but they did not succeed in convincing 
Lord Balisbury that the measures were undesirable; and on the 
resignation of Lord Northbrook, the new Viceroy was fumidied with 
special instructions as to the action which Her Majesty's Government 
considered necessary in consequence of the activity of Russia in 
Central Asia, and the impossibility of obtaining accurate information 
of what was going on in and beyond Afghanistan. 

The question of the Embassy was dealt with at once; Lord Lytton 
directed a letter to be sent to the Amir announcing his assumption of 
the Viceroyalty, and his intention to depute Sir Lewis Felly to proceed 
to Kabul for the purpose of discussing certaia matters with His 
Highness. 

To this communication a most unsatisfactory reply was received, 
and a second letter was addressed to the Amir, in which he was 
informed that, shoiJd he still decline to receive the Viceroy's Envoy 
after deliberately weighing all the considerations commended to his 
serious attention, the responsibility of the result would rest entirely 
on the Government of Afghanistan, which would thus alienate itself 
from the alliance of that Power which was most disposed and best able 
to befriend it. 

This letter was the cause of considerable excitement in Kabul, 
excitement which ran so high that the necessity for proclaiming a 
religious war was mooted; and, to complicate matters, the Amir at 
this time received overtures from General Kauffiuann, the Russian 
Governor-General in Turkestan. 

A delay of six weeks occurred before Sher Ali replied to Lord 
liytton's letter, and then he altogether ignored the Viceroy's proposal 
to send a Mission to Kabul, merely suggesting that the British Govern¬ 
ment should receive an Envoy from him, or that representatives from 
both countries should meet and hold a conference on the border, or, as 
another alternative, that the British Native Agent at Kabul should 
return and discuss affairs with the Viceroy. 

The last suggestion was accepted by the Government of India, and 
the agent (Nawab Ata Mahomed Khan) arrived in Simla early in 
October. The Nawab gave it as his opinion that the Amir’s attitude 
of estrangement was due to an accumulation of grievances, the chief 
of which were—the unfavourable arbitration in the Sistan dispute; 
the want of success of Saiyad Nur Mahomed's mission to India in 
1878, when it was the desire of the Amir’s heart to enter into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the British Government; the 
interposition of Lord Northbrook's Government on behalf of Yakub 
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Khan;* the recent procee<3mgs in Khelat,t which the Amir thought 
were bringing us objectionably near Kandahar; the transmission of 
presents through Afghanistan, to his vassal, the Mir of AVakhan, 
without the Amiris permission and, above all, the conviction that 
our policy was exclusively directed to tho furtherance of British 
interests without any thought for those of Afghanistan. 

As regarded the proposed Mission to Kabul, the Envoy said that His 
Highness objected to it for many reasons. Owing to local fanaticism, 
he Could not insure its safety, and it seemed probable that, though of a 
temporary nature to begin with, it might only be the thin end of tho 
wedge, ending in the establishment of a permanent Itesidont, as at the 
courts of the Native Rulers in India. Furthermore, the Amir conceived 
tliat, if he consented to this Mission, tho BiissiaTis would insist upon 
their right to send a similar one, and finally, he feared a British Envoy 
might bring his influence to bear in favour of the release of his son, 
Yakub Khan, with whom his relations were as strained as over. 

In answer, the Viceroy enumerated the concessions he was prepared 
to make, and the conditions upon wliich alone ho would consent to 
them; and this answer the agent was directed to communicate to tho 
Amir. 

Tho concessions wore as follows: 

(1) That the friends and enemies of either State should bo those of 
the other. 

(2) That, in the event of unprovoked aggression upon Afghanistan 
from without, assistance should be afforded in men, money, and arms; 
and also that to strengthen the Auiir against suc;h aggression, the 
British Government was willing to fortify Herat mid other points on 
the frontier, and, if desired, to lend olficcrs to discipline the army. 

(3j That Abdulla Jan should be recognized as the Amir’s successor 
to the exclusion of any other aspirant; and that the question of 
material aid in support of such recognition should bo discussed by tho 
Plenipotentiaries. 

(4) That a yearly subsidy should be paid to tho Amir on the 
following conditions: 

I’hat he should refrain from external aggression or provocation of 
his neighbours, and from entering into external relations without our 
knoMedge. 

* The Amir’s eldest son, who had rebelled on his younger brother, Abdulla 
Jan, being nominated heir to tlie throne. 

t Belbio Lord Northbrook left India he sent Major Sandoman on a Mission 
to Khelat to re-open the Bolan Pass, and endeavour to sottio the diticreuces 
between the Kban and the Baluchistan tribes, and between the tribes them¬ 
selves, who wove all at loggerheads. 

t Presents given by the British Government to tlic Mir of Wakhan in 
recognition of his hospitable reception of the meinbers of the Forsyth Mission 
on their return from xarkund. 
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That he should decline all comnmnication with Kussia, and refer 
her agents to us. 

That British agejits should reside at Herat juid elsewhere on the 
frontier. 

That a mixed commission of Biitish and Afghan officers should 
determine and demarcate the Amir's frontier. 

That arrangements should bo made, by allowances or otherwise, for 
free circulation of trade on the piincipal trade routes. 

That similar arrangements should be made for a line of telegraph, 
the direction of which was to be subsequently detennined. 

That Afghanistan should be freely opeTiod to Englishmen, official 
and non-official, and arriuigcmonts made by the Amir, as far as 
practicable, for their safety, tliough His Highiictis wpuld not be 
absolutely hold responsible for isolated accidents. 

The Viceroy concluded by suggesting that, if the Amir agreed to 
these proposals, a treaty might be arranged between the agents of the 
respective Governments, and ratified eitlier at Peshawar, by the Amir 
meeting Lord Lytton there, or at Delhi if the Amir accepted His 
Excellency’s invitation to bo present at the Imperial Assemblage. 

The Amir at the time vouchsafed no reply whatever to these pro¬ 
posals or to the invitation to come to DelhL 

In the autumn of 1876 preparations were commenced for the 
‘Imperial Assemblage,* which it was announced by the Viceroy would 
be held at Delhi on the first day of January, 1877, for the purpose 
of proclaiming to the Queen’s subjects throughout India the assump¬ 
tion by Her Majesty of the title of ‘Empress of India.’ To this 
Assemblage Ijord Lylton further announced that he proposed ‘ to 
invite the Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and Heads of Administi'a- 
tion from all parts of the Queen’s Indian dominions, as well as the 
Princes, Chiefs, and Nobles in whoso persons the antiquity of the past 
is associated with the prosperity of the present, and who so worthily 
contribute to tlie splendour and stability of this groat Empire.’ 

Delhi was selected as the place where the meeting between the 
Queen’s represeiiUtive and the gi’cat nobles of India could most 
appropriately be hold, and a committee was appointed to make the 
necessary arrangemouts. As a member of the committee I was 
deputed to proceed to J^ellii, settle about the sites for the camps, and 
carry out all details in communication with the locdl authorities. The 
Viceroy impressed upon me that the AssemblageVivas intended to 
emphasize the Proclamation Lord Cunning issued eighteen years before, 
by which the Queen assumed the direct sovereignty of her eastern 
possessions, and that ho wished no trouble or expense to be spared 
in making the ceremony altogether worthy of such a great historical 
event. 

I returned to Simla in October, when my wife and I aeoompanied 
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tlie Comumndor-in-riiicf on a vary delightful inarch over the Jalauri 
Pass through the Kuln valley, then over the Bubbu Pass and through 
the Kangra valley to Chainba and Dalhousie. Our party consisted of 
tho Chief, his Doctor (Bradshaw), Persian interpreter (Moore), General 
and Mrs. Luiusdcn, and ourselves. Tho first slight shower of snow 
had just fallen on the Jalauri Pass, and as wc crossed over we dis¬ 
turbed a number of beautiful snow-pheasants and minals busily engaged 
in seratehiug it away to get at their food. The scenery on this march 
is very fine and varied; for the most part the timber and foliage are 
superb, and the valleys are very fertile and pretty, lying close under 
tho snow-capped mountains. 

Having inspected the ‘ Hill stations,’ we proceeded to Peshaw'ar, 
whore the Viceroy had arranged to hold a conference with tho 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and the Coimnissioner of Peshaw’or 
about frontier affairs. 

Early in Dcconibcr 1 was back again at Dellii, where T found the 
arrangements for the several camps progressing most satisfactorily, 
and canvas cities rising up in every <iirection, 1 had previously chosen 
the site of the old cantonment for the camps of the Viceroy, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the principal officials, while for tho Assemblage 
itself I had selected ground about three miles off. 

Tlic Chiefs and Princes were all settled in their several camps ready 
to meet tho Viceroy, who, on his arrival, in a few graceful words 
welcomed them to Delhi, and thanked them for responding to his 
invitation. He then mounted, w'ith Lady Lyttoii, on a state elephant, 
and a procession was formed, which, I fancy, was about the most 
gorgeous and picturcstiuc which has over been soon even in the 
East. The magnificence of the Native Princes* retinues can hardly 
bo described; their elephant-housings were of cloth of gold, or scarlet- 
and-bluo cloths embroidered in gold and silver. I’ho howdahs wore 
veritable tlironcs of the preeions metals, shaded by the most brilliant 
canopies, and tho war-ele})hants belonging to some of the (Central India 
and Bajputana Chiefs formed a very curious and interesting feature. 
TJicir tusks were tipped witli steel; they wore shields on their fore¬ 
heads, and breastplates of flashing steel; chain-mail armour hung 
down over their trunks and covered their backs and sides; and they 
were mounted by warriors clod in chain-mail, and armed to the teeth. 
Delhi must have witnessed many splendid pageants, when the Rajput, 
the Moghul, and the Mahratia dynasties, each in its turn, was at the 
height of its glory; but never before had Princes and Chiefs of every 
race and creed come from all parts of Hindustan, vying with each 
other as to the magnificence of their entourage^ and met together with 
the same object—that of acknowledging and doing homage to one 
supreme Ruler. 

The nest few days v/ere spent by Lord Lytton in receiving the sixty- 
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three^ Ruling Princes of India according to the fitrictest etiquette. 
Each Prince, with his suite, was met at the entrance to the camp, and 
conducted up the street to the durbar tent by.>mounted ofUcers, the 
salute to which he was entitled being fired while the procession moved 
on. He was then presented by the Foreign Secretary to the Viceroy, 
who placed him on a chair on his right, iiumediately below a full- 
length portrait of Her Majesty. A satin banner, richly embroidered 
with the Chief’s armorial bearings, surmounted by the Imperial crown, 
was next brought in by Highland soldiers and phintod in front of the 
throne, when the Viceroy, leading the particular Cliicf towards it, thus 
addressed him: * I present Your Highness with this banner as a 
personal gift from Her Majesty tho Queen, in commemoration of her 
assumption of the title of Empress of India. Her Majesty trusts that 
it may never be unfurled without reminding you not only of the close 
imion between the throne of England and your loyal and princely 
house, but also of the earnest desire of tho paramount power to see 
your dynasty strong, prosperous, and permanent.* 

His Excellency then placed round the Chief’s neck a crimson ribbon, 
to which was attached a very handsome gold medal with the Queen’s 
head engraved on it, adding: ‘ I further decorate you, by command of 
Her Majesty. May this medal bo long worn by yourself, and long 
kept as an heirloom in your family in remembrance of the auspicious 
date it bears.* 

The 1st January, 1877, saw the Queen proclaimed Empress of India, 
The ceremony was most imposing, and in every way successful. Throe 
tented pavilions had been constructed on an open plain. The throne- 
pavilion in the centre was a very graceful erection, brilliant in hangings 
and banners of red, blue, aud w'liite satin magnificently embroidered 
in gold, with appropriate emblems. It was hexagonal in shape, and 
rather more than 200 feet in circumference. Iii front of this was the 
pavilion for tho Ruling Ciiicfs and high European ofiicials, in the form 
of a semicircle 800 feet long. The canopy was of Star of India blue- 
and-white satin embroidered in gold, each pillar being surmounted by 
an Imperial crown. Behind the throne was tho stand for the spec¬ 
tators, also in the form of a semicircle divided in the middle, and 
likewise canopied in brilliant colours. Between these two blocks was 
the entrance to the area. 

Each Chief and high official sat beneath his own banner, which was 
planted immediately behind his chair, and they were all mixed up as 

* ‘ Besides the sixty-threo Ruling Chiefs, there were nearly^ three hundred 
titular Chiefs and persons of distinction collected at tiie Iii]i)erial Assemblage, 
besides those included in the suites of Ruling Cliiefs.—J. Talboys Wheeler, 
‘ History of the Delhi Assemblage.* 

t These gold medals were also presented to the Oovemors, Dieutenant- 
Govemors, and other high ofiicials, aud to the members ot tho Imperial 
Assemblage Committee. • 
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znQoh M poflsible to avoid questions of preoedenoe, the result being the 
mosi wonderful mass of colour, produced from the intormingUng of 
British uniforms and plumeus with gorgeous eastern costumes, set off by 
a blaze of diamonds and other precious stones. 

All the British troops brought to Delhi for the occasion were parade'd 
to the north, and the troops and retainers belonging to the Native 
Chiefs to tlie south, of the pavilion. Guards of Honour were drawn up 
on either side of the throne and at each opening by which the Ruling 
Chiefs wore to enter the pavilion. 

The guests being all seated, a ^flourish of trumpots by the heralds 
exactly at noon anuounced the arrival of the Viceroy. The military 
bands played a march, and Lord Lytton. accompanied by Lady Lytton, 
their daughters, and his staff, proceeded to the pavilion. His Excel¬ 
lency took his scat upon the 'throne, arrayed in las robes as Grand 
Master of the Star of India, the National Anthem was played, the 
Guards of Honour presented arms, while the whole of the vast 
assemblage rose as one man. The Chief Herald was t^en commanded 
to read the Proclamation. A flourish of trumpets was again sounded, 
and Her Ikfajesty was proclaimed Empress of India. 

When the Chief Herald had ceased reading, the Royal Standard 
was hoisted, and a salute of 101 salvoes of artillery was fired, with a 
feu de joie from the lung line of troops. This ^as too much for the 
elephants. As the/cu de joie approached nearer and nearer to them they 
became more and more alarmed, and at last scampered oil, dispersing 
the crowd in every direction. When it ceased they were quieted and 
brought back by their wahouis, only to start off again when the firing 
recommenced; but, as it was a perfectly bare pLiiin, without anything 
for the great creatures to coiuo in contact with, there was no harm 
done beyond a severe shaking to their riders. As the sound of the last 
salvo died away the Viceroy addressed the assemblage. Whei^ he 
had ceased speaking, the assembly again rose en masse and joined the 
troops in gi'v ing several ringing cheers. 

His Highness the Maharaja bindhia then spoke as follows: * Shah vn 
Shah l^aMshah, May God bless you. The Princes of India bless yoUf 
and pray that your sovereignty and power may remain stea^ast 
for ever.* 

Sir Salar Jung rose on behalf of the boy Nizam, and said; * I am 
desired by His Highness the Nizam to request your ExceUency to con¬ 
vey to Her Majesty, on the part of himself and the Ghie& of India, the 
expression of their hearty congratulations on the assumption of the 
title of Empress of India, and to assure the Queen that they pray for 
her, and for the enduring prosperity of her Empire, both in India and 
England.’ 

The Maharajas of, Udaipur and Jaipur, in the naihe of the united 
Chiefs of Rajputana, begged that a telegram might be sent to the 
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Qn<»en, conveyinf^ their dutifal and loyal congratulationB; and the 
MHliarajaof Kashmir ezpressod his gratilication at the tenor of the Vice¬ 
roy’s speech, and declared that he should henceforth consider himself 
secure under the shadow of Her Majesty’s proleoting care.* 

It is diScult to OTcrrate the pohtical importance of this groat 
gathormg. It was looked upon by most of the Ituling Chiefs as the 
result of the Prince of Wales’s visit, niid rejoiced in as an evidence of 
Her Majesty's increased interest in, luid appreciation of, the vast 
Empire of India with its many dlifcient races and peoples. 

I visited all the camps, and conversed with every one of the Princes 
and Nobles, and each m turn expressed the same intense gratification 
at the Viceroy’s reception of him, the siune fervent loyalty to the 
Empress, and the Kaiue satisfaction that the new title should have been 
announced with such appiopriate bplendour and publicity. 

Gfeneral rejoicings in honour of Uie occasion took place all over 
India, in Native States as well as British cautonnients. School-houses, 
town hallb, hospitals, and dispensaries wore founded, large numbers of 
prisoners were released, substantial additions wore made to the pay of 
all ranks in the Native Army, as well as a considerable mcrease in 
numberb to the Order of Biitish India, and the amnesty granted in 
1869 was extended to all but murdeinrs and leaders in the Mutuiy, 

When the Assemblage broke up, J started with Sir Frederick Haines 
for a tour along the Derajat fioutier. We \isited Koliat, Bannu, Bera 
Ismail Kliau, and Multan, proceeded by steamer down the Indus to 
Sukkur, and thence rode to Jacobabnd. Thou on to Kotri, from which 
place we went to see the battle-field of Miani, where Sir Charles Napier 
defeated the Amirs ol Sind m 1H4B. From Kotri wo travelled to 
Simla viA Karachi and Bombay, where we were most hospitably enter¬ 
tained by the Cominondor-m-Chief of Bombay (Sir Charles Stavcly) and 
his wife. 

Afghan affairs were this year again givmg the Viceroy a great deal of 
anxiety. The Amir had eventualiy agreed to a discussion of Lord 
Lytton’s proposals being held, and for this purpose Saiyad Nur 
Mahomed and Sir Lewis Polly had met at Peshawar in Jouua^, 1877. 
The meeting, uniorivmately, ended in a rupture, owing to f^er AB’e 
agent pronouncing the location of European officers in any peart of 
Afghomstan on impossibiUty; and what at this crisiB complicated 
matters to a most regrettable extent was the death of Saiyad Knr 
Mahomed, who bad been in failing health for some time. 

^ On learning the death of his most trusted Minister, and the failure of 
the nogotiations, Sher Ali broke into a violent fit^f passion, giving vent 
to his fury in^hreatenings and invectives again* the Govem- 

* In ondeavouriug to di scribe this hi^itorical creat, 1 have freely refreshed 
my memory from Talboys Wheclm’s ‘ History of the Impetial A^sembl^/ in 
* which is gtven a detailod account of the procmiugs. 
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raent. He declared it wan not poeeible to corao to terms, and that there 
was nothing left for him but to light; tliat ho hod seven crores of 
rupees, every one of which he would hurl at the heads of tlie English, 
and he ended by giving orders for ajahad (a religious war) to be pro¬ 
claimed. 

For the time being nothing more could bo done with Afghanistan, 
and the Viceroy was able to turn his attention to the following im¬ 
portant questions: the transfer of Sind from Bombay to the Punjab, 
a measure which had been unanimously agreed to by Lord North¬ 
brook’s Government; the removjil from the Punjab govermnent of 
the trans-Indus tract of country, and the formation of the latter into a 
separate'districtunder the control of a Chief Commissioner, who would 
be responsible to the Governmoiit of India alone for frontier adminis¬ 
tration and trans-frontier relations. This post Lord Lytton told me, 
as much to my surprise as to my gratitication, that he meant to offer 
to me, if his views were accepted by the Secretary of State. It was 
above all others the appointment I should have liked. I delighted in 
frontier life and frontier men, who, with all their faults, ore men, and 
grand men, too. I had felt for years what an important factor the 
traas-Indus tribes are in the defence of India, and how desirable it was 
that we should bo on better terms with them than was possible so long 
as our policy consisted in keeping them at arm’s length, and our only 
intercourse with them was confined to punitive expeditions or the visits 
of their head-men to our hard-worked officials, whose whole time was 
occupied in writing long reports, or in settling troublesome disputes 
to the satisfaction of no one. 

I now hoped to be able to put a stop to the futile blockades and 
inconclusive reprisals whicli had been carried on for nearly thirty years 
with such unsatisfactory results, and I looked forward to turning the 
wild tribesmen from enemies into friends, a strength instead of a 
weakness, to our Government, and to bringing them by degrees within 
the pale of civilization. My wife quite shared my feelings, and we 
were both eager to begin our frontier life. 

As a preliminary to my engaging in this congenial employment, 
Lord Lytton proposed that I should take up the command of the 
Punjab Frontier Force. I gladly acquiesced; for I had been a long 
time on the staff, and had had three years of the Quartermaster-General¬ 
ship. My friends expressed surprise at my accepting the position of 
Brigadier-Goncral, after having hlled an appointment carrying with it 
the rank of Major-General; but this was not my view. I longed for 
a command, and the Frpntier Force offered opportunities for active 
service afforded by no other post. 

We were in Calcutta when the question was decided, and started 
very soon afterwards to moke our arrangements for the brealdng up of 
our home at Simla. 1 took over the command of the Force on the 
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16th March, 1878. My wife accompanied me to Abbottabad—the 
pretty, quiet litilo place iu Hazara, about 4,000 feet above the eea, 
which was to be henceforth our winter head-quarters. For the summer 
months we were to bo located in the higher hills, and my wife was 
anxious to see the houso which I had purchased from my predecessor, 
General Keyes, at Natiugali. 80 oil wo set, notliing daunted by being 
told that wo were likely to find snow still deep in pbicos. 

For the first part of the way we got on weD enough, my wife in a 
dandy, I riding, and thirteen miles were accomplished without much 
difficulty. Suddenly the road took a bend, and we foiuid ourselves in 
deep snow, liiding .soon proved to bo impossible, and the dandy- 
bearers could not carry my wife further; so there was nothing for it 
but to walk. Wo wore sovtm miles from our destination, and at each 
step wo sank mto the snow, which became dooper and deeper tlie higher 
wo ascended. On we trudged, till my wife declared she could go no 
further, and sat down to rest, feeling so drowsy that she entreated me 
to let her stay whore she was. Fortunately I had a small fiask with 
me lillod with brandy. 1 poured a little into the cup, mixed it with 
snow, iind a<lniiriistei'ed it us a stiniiilant. This restored her some- 
what, and roused her from the state of letliargy into which she had 
fallen. Again wo struggled on. Soon it became dark, except for such- 
light as the stars, aided by the snow, afforded. More than once I 
despaired of rejwjhing the end of our jomney; but, just as I had 
become quite hopeless, w'c saw lights on the liill above ixs, and heard 
our servants, who had preceded us, shouting to attract our attention. 
I answered, and presently they came to our assistance. Half carrying, 
half dragging her, we got my wife up the steep mountain-side; and 
at length, about 9 p.m., we arrived at the little house buried in snow, 
into which we crept through a hole dug in the snow wall which 
encircled it. We were welcomed by a blazing wood-fire and a most 
cheering odour of dinner, to whicli wo did full justice, after having 
got rid of our saturated garments. Next morning we started on our 
return journey at daybreak, for it was necessary to get over the worst 
port of the road before the sun liad had time to soften the snow, wliich 
the night's frost had ho thoroughly hardened that wc slipped over it 
without the least difficulty. 

This was our only visit to our now possession, for very soon after¬ 
words I w4s informed that Lord Lytton wished me to spend the 
summer at Simla, as the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab would be 
there, and His Excellency was anxious to discuss the details of the 
proposed Chief Oommissionership. My wife, therefore, returned to 
Simla at once, and I joined her at the end of May, having in the mean¬ 
while inspected every regiment and visited every post held by the 
Frontier Force between Sind and Hazara—a most interesting ex¬ 
perience, which 1 thoroughly enjoyed. 
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OHAPTKU XLllI. 

Before continuing my story, it will, I think, be as well to recall to the 
minds of my nsadors the train of evonts which Icjd to England and 
llusaia becoming at tho same monumt soHcitous for the Amir’s friend¬ 
ship, for it was this rivalry which was tho immediate cause of the 
second Afghan war. 

Less than two hundred years ago the British Empire in tho East and 
llussia were separated from each other by a distance of 4,000 miles, 
llussia’s most advanced posts wore at Orenburg and Pelropaulovsk, 
while England had obtained but an uncertain footing on the seaboard 
of southern India. Tho French were our only European rivals in India, 
and tlio advance of Russia tow-ards tho Oxus was as little anticipated as 
was England’s advance towards the Indus. 

Thirty years later Russia began to absorb the hordes of the Kirghiz 
steppes, which gave her occupation for more than a hundred years, 
during which time England was far from idle. Benga] was conriuerod, 
or ceded to ns, tho Madras Prcsideucy established, and Bombay had 
become an important settlement, with the result that, in the early part 
of this century, the distance betwocji the Russian and English posses¬ 
sions had been diminished to less than 2,()00 miles. 

Our progress wa now more rapid. While Russia was laboriously 
crossing a barren desert, the North-West Provinces, the Carnatic, the 
territories of the Peshwa, Sind, and the Punjab, successively canic under 
our rule, and by 18.)0 we had oxteiidod our dominions to the foot of the 
mountains beyond tho Indus. 

Russia by this time, having overcome the difficulties of the desert, 
had Gstablislied herself at Aralsk, near the junction of the Syr Daria 
with the waters of Lake Aral; so that in fifty years the distance between 
the outposts of the two advancing Powers in Asia had been reduced to 
about 1,000 miles. 

Repeated successful wars with Persia, and our desertion of that 
Power owing to the conviction that we could no longer defend her 
against the Russians, liad practically placed her at their mercy, and 
they had induced Persia, in 1837, to undertake the siege of Herat. At 
the same time, the Russian Ambassador at Teheran had despatched 
Captain Vitkievitch to Kabul with letters from himself and from the 
Czar to the Amir, in tho hope of getting Dost Mahomed Khan to join 
the Russians and Persians in their alliance against the English. 

Vitkiovitch’e arrival at Kabul towards the end of 1837 had been anti¬ 
cipated by Captain (afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes, who had been 
sent three mouths before by Lord Auckland on a Mission to the Amir, 
ostensibly to improve our commercial relations with the Afghans, but 
in reality to prevent them from joining the Busso-Peraianallianco. 
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Buruofi had been most cordially recoivod by Bost Maliomcdf who 
hoped, with the help of the Indian Govenuuent, to recover the district 
of Peshawar, which liad been wrested from him by the Sikhs. Vit- 
kievitch’s reception was proportionately discouraging, and for some 
weeks he could not obtain an interview with the Amir. 

The Dost's hopes, however, were not fulfilled. Wo declined to give 
him any assistance towards regaining possession of Peshawar or 
defending his dominions, should his refusal to join with Persia and 
Russia draw down upon him the enmity of those Powers. 

Vitkievitch, who had been patiently biding bis time, was now taken 
into favour by the Amir, who ac(;orded him a reception which fully 
compensated for the neglect with which ho had previously been 
treated. 

Barnes remained at Kabul until the spring of 18118, an‘d then returned 
to India to rc})ort that Dost Mahomed had thrown himself heart and 
soul into the Russo-Peraiaii alliance. 

Under pressure from the English Ministry the Govcrnor-Gonoral of 
India determined to take the extreme measure of deposing an Amir 
who had shown himself so liostilely inclined, and of placing on the 
throne of Kabul a Ruler who, it was hoped, would feel that it was to 
his interest to keep on good terms with us. It was for this object that 
the first Afghan war*' was und<jrtal<en, which ended in the murder of 
our nominee, Shah Shuja, and the triuinpluuit return of Dost Mahomed. 
The disastrous failure of our action in this matter taught the British 
Government that our frontier on the Sutlej was too hir removed for us 
to think of exercising any real intluenco in Afghanistan, and that the 
time had Tiot arrived to warrant our interfering in Afglian affairs. 

After this came our war with the SSikhs, resulting in our conquest of 
the Punjab, and our frontier becoming conterminous with that of 
AfglianisUn on the banks of the Indus. 

There was a lull in the movements of Russia in Central Asia until 
after the Crimean War of lH64-.'50, which, while temporarily checking 
the designs of Russia in Europe, seems to have stimulated her progress 
in the East. After the passage of the great desert, Russia found her¬ 
self in the midst of fertile and settled countries, whoso provinces fell 
under her control as rapidly as those of India had fallen under ours, 
until in 1864 Chimkent was occupied, the point beyond which Prince 
Gortchakoff stated that there was no intention on the part of Russia to 
make further advances. 

Notwithstanding these assurances, Tashkent was captured on the 
29th June of the following year. In 1866 Khojent was succcsafully 

* It is instructive to note how remarkably similar were the circumstances 
which brought about tlm lii'st and second Afghan wars, vi;:., the presence of 
Ruiisian ofiicers at Kabul. 
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assaulted. Tisakh foil on the 3(Hh October; and in the spring of 1867 the 
fort of Yani-Kargan in the Niirata mountains was seized and occupied. 

Bokhara alone remained unconquered, but the Ruler of that State, 
after vainly endeavouring to gnin assistance from Afghanistan and to 
enlist the sympathies of the Indian Government, was compelled to sue 
for peace. 

Important as those acquisitions were, they attracted but little atten¬ 
tion in England, owing partly to the policy of non-interference which 
had been adopted as regards Central Asian alfairs, and partly to the 
British public being absorbed in European politics, until 1868, when 
the occupation of Samarkand by Russia caused considerable excitement, 
not to say consternation, amongst the autiioritics in England. 

Conferences took place in tlio spring of 1870 between Lord Claren¬ 
don, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Baron Brunow, 
tlie Russian Ambassador, with the object of doteriiiining a neutral 
zone, which should be the limit of tho possessions of England and 
Russia in Central Asia. For nearly three years, Russia was persistent 
in her endeavours to have Afghanistan placed outside the pale of 
British induenco; but the Indian Government were equally persistent 
in pointing out the danger of agre,eing to such an arrangement, and it 
was not until the 31st January, 1873, that the boundary, which neither 
England nor Russia might cross, was finally agreed upon. 

Six months later the conquest of Khiva by Russia was effected. It 
was at first given out that the expedition was to punish acts of 
brigandage, and to rescuo fifty Russian piisoners, but was on no 
account to lead to a prolonged occupancy of tho Khanate. Count 
Bchouvoloff, the Russian Statesman who was deputed to communicate 
the object of tho expedition to the British Government, declared that 
a positive promise to this elTccl might be given to the British public, 
as a proof of the friendly and pacific intentions of his master the Czar; 
but, notwithstanding these assurances, the Russians never loft Khiva, 
and it has been a Russian possession from that time. 

Thus, in a little more than twenty years, Russia had made a stride 
of 600 miles towards India, leaving but 400 miles between her outposts 
and those of Great Britain. Russia’s southern boundary was now, in 
fact, almost conterminous with the northern boundary of Afghanistan, 
near enough to cause the Ruler of that country considerable anxiety, 
and make him feel that Russia had become a dreaded neighbour, and 
that the integrity of his kingdom could not be raaintained save by the 
aid of one of the two great Powers between whoso fire he now found 
himself. 

I have endeavoured to show how it was that Shcr Ali, notwith¬ 
standing bis soreness and disappointment at the many rebuffs he had 
received from us in the earlier part of his oaioer, gratefully remem¬ 
bered the timely aid afforded him by Sir John Lawrence, and the 
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princely reception accorded to hiin by Lord Mayo, and was still quite 
prepared in 1878 to enter into friendly relations witli us, provided we 
would recognize his favourite son as his heir, tmd give a direct promise 
of aid in the event of Russian aggression. Our refusal to accede to 
these terms, added to our adverse decision in regard to the Siston 
boundary, turned Sher AH from a friend into an enemy, and ho de¬ 
cided, as his father had done forty years before, to throw in his lot 
with Russia. 


CHARTER XLIV. 

In 1877 Russia declared war with Turkey; for morh than a year 
fighting liad been going on between the two countries, and as it 
seemed possible to the British Goverurnent that England might in the 
end bo drawn into the contest, it was deemed expedient to obtain help 
from India, and a force of about 5,000 Native soldiers was despatched 
from Bombay to Malta in resjjonso to the demand from home. 

Russia answered this move on our part by hicrejiaed activity in 
Central Asia; and in June, 1878, it was reported by Major Cavagnari, 
Deputy-Commissioner of Beshawar, that a Russian Envoy of the same 
rank as the Govomor>Gcneral of Tashkent was about to visit Kabul, 
and that General Kaufiinaiin had written to the Amir that the Envoy 
must be received as an Ambassador deputed by the Czar himself. A 
few days later further reports were received of Russian troops being 
mobilized, and of the intention of Russia to establish cantonments on 
the ferries of Kilif and Kerki on the Oxus. 

The Amir, it was said, siuuritoned a council of the leading Chiefs, 
to discuss the question whether it would be most advantageous for 
Afghanistan at this juncture to side with Russia or with England; it 
was decided apparently in fa\our of the former, for from the moment 
General Stolietotfs Mission set foot on Afghan territory it met with 
an enthusiastic reception. Five miles frou\ the capital 8tolietoli‘ and 
his companions were welcomed by the Foreign Secretary. They were 
then mounted on richly-caparisoned elephants, and escorted by a large 
body of troops to the Bala Htssar, where the following morning they 
wore reeved in state by Sher AH, and the nobles of highest degree in 
his kiuj^oiu.’’^ 

• Ou the 18th June, the day on whicli the Berlin Congress held its first 
sitting, the news of the anproach of (reuciul StolictoffH Mission reached 
Kabul. Tlie Russians hoped that the Mission might inilucnce the decision of 
the Berlin Congress, and altiiough its despatch was repudiated Iw the Imperial 
Government at St Potereburg, it was suhsecjuently ascertuined on excellent 
anthority tlAt the project of sending a Mission to Kabul w'os discussed three 
tim& at the Council of^ Ministers, and, according to a statemont in the 
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On tho evo of tho day that iho Mission entered Kabul, StolietoiT 
received a des])atch from General Kauffinann giving liim the heads of 
the Berlin Treat}', with tho following commentary iii the handwriting 
of tho Governor-General hiirisolf: * If the news bo true, it is indecid 
melancholy adding, however, that tho Congress had finished its 
sittings, and tliat, therefore, the Envoy in his negotiations with the 
Amir had better refrain from arranging any distinct measures, or 
making any positive promises, and ‘ not go tjenerally as far as would 
have been advisable if war nnth En/fla/nd had been threatened' 
Evidently these instructions greatly modified the basis of StoliotofTs 
negotiations with Shor Ali; lor, although tho Ilussians deny that an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Afghan Ruler was contem¬ 
plated, it seems probable, from the tone of KaiiiTmimii's despatch, that 
the Envoy’s instructions wore elastic enough to rwlmit of such an 
arj'ajigeinent had the circuuisUuices of the case made it desirable— 
c,g.^ had the Berlin C()ngress failed to establish peace in Europe, 

In tclegraplnng to the Secretary of State an account of these pro¬ 
ceedings at Kabul, the Viceroy requested explicit instructions from Her 
Majesty’s Govorniiient as to whether this conduct on the part of Russia 
and Afghanistan was to be left to the Government of India to deal with 
as a matter between it and the Amir, or whether, having regard to 
Russia's formal promises, it would bo treated as an Imperial question 
‘ In the former case,’ he coiutludod, ‘ I shall propose*, with your approval, 
to insist on an immediate suitable reception of a British Mission.’ 

Lord Lytton's proposition was approved of by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and a letter* was at once written by the Viceroy to the 


Jmrml dc St, Fclcrshoiu'g, orders were sent in April, 1878, to General 
KautlVuann vegardiug its despatch. About the same time, the Russian 
Miuiatcr of War })roiiosod that tho Army of the Caucasus should be transferred 
bodily across the Caspian to Astrabad, whence the troops would march in two 
colmims on Herat; while tluee columns, ainountiug in the aggregate to 
14,000 men, weio to move direct upon the Oxus froju Turkeshin. The main 
part of this scheme was never carried into ellcct, probably from its being 
found too great an undertaking at a time when Russia bad «5carcely obtained 
a footing beyond tlie Caspian, but tlie minor movement was partially carried 
out. The largest of the three c^)luniiis, under Kaulfmann's own command, 
movwl from Tashkent, through Samarkand, to Jam, the most southern point 
of the Russian possessions at that time, and within ten marches of Kilif, tho 
main ferry over the Oxus. There it remained for some weeks, when it returned 
to Tashkent, the Afghan exjwdition Injing abandoned in consequence of the 
Treaty of Berlin having been signed. 

* ‘S1MI.A, 

* \Uk Attgustf 1878. 

' The authentic intelligence which I have lately received of tlic course of 
recent evonts at Kabul and in the countries Kirdcriug on Atghanistan has 
rendered it necessary that 1 should communicate fully and without reserve 
with your Highness upon matters of iraportanoe which concern the interests 
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Amir, announcing that a Mission would shortly bo dospatchod to 
ICabul Avitli General Sir Neville Chamberlain, at tliat time Com- 
iinuider-iu-Chic( in Madras, os its responsible head. 

Major Cavagnari was at tho same time directed to inform the 
authorities at Kabul that tho oi)jcct of the Mission was altogether 
friendly, and that a refusal to grant it a free passage and safe conduct, 
such as had been accorded to the iUisshm Envoy, would be considered 
as an act of open hostility. 

Intimation of the Viceroy’s intentions reached Kabul on the 17th 
August, tho day on whicli the Amir’s favourite son, Abdulla Jan, died. 
This untoward event was taken advantage of to delay answering the 
Viceroy’s letter, but it was not allowed in any way to interfere with tho 
progress of tho negotiations Avith llussia. When these were completed, 
Stolietoff inquired from Slier Ali A\’h(jther he meant to receive tho 
English Mission, Avheroupon the Amir asked for the General’s advice 
in the matter. Stolictoff, while replying somewhat evasively, gave 
Sher Ali to tmderstand that the simultaneous presence of Embassies 
from two countries in almost hostile relations with each other would 
not be quite convenient, upon Avhich His Highness decided not to allow 
the British Mission to enter Afghanistan. This decision, however, was 
not communicated to tho Viceroy, and on the 21fit September the 
Mission*^ marched out of PeshaAvar and encamped at Jumrud, three 
miles short of the Kyber Pass. 


of India and of Afghanistan. For this reason, I have considered it expedient 
to depute a special and confidential British Envoy of liigli rank, Avho is kiioAA'n 
to your Highness—liis Exwdleiicy Oenoial Sir Jfevillc BoAvlea Chainbcrlain, 
Kmght Grand Oroas of tlie Most Ifonourablo Order of the Batli, Knight 
Grand Commander of the Most Exalted Older of tlie Star of India, Oommander- 
in-Chief of the Madras Army—to visit your Highness immediately at Kabul, 
in order that he may (jonverse jicrsonally Avith your Highnass regarding these 
urgent affuii'S. It appeal's certain that they can best bo arranged for tho 
welfare and tranquillity of both States, and for the pi’cscrvation of friendship 
between the two Governments, by a full and frank stateojent of the present 
position. This letter is therefore sent in advance to your Highness by tho 
naud of NaAA'ab (jiholani Hussein Khan, C.S.I., a faithful and honoured {^irdar 
of my Government, Avho Avill cxjilaiu all necessary details as to tho time and 
manner of the Envoy’s visit. It is asked that your Highness may be pleased 
to issue commands to your Sirdars, and to all other authorities in Afghanistan, 
upon the route between PeshaAvar and Kabul, tliat they shall make, without 
any delay, whatever arrangements are necessary and i)ro])er for effectivelv 
securing to ray Envoy, tho representative of a friendly Power, due sale 
conduct and suitable accommodation according to his dignity, while passing 
with his retinue through the dominions of your Highness. 

‘ I beg to express the high consideration 1 entertain for your Highness, and 
to snliscribe myself.’ 

* The Mission was composed of General Sir Neville Chamberlain, G.C.B., 
G.O.S.l. ; M^or Cavagnari, C.S.l. ; Surgeon-M^jor Bellow, C.S.I. ; Major 
O. St. John, fi.E. ; Capta|n St. V. Hammick, 43rd Foot; Captain F^Gnslow, 
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In consoquenco of the extremely hostile attitude of the Amir, and the 
very unsatisfactory reply received from General Faiz Mahomed Khan, 
commanding the Afghan troops in the Kyber Pass, to a letter* he had 
written a few days before, Sir Neville Chamberlain suspected that the 
advance of the Mission would be opposed, and, in order *to reduce to a 
minimum ony indignity that might be oflbrod to our Government,’ he 
deputed Major Cavagnari to ride on with a few sowars to Ali Masjid, a 
fort ton miles beyond tho mouth of the Pass, and demand leave for the 
Mission to proceed. 


Madi'ua Cavalry; Lieutenant Neville Ohambw lain, Central India Horse ; 
Mahuraj Pertap Sing of Jodlipur; and Sirdar Obed blla Khan, of Tonk. 
Liciitcuaitt-Colonel F. Jenkins and Cai>LaiJi W. IJattyc were with the escort. 

^ ‘PEsnAvvAn, 

‘15M »SVv>//;3«ftcr, 1878. 

(After conipliniouts.) ‘1 write to inform you that, by command of His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Govenior-Geiieral of India, a friendly Mission of 
British officers, with a suitable escort, is al)out to proceed to Kabul through 
the Kliyher Pass, and intimation of the dcspiitch of this Mission has been 
duly communicated to His Highness the Amir by tho hand of tho Naw^ab 
Glmlam Hussein Khan. 

* I hear that an official from Kabul has recently visited you at Ali Masjid, 
and he has doubtless instructed you in accordance with His Highness the 
Amir’s commands. As, however, inforiiiatioii has now been received that 
you have summoned from Peshawar tlio Kliyher headmen with whom we were 
making arrangements for the safe conduct of the British Mission through the 
Khyber Pass, 1 therefore write to inquire from you whether, in accordance 
with the instructions yon liave received, you are preiiared to guarantee the 
safety of lUo British MiHsion to Daka or not; and 1 request that a clear reply 
to this inquiry may be speedily <‘ommunicated by the hand of the bearer of 
this letter, as 1 cannot delay my dcpai*turo from rcshaw'ar. It w well known 
tliat the Kliyher ti-ibcs are in receipt of allowances from the Kabul Govern¬ 
ment, and also, like other iudejiennent tribes on this frontier, have relations 
with tlic British Govovuinent. It may lie well to let you know that when the 
pre.s<‘nt negotiations were oinmed with the Khyber tribes, it was solely with 
tho object of arianghig with them for the safe conduct of the British Mission 
through the Kliyher Pass, in the same manner as was done in regard to the 
despatch of our Agent, the Nawab GLulam Hussein Khun ; and the tribes 
were given clearly to uudei*stand llmt tliose negotiations ivere iu no way 
intended to prejudice tlieir relations with llis Highness the Amir, as it was 
well known that tho object of the British Mission was altogether of a friendly 
character to His Highness the Amir and the people of Afghanistan. 

* I trust that, in accordance with the iustanctions you have received from 
His Higliness the Amir, your re^ily to tliis letter will be satisfactory, and that 
it will coutain the required assurances that tho Mission will be safely con¬ 
ducted to Daka. I sliall expect to receive your reply to this letter not later 
than tho 18th instant, so please understand that the matter is most urgent. 

* But at the same time, it is iiiy duty to inform you, iu a frank and friendly 

manuer, that if your answer is not what I trust it will be, or if you delay to 
send an early reply, I shall have no alternative but to make wdiatever arrange- 
uients may seem to me best for carrying out the instructions I liave received 
lltom my own Govemmeut , 
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When within a mile of tho fort, Cavagnari was mot by a body of 
Afridis, who wamod him that the road ahead was blocked by Afghans, 
and that if he ventured farther he would be fired upon. On this 
Cavagnari halted, and while in the act of writing a letter to Foiz 
Mahomed, complaining of the treatment he had met with, and in¬ 
forming him that he and his companions intended to proceed until fired 
upon, an act the responsibility for which would rest with the Amir’s 
representatives, a message was brought him from Faiz Mahomed to the 
effect that he was coming to meet him, and would hear anything he 
had to communicate. 

The interview took place near a water-mill on tho right bank of the 
stream which flows under Ali Masjid. I liave several times since 
ridden past the spot and pictured to myself tho meeting between the 
British political officer and the Afghan General. It wad a meeting of 
most portentous moment, for its result would mean peace or war. 

Faiz Mahomed’s bearing was perfectly courteous, but he made it 
clear that he did not intend to pcrinit the Mission to pass, explaining 
that he was only acting as a sentry under instructions from Kabul, and 
that he was bound to resist the entrance of tlie Mission into Afghan 
territory with all the force at his disposal. Ifo spoke wiili considerable 
warmth, and told Cavagnari that but for their personal friendship he 
would, in obedience to the Amir’s orders, have shot down him and his 
escort. 

< Faiz Maliomed’s followers were not so respectful in their bearing as 
their Chief, and their manner w'arncd Cavagnari that it was uuad- 
visable to prolong the conversation; he, therefore, took leave of the 
Afghan General, and returned to Jamrud. The Mission was dissolved,'^ 
our Agent at Kabul was ordered to return to India, and Cavagnari was 
instructed to remain at Peshawar and arrange for alienating the Afridis 
in the Khyber from the Amir’s interests. 

In reporting these circumstances to the Secretary of State, the 
Government of India expressed their regret that this final endeavour 
on their part to arrive at some definite understanding with the Amir 
of Rahul should have been thus met with repudiation and affront, and 
concluded their despatch in the following words : ‘ Tho repulse of Sir 
Keville Chamberlain by Sher Ali at his frontier while tho Bussian 

* In a letter to Lord LyttoTi reporting the rebuff the Mission had en¬ 
countered, General Chamberlain wrote : * No man was ever more anxious than 
I to preserve peace and secure friendly solution, and it w'as only when I 
plainly saw tho Amir's fixed intention to drive us into a cf)mer that I told 
you we must either sink into a position of merely obeying his behests f>n all 
points or stand on onr rights and risk rupture. Nothing oould have been 
more distinct, nothing more humiliating to the dignity of the British Crown 
and nation ; and I bdieve that but for the decision and tact of Cavagnari at 
one period of the interview, the lives of the British officers and the Nativo 
following were in considerable danger.’ 
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emissaries are still at his capital has proved the inutility of diplomatic 
expedients, and has deprived the Amir of all claim upon our further 
forbearance.’ 

It had been arranged that, if it were unfortunately found to be 
neco 8 sar 5 ^ to support political efforts by military mcastires, two columns 
should be mobilized, one at Sukkur on the Indus, for an advance in 
the direction of Kandahar, the other at Kohat for operations in the 
Kuram valley, and that I was to have command of the latter. As 
soon, therefore, as the tidings of Sir Neville’s repulse was received, I 
started from Simla to bo on tho spot in case the proposal to employ 
force should bo sanctioned by the authorities in England. 

Between the time of my leaving Simla and my arrival at Kohat on 
the 9th October, it was decided to employ a third column to make a 
demonstration in the direction of the Khyber for the purpose of clear¬ 
ing the Amir’s troops out of tho pass.* 

Tho formation of this column was no doubt a wise move, as the 
Afghans were holding Ali Masjid, the spot on which the insult had 
been offered to our Envoy, and tho presence of a force on this line 
would tend to relieve tho pressure agjiinst my column; but looked at 
from my point of view, this third column was not quite so desirable, 
as it involved tho withdrawal of three of my most oflicieut regiments, 
and the transfer of a large number of my transport animals to the 
Khyber for its use. There was some consolation, however, in the fact 
that my old friend Major-General Sir Samuel Browne, who had been 
named for the command in tho Khyber, was to be the gainer by my 
loss. 

Major-General Donald Stewart, who was in England, was tele¬ 
graphed for to command the Kandahar column, the advanced portion 
of which, it was intended, should push on under Major-General 
Biddulph to strengthen Quetta. 

The long-expocted roplyt from the Amir to the Viceroy’s letter of 

* Tho approximate strength of tho three columns was as follows: 



Officers. 

Men. 

Qnns. 

I. The Kariflahar Field Foi-ce 

26.5 

12,599 

78 

II. Tho Kuram Field Force. 

116 

6,549 

18 

III. Tile Peshawar Valley Field Force 

325 

15,854 

48 


706 

35,002 

144 


t ‘Kabul, 



‘ Qth OctohcTy 1878. 

(After comjdiments.) * Your Excellency’s despatch regarding the sending 
of a friendly Mission lias boon received through Nawab Gholam Hussein 
Khan; 1 understand its i>urport, but the Nawab bad not yet an audience, 
nor had your Excellency's letters boon seen by me when a commnnication was 
received to tho address of ray servant, Mirza Habibulla Khan, from Iho 
Commissioner of Peshawar, and was read. 1 am astonished and dismayed by 
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the 14th August was received at Simla on the 19th October. Its tone 
was considered extremely discourteous; it contained no apology for 
the public affront offered to the British G-ovemment, and indicated no 
desire for improved relations. ^ 

Tho reply was at once communicated to the Secretary of State, who 
was further informed that the Government of India proposed the 
following measures;— 

Tho immediate issue of a manifesto which should dcfuie tho cause 
of offence, declare a friendly disposition towards the Afghan people 
and reluctance to interfere in their internal affairs, and should fix tho 
whole responsibility of what might liappcn upon the Amir. 

An advance into the Kuram valley as soon as tlic force at Kohat was 
ready to move. 

Tho expulsion of tho Afghan troops holding the Khyner Pass. 

An advance from Quetta into Pisliin, or, if necessary, to Kandahar. 

Lord Cranbrook (who had succeeded the Marquis of Salisbury os 
Secretary of State for India) replied* that he did not consider matters 
to be at present ripe for taking tho extreme measures recommended 
by tho Government of India, and that, before crossing the frontiers of 
Afghanistan, a letter should be addressed to the Amir demanding, in 
temperate language, an apology, and the acceptance of a permanent 
Mission within Afghan limits; that sufficient time should be given for 


tliis letter, written threateningly to a well-intentioned friend, replete with 
contentions, and yet iioniinally rcgeriling a friendly Mission. Coming thus 
by force, what result, or profit, or fruit, could conic of it? Following this, 
three other lettei’s froni iiho\e-mcntioncd source, in tho very same .strain, 
addressed to my oflicirtlH, have boon p(?ruse<l by me. Thus, during a period 
of a few days several letters from that quarter liave all been before mo, and 
none of thorn have lieeii'frco from harsh oxjiressiona and hard words, rcjnignant 
to courtesy and politeness, and in tone contrary to tho ways of friendship and 
intcrcoui'se. Looking to the iUo.t that 1 am at this time assaulted by adlietion 
and grief at the hand of fate, and that gi’eat trouble has jKisscssod my soul, in 
the ofllcials of the British (ioverumeiit patience and silence would have been 
specially becoming. Let your ICxoclloncy take into consideration this harsh 
and hrifctliless haste with wliic.h the desired object and place of conference 
have been seized utKm,'an(] liow the o/ficials of the Government have lieen led 
into discussion and .subjection to reproach. Thei*e is some difference between 
this and tlie jHire road of friendsliip and goodwill. In alluding to those 
witinCT of the officials of the opposite Government which have emanated 
from thorn, and are at this time in the jKisaesaion of my own officials, the 
latter have in no respect desired to show enmity or opjiosition towards the 
British Government, nor, indeed, do they with any other Bower dcsiro enmity 
or strife ; but when any other Power, without cause or reason, shows animosity 
towards this Government, the matter is left in the hands of God, and to His 
will. Tho esteemed Nawab Gholam Hussein Kluui, the bearer of this dosiiatch, 
has, in accordance with written instnictions received from tho British Govern¬ 
ment, asked for permission to retire, and it has been granted.’ 

* 25th October. 
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tho , receipt of a reply to this letter (the text of which was' to be tele> 
graphed to Lord Cranbrook for Approval before despatch), and that 
meanwhile the massing of troops should be continued, and adequate 
forces assembled at the various points where the frontier would bo 
crossed if war were declared. The Secretary of State went on to say: 
‘ There must be no mistake at to our show Of power to enforce what 
we require; this locus penitenticc should be allowed before hostile acts 
aro committed against the Amir.* 

^riieso instructions were carried out, and on the 30th October the 
ultimatum was despatched to Slier All, informing him that, unless his 
ac(«*ptanco of the conditions were received by the Viceroy not later 
than the ‘20th Novciiiher, he would bo treated by the British Govern¬ 
ment as a declared enemy. 


CHArTEB XLV. 

It was a proud, albeit a most anxious, moment for me when I assumed 
command of the Kuram Field Force; though a local Major-General, 
I was only a Major in iny regiment, and save for a short experience 
on one occasion in Lushai, I had never had an opportunity of com¬ 
manding troops in the field. Earnestly longing for success, I was 
intensely interested in ascertaining the qualities of those who wore to 
aid mo in achieving it. To this end I lost no time in taking stock of 
the several oflicers and corps who wore to be associated with me, some 
of whom wore personally known to me, while others I had never met 
before; and in endeavouring to satisfy myself as to their qualifications 
and fitness for their several posts, I could not help feeling that they 
must be equally anxious as to iny capability for command, and that 
the inspection must bo of nearly as great moment to them as to mo. 

The results of a very close iuvostigation were tolerably satisfactory, 
but there were weak points in my armour which gave me grave cause 
for anxiety. 

1 came to the conclusion that the force was not numerically strong 
enough for the very difficult task before it—in the first instance, the 
occupation of tho Kuram valley and the expulsion of all Afghan 
garrisons south of tho Shutargardan Pass, an4 in tho second, as oppor¬ 
tunity might oiler, tho pushing'^my reconnaissances into the Ehost 
valley, and, if military considerations would admit, the dislodging the 
Amir’s administration from that tract of country, so as to prevent the 
Kabul Government drawing supplies from it. Finally, 1 was directed 
to explore the roads leading to the unknown region beyond Khost. 

The Shutargardan' was not less than 180 miles from Kohat, the 
garrison of which station would, on my departure, be reduced to a 
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iriinlmuin, and Bawal Fin^, the nearest place from which aid could 
be procured) was 180 miles still further of!‘, separated from Kohat by 
an execrable road and the swiftly-dowing nver Indus, crossed by a 
precarious bridge of boats. It had to be taiccn into account also that 
the various Afridi tribes were watcliing their opportunity, and at the 
first favourable momentum eominon with the tribesmen nearer Kurani, 
they might be expected to tahe advantage of our weakness and attack 
our convoys and the small posts wliich had necessarily to be estab¬ 
lished along our line of communication. 

The attitude of the Mahomodan sepoys, of whom there were large 
numbers in four out of iny six Native Infantry regiments, was also a 
cause of considerable anxiety; for 1 was aware that they were not 
altogether happy at the prospect of taking part in a war against their 
co-religionist, the Kulcr of Afghanistan, and that the niuUas were 
already urging them to desert our cause. 

Furthermore, I discovered that luj' only llritish Infantry Regiment, 
the 2nd Battalion of the 8th Foot, was sickly to a degree, and there¬ 
fore in an unserviceable condition. It was largely composed of quite 
young, unaccliinatizcd soldiers, peculiarly susceptible to fever—that 
terrible scourge which fills the hospitals of our Punjab stations in the 
autumn of each year. J rode out to meet the battalion on its way into 
Kohat, and was horrified to so(i the long line of doolies and ambulance* 
carts by which it was accompanied. 

The inefficient stiile of the transport added to my anxieties. Not¬ 
withstanding the difiicnltiies experienced in former campaigns from the 
same cause, the Government had neglected to take any steps for the 
organization of a proper transi)ort ser\ico while we were at peace; 
consequently, when everything should have been ready for a start, 
confusion reigned supreme in this ^ill-important department. Large 
numbers of camels, mules, and bullocks arrived daily, picked up at 
exorbitant prices from anyone who would supply them; but mosttof 
these animals were quite unfit to enter upon the hard work of a cam* 
paign, and with a totally inexperienced and quite insufficient staft’ of 
officers to supervise them, it was evident that the majority must 
spccumb at an early date. 

Hardly had 1 realized these shortcomings in the constitution and 
equipment of my column than I received intelligence which led mo to 
believe that the Aighons would hold the Peiwar Kotal (the pass leading 
into Afghanistan over the range of mountains bounding tho Euram 
valley) in great strength, and were determined to oppose our advance 
at this point. Under the^e circumstances I felt myself justified in 
representing to the powers at Simla that I considered the number of 
troops at my disposal inadequate for» the task they^were expected to 
poi’form, which representation resulted in the 2drd Pioneers, whose 
transfer to tho Khyber column had been under consideration, being 

5 ® 
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left with me, and the 72nd Highlanders, a battery of Field Artillery, 
and the 28th l^njah Infantry, being sent to Kohat. Of these, how¬ 
ever, I was allowed to take on with me only one wing of the 72nd, 
half the battery, and the 28th Punjab Infantry; and the last-named 
regiment I could hardly consider os part of ray force, for when we 
should arrive at Thai, our furthest frontier post, it would have to bo 
dropped, with a wipg of the 5th Punjab Cavalry and No. 2 Mountain 
Battery, to garrison that place. 

This small rcinforcenient was not given to me without considerable 
demur on the part of the military authorities, who had made up their 
minds that the Kurarn column would meet with slight, if any, 
opposition, and that the chief stand would be made in the Khyber. 
Lord Lytton, however, supported my appeal, as did Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, who was then acting as Military Member of Council, 
and who had personal knowledge of the great natural strength of the 
Peiwar Kotal position. 

I next turned my attention to the transport, and endeavoured by all 
the means I could think of to render it more efficient. A certain 
portion of it I placed in regimental charge; I had the men instructed 
in loading and unloading, and 1 took great care that the animals were 
not overladen. 

Happily, I had a very able staff. Major Galbraith, the Assistant- 
Adjutant-Gcneral, though new to the work, proved exceptionally good, 
and Captain Badcock, the chief Commissariat officer, and Major 
Collett and Captain ‘ Dick ’ Kennedy, officers of the Quartermastor- 
Gencral’s department, whom I had myself selected, I could thoroughly 
depend upon. 

As regards my own personal staff I was equally lucky, Captain 
Pretyraan of the R.A. being my A.D.C., and Lieutenant Neville 
Chamberlain, of the Central India Horse, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Villiers, of the Grenadier Guards, my Orderly officers. 

As political adviser I had witli me an old friend and schoolfellow, 
Colonel Garrow Watcrfield, Commissioner of Peshawar, who brought 
with him a large following of Native gentlemen cormected with the 
frontier, by whom he thought our intercourse with the tribesmen 
would bo assisted. With scarcely an exception they proved loyal, nnil 
throughout the campaign helped rne materially. 

Knowing how important it was to secure the interest of the Chiefs 
^d Khans of the border on our side, especially those who had 
influence in the Kuram valley, we lost no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with thorn while we were at Kohat. They were friendly 
and full of promises, but it was clear that amount of assistance to 
be given by them depended on whether or not our occupation of 
Kuram woe to be permanent, and on this important point I solicited 
definite instructions. I reported to the Commander-in-Chief that, 
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from all I had learnt, the advent of a British force would be welcomed 
by the people, provided they understood that it was the forerunner of 
annexation; that in tliis case we sliould be regarded as deliverers, and 
all the resources of the country would bo placed at our disposal; but 
if the people were led to believe that the force would be withdrawn 
when our work was finished, and that they would bo again handed 
over to the tender mercies of the Kabul Government, we must expect 
no aid from them, as they would naturally dread the resentment of 
their Afghan rulers. 

In reply, I was informed that 1 could assure the people of Kuram 
that our occupation would be permanent; and my being enabled to 
make this promise was undoubtedly the explanation of the friendly 
reception wo met with on entering the valley, and the cause of my 
receiving at the same time a letter from the Chief of the Turis (the 
inhabitants of the Kuram valley), inquiring when wo might be 
expected, as they were sulTcring greatly from the tyranny of the 
Afghan Government, and were tuixiously waiting the arrival of the 
British. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

By the 15th November my column* (consisting of 1,345 British and 
3,990 Native soldiers, with 13 guns) was concentrated at Thai, and on 
the 20th—the limit of time given to the Amir—no reply having been 
vouchsafed to the Viceroy’s ultimatum, orders were issued to the three 
columns to advance the next day.t 

* The details of the column are given in the Ap])cudix. 

t On the 30th Novcnibi’r a 8uho)'dinate officer of the Kabul Govemment 
rcttchcil Sir Samuel lirowTic’s caniti at Daka, and delivered ilic following letter 
from the Amir to the address of the Viceroy : 

‘Feom his Highness the Amir oe Kaiutt. to tue Viceroy of India. 

‘Kabul, 19 th Noirmberj 1878 , 

‘ Be it known to your Excellency that I have rc(5civcd, and read from 
beginning to end, the friendly letter wliicli your Excellency has sent, in reply 
to the letter I despatched by Nawab Ghuhnii Hnssein Khan. With regard to 
the expressions used by your Excellency in the hegiiming of your letter, 
referring to the friendly clmracter of the Mission and the ^dwill of the 
British Government, I leave it to your Excellency, whose wisdom and justice 
ai-e universally admitted, to decide whether any reliance can be placed upon 
goodwill, if it be evidenced by words only. But if, on the other hand, good¬ 
will really consists of deeds and actions, then it has not been manifested by 
the various wishes that have been expressed, and the proposals that have 
been made by British officials during the last few ^cars to officials of this God- 
mnted Govemment—proposals which, from their nature, it was impossible 
lor them to comply with. 

* One of these proposals referred to my dutiful son, the ill-ataiTod wretch, 

23—2 
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The Kurarn valley, from which my force received its designation, is 
about 60 miles long, and from 8 to 10 miles wide. Ou every side rise 
high and magnihcently'Wooded mountains, those on the north and east 
being the most lofty and precipitous, while on the north-west projects 
the spur which runs down from Sika Bam, the highest peak of the 


Mahomed Yakiih Khau, and was contained in a letter addressed by the 
officials of the British Government to the British Agent then residing in 
Kabul. It was wiitten in that letter that, “if the said Yakub Khan be 
released and set at lil)erty, our friendship with the Afghan Government will 
be firmly cemented, Imt that otherwise it will not.’^ 

‘ There arc several other grounds of complaint of similar nature, which 
contain no evidence of goorlwill, hut which, on the contrary, were effective in 
increasing tlio aversion and apprehension already entertained by the subjects 
of this (Jod-granted Goveniincnl. 

MVith regard to my refusa! to re(;eive the British Mission, yonr Excellency 
has stated that it would apjK'ar from niy conduct that I was actuated by 
feelings of direct hostility lowai-da the British Government, 

‘ I assure your Excellency that, on the contmry, the officials of this God- 
granted G<i^T,mment, in repulsing the Mission, were not influenced by any 
hostile or Jiimical feelings towards the British (lovorument, nor dicl they 
intend that any insult or affront should he oHbred. But they were afraid 
that the independence of this Government might he affected by tlie arrival 
of the MLssioii, and that the friendship wliich has now existed between the 
two Governments for several year's might be aniiildlated. 

‘ A paragraph in your Kxccllontjy’s letter corroborates tJjc statement which 
they have made to this Government. The feelings of apprehension which 
were aroused in the minds of the people of Afghanistan hv the mere announce¬ 
ment of the intention of the Biitish Govnninient to send u Mission to Kabul, 
before the Mission itself had actually started or arrived at Peshawar, have 
8 uhse(|ucntly been fully justified hy the statement in your Excellency’s letter, 
that I Hhould be held resjMmsihle for any iujuiy that might befall the tribes 
who acted as guides to the Mia^iou, and that I should he called ujwn to j>ay 
compensation to them for any loss they might have suffered ; and that if, at 
any time, these tvibos should meet with ill-treatment at my hands, the British 
(Jdveniment would at once take steps to protect them. 

‘Had these a])prchenfiioiis ju-oved groundless, and had the object of Iho 
Mission been really friendly, and no force or threats of violence used, the 
Mission would, as a matter of coui*sc, have been allowed a free passage, as 
such Missions are customary and of frequent occurrence botwrRu allied States. 
I am now sincerely stating my own feelings when I say that this Govom- 
ment has maintained, and always will maintain, the former friendship wliich 
existed betu'een the two Governments, and ehciishos no feelings of hostility 
and opposition towards the British Government. 

‘ It is also incumbent upon the officials of tlie British Government that, 
out of respect and consideration for the gi'eatncss and eminence of their own 
Government, they should not consent to infliot any iiyury upon their well* 
J'olghbours, and to impose the burden of gi’ievous troubles upon the 
shoulders of their sincere friends. But, on the contrary, they should exert 
themselves to maintain the friendly feelings which have hitherto existed 
wwai-ds. this God-granted Government, in order that the relations between 
the two Governments may remain on the same footing as before; and if, in 
accordance with the custom of allied States, the British Government should 
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Sufed Eoh range, upwards of 14,000 feet high. This spur fonns the 
boundary between Kuram and Afghiuiistan, and is crossed by the 
Peiwar Kotal. A river, which varies from "lOO to 600 yards in width, 
flows through the valley, and the road, or, rather, track, which existed 
in 1878, ran for the most part along its rocky bed. In the winter 
months the depth of tho water nowhere exceeded three feet, except 
after heavy rain, and although the stream w’as rather swift, it could 
usually be forded with very little risk. The valley itself had a bleak 
and deserted appearance, save in the immediate vicinity of tho few and 
widely-scattered villages, around w'hich ^vere clustered fruit trees and 
patches of cultivation. 

For six weeks the thoughts of every one in the force had been turned 
towards Kuram, consequently there was considerable 'excitement when 
at 8 a.m. on the 21st November the leading troops crossed the river 
into Afghan territory and encamped eight miles from Thai. The next 
morning we marched fifteen miles farther up the valley to Hazir Pir, 
where we bolted for one day to improve the road (in some places im¬ 
practicable for guns and transport) and to allow of tho rear part of the 
column closing up. As we proceeded on our way, the headmen from 
the different villages came out to welcome us. and on arriving at Hazir 
Pir we found a plentiful repast awaiting us spread under the shade of 
some trees. Knives and forks were eridently considered unnecessary 
adjuncts by our entertainers, so I unhesitatingly took my first lesson 
in eating roast kid and pillaued chicken without their aid. 

On the 24th we marched to the Darwazai defile, and the next day 
proceeded through it to Kuram, forty-eight miles from Thai. AVe 
found the fort evacuated by the Afghans, who had left behind one 
6 -pounder gun. 

Notwithstanding the proffers of assistance I had received, I could got 
no reliable information as to the whereabouts of tho enemy; from one 
account I was led to believe that they were in full retreat, from another 
that they were being strongly reinforced. So, to find out the truth, I 
reconnoitred as far as the cantonment of Habib Kila, fifteen miles 

desire to send a purely friendly and tenn)orary Mission to this country, with 
a small escort, not exceeding twenty or thirty men, similar to that which 
attended the Russian Mission, this servant of God will not 0 })p 08 e its 
progress.’ 

It was ascertained that this messenger bad come to Uasawal on the 
22nd November, when, hearing of the capture of AU Maajid by British 
troops, he immediately returned to Kabul. The Amir’s letter, though dated 
tlie 19th November, was briieved to have been re-written at Kabul after the 
news of the fall of Ali Masjid. The text of this letter was telegraphed to 
the Secretary of State on the7lli Dccemljer ; in reply Lord Cranbrook pointed 
out that the letter evaded all tho requirements specified in the Viceroy’s 
ultimatum, and could nut have been accepted even if it had reached him 
befoi'e the 20th November. 
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ahead, and there ascertained that the Afghan army, consisting (it was 
said) of 18,000 men and eleven gnns, had left the place only a short 
time before, and Avas then moving into position on the Pciwar Kotnl. 

Jlepot hospitals were formed at Kurain, and all our surplus stores and 
baggage wens left there witli the ft>UowinggaiTison : Two guns of F/A, 
Boyal Horse Artillery, half of G/H, K.A., the sr^uadron 10th Hussars, 
one squadron 12th Bengal Cavalry, and the company of Bengal Sappers 
and Mhievs, besides all the siek and weakly men of the column. 

At 5 a.in. on the 28tli the remainder of the force, with the exception 
of the troops who had been di’oppod at the several halting-places to keep 
open our lino of communication, marched towards the Peiwar. 

The stars were still shining when we started, but it was very dark, 
and we were chilled to the bone by a breeze blowing straight off the 
snows of the 8 ufed Koh; toAvarda sunrise it died away, and was 
followed by opproaswe heat and clouds of dust. Our progress was slow, 
ior the banks of the numerous nullas AS'hich intersect the valleys had to 
bo ramped before the guns and baggage could pass over them. 

On reaching Habib Kila, intelligence was again brought that the 
Amir’s troo))s Avero ui disorderly retreat, and had abandoned their guns 
at the foot of the pass. T at onco pushed a recounaissance in force up 
the south-eastern slopes of the mountain under the command of Colonel 
Gordon,* of the 29th Punjab Infantry, Avho discovered that, so far from 
tho enemy having abandoned their guns, they had taken up an 
extremely strong position on tho pass, from which they fired on the 
reconnaissance party as it advanced, wounding one British, one Native 
ofiicert and nine men. 

As the Afghans scorned inclined to press Gordon, two guns were 
brought into action, and, to cover Jiis retirement, I sent out tho 5th 
Gurkhas, under Lieutenant-Colonel Fitz-Hugh, who skilfully effected 
this object with the loss of only one Gurkha wounded. 

Gordon brought mo back tho valuable piece of information that no 
further advance in that direction M’as possible, sav’c in single file— 
valuable because, had I attempted a front attack, tho sacrifice of life 

* Now frejicml .). Oonlon, C.B., Assistant Military Sooretary, Horse 
Guard.'j. 

t The NatiA'P oiUcer was 8ul>ailar-Major Aziz Khan, a fine old soldier Avho 
had seen haitl work with his regiment dining tlie Mutiny, and in many a 
frontier expedition. Ho twice obtained the Order of Merit fm* bravery in tho 
field, aufl for his ntarkcil gallantry on one occasion he hod received a sAvord 
of honour and a khilat (a dress of honour other present bestowed as a 
mark of dUtiuction). Aziz Klian Aias shot through tlio knee, and after a few 
days tlio wound became so l>ad tlc' Doctors told him tliat, unless he submitted 
to amputation, ur consented to take some stimulants in the B}xa}>e of wine, he 
would die of niortilicatioD. Aziz Khan, Avho was a strict and orthodox 
Mahomedau, replied that, as Ixith remedies w’ere contrary to the precepts of 
tho religion hy which he had guided his life, he would accept death rather 
than disobey them. He died accordingly. * 
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must have been enormous, evcai if the attack had oroved successful, the 
possibility of which 1 still greatly doubt. 

Our tents not having arri\c(l, the force prepared to bivouac ; but our 
position proving unteiiablo, from being within rango of the Afghan 
shells, we inovod a mile to the rear. Strong piquets were posted on the 
neighbouring lieighta, and the night passed without further inter¬ 
ruption. 

We halted the two following days. Jlcn and cattle were exhausted 
from their fatiguing marches, and supplies had to be brought up before 
wo could advance further; besides, I required time to look about 
me before malting up my mind how the Poiwar Jvotal could most 
advantageously be attaeked. 

It was, indeed, a formidable position—a great deal more formidable 
than I liod expected—on the summit of a mountain rising abruptly 
2,000 feet abo\o us, and only approachable by a narrow, steep, and 
rugged path, flanked on either side by precipitous spurs jutting out like 
huge bastions, from which an overwhelming lire could be brought to 
bear on the assailants. The mountain on the enemy’s right did not 
look much more promising for movuig troops, and I could only hope 
that away might be found on their left by which their llnnU could bo 
turned. The couiitry, liowcver, in that direction was screened from 
view by spurs coverc'd with dense forests of deodar. 

I confess to a feeling very nearly akin to despair when I gazed at 
the apparently impregnable position toweling above us, occupied, as 
1 could discern through my telescope, by crowds of soldiers and a 
largo number of guns. 

My C'hief Engineer, Colonel Perkins,* made a reconnaissance, which 
only too surely confirmed Gordon’s opinion; and he further ascertained 
that a deep ravine lay between the ground occupied by our piquets on 
the north and the kotal, so tlmt an attack on the enemy's immediate 
left seemed as hopeless as on his right, or to his front. 

On the afternoon of the 29th I sent my (juartermaster-General, 
Major Collett, wdth his assistant, Captain Carr, and a small escort, to 
the top of a hill, which lay to the right rear of our camp, from which 
they were able to get a fairly good view of the surrounding country. 
Collett reported that, so far as he could judge, it seemed likely that, as 
1 had hoped, the enemy’s left might be turned by a route over what 
was known as the Spingawi Kotal, where it hod been ascertained that 
some Afghan troops were posted. This was encouraging, but before I 
could finally decide on adopting this lino of attack, it was expedient 
to find out whether it was practicable for troops, and whether the 
kotal itself was held in great strength. Accordingly, early next 
morning, Collett was again despatched to make a closer rcconnaisBOuco 
of the Spingawi approaches. 

* Kuw Geueial Sir ^Encas Perkins, K.O. B. 
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While all this was going on, I did everything I could think of to 
prevent what was in my mind being suspected by the enemy or, indeed, 
by my own troops. Each day more than once, accompanied by an 
imposing number of oncers and a considerable eecort, I climbed the 
lofty Bpur by which a direct attack would have to be covered, and 
everyone in camp was mode to believe that on attack in this direction 
was being prepared for. I was particularly careful to have this idea 
impressed on the Turis and the Afghan camel-drivers, by whom the 
enemy were pretty sure to be informed of what was going on; and 
also on the Mahomedan sepoys, whom I suspected of being half¬ 
hearted. I confided my real plan to only three people, my two eenior 
stafT-ofiicers, Galbraith and Collett, and my A.D.C., Pretyman, for I 
knew, from the nature of the country, that, under the most favourable 
ciroumslanoes, the way must bo difficult and circuitous, and its passage 
must occupy sovorol hours; and that if the Afghans got wind of the 
contemplated movement, and should attack my small force while on 
the march and divided, defeat if not annihilation would be inevitable, 
for the surrounding tribes would be certain to join against us if once 
they believed us to be in difficulties. 

I had heard that tho smallness of the column was being freely 
commented on and discussed; indeed, people in Euram did not care 
to disguise their belief that we were hastening to our destruction. 
Even the women taunted us. Wlicn they saw the little Gurkhas for 
the first time, they exclaimed: * Is it possible that these beardless boys 
think they can fight Afghan warriors T They little suspected that the 
brave spirits which animated those small fonns made them more than 
a match for the most stalwart Afghan. There was no hiding from 
ourselves, however, that the force was terribly inadequate for the 
work to be done. But done it most be. A retirement was not to be 
thought of, and delay would only add to our difficulties, as the Afghans 
were daily being reinforced from Kabul, and wo heard of still further 
additions of both Artillery and Infantry being on tlieir way. 

Collett returned soon after noon on the 30th; he had done admirably 
and brought me most useful information, the result of which was that 
1 determined tc adopt the Spingawi route. The nights were long, and 
I calculated that by starting at 10 p.m., and allowing for unforeseen 
delays, we should reach the foot of the pass 'while it was still dark. 

Fresh efforts were now made to distract the enemy's attention from 
the real point of attack. In addition to the reconnoitring parties which 
were ostentatiously moved towards the Feiwar, batteries were marked 
out at points commanding the kotal, and a great display was made of 
the arrival of the two Horse and three Field Artillery guns, which 1 
had left at Kurom till the last moment on account of scarcity of forage 
at the front, and of the two squadrons of Bengal Cavalry, which for 
the same reason I had sent back to Habib Kilo. Even with these 
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additions ibe total strength of the force in camp, including British 
officers, amounted to only 889 Europeans and 2,415 Natives, with 
13 guns. 

These attempts to misload the enemy were entirely successful, for 
the Afghans shelled the working parties in the batteries, and placed 
additional guns in position on the south side of the pass, showing 
distinctly that they were preparing for a front attack, while in our 
comp also it was generally believed that this was the movement which 
would be carried out the next morning. 

.When it became sufficiently dark to conceal our proceeding^, all the 
commanding and staff officers assembled in my tent, and 1 disclosed 
to them my scheme for the attack, impressing upon them that success 
depended upon our being able to surprise the enemy, and begging of 
them not even to whisper the word * Spingawi * to each other, 

I had had sufficient time since I took over the command to test the 
capabilities of the officers and regiments upon whom I had to depend, 
so that I had now no difficulty in disposing the troops in the manner 
most likely to ensure success. 

For the turning movement I selected: 

4 guns F/A, R.H.A., 

The wing 72nd Highlanders, 

No 1 Mountain Battery (4 guns), 

2nd and 29th Punjab Infantry, 

5th Gurkhas, 

23rd Pioneers— 

Total strength 2,263 men with 8 guns ; 
and I determined to command the attack myself, with Brigadier- 
General Thelwall as scoond: in command. 

For the feint and for the defence of our camp 1 left under the 
command of Brigadier-General Cobbe : 

2 guns F/A, R.H.A., 

3 guns G/3, K.A., 

2nd Battalion 8 th Foot,* 

12th Bengal Cavalry, 

6 th Punjab Infantry. 

In all, a litHo more than 1,0(X> men with 5 guns. 

At 10 p.m. on Sunday, the Ist December, the little column fell in, 
in absolute silence, and began its hazardous march. Tents were left 
standing and camp-fires burning; and so noiselessly were orders carried 
out that our departure remained unsuspected even by those of our own 
people who were left in camp. 

The track (for there was no road) led for two miles due east, and 
then, turning sharp to the north, entered a wide gorge and ran along 

* The strength of this battaUen bad now dwindled down to 348 men. 
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tho bod of a mountain stream. The moonlight lit up the cliffs on the 
oastorn side of the ravine, but made the darkness onl,v the more dense 
in tlie shadow of the steep hills on the west, underneath which our path 
lay, over piles of stones and heaps of glacier debris. A bitterly cold 
wind rushed down the gorge, extremely trying to all, lightly clad as 
WG were in anticip;ition of the climb before us. Onwnrrl ;ind upwards 
wo slowly toiled, stimibling over great boulders of rock, dropping into 
old water-channels, splashing through icy streams, and halting fre¬ 
quently to allow tho troops in the rear to close up. 

In spite of tho danger incurred, T was obliged ever> now and then to 
strike a inatcb and look at my watch to see how the lime was going. I 
had calculated that, by starting as early as ten o’clock, there would be 
an hour or two to spare for rest. The distance, however, proved rather 
greater fclian was expected and the road much rougher, but these facts 
were, to my mind, not sutheient to account for the slowncjsa of our 
progress, and I proceeded to the head of the column, anxious to discover 
the true cause of the doiay. 

1 Imd chosen tlie 2ytli Punjab Infantry to leoil the way, on account 
of the high reputation of (’olonel John Gordon, who commanded it, 
and because of the excellent (diaracter tiie regiment liad always borne ; 
but on overtaking it my suspicions were excited by the unnecessarily 
straggling nuumGr in which the luon were marching, and to which 1 
called Gordon’s attention. Ko sooner had 1 done so than a shot was 
tired from one of the Palliaii companies, followed in a few seconds by 
aiiotlier. The Sikh companies of the regiment immediately closed up, 
and Gordon’s Sikli orderly' whispered in his ear that there was treiichery 
amongst the I'athans. 

It was a moment of inlenae anxiety, for it was impossible to tell how 
far we wore from tlie Spingawi Kotal, or whether the shots could bo 
heard by the enemy; it w*as equally impossible to discover by whom 
the shots had been fired without delaying the advtuice, and this 1 was 
loath to risk. 80 , grieved though I was to toko any steps likely to 
discredit a regiment with such admirable traditions, I decided to 
change the order of the march by bringing one company of the 72nd 
Highlanders mid the Sth Gurkhas to the front, and I warned Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Brownlow, in command of the 72nd, to keep a waWh 
over tile Pathans with his three remaining companies, for I felt that 
our enterprise had already been suMciently imperilled by the Pathans, 
mid that hesitation would be culpable; for, unless we could reach tho 
kotal while our approach was still concealed by the darkness, the 
turning movement would in all probability end in disaster. 

On the Gurkhas coming up, I told Major Fits^-Hugli, who com¬ 
manded them, that the moment he reached the foot of the kotal, he 
must front form company, tix bayonets, and charge up the slope with¬ 
out waiting for further orders. 
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Soon afterwards, and just as the first streak of dawn proclaimed the 
approach of day, the enemy becainn aware of our presence, and fired 
into us, when instantly I hoard Fitz-Huf(h f»ivc the word to charge. 
Brownlowj 'at the head of his lliglilandcrs, dashed forward in support, 
and two guns of the Mountain biitt<‘ry coining up at the moment, T 
ordered its C/oroinandant, Captain Kelso, to come into action as soon 
as he could find a position. 

I was struck by the sinilo of satisfied pride and pleasure with which 
he received the order. Ho was delighted, no doubt, that the oppor¬ 
tunity had arrived to prove what tho baltery~to perfect which he had 
spared neither time nor labour—could do; but it was the last time that 
gallant soldier smiled, for a few seconds later ho was shot dead, 

Tho Gurkhas, forgetting their fatigue, rapidly climbed the steep side 
of the mountain, and, swarming into the first entrencliniGnt, quickly 
cleared it of tho enemy; then, guided by tiie flashes of the Afghan 
rifles, tJiey pressed on, and, being joined by the leading company of tlio 
72nd, took possession of a second and larger entrcmclmient 200 yards 
higher up. \Vithout a pcn-eptible pause, the Highlanders and Gurkhas 
together rushed a third position, the most important of ail, as it com¬ 
manded the head of the pass. 

Tho Spingawi Kotal \vas won; but we were surrounded by woods, 
W'hich were crowded with Afghans, some -400 of whom made a dashing 
but ineffectual attempt to carry oil their guns, left behind in the first 
scare of our sudden attack. These men w'ere dressed so exactly like 
some of our owm Native soldiers that they w'itc not rccogniz(‘d until 
they got within 100 yards of the entrenchment, and they w’ould doubt¬ 
less have succced(id in accomplishing tlieirpurfioso—as tho Highlanders 
and Gurkhas wore busy pursuing tho fugitives—hod not Galbraith, 
whom I hud sent with an order to tho front, hurriedly collected a 
certain number of stragglers and met tho Afghans with such a 
murderous fire that they broke and fled, leaving seventy dead in a 
space of about fifty yards square. 

As the rising sun lighted up the scone of tho conflict, the advantages 
of a night attack became more apparent. The pas.s lay across the 
shoulder of a mountain (9,400 feet above the sea), and through a mag¬ 
nificent pine forest. Its approaches W'ere commanded by precipitous 
heights, defended by breastworks of felled trees, which completely 
screened the defenders, who were quite comfortably placed in wide 
ditches, from which they could fire deadly volleys without being in the 
least exposed themselves. Had we not been able to surprise the enemy 
before tho day dawned, I doubt whether any of us could have reached 
tho first entrenchment. As it w'os, the regiment holding it fled in such 
a hurry that a sheepskin coat and from sixty to a hundred rounds of 
ammunition were loft behind on the spot where each man had loin. 
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We had gained our object so far, but we wore still a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the body of the Afghan army on the Peiwar Kotal. 

Immediately in rear of the last of the three positions on Uie ^pingawi 
Kotal was a mnrgy or open grassy plateau, upon which I re-formed the 
troops who had carried the assault. The 2nd Punjab Infantry, the 
28rd Pioneers, and the battery of Royal Horse Artillery were still be¬ 
hind ; but ae the guns were being transported on elephants, I knew the 
progress of this part of the force must be slow, and thinking it unwise 
to allow the Afghans time to recover from their defeat, I doloriuined to 
push on with tho troops at hand. 

A held hospital was formed on the and placed under a guard, 

ammunition-pouches were re-iilled, and o& wo started again, choosing 
as our route tho left of two hog-backed, thickly-wooded heights run¬ 
ning almost longitudinally in the direction of tho Peiwar Kotal, in the 
hope that from this route communication might be established with our 
camp below. I was not disappointed, for very soon Captain Wynne, 
in charge of the signalling, was able to inform Brigadier-General Cobbe 
of our progress, arjd convey tu him the order to co-oporate with me so 
far as his very luuitcd numbers would permit. 

Our advance was at first unopposed, but very slow, owing to the 
density of the forest, which prevented our seeing any distance, and 
made it difficult to keep the troops together. 

At tho end of two hours we arrived at the edge of a deep hollow, on 
the further side of which, 150 yards off, the enemy were strongly 
posted, and they at once opened fire upon us. 

Fancy my dismay at this critical moment on discovering that the 
Highlanders, Gurkhas, and tlio Mountain battery, had not come up! 
They had evidently taken a wrong turn in the almost impenetrable 
forest, and I found myself alone with tlie 29th Punjab Infantry, 
Knowing that tho missing troop.s could not be far off, I hoped that 
they would hear the firing, which was each moment becoming heavier; 
but some time passed, and there were no signs of their approach. I sent 
staff officer after staff officer to search for them, until one only re¬ 
mained, the Bev. J. W. Adams, who had begged to be allowed to 
accompany mo as Aide-de-camp for this occasion, and liim I also 
despatched in quest of the missing troops. After some time, which 
seemed to me an age, he returned to report that no trace could he find 
of them; so again I started him off in another direction. Feeling the 
situation was becoming serious, and expecting that the Afghans, 
encouraged by our inaction, would certainly attack us, I thought it 
advisable to make a forward movement; but the attitude of the 29th 
not encouraging. I addressed them, and expressed a hope that 
they would now by their behaviour wipe out the slur of disloyalty 
which the firing of the signal shots had cast upon the regiment, upon 
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which Captain Channor,* who was just then in command, stepped 
forward, and said he would answer for the Sikhs; but amongst the 
Pathans there was an ominous silence, and Chiumer agreed with me 
that they did not intend to figlit. 1 therefore ordered Ohanner and his 
subaltern, Picot, to advance caulioiisly down the slope with the Sikhs 
of the regiment, folloM'ing myself near enougli to keep the party in 
sight. I liad not gone far, Jiowevcr, before I found that the enemy 
were much too strongly placed to be attacked successfully by so few 
men; accordingly I recalled Cliaiincr, and we returned to the position 
at the top of the liill. 

A[y ordorliesf during this little episode displayed such touching 
devotion that it is with feelings of the most profound admiration ajid 
gratitude ] call to mind their self-sacrilicing couragr*. On this (as on 
many other occasions) they kept close round me, detennined that no 
shot should reach me if they could prevent it; and on luy being hit in 
the Hand by a spent bullet, and turning to look round in the direction 
it /fline from, 1 beheld one of the Sildis standing with his arms 
stretcliod out trying to screen me from the enemy, which he could 
easily do, for ho was a grand specimen of a man, a head and shoulders 
taller than myself. 

To my great relief, on my return to the edge of the hollow, Adams 
met me with the good liiliugs tliat he had found not only the lost troops, 
but the Native Infantry of the rear portion of the column, and had 
ascertaiinnl that the elephants ^\ith the guns were close at hand. 

Their arrival was most opportune, for the enemy hud been rein¬ 
forced, and, having discoA’ered our numerical wealcncss, were becoming 
bolder; they charged dowji the hill, and wore now trying to force their 
way up to our position, but our Mountain giins were rpiifikly bi*ought 
into action, and under their cover another attcm])t was made to drive 
the Afghans from their position. The 2 ilrd Pioneers, under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel Currie, the two front companies led by (-aptain Ander¬ 
son, moved down the Rloi)e, and were soon lost to view in the thick 
w'ood at the bottom of the dell; when they reappeanal it was, to my 
great disappointment, on the wrong side of the hollow: they had 

* Now Mapor-Gencral Cliaiiaor, A^C., C. Ik 

t I had six orderlies attached to me—two Sikhs, two Gurklias, and two 
Pathans. The Sikhs and (Jnrklnis never left me for a day during the two 
years I was in Afghanistan. The Pathans behaved equally well, but they 
fell sick, and had to he changed more than once. AVljenever I emerged from 
my tent, two or more of the orderlies appeared and kept close hy njc. They 
had always good information as to what was going on, and I could generally 
tell whether there was likely to be trouble or not hy the number in attendance; 
they put themselves on duty, and decided how many were required. One of 
the Gurkhas is since dead, but the other and the two Sikhs served with me 
afterwards in Burma, and all three now hold the high {Kisition of Subadar ia 
their respective regiments. 
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failed in the attarck, and Anderson and some men had been killed. The 
enemy’s position, it was found, could only be reached by a narrow 
causeway, which was swept by direct and cross fires, and obstructed by 
trunks of trees and a series of barricades. 

It was evident to me that under those ciroiunstancos the enemy could 
not be cleared out of their ontrenchnitjnt by direct attack without 
entailing heavy loss, which I could ill afi'ord and was most anxious to 
avoid. I therefore reconnoitred both flanks to find, if possible, a way 
round the hill. On our left front was a shoor precipice; on the right, 
however, I discovered, to my infinite satisfaction, that we could not 
only avoid the hill which had defeated us, but could got almost in rear 
of the Feiwar Kotal itself, and threaten the enemy's retreat from that 
position. 

At this juncture I was further ch( 5 orcd by the arrival of Lieutenant 
Colonel Perkins and Major McQueen, wdio, with the 5th Punjab 
Infantry, hud Worked tludr way up the steep mountain-side, in the 
hope of getting near to the Peiwar Kotal and co-operating with me. 
They were, however, checked by tJic deep ravine T have before 
described, and, guided by the sound of firing, pushed liigher up the hill. 
They brought me word that tlie Artillery left in camp had opened lire 
on the kotal soon after daybreak, and had succeeded in silencing two of 
the enemy’s guns; that our Infantry had crept up within 1,400 yards 
of the kotal, but were met by such a destructive fire that they could iu)t 
ad\'anc 6 further; that nrigadior-Geuend Cobbe had been severely 
wounded, and that Colonel JJarry ]')rcw had assumed the coimnnnd. 
Perkms also gave me the useful information tiiat he had observed on 
his way up a spur from which the kotal position could l)e fired upon at 
a distance of 1,100 yards. To this spot I ordered Lieutenant Shirres, 
who had succoodod poor Kelso in coimnand of the Mountain battery, 
to take his gtuis, and 1 asked Perkins to return and tell Drew to press 
on to the kotiJ, in the hope tliat SlieiTies’s fire and the turning move¬ 
ment I was about to luako would cause the enemy to retreat. 

I sent the 20th Punjab Infantry back to the Spiugawi to protect the 
wounded. I left the 2nd Punjab Infantry in the position we had up 
till now been occupying, and I took McQueen’s regiment with me. 

A few rounds from the Mountain battery, and the fact that their rear 
was threatened and their retreat about to be cut off, soon produced 
signs of wavering amongst the Afghans. Their Artillery fire slackened, 
their Infantry broke, and about 2 p.ln. Drew and Hugh Gough found 
it possible to make a move towards the Peiwar Kotal. Gough was the 
first to reach the crest, closely iollowod by Lieutenant Brabasion, his 
orderly officer, and a fine plucky Do^a named Birbul. They were 
soon joined by some hundreds of Turi levies collected by Waterfield 
and by the 8 th Foot. Another body of levies under Major Palmer,* 
^ Now llajor-Geueral Sir Arthur Palmer, K.C.B, 
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who had done good service by making a feint on the right of the 
Afghan position, arrived about the same time. Plunder was of course 
the sole object of the Turis, but their co-operation at the moment was 
useful, and helped to swell our small numhers. The enemy having 
evacuated their stronghold tuid retreated by tho Alikhel road, abandon¬ 
ing in their headlong flight guus, waggons, and baggage, were pursued 
by Hugh Gough, whoso Cavalry h>id by tlxis time come up. 

Tho Peiwar Kotal was not visible from the route we had taken, but 
just before daylight had quite gone I could moke out with the aid of 
my telescope a large body of Afghans moving towards the Shutargar- 
dan, which made mo fool quite satislied that the enemy's position 
was in our possession. 

Night overtook us before we could roach the kotal, and as everyone 
was thoroughly tired out, having been laird at work siheo 10 p.m. the 
night before, with but little food, 1 thought it better to bivouac where 
we were, on the southern slope oi the Sika liam iiioimtain. It was 
hardly a pleasant experience lying on tlie ground without even cloaks 
at an elevation of 9,000 feet, and with the thermometer marking 
twenty degrees of frost; but spite of cold and hunger, thoroughly 
content with the day’o work, and with my mind at rest, I slept as 
soundly as I had ever done in the most luxurious quarters, and I think 
others did the same. At any rate, no one that I could hear of suffered 
from that night's exposure. 

We continued our march at daybreak, and reached the kotal in an 
hour. 

The examination of the enemy's position was very interesting. It 
was of enormous natural strength, the dispositions made for its defence 
were most complete and judicious, and the impossibility of taking it by 
other than a turning movement was proved beyond a doubt; it extended 
from the Spingawi to some commanding heights nearly a mile south of 
tho Peiwar Kotal; thus having a front of about four miles facing due 
east. From right to left the position ran along a lofty and rugged 
range of mountains, clothed with dense pine-forests. Towards the 
dastem side the range was precipitous, but descended on the west by a 
succession of upland meadows to the valley of tho Hariab; it was 
crossed by only two roads, viz., the Peiwar and Spingawi Kotals; at a 
few other points there were paths, but too narrow and precipitous for 
the passage of troops. 

The Peiwar Kotal is a narrow depression in the ridge, commanded 
on each side by high pine-clad mountains. The approach to it from 
the Kuram valley was up a steep, narrow, zigzag path, commanded 
throughout its entire length from the adjacent heights, and difficult to 
ascend on account of the extreme roughness of the road, which was 
covered with large fragments of rocks and boulders. Every point of 
the ascent was exposed to fire from both guns and rifiee, securely placed 
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behind breastworks constructed of pine^logs and stones. At the top of 
the path was a narrow plateau, which was o^aiu commanded from 
tho thicldy-wooded heights on each side, rising to an elevation of 500 
feet. 

Tho Afghan Comtuaudor had been quite conOdont of success, and 
was orily waiting for reinforcements to attack our camp; but these 
reinforcements did not arrive until the afternoon of the Ist December, 
just too late for him to carry out his intention. He had under his 
command eight llegiilar regiments of tlic Afghan army, and eighteen 
gnus; while those nmnbers were augmented by hordes of neighbouring 
tribesmen, who were only too glad to respond to tho cry of a jahad 
jigaiTist the iulidel, firmly believing that as true believers their cause 
would be victorious. 

Our Joss at the Foiwar was not great -2 oflicers and 18 men killed, 
and 8 oUicers anil75 men wounded. I’hu Afghans sutfored much more 
severely, besides leaving in our possession all theh guns, with quantities 
of ammunition and other warlike storos. 


CHAPTER XLVIJ. 

PEBCRn’iNO that further pm’suit of the enemy would be useless, I 
decided to halt a few days to admit of our overtaxed transport bringing 
up supplies and tents, and to tirrange for tho occupation of the Poiwar 
position during the winter months. But 1 considered that my work 
would be incomplete if wc stopped short of the Bhiitargardan Pass. 
Moreover, it was very desirable tliat we should investigate this route, 
and, if possible, get into friendly communication with some of tho 
sections of the Ghilzai tribe. The Jajis, through whose territory tho 
first port of the road ran. now showed themselves to bo as well disposed 
as the Turis; they readily brought in supplies, and volunteered to 
labour for us, and from the information obtained by the political oirioers, 
the inhabitants of the Hariab valley seemed equally anxious to bo 
friendly. Tho dislodgment of tho Afghan army by a much smaller 
force, from a position they had themselves chosen, had evidently had 
a salutary elTect. 

As soon as I had leisure, I inquired from Colonel Gordon whether 
ho had been able to discover the men who had fired the signal shots on 
tho night of the 2nd, and whether he did not think that the Patlian 
Native ofiicers ought to be able to point out the ofifonders. Gordon 
replied that he suspected the Jemadar of the Pathan company knew 
who the culprits were, and that one soldier had confessed to fixing the 
second shot; moreover, he told me that eighteen Pathans had left the 
regiment during the fight. On receiving this unpleasant information. 
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1 assembled a Court of Inquiry, with orders to have the proceedings 
ready for my consideration by the time I returned from the Shutar- 
gardan. 

Having despatched the sick and wounded to Kuram and made all 
necessary arrangements, I marched on the 6th December to Alikhel, 
twelve miles on the road to the Shutargardan. Before starting, I 
issned an order thanking the troops for the elForts they had made to 
ensure success, and I had the honour of communicating to them at the 
same time a congratulatory message from the Queen.* 

We reached the foot of the Shutargardan on the 8th, and recon¬ 
noitred to the top of the pass the next morning. This point was 11,000 
foot above the sea, commanded a fine view of the Logar valley, and I 
discovered from it that there was nothing between us and the immediate 
vicinity of Kabul to prevent a force luoving rapidly on that place. 

We returned to Alikhel on the 10th, and, ns it was important to 
retain control of this advanced post, 1 decided to leave Captain Bcnnick 
in political charge, a duty for which his nerve and detennination of 
character eminently fitted him Colonel Waterfield, as a temporary 
nrraDgemont, remained there also with a battery of Artillery and two 
regiments of Pimjab Infantry, for the purpose of establishing friendly 
relations with the neighbouring tribesmen. 

From Alikhel there were said to be two roads leading to Kuram, 
besides the diflicull path over the l*oiwar Kotal; and as it was of great 
importance to gain a knowledge of an alternative line of communica¬ 
tion, in view of further trouble, I determined to explore one of them, 
choosing that wliich appeared to be the shortest, and which I heard 
had been used some time before by an Afghan Mountain battery. 
This route was doscribed as practicable for camels, and ran through 
lands belonging to tribes whose headmen were with mo, a fact which 
should, I thought, ensure our being free from attack. 

I left Alikhel on the 12th December, taking with me No. 1 Mountain 
Battery, a wing 72nd Highlanders, the 5th Gurkhas, and the 23rd 
Pioneers. The route lay for four miles along the banks of the Hariab 
stream, a tributary of the Kuram river, through a valley which 
gradually narrowed into a thickly-wooded ravine, three miles long: 

* ‘From the Viceroy, Lahore, to General Roberts. 

* JJec&miter, 1878* 

* I have much pleasure in communicating to you and the force under ymir 
command the following telegram just received from Her Majesty, and desire 
at the same time to add my warm congratulations on the success achieved. 
Message begins: “ I have received the news of tlio decisive viotoiy of General 
Roberts, and the splendid behaviour of my brave soldiers, with pride and 
satisfaction, though I must ever deplore the unavoidable loss of life. Pray 
inquire after the wounded in my name. May we continue to receive good 
news.” ♦ 
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at the end of this ravine the road, turning sharply to tlie left, ascended 
till it reached an open grassy plateau, on which stood the hamlet of 
Sapari. The inhabitants turned out to welcome us, bringing supplies, 
and appearing so friendly that I settled to halt there for the night. I 
had been warned, howev'er, by the JtMlika of some of the villages wo 
had passed through in the morning, that we should probably be 
attacked on the inarch llic next day, and that a defile which lay at the 
other side of a mountain over which wc had to cross would be par¬ 
ticularly dangerous to us. 1 determined, therefore, to send on troops 
that evening to occupy the pass over this mountain, and to start the 
baggage off long before daybreak, so that it should bo out of the way 
of the main body, which would also have to march at an early hour in 
order to reach the kotal before the tribesmen had time to collect. 

This pould have been accomplished without difficulty, but for the 
machinations of our false friends in the village, who directed on to tiie 
precipitous path wc had to ascend a stream of water wliich soon 
turned into a sliect of icc, and when I arrived on the spot I found the 
road blocked by fallen animals vainly struggling to regain their footing. 
This caused so much delay that it was nearly noon before the last 
camel had got over the pass. 

The descent on the other side was scarcely less difficult, though free 
from icc. Wo dropped 3,000 feet in the first two miles, m way 
which can only be described as a mined staircase, with the steps miss¬ 
ing ut intervals, ending in the defile against the dangers of which we 
had been warned. This defile was certainly a nasty place to be caught 
in, being five miles long, and so narrow that the camels’ loads struck 
against the rocks on cither side ; and it was impossible to move flank¬ 
ing parties along tlio cliff's above, as they were intersected by wide 
chasms running batik for long distances. 

U w»w important to sociiro the exit from this gorge without delay, 
and for thi.s purpose 1 pushed on four companies of the 28rd Tioneers, 
and in support, when the I'avinc began to widen out a little, 1 hurried 
on the llighlaudcrs and tlic Mountain battery, leaving the Giu’khas to 
protect the baggage and bring up the rear. 

We only got possession of the exit just in time. The Honeers, 
by occupying commanding positions on cither side of the opening, 
effectually checkmated several large bodies of armed men who were 
approaching from different directions, and whose leaders now declared 
they had only come to help us! Later on we discovered still more 
formidable gaihciings, which doubtless would have all combined to 
attack us, hatl they been in time to catch us in the ravine. 

The tail of the column was followed and much harassed by the 
enemy; but they were kept at bay by the steadiness of the gallant 
Gurkhas, and so successful were they in safe guarding the baggage, 
that, although many of the drivers ran away at the first shot, leaving 
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the soldiers to load tbo animals as woll as defend them» not a single 
article fell into the hands of the tribesmen. The regiment lost three 
men killed, and Captain Powell and elev^ men wounded. Captain 
Gofid, of the Transport Department, was also badly hurt.* 

On Goad being knocked over, Sergeant Greer, of the 72nd High¬ 
landers, assisted by three privates, picked him up, and having placed 
him under cover of a roek, they turned their attention to the enemy. 
They were only four against large numbers, but by their cool and 
steady use of the Martini-Henry ride, which had shortly before been 
issued to the British soldiers in India, they were enabled to hold 
their ground until help arrived, when they .succeeded in caiTying the 
wounded offtcer away. 

I had observed in the advance on the Pciwnr Kotul the skill and 
gallantry displayed by Sergeant Greer, and noted him as a man fitted 
for promotion. His clistingui.shed conduct in rescuing and defending 
Goad confirmed me in my opinion, and I accordingly recommended 
him for a commission, which, to my great gratification, Her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to bestow upon him. 

That night we halted at the village of Ke.ria; thence the route was 
easy enough, so, leaving the troops to rest and recover from the last 
hard march, T rode on to Kuram, where there was mucli to be done. 

The ejectment of the Afghan ruler of Khoat and the exploration of 
that valloy formed, it will be remembered, part of the programme 
given to me to caiTy tliroiigh, and it was very desimbJe that this service 
should be completed before the winter rains set in. l*eacc and order 
now reigned in Upper Kuram and in the neighbourhood of the Peiwar; 
but there was a good deal of excitement in the lower part of the valloy 
and in Khost, our lino of communication was constantly harassed by 
raiders, convoys were continually threatened, outposts fired into, and 
telegraph-wires cut. The smallness of my force made it difficult for 
me to deal with these troubles, so I applied to the Commander-in-Chief 
for the wing of the 72nd Highlanders left at Kohat, and the 5th 
Punjab Cavalry at Thai to be ordered to join me at Kuram. At the 
same time 1 moved up No. 2 Mountain Battery and the 28th Punjab 
Infantry, sending the 29th Punjab Infantry to take the place of .the 
28th at'Thal. 

I was greatly hampered by want of transport. Arrangements had 
to be made for sending the sick and wounded, as well as the captured 
guns, to Kohat (the sight of the latter, I fancied, would have a good 
effect on the tribes in our rear); but hard work, scarcity of forage, 
and absence of supervision, had told, as was to be expected, on animals 
in bad condition at the outset. Mules and camels died daily, reducing 
our all too small numbers to such an extent that it was with consider¬ 
able difi^culty the convoy was at last despatched. 

* Both offioers diod of their wounds soon afterwards. 
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From the tirst I foresaw that want of transport would be our greatest 
dif&culty, and so it proved; very few supplies could be obtained in the 
vicinity of Kuram; the troops at Kohat had been drawing on the 
adjacent districts ever since October, so that the purchasing agonts bad 
every day to go further away to procure necessaries, and conse(]uently 
an increased number of animals were required for their conveyance. 
My Commissary-General reported to me that only a few days’ pro¬ 
visions for the troops remained in hand, and that it was impossible to 
lay in any reserve unless more transport could be provided. About 
this reserve I was very anxious, for tho roads might soon become 
temporarily impassable from tlie rising of the rivers after tho heavy 
rain to be expected about ChrivStmas. Contractors wore despatched to 
all parts of the country to procure camels, and I suggested to Govern¬ 
ment that pack-bullocks should bo bought at Mirzapur, and railed up 
country, which suggestion being acted upon, tho danger of the troops 
having to go hungry was warded off. 

The treacherous soldiers of tho 29th Punjab Infantry had now to bo 
dealt with—a necessary, but most unpleasant, duty. A perusal of the 
proceedings of the Court of Inquiry satishod me that the two men who 
discharged their rifles during the night-march, the Jemadar of their 
company who failed to report their criminal action, and tho eighteen 
who deserted their colours during the engagement, should all be tried 
by Court-Martial. 

The prisoners were found guilty. The sepoy who fired the first shot 
was sentenced to death, and tlic one who discharged the second to two 
years' imprisonment with hard labour; the court, recognizing a possi¬ 
bility that the latter, being a young soldier, might have loaded and 
fired without intending treachery, gave hini the benefit of the doubt. 
The Jemadar was awarded seven years* transportation, and the eighteen 
deserters terms varying from ten years to one year. 

It was.„witb deep regret that I confirmed these several sentences, but 
it was necessary that a deterrent exanqdo should be made. Treachery 
was altogether too grave a crimo to be lightly dealt with, and desertions 
amongst the Fathans were becoming of much too frequent occurrence, 
particularly as the deserters invariably carried away with them their 
rifles and ammunition. 

The effect of these sentences was most salutary; there was not a 
single desertion subsequent to the Court-lMartial for more than a year, 
although during that time the Mohomedan portion of my force were 
severely tried by appends from their co-religionists. 

On Christmas Eve authentic intelligence was brought to me that, 
on hearing of the defeat of the Afghan anuy, Sher Ali, with the 
members of the Kussian Mission then at Kabul, had fled to Turkestan, 
and that his son, Yakub Khan, had been released from prison, and had 
assumed the reins of Government. 
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About this time, also, Sir Samuel Browne, who was at Jalalabad, 
received a letter^ from the Amir, in which he announced his intention 
of proceeding to St. Petersburg to lay his case before the Czar and 
obtain the aid of Russia. ^ 

Shor All’s disappearance and Yakub Khan's assumption of authority 
suggested now posHlbilities to the Viceroy, who R.t onco instructed 
Major Cavagnari, the political officer with the Kliyber column, to 
communicate, if possible, with Yakub Khan, and explain to him that 
our quarrel was with Slier Ali alone, that he might rest assured of 
tho friendly disposition of the British Government towards him 
personally, and that, unless he took the initiative, hostilities would 
not be resumed. 

Before proceeding to Kurara, I invited all the Turis and Jajis who 
had afforded us assistance to meet mo in durbar that they miglit be 
suitably rewarded. A goodly number responded to the invitation, and 
were told, in accordance with the instructions I had received from the 
Government of India, that they would henceforth be under Jiritiah pro¬ 
tection ; that no Amir of Afghanistan should ever again be permitted 
to tyrannize over them; that while they would bo expected to live 
peaceably, neither their religion nor their customs would be interfered 
with; that roads would bo made and markets establisliml, and that 
whatever supplies they could provide for the use of the troops would be 
liberally paid for. 

* ‘I’uoM Amik Shbr Ali Khan to thk Offiorks of thr Biutish 

(JoVKUNALENT. 

‘ Be it knoAvn to tho officers of the British Oovemiiient tliat this suppliant 
before God never supposed, nor wished, that tho matters [in disjtutc] iKstwoen 
you and myself should come to this issue [literally, “should come out from 
tho emtain ”J, or that the veil of friendship and amity, which has for many 
years heen upheld between two neighlxxii's and adjoining {States, should, 
without any (»ius6, be thus drawn aside. jsf^ 

* And since you have begun the quarrel and hostilities, and have advanced 
on Afghan territory, this suppliant Ijeforo God, witli the unanimous consent 
and imvice of all the nobles, grandees, and of the army in Afghanistan, 
having abandoned his troojis, his realm, and all the ])osscs8ions of his ciwu, 
has dejiarted with expedition, accompanied by a few atuuidants, to St. Peters¬ 
burg, the capital of tlio Czar of Russia, where, belore a congress, the whole 
history of the transactions between myself and yourselves vill be submitted to 
all the Powers [of Eiuope]. If you havo anything in dispute witli me reganling 
State affairs in Afghanistan, you should institute and establish your cose at 
St. Petersburg, and state and explain what you desire, so tliat the questions 
in dispute between us may be made known and clear to all the Powers. 
And surely the side of right will not he overlooked. If your intentions are 
otherwise, and you entertain hostile and vindictive feelings towards the people 
of Afghanistan, God alone is their Pmtector and real Preserver. Upon ilie 
course of action here above stated this suppliant before God has resolved 
and decided/ 
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After thiH 1 etarted for Kbost» accompanied by Colonel Waterfield, 
the political othcer. 

The column 1 took with me consisted of the squadron of the 10th 
Hussare, 200 of the 72nd Highlanders, a wing of the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry, the 21st and 28th Punjab Infantry, and Nos. 1 and 2 
Mountain Batteries. The corps were so weak that their total strength 
only amounted to 2,000 men. 

We reached Matun, the name given to some three villages grouped 
round a small fort in the centre of the valley, on the 6 th January, 1879. 
The Afghan Governor, with whom I had been in communication, met 
me and arranged to surrender the fort, on condition that his personal 
safety should bo guaranteed, and that he should be allowed to go either 
to Kabul or India, as ho might desire. 

About half a mile from the fort I halted the column, and taking a 
small escort of the 10th Hussars, I rode on with the Governor, who 
invited me with my staff into his house. While tea was being handed 
round, the Governor (Akram Khan by name) warned me that we 
should be attacked, and that he could do nothing to prevent it, having 
only some 200 local militia and no regular troops. He further said 
that the inhabitants of tlie valley were not directly opposed to the 
British Government, and, if left to themselves, would give no trouble ; 
but he doubted their being able to resist the pressure put upon them by 
a large number of tribesmen who had collected from the adjacent 
districts, attracted by the smallness of tbo force, which they believed 
‘ had been delivered into their hands.' 

This intelligence showed me 1 must be prepared for a scrimmage, so 
I ordered the camp to be pitched in the form of a square as compactly 
as possible, with the transport aninuds and impedimenta in the centre, 
and strong piquets at the four angles. Cavalry patrols were sent out 
as far as the broken and hilly nature of the ground w'ould permit, and 
every endeavour was made to ascertain the strength and whereabouts 
of the enemy, but to no purpose: the enemy were invisible, and the 
patrols reported that they had come across numbers of peaceable- 
looking husbandmen, but no one else. 

The night passed off quietly, but when advancing day made thorn 
visible, multitude^ of tribesmen were descried collecting on the slopes 
of the neighbouring hills. Some friendly Natives were sent to ascertain 
their intentions, followed by a Cavalry reconnoitring party, when 
suddenly a number of camel-drivers and mule-men, who had gone to 
the nearest vUlago to procure fodder for their animals, came rushing 
back to camp in the wildest terror and excitement, declaring that the 
enemy seemed to rise as if by magic out of the ground, and that several 
thousands were already in the village. No doubt some of these were 
* the peaceable-looking husbandmen' the patrols had encountered the 
prerioos day. I now became somewhat anxious, not only for the 
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safety of the reconnoitring party, whicn appeared to be in danger of 
being cut otT, but for that of the whole force; such a mere handful as 
we were compared to the numbers arrayed against us. 

Vigorous action was evidently necessary. ^Accordingly^ I ordered all 
the available Cavalry (only 70 men of the 10th Hussars, and 156 of the 
5th Punjab Cavalry), under Colonel Hugh Gough, to follow the recon¬ 
noitring party In case of their being so hard pressed as to have to retire, 
and Captain Swinley's Mountain battery, with six companies of the 
28th Punjab Infantry, under Colonel Hudson,* to tnove out in support. 
Colonel Drew I left in charge of the camp, with 200 Highlanders, the 
21st Pimjab Infantry, and a Mountain battery. I myself joined Gough, 
w'ho, by dismounted fire and several bold charges, notwithstanding the 
difficult nature of the ground, succeeded in driving the enemy to the 
highest ridges, over which Swinley’s well-directed fire Eventually forced 
them to retreat. 

Heavy firing was now hoard in the direction of our camp, and I 
hurried back, taking with me a troop of the 5th Punjab Cavalry. I 
found that dminginy absence Drew had been attacked on two sides; 
ho had been able to prevent the enemy from coming to close quarters, 
but they were still hovering about at no great distance, and I thought 
it advisable to clear them away by moving out against them with all 
the troops at my disposal. As we approached, they disappeared with 
their usual rapidity; the 5lli Punjab Cavalry, however, got in amongst 
some of them, and we returned to camp with 100 prisoners, 500 head of 
cattle, some sheep, and a large quantity of grain. 

The tribesmen, however, had not been aufiiriently punished to 
prevent a repetition of the attack, probably with largely increased 
numbers; so I ordered the destruction of the hamlets nearest us, in 
which they had been sheltered and some of our comp followers had 
been murdered. 

The next night a most unfortunate occurrence took place, resulting 
in the death of six of our prisoners; but it was jusl one of those 
things which could hardly have been foreseen or guarded against, and 
for which, however lamentable, no OT)e was to blame. The headmen 
of the particular Waziri tribe to which the captives belonged had been 
summoned during the day, and told that the men would be released 
on payment of a sum of fifty rupees each. The money was paid 
down at once for a certain number, who were immediately set free; 
but there was not quite enough for all, and the headmen went off to 
procure what was required for the ransom of the remainder. Soon 
after dork, however, some of the enemyf were discovered creeping up 
the banks of a nulla at the book of the camp, where the unransomed 

* The late Lieutenant-General Sir John Hudson, K.C.B., who died as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army. 

t No doubt friends of the prisoners, who had come to help them to escape. 
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men were detained under a guard; the nearest sentry instantly fired, 
and the piquets all round took up the firing, thinking that another 
attack on the camp had commenced. At the sound of the first shot 
the prisoners all jumped to their feet, and calling to each other to 
escape, attempted to seize the rifies belonging to the guard, upon 
which the Native officer in command (a Pathan like themselves) told 
them that if they persisted in trying to escape, they would be shot. 
His words had no effect, and to prevent his men being overpowered, 
ho gave the order to fire. Six of the prisoners wore killed and thirteen 
wounded. It was a most regrettable affair, but a (lourt of Inquiry 
decided that the Native officer had no option, and completely 
exonerated the guard from acting with undue severity. The wounded 
were, of course, taken to our hospital, and well cared for by our 
Doctors.* 

The remainder of our sojourn in Khost was not marked by any 
incident of particular interest. AVe marched to the end of the valley, 
and made a careful survey of it and of the surrounding hills. 

The instructions I received with regard to Khost were, to occupy 
the valley and dislodge the Afghan administration therefrom. To my 
great chagrin, the smallness of my force made it impossible for me to 
give effect to these instructions os I could have wished. To have 
remained in Khost under the circumstances would have been to court 
disaster; the numbers of the enemy were daily increasing, and it 
would ha^e been impossible to hold our own. It was, however, of 
groat importance, if practicable, to retain some control over the 
valley, a peculiarly productive district, which, if left alone by us, I 
feared would become a centre of dangerous Intrigue against any 
settled government in Kuram. Accordingly I determined to try how 
placing Khost in charge of one of our own Native officials would 
answer, and 1 selected for the x)osition Shahzada Sultan Jan, a Saddozai 
gentleman of good birth, and a Sunni Mahomodan in religion, who, I 
thought, would be a persona grata to the Khostwals, and, if supported 
by some Native levies, and associated in his administrative duties with 
the chief maliks of Khost, would be more likely to hold his own than 
anyone else I could place there. This was, however, a mere experi¬ 
ment, and I did not disguise from myself that its success was very 
doubtful; but it was the only way in which I could attempt to carry 
out the orders of Government, my hands being so completely tied by 

• Tins occuiTence was made great capital of by the aiiti-war party at home. 
A member of the House of Commons, in commenting upon it, said that ' some 
ninety prisoners, who had been taken, had been tied together with ropes ’; 
that ‘ on then making some attempt to escape they w'ere set upon, and many 
of them slaughtered in their bonds ’; and that ' the dead, the living, the 
dying, and the wounded were left tied together, and lying in.one confused 
mass of bodies.' 
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paucity of troops. I had no fear for the Shahzada's personal safety, 
and 1 felt that, if fii the end I should bo obliged to abandon Ehost 
altogether for the present, it could later, if necessary, be easily 
re-occupied with a somewhat larger force. 

Having decided on the course to be adopted, I hold a durbar, whicli 
was numerously attended, and addressed the people of IChost in much 
the flanio way I had spoken to the Tin-is in Kurajn, expressing a hope 
that they would support the Sliahzada’s aulliority until a more 
permanent form of government could bo established. 

On the 27th January we left Kliost and made one march; the next 
day I halted, so as to be near the Sluvhzada in case of need. The 
intelligence brought to me that evening satisfied me that my experi¬ 
ment would not answer, and that without troops (which I could not 
spare) to support the ncwly-cs^lablishcd authority at fii^st starting off, 
we could not •hope to mauitain any liohl iwcr the country; for though 
the Khostwals tlieinselves were perfectly content with tho arrange¬ 
ments I had made, they could not resist the tribesmen, who directly 
our backs were turned began to show their teeth. Accordingly, I 
decided to bring the Shahzeda away while I could do so without 
trouble. I marched back to Matun the next morriing with 1,0(X) men 
(Cavalry and Iiifantry) and four Mountain guns. We found Sultan 
Jan in anything but a bappy frame of mind, and quite ready to come 
away. So having formally made the place over to the maliks^ wo 
started on our return journey. As we departed, a collection of our 
tribal enemies (about 3,000) who had been watching the proceedings 
took tho opportunity to attack us; but two weak squadrons of Cavalry, 
skilfully handled by Hugh Clough, kept them in check, and we reached 
camp without further molestation. 

The next day, the last of January, wo returned to Hazir Pir in 
Kurain. There I received a visit from Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, 
brother of Sher Ali, who was accompanied by several leading men of 
the Logar valley, soinu of whom were of great assistance to mo a few 
months later. Wall Mahomed was a iinui of about lifty years of age; 
he had a pleasing countenance, of the same Jewish type as the 
majority of the Afghan nation, but he had a weak face and was 
evidently wanting in character. Ho told me that he had fled from 
Kabul to escape the vengeance of his nephew, Yakub Khan, who 
attributed his long imprisonment by his father to the Sirdar^s 
influence. Sir Samuel Browne and Major Cavagnari, on the Khyber 
line, wore conducting all political negotiations with the Afghans, so I 
passed Wali Mahomed Khan on to them. 

During the month of February my time was chiefly employed in 
inspecting the roads and tHe defensive posts which my talented and in¬ 
defatigable Chief Engineer was constructing, examining the arrange¬ 
ments for housing the troops, and loolmig after the transport animals 

as 
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and Commissariat depots. No more military demonstrations were 
necessary, for the people were quietly settling down under British rule. 
Convoys wore no longer molested nor telegraph wires cut; but I had 
one rather unpleasant incident with regard to a war Correspondent, 
which, until the true facts of the case were understood, brought me 
into disrepute with one of the leading London newspapers, the repre¬ 
sentative of which I felt myself compelled to dismiss from the Kuram 
Field Force. 

Judging from his telegrams, which ho brought to me to sign, the 
nerves of the Correspondent in question must have been somewhat 
shaken by the few and very distant shots fired at us on the 28th No¬ 
vember, These telegrams being in many instances absolutely incorrect 
and of the most alarming nature, were of course not allowed to be 
despatched until they had been revised in accordance with truth f but 
one, evidently altered and added to after I had countersigned it, was 
brought to me by the telegraph master. I sent for the Correspondent, 
who confessed to having made the alterations, not apparently realizing 
that he had done an 3 rthing at all reprehensible, but he promised that ho 
would never do such a thing again. This promise was not kept; tele¬ 
grams appeared in his paper which I had not seen before despatch, and 
which were most misleading to tlie British public. Moreover, his letters, 
over which I could have no control, and which I heard of for the first 
time when the copies of his paper arrived in Kuram, were most subver¬ 
sive of the tDttth. It was on the receipt of these letters that I felt it to 
be my duty to send the too imaginative author to the rear. 

No one could be more anxious than I was to have all details of tlie 
campaign made public. I considered it due to the people of Great 
Britain that the press Correspondents should have every opportunity 
for giving the fullest and most faithful accounts of what might happen 
while the army was in the field, and I took special pains from the first 
to treat the Correspondents with confidence, and give them such infor¬ 
mation as it was in my power to atford. All 1 required from them in 
return was that the operations should be truthfully reported, and that 
any Correspondent who did not confine himself to the recording of facts, 
•and felt himself competent to criticize the conduct of the campaign, 
should be careful to acquaint liiinself with the many and varied reasons 
which a Commander must always have to consider before deciding on 
any lino of action. 

What to luy mind was so reprehensible in this Correspondent’s con¬ 
duct was the publication, in time of war, and consequent excitement 
Ivud anxiety at borne, of incorrect and sensational statements, founded 
on information derived from irresponsible and uninformed sources, and 
the alteration of telegrams after they had been countersigned by the 
recognized authority, the result of which could only be to keep the 
pnhlic in a state of apprehcodon regarding the force in the field, and, 
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wliat is even more to be deprecated, to weaken the confidence of the 
troops in their Commander. It was satisfactory to me that my action 
in the matter met with the fullest approval of-the Viceroy. 

About this time my column was strengthened by the arrival of the 
Contingent provided by the Punjab Chiefs, under tho command of 
Brigadier General John Watson, my comrade of the Mutiny days. The 
Contingent consisted of 868 (.'avalry, and 2,685 Infantry with 13 guns, 
which were placed in position along the line of communication, and 
proved of great use in relieving the Regular army of escort duty. The 
senior Native officer with the Punjabis was Bakshi Ganda Sing, 
Cominander-in-Chief of the Patiala anny, a particularly handsome, 
gentlemanly Sikh, with whom I liove ever since been on terras of 
friendly intorcourso. > 

Towards the end of Pebruary T paid a visit, to Kohat, where my wife 
met luo; we spent a W'cek together, and I had the pleasure of 
welcoming to the frontier that grand regiment, the 92nd Highlanders, 
which had been sent up to be in readiness to join iny column in the 
event of an advance on Kabul becoming necossarv. 


(’HAPTER XLVlJf. 

I WAS informed by the Viceroy’s Pilvate Secretary in the beginning of 
March that, unless satisfactory arrangements could soon be come to 
with Yakub Khan, an onward move would have to bo made. Accord¬ 
ingly I now set about preparing for such a contingency. 

Sher Ali had died in Afghan Turkestan on the 2l8t February, and, in 
communicating the event lo the Viceroy, Yakub Khan wrote that he 
was anxious matters might be so arranged that * the friendship of this 
God-granted State -with the illustrious British Government may remain 
constant and firm.’ 

The now Amir was told in reply that Lord Lytton was prepared to 
enter into negotiations for the conclusion of peace, and for the restora¬ 
tion of a friendly alliance between the two Governments, provided that 
His Highness renounced all claim to authority over the Khyber and 
Michni Passes, and the independent tribes inhabiting tlie territory 
directly coimectcd with the main routes leading to India; that the dis¬ 
trict of Kurain from Thai to the crest of tho Shutargardan Pass, and the 
districts of Pishin and Sibi, should remain under the control of the 
British Government; that the foreign relations of Afghanistan should 
be conducted in accordance with the advice and wishes of the British 
Government; and that British officers should be accredited to the 
Kabul Government, and permitted to reside at such places as might 
hereafter be decided upon. 


26—2 
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Yakub Khan's reply was not altogether satisfactory. He agreed to 
British officers being deputed to Afghanistan on the understanding 
that they should reside in Kabul, and abstain from interference in 
State affairs; but he declined to renounce his authority over the 
Khyber and Michni Passes and the tribes in tlieir vicinity, and 
refused to consent to Kuram, Pishiu, and Sibi being placed under 
British protection. 

Tho Viceroy now doterinincd to try whnt a person.-il conference 
between the Amir and Cavagnari could effect towards a settlement of 
those vexed questions, so in answerijig the Amir C'avagnari was 
directed to convey a hint that an invitation to him to visit Kabul 
might be productive of good results, and to point out that the places 
we desired to occupy were looked upon as essential to the p(*rmanent 
security of the Indian frontier. The Arnir replied, expressing his 
readiness to receive Cavagnnri in his capital, and laying stress on lus 
deieimination to regulate his future conduct in atric*^ conformity with 
his profc.sHiona of loynlty. but begged that he might ;.ot be called upon 
to cede any portion of liis l(*rritorv. 

Hardly had this letter, datr d tho 29th March, been received, than a 
proclamation addressed by Yakub to the Kbagiania, a tribe which had 
been giving much trouble, was intercepted and brought to Cavagnari ; 
in it the Amir praised and complimented the Khagianis for their 
religious zeal and fidelity to himself. He exhorted them to have no 
fear of tho infidels, against whom he w'tia about to launch an irresistible 
force of troops and Ghazis^ and wound up as followr • ‘ By the favour 
of God, and in accordance with tho verso “ Verily God has destroyed 
the powerful ones,” the whole of them will go to the fire of hell for 
evermore. Therefore kill them to the extent of your ability,' A 
curious commentary this on the Amir’s protestation of loyalty. 

Notwithstanding this piece of treachery, it was decided not to brofik 
off negotiations, and Yakub Klian was informed by Cavagnari that a 
Mission would proceed to Kabul so soon as the necessary arrangements 
could be made for its reception. At the same time Lord Lytton him- 
self wrote to the Amir, telling him that, as he was willing to receive 
an Envoy, Cavagnari W’ould be deputed to visit Kabtil, and com¬ 
municate -unreservedly with him upon the questions at issue between 
the two States. v 

I, personally, was not at all satisfied that tho timorhad come for 
negotiation, for 1 felt that the Afghans had not had the sense of defeat 
sufficiently driven into them to convince them of our strength and 
ability to punish breach of treaty, and, therefore, ^lat a peace made 
now, before they had been thoroughly beaten, would not* be a lasting 
one, and would only end in worse trouble in the near future. The 
Afghans are an essentially arrogant and conceited people; they had 
not forgotten our disastrous retreat from KaBul, nor the annihilation 
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of our army in the Khurd Kabul and Jagdfllak Passes in 1842, and 
believed themselves to be quite capable of resisting our advance on 
Kabul. No great battle had as yet been fought; though Ali Masjid 
and the Peiwar Kotal had been taken, a snTall force of the enemy 
had been beaten by Charles Gough’s brigade, near iTalalabad, and a 
successful Cavalry skirmish had occurred near Kandahar, the Afghans 
had Jiowhere sulFei ed serious los.s, and it was not to be wondered at if 
tile fighting men in distant ^■^llage8, and in and around Kabul, Ghazni, 
Herat, Balkh, and other places, still constdenjd themselves undefeated 
an<l capable of defying us. They and their leaders had to depend for 
information as to recent events upon the garbled accounts of those who 
had fought against us, and it was unlikely they would be shaken in 
their belief in their superiority by such one-sided versions of what had 
occurred. On many occasions I had been aiinisod, in listening to 
Afghan conversation, to lind that, while they a})pearcd thoroughly 
conversant with and frequently alludc'd to their triumphs over us, they 
seemed to know nothing, or had no recollection, of Sale’s successful 
defence of Jalalabad, or of I’ollock’s victorious inarch through tho 
Khyber Pass and the destruction by him of tho chief bazaar in Kabul. 

My ideas about the negotiations being premature were freely 
expressed to Colonel Colley,* Lord Ijytton’s Private Secretary, who 
paid ino a visit in Kuram at this time, and had been a constant 
correspondent of mine from the coinmonceiiient of tho war. Colley, 
however, explained to me that, right or wTong, the Viceroy had no 
option in the matter ; that llu're w'as (lie strr.ngest feeling in England 
against the continuance of tho war; and that, unless the new Amir 
proved ai^tively hostile, peace must be signed. He expressed himself 
sanguine that the terms of the treaty which Cavagriari hoped to 
conclude with Yakub Khan wo^ild give us an improved frontier, and 
a permanent paramount infhioncc at Kabul, tlie tw'o points about which 
he said the Viceroy was most anxious, ond to which he assigned the 
first place in his political programme. Tiord Lytton foresaw that, 
whatever might be the future policy of the two Euroijean Pow'ers 
concerned, the contact of tho frontiers of Great Britain and Russia in 
Asia was only a.matti r of time, and his aim was to moke sure that the 
conterminous lino, whenever it might be reached, sljould be of our 
choosing, and not one depending on the exigencies of the moment, or 
on tho demaAids of Russia. 

The Native agent (JJukhtiar Khan), wdio was the bearer of the 
Viceroy’s and Cavagiuiri’e letters to tlie Amir, reached Kabul at the 
moment when the Afghan officials wdio had accompanied Hher Ali in 
his flight Returned to that place from Turkestan. Counsel was held 
with these men as to tho manner of receiving iht* British Mission; but 

* The late Jiejor-Geueral Sir George Colley, K.C.B. 
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there was an influential military party avers© to peace, and Iho Amir 
was strongly advised to abandon the English olUanco and trust to 
Busaia. Upon hearing tliis, our agent became alarmed for the safety 
of the Mission, and being apprehensive that Yakub Khan would not 
have the power to protect its members from insult, ho suggested to the 
Amir that he should visit our camp instead of the liritish Mission 
ooming to Kabul, a suggestion which was ultimately adopted, the 
Viceroy considering that it was infinitely the best arrangement that 
could be made. 

On the 8th May the Amir arrived in Sir Samuel Browne’s camp at 
Gandamak, thirty miles on the Kabul side of Jalakabad, and on the 
26tb, owing to the tact and diplomatic skill of Louis Cavagnari, the 
Treaty of Gandamak was signed, and so ended the first phase of the 
second Afghan war. 

Under the terms of the treaty, Yakub Khan agreed to llie cession 
of territory considered necessary by us, and bound himself to conduct 
his foreign policy in accordance with the advice of the British Govern¬ 
ment ; while, on our side, we promised to support him against external 
aggression. It was further arranged that a British representative, 
with a suitable escort, should reside at Kabul that the Amir should 
in like manner (if he desired it) depute an agent to the Viceregal 
Court; that British agents with sufficient escorts should be at liberty 
to visit the Afghan frontiers whenever, in the interests of both countries, 
it was considered necessary by the British Government; that there 
should be no hindrance to British subjects trading peaceably within 
the Amir's dominions; that traders should be protected, the transit 0! 
merchandise facilitated, and roads kept in good order; that aline of 
telegraph should be constructed from India to Kabul, at the expense of 
the British, but under the protection of the Afghan Guvemment; and 
that an annual subsidy of six lakhs of rupees should be paid to the Amir 
and his successors. 

The Khyber column was now withdrawn, with the exception of two 
bngades, and orders were sent to the Kandahar column to prepare to 
withdraw on the 1st September, the earliest date at which the troops 
could safely march through the Bolan Pass. I was told to stay where 
1 was, as Kuram, by the treaty conditions, was to remain under our 
control and be administered by the British Govemm^t. 

On the 24th May I held a parade in honour of the Queen's birthday, 
at which 6,450 officers and men were present.f They were thoroughly 

* Kabul was expressly selected by Yakub Khan as the place where he 
wished the Embassy to reside. 

t At thM parade I had the great pleasure of decorating Captain Cook with 
the Victoria Cross, and Subadar Uagobir Nagarkoti, Jemadar Pursoo Kliatri, 
N^ive Doctor Sankar Dass, and five riflemen of the 6th Gurkhas, with the 
Order of Merit, for their gallant conduct in the attack on the Spingawi Kotal, 
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fit and workmanlike, and being anxious that the tribesmen should see 
what grand soldiers I bad at hand should an advance be necessary, 1 
invited all the neighbouring clans to witness the display. The Afghans 
were seated in picturesque groups round thS" flag-staff, when suddenly, 
as the first round of the feu-de-jaio was fired, they started to their feet, 
thinking that treachery was intended, and that they were caught in a 
trap: they took to their heels, and we bad considerable dilHculty in 
bringing them back, and in making them understand that the tiring 
which had so upset their equanimity was only a sign of rejoicing on 
that auspicious anniversary. By degrees they became assured that 
there was no thought of taking an mifair advantage of thorn, and at 
the conclusion of the ceremony they wore made happy by a present of 
sheep. In the afternoon an impromptu rifle meeting was got up. The 
matchlock men could not hold their own against our t'ooA shots armed 
with Martini-Henry rifles, a fact which e>ddcntly greatly impressed the 
tribesmen, some of whom then and there came forward and promised 
that if I should be required to advance on Kabul they would not oppose 
me. 

I took advantage of our improved relations with the Afghans, conse¬ 
quent on the ratification of the treaty, to enlarge our geographical 
knowledge of the passes which lead from Kuram towards Kabul, and 
the independent territories in the neighbourhood. The presence of the 
troops, no doubt, had something to say to the cheerful acquiescence of 
the tribesmen in these explorations, which they appeared to look upon 
as the result of a wish to make ourselves acquainted with the country 
assigned to us by the treaty, and having, to use their own expression, 
lifted for us the purdah (curtain) of their country, they became most 
friendly, and took a cihious pleasure in pointing out to us the points of 
defence at which they would have opposed us, had wo been advancing 
as enemies. 

Towards the end of June T heard from Jjord Lytton that ho wished 
me to be one of the military members of a Commission of Inquiry into 
army expenditure and organization which was about to be convened at 
Simla, if I thought I could be spared from my post at Kuram. The 
people of the valley had by this time settled down so contentedly, and 
the tribesmen showed themselves so peacefully disposed, that T thought 
I could safely leave my post for a time, before retmniug to take up my 
abode in the neighbourhood for some years, as I hoped to do, when 
my appointment as Frontier Commissioner should have received the 
sanctio.^ of the authorities in England. 


and during the passage of the Mangior defilo. It was a happy circumstance 
th.rt Major Galbraith, who owed his life to Captain Cook’s intrepidity, and 
Major Fitz-Hugh, whose life was saved by Jemadar (then Havildar) Pursoo 
Khatri, should both hav^'bcen present on the i^radc. 
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Moanwlin&, however, some temporary arrangement was necessary 
for the admuiistration of Kuram, anU I wrote to the Foreign Secretary 
(Alfred Lyall), pointing eut my views upon the-subject. 

Seeing how much could be done with those wild people by personal 
influence, ami how ready they wore to submit to iiiy decisions when 
disputi^s arose amongst them - decisions at times literally given from 
the saddle—I w'as very adverse to tht>ir being handed over to some 
ofliciiil who, froiu his training, would not be able to undorsLaud dealing 
out the rough-and-ready juslicowhicli alone was suited to these lawless 
beings, and who could not imagine any question being properly settled 
without its having undergone the tedious process of passing through the 
law courts. Such a rule would, I know, disgust a people accustomed to 
decide their quarrels at the pohit of the sword a people to whom law 
and order had been hitherto unknown, and imisb be distasteful, until 
they had liad time to realize llicir beneficinl effects. Profitable employ¬ 
ment and judicious management w'otild in time, no doubt, turn them 
into peaceful STibjects. Friendly intercourse had already done much 
towai'ds this end, rmd tribes who for generations hod boon at feud with 
each other »now met, when visiting our camp, on conunon ground, 
without (much I tliink to their own astonishmentj wanting to cut each 
yther’s throats. AVhat was further required, I conceived, was the 
opening up of the country by means of roads, which would facilitate 
intercommunication and give reluuncl'ati^'e employment to thousands 
who had hitherto lived by plunder and bloodshed. 

In auswoi'ing my letter, the Foreign Secretary informed mo that the 
future of ICuram would be settled when 1 readied Simla, whither I was 
to proceed so soon as I had seen the British Mission across the frontier. 

On the I6th July Major Cavagnari, who had been selected as ‘ the 
Envoy and Plenipotentiary to His Highness the Amir of Kabul,’ 
arrived in Kuram, accompanied by Mr. William Jenkins, C.I.E., of 
the Civil Service, and Taeutenant Hsinilton, V.C., Surgeon-Major 
Kelly, 25 Cavalry and 50 Infantry of the Guides Corps. I, with some 
fifty officers wdio were anxious to do honom’ to the ]<^nvoy and see the 
country beyond Kuram, marched with Cavagnari to within fire miles 
of the crest of the Sliutorgardan Pass, where we encamped, and my 
staff and I dined that evening with the Mission. After dinner 1 was 
asked to pro^se the health of Cavagnari and those with him, but 
somehow I did fiot feel equal to the task; I was so thoroughly de¬ 
pressed, and my mind was filled with such gloomy forebodings as to 
the fate of these fine fellows, that I could not utter a word. Like 
many others, I thought that peace had been signed too quickly, betore, 
in fact, we had instilled that awe of us into the Afghan nation which 
would have been the only reliable guarantee for the safety of the 
Mission, Had we sliown our strength by marching to Kabul in the 
first instance, whether opposed or not, and there dictated the terms of 
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the treaty, there ^ould have been Rome assoraince for Ub being adhered 
to; as it was, I could not help feeling tlie^e was none, and that the 
chances were against the Mission ever coming back. 

Cavagnari, however, showed no sign of sharing niy forebodings; he 
and his companions were in the best of spirits;^ he spoke most hopefully 
of the future, and talked of a tour he hoped to make with me in the 
cold weather along the northern and western frmitiers of Afghsaiistan. 
Other matters of intense interest to us both were discussed, and before 
separating for the night it was arranged that Mrs. Cavagnari should' 
either join him in Kabul tho following spring, or come and Stay with 
my wife and me in Kuram, whore I had already laid the foundations 
of a house near the beautifully sitnatod village of Shalufzan. 

Early next morning tho Sirdar, who had been deputed by the Amir 
to receive tho Mission, came into (‘amp, and soon we all started for the 
top of the pass. We had gone about a mile, when w'e wore joined by 
an escort of Afghan Cavalry, dressed something like British Dragoons, 
with the exception of their head-gear, which consisted of tho discarded 
helmets of tho old Bengal riorse Artillery. Tljey were mounted on 
small, useful-looking horses, and W'cre armed with smooth-bore car¬ 
bines and tulwa/rs (Native swords). 

As we ascended, curiously enough, we came across a solitary magpie, 
which I should not have noticed hjul not Cavagnari pointed it out and 
begged me not to luontion the fact of his having seen it to his wife, as 
she would he sure to consider it an unluckv omen. 

On reaching the Afghan camp, we >vere received in a large, tastefully 
decorated tent, where tea was served, and we were afterwards con¬ 
ducted to the top of tho mountain, whore carpets were spread and 
more tea passed round, while we gazed on tlic fine view of the Logar 
valley which stretched out beneath us. 

On descending to the camp, we were invited to partake of dinner, 
served in Oriental fashion on a carpet spread on the ground. Every¬ 
thing was done most lavishly and gracefully, and nothing was omitted 
that was calculated to do us honour. Nevertheless, I could not feel 
happy as to the prospects of the Mission, and my heart sank as I 
wished Cavagnari good-bye. When we had proceeded a few yards 
in out different directions, we both turned round, retraced our steps, 
shook hands once more, and parted for ever. 

1 did not delay at Kuram; there was nothing to keep me there, and 
the prospect of getting back to my belonging and to civilization, now 
that all active work was at an end, was too alluring to be withstood. 
My wife met me at the foot of the Hills, and wo drove up to Simla 
together. 1 was greeted by Lord Lytton and many kind friends most 
warmly, and had the gratification of hearing lhat [ had been made a 
K.C.B., and that 1 had been accorded the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. 
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I waB soon deep in the wotk of the Army CommisBion, which met 
for the first time under the presidency of the Hon. Sir Asliley Eden,* 
K.C.S.I., on the Ist August. The heavy loss to the revenues of India, 
consequent on the unfavourable rate of exchange, rendered extensive 
reductions in public expenditure imperative, and the object of this 
Commission was to hnd out how the cost of the army could be reduced 
without impairing its efficiency. 

Very little was done at the first meeting, and at its close Eden 
confessed to me that he did not at all see his way, and that he was 
Homewhat aghast at the difficulties of the task before the Commission. 
To me it seemed clear that the maintenance of a separate army for 
each presidency, Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, was at the root of the 
evils it was our duty to consider and try to reform; and I promised 
the l^residcnt that, before the Commission again assembled, I would 
prepare a scheme which might form a basis for them to work upon. 

I Qonsiderod it an anachronism, since railways and telegraphs had 
anniliilated distance, to keep up throe Commanders-in-Chief, and 
separate departmouts, each having an independent head, in the three 
dilferent presidencies. I put my ideas on paper, and Eden announced 
himself in favour of my scheme, which substituted for the three 
presidential armies four army corps, all subordinate to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. Portions of my recommendation began to 
be carried into effect dhcctly they had received the sanction of the 
authorities in England—such as the amtilgamation of the Commis¬ 
sariat, Pay, Ordnance, and Stud departments—but it was not until 
April, 1H95, sixteen years after the proposal had been recommended 
by the Government of India, «md although, during that period, four 
successive Viceroys, each backed up by a unanimous Council, had 
declared themselves strongly in favour of the change, that the finishing 
touch was given to the new organization, by the abolition of the offices 
of Commanders-in-Chief of Madras and Bombay, and the creation of 
four Army Corps, namely, the Ihinjab, the Bengal, the Madras, and 
the Bombay, each commanded by a Lieutenant-General. 


CIL^PTER XLIX. 

My wife and 1 thouglit and talked much over our new life on the 
frontier, to which we both looked forward with great interest and 
pleasure, but, before entering upon it, wo settled to go home for a time 
to place o\ir boy at school and see our friends, and we were arranging 
our plans accordingly, when suddenly bur * castles in the air' were 

* Lieutcnant-Gorcnior of Bengal, 
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(lashed to the proxind by a rulhlers blow from the hand of Fate, and 
the whole of India, the whole of the civilized world, was struck with 
grief, horror, and indignation at the awful news of the massacre at 
Kabul of Cavagnari and his gallant companions. 

Throughout the month of August tolegraius and letters constantly 
came from Cavagnari (now a Licuteinuit-Oolonol and a K.O.B.) to the 
Viceroy, the Foreign Secretary, and myself, in which he always 
expressed himself in such a manner as to lead to the belief that he 
was perfectly content with his position, and felt himself quite secure; 
and in his very last letter, dated the HOth August, rc'ccived after Ida 
death, he wrote : ‘ I personally believe that Yidmb Khan will turn out 
to be a very good ally, and that wc shall be able to keep him to his 
engagements.’ His last telegram to the Viceroy, dated the 2nd 
Sciptember, concluded with the words, ‘ All well.’ Cjvvagnari mentioned 
in one of his letters that the Afghan soldiers were inclined to bo 
mutinous, and in another that a dispute hod arisori in the bazaar 
between them and the men of the British escort, but at the same time 
he expressed his confidence in the Amir’s ability imd determination to 
maintain order; I could not, however, help being anxious about 
Cavagnari, or divest myself of the feeling that he might be over¬ 
estimating Yakub Khan’s power, even if His Highness hod the will, to 
protect the Mission. 

Between one and two o’clock on the morning of the 5th September, 
I was awakened by my wife telling me that a telegraph man had been 
wandering round the house and calling for some time, but that no one 
had answered him.* I got up, went downstairs, and, taking the 
telegram from the mtm, brought it up to my dressing-room, and 
opened it; it proved to bo from Captain (yonolly, Political Officer at 
Alikhel, dated tho 4th September. The contents told me that my 
worst fears—fears I had hardly acknowledged to myself—had been 
only too fully realized. Tho telegram ran; 

‘One Jclaladiii Ghilzai, who says ho is in Sir Louis Cavagnaii’s secret 
service, has arrived in hot haste frcmi Kabul, and solemnly states that yester¬ 
day morning Uie Residency was attacked by three regiments who had mutinied 
for their i^iy, they having guns, and being joined by a jKn’tiou of six other 
rogiijieiits. The Kmljassy and escort were defending themselves when ho left 
about noon yesterday. 1 hope to receive further news.’ 

I was paralyzed for the moment, but was roused by my wife calling 
out, * What is it ? Is it bad news from Kabul ?’ She hod divined my 
fears about Cavagnari, and had been as anxious about him as I hod 
been myself. I replied, ‘ Yes, very bad, if true. I hope it is not.’ 
But I felt it was. 1 woke my A.D.G., and sent him off at once to the 
Viceroy with the telegram. The evil tidings spread rapidly. I was 

* There are no such things as bells or knockers in India. 
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no sooner dressed than Mr. Alfred Lyall arrived. We talked matters 
over, I despatched a telegram* to Captain Conolly, and wo then went 
off to Lord Lytton. 

Early as it was, I found the Council assemblod. The gravity of the 
situation was thoroughly appreciated, and it was unanimously decided 
that, should the disastrous report prove to be true, troops must 
proceed to Kabul with the least possible delay to avenge or, if happily 
incorrect or exaggerated, to support the Mission. 

Sir Samuel Browne’s force had been broken up, Sir Donald Stewart 
was in far off Kandahar, and his troops had, all but a small muuber, 
left on their return march to India; the Kurain force was, therefore, 
the only one in a position to reach Kabul quickly, and I was ordered 
to proceed at onco to Kuram and rrsurne my command. 

As a preliminary measure, Brigadier-General Massy, who had been 
placed in temporary command during my absence, was directed to 
move troops to the Shutargardan, where they were to entrench them¬ 
selves and await orders, while Stewart was directed to stop all 
rej^ments on their way back to India, and himself hold fast at 
Kandahar. 

During the day further telegrams wore received confirming the 
truth of the first report, and telling of the Mission having been over- 
■whelmed and every mpiiiber of it cruelly massacred; and later 
Captain Conolly telegraphed that messengers had arrived from • the 
Amir bringing two letters addressed to me giving his version of what 
had occurred. 

During the few hours I remained at Simla I was busily engaged in 
discussing with Sir Frederick Haines the formation of the Kabul 
Field Force,t as iny new command was designated, and the many 

* * Lose ho time and s|>are no money tu obtain reliable information of what 
is going on in Kabul, ami keep nio constantly ijifornied by urgent telegrams. 
I am in hopes tiiat .Tolaladiu's report will turn out to bo giTutly ovaggomted, 
if not untrue. As, howover, his intelligence is sum to spread and cause a 
certain amount of excitement, warn General Massy and Mr. Christie (the 
Political Officer in Kuram) to be on the alert* 

t The Kabul Field Force was eonijwjsed as follows: 

Autjuleuy. 

Xjieutcnant-Colonel B. L. Gordon, commanding. 

Captain J. W. Inge, Adjutant. 

F/A, Royal Horse Artillery, Mwor ,T. C. Smyth-M^indham. 

(^3, Royal Artillery, Major Sydney Parry. 

No. 1 (Kohat) Mountain Batfi^ry (four guns), Captain Mor^n. 

No. 2 (Dorajat) Mountain Battery (four guns). Captain Swmlny, 

Two Gatling guns. Captain Broadfout. 

Engixekrs. 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. Perkins, C.B., commanding. 

Lieutenant F. Spratt, Adjutant 
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important matters which hod to bo considered. More troops had to 
be hurried up, for it would be necessary to hold Kurain in strength 
while I moved on to Kabul, and, as cominunifiation by the Shutargardan 
could not be depended upon after December, on account of snow, the 
Khyber route would have to be o)>ened out. 

At the commencement of the last year’s campaign my anxiety had 
been so largely increased by having been given olHcers totally inex¬ 
perienced in war to fill the higher posts in the Kuratn column, that I 
did not hesitate to press upon the ('Ominandcr - in - Chief, now tliat 
I had a far more difVicult oporjitiou to ('jirry through, the importance of 
my senior olhccrs being tried lueii on whom 1 could implicitly rely; 
and 1 8uoceed£*d in getting for the command of my two Infantry 
brigades Herbert Maephorson* and T. 1>. Daker,'!' tho Viceroy’s Mili¬ 
tary Secretary, both of whom had scon a good deal of service, while the 
former liad already cojnmandcd a brigade in the field. 

To the command of the Ai tillury and C’avalry, fd(3utenant-Colonel 
11. Gordon and Brigadier-General Massy were appointed, neither of 
whom had much experience of war. Gordon had served in (kmtral India 
during the Mutiny, and Massy by his pluck as a subaltorn of Infantry 

Captain Woodthorpe, 11. E., in charge of surveying. 

Captain ytrattoii, 22iid Heginujiit, in charge of signalling. 

Lieutenant F. liui ii-iMm'doc}i, H.E., Koyal Engineer P.uK. . 

Ca\ AMIV. 

Brigadier-General "W. D. Massy, coinniauding. 

Lieutenant J. P. Brabazon, 10th llussai's, Brigade-Major. 

9th l^ancers, Lieiitcuaut-Cohnu l R. S. Gleland. 

6tli Punjab Gavaliy, Major H. Williams. 

12th Bengal Cavalry, Major Green. 

14th Bengal Lancers, Lieuletiaiit-Oolimcl Koss. 

1st l.NFASTUY UkIOADK. 

Brigadier-General H. Maephersou. C.l»., V.O., csommanding. 

Captain G. do C. Moitou, 0th F<K>t, Brigade-Major. 

67th Foot, Licuteiiiiiit Coloncl (k B. Knowles. 

92nd Highlanders, Licutenant-Coloucl G. 11. Parker. 

28th Punjab Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel J. Hudson. 

2ni> Inkajstkv Bi.'ioaiu:. 

Brigadier-General T. D. Baker, O.B., 18th Foot, commanding. 

Captain W. C. Farwell, 26th Punjab Infantry, Brigade-Major, 

72iid Highlanders, Lieutenant-Colonel Brownlow. 

5th Gui'khaa, Lieutenant Colonel Fitz-Hugh. 

5tli Punjab Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel J. Mm:queen. 

3fd Sikhs, Lieutenant-Colouel G. N. Money. 

28rd Pioneein, Ijieutenant'Coloncl CuiTie. 

* Tho*late Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Maopherson, V.C., K.C.B., who 
died as Cominander-in-Cbief of Madras. 

t The late Sir Thomas Baker, K.C.B., who died as Quartermaster-General 
at the Horse Guui'ds. 
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in the Crinjoa had gained for hunnelf the sohi'iqiiet of * Redan ’ Massy. 
Rut he had not served with Cavalry'in the field, and from my slight 
acquaintanco with him I conld not say whether he possessed the very 
cx(5eptiorial qualities required in a (^avalry Coiniuandor. 

My stair had proved theins(dves so cMpahlo and reliable that 1 had no 
wish to make any cliung(j; it was, however, maberially strengtlusned 
by the addition of Colonel MacGregor,* as ‘ Chief of tho Stall',’with 
Captain Combe,f 10th Ilussars, and Idcutonant Manners Smith[ as 
Deputy-Assistant Qnarterinastei’-Gcnorals. 

Mr. H. M. J)urand§ was attached to me as Political Secretary, and 
Iilajor Hastings as Political Clficcr, in place of Colonel Waterfiekl, who 
was horn dt' vonihiit from a broken leg. Hugh Gough, noth the rank 
of lirigadier Chjiieral, jmd Major Mark ITeathcote as his assistant, were 
placed in charge of tho hues of couinmnication. 

Before leaving Simla I i)aid a farcw<*ll visit to Lord Lytton. I found 
him in a stale of deep distress and depression. To a man of his 
affectionate disposition, tho fate of Cavagnari, for whom he had a great 
personal regard, was a real grief, Jlut on public grounds ho felt still 
more strongly the collapse of the Mission and the consequent heavy 
blow to tho policy lie had so mueli at heart, ^iz., the rectification of 
our defective frontier, and tho rendei’ing India secure against foreign 
aggression—a policy wlu<;h, though scouted at the time by a party 
which later became all-pow'erful, has since been justified by the action 
of successive Govcrmncnls, Liberal and Conservative alike, until at the 
•^present moment our frontier is gradually becoming what Lord Lytton, 
with his clear forcBightedness and intelligent appreciation of our respon- 
sibiKties and India’s requirements, w'ould then have mad(^ it. 

In answer to my request for instructions as to the lino I should toko 
about our future relations with the Afghans, Lord Lytton said : * You 
can tell them wc shall never again jiltogetborwithdraw from Afghanistan, 
and that those who help you will be befriended and protected by tho 
British t3overnmont.’ 

While I Avas with Lord Lytton, a tolegramjj Avas brought in from 

, * The late Sir Charlos MacGregor, Iv O.B. 

t Now Major-General Combf!, C. B. 

t This promising young officer greatly distuigui»ilied himself at Kabul, and 
died a few yeare afterwards of cholera. 

§ Now b\r Mortimer Durand, K.GS.I., K.C.I.K., British Minister at 
•Teheran. 

II TEliEGRABI JJATKD Cxfl SKPTEMbEtt, 1879. 

ErtiJ/i -To 

CONOLIA’, FoKEWN SeCRETAUV, * * 

AijKiiRL. Simla. 

* Clear (he Khan, bearer of the Amir’a first letter, confirms 

previous rc|>oi'ts of disaster, and describes how Badsltah Khan visited the 
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Captain Conolly, reporting the details of the attack upon the Em> 
bassy, as given to him by the messenger who had been entrusted by 
tlic Amir to deliver the two letters addressed to me. In this telegram 
ConoUy solicited instructions as to w'hat he to communicate to the 
Amir in reply to His Highness’s request for aid, and inquired whether 
he was at liberty to make terms with one Badshah Khan, an inHuential 
Ghilzai Chief, who had come to Alikhcl to offer his services. 

The following telegram was sent in reply by the Foreign Secretary: 

* Your tolegrani 6th. Reply to the Amir at once from t)ie Viceroy that a 
strong British force under General Roberts vill march speedily on Kabul 
to his relief, from the Slmtaiganhin, and that he should use all his resources 
to co-opoi*ate with, and facilitate, tlu* advance of the troops through his 
country. Your proposal to suhsidize Badshah Khan and accept hw services 
is approved. Ronerts will send detailed inslnictiona.’ 

Late in the afternoon of the same day (September 6th) I left Simla, 
accompanied by my wife as far as Cmballa, where T found my staff 
waiting for me. She saw us off in the tniin, bidding us a cheery ^od- 
bye and good luck, but I am afraid the return journey must have been 
a sad one for her. 

Thought for tlie immediate future illlod my mind as wc sped on our 
way to the front, and not a few difficulties connected with the pro¬ 
posed advance on Kabul presented themselves to mo. My chief causes 
for anxiety were the insulhciency of transport, and the groat extent of 
the lines of communication which would have to bo guarded. It 
would be necessary to hold the country in strength from Thai to the 
Shutargardan, a distance of 115 miles, until such time as the Khyber 
route could be opened, and I felt that the force ut my disposal (7,500 
men and 22 guns) was none too large for the work before it, considering 


spot, and saw the dead bodies of tlic Rnvoy, staff, and escort. Of the latter, 
some nine sowars arc said to have been out getting gi^iss that day, and were 
not killed with tke rest; defeiuje was very stubborn, and the loss of the 
Kabulis heavy, put down at one hundred, or more. Finding they could not 
stonn the plaiie, tlie mutineers set fire to the doorw’ay below, and, when that 
gave way, swarmed in and up to the ujqHjr story, overwhelmed tlie defenders, 
and sacked the place. 

*The second letter was brought by another messenger, servant of the 
Embassy Mehmatidar, whoso story in all but a few unimi>ortant details is the 
same as that first received. 

‘ If an advance on Kabul is decided on to revenge massacre of Embassy, 
and also to quiet surrounding tribes, whom any (?) action would tempt to ^ 
break out, it appears to rao all-imi>ortaiit t<* secure safe jiassagc of the Shutoi*- 
gardan, and nuth this object to subaidire Badshah Khun Iiandsomoly. 

* I have detained the Kabul moHseugors pending receipt of instivetioiiH os 
to the line of jiolicy to follow, and wlint to conimunicat© to the Amir or 
Badshah Khan. Tlie former invokes our aid ; the latter expresses himself, 
through his messenger, anxious to serve us. Once in Logar valley, where 
they have had a bumper harvest, wo could live on the country 
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that I should have to provide a garrinon iof the Shutargordou, if not 
for otlier posts between that place and Kabul. 

My Commissariat arrangements, too, caused me many misgivings, 
increased by the fact tjhat Major Ifedcock, my cliiof Commissaiiat 
Officer, and Major Collett, my Assistant Qaartermiister-Gencral,' who 
had afforded such valuable aid in Kuram, thinking the war was at an 
end, had takon leave to Knglaud. My doubts vanished, however, and 
my spirits rose at the sight of my brave troops, and the enthusiastic 
welcome they gave me as 1 rode through Kuram on the 12th Sep- 
tembor on my way to Alikhel. A splendid spirit poiwaded the whole 
force; the men’s hearts were on fire with eager desire to press on to 
Kabul, and be led against the miscreants who had foully massacred our 
countrymen, and I felt assured that whatever it was possible for daunt* 
,.lesi^courage, unselfish devotion, and finii detemiiiiation to achieve, 
'wohld be acliievod by my galhuit soUlicrs. 

On reaching Alikhel, Captain Conolly handed to me the ^Vjuir’a 
lotfors,* to wliich I replied at once, and tlie next day, under instructions 

* TB4'NStATieN OF A LftTRU FROM TIIR AmIR OF KaIU^L TO OeNKKAL 
lloUBllTS, DATKl) KaMJL, 8 ...M., THE 3lU> SjilThMBRR, 1879. 

(After compliments.) Tlio hoops wlio b,*u assembled for pay at the Bala- 
Hiasar suddenly broke out and stoned their oHicers, and then all rushed to 
the lleshleiicy and stoned it, ro(M*iving in leturn a hail of bullets. Con¬ 
fusion and disturbance rme’ ed such a hci«clit that it was inijKwsihlo to quiet 
it. People from Slierpiir and comitr)' around the Bala His.sjir, and city 
people of all classes, ])Ourcd into the Bala TTiasar and began destroying work¬ 
shops, Artillery jmrk, and maguxiiie ; and all the troops and people attacked 
tlic Residency. Meanwhile, I sent Daud Shah^ to iudp tl»p Envoy. On 
reaching the Residency, he was unhorsed by stones and s|H.'ar8, and is now 
ilyiiig. I tlien sent Siidar Yahia Khan and iny own son, the heir*ap[)arent, 
with tho Koran to the troops; but no use. 1 then sent well-known Syads 
and Mullahs of each class, but of no avail; U[> till now', evening, the distm*- 
banco (5ontinues. It will he seen how it ends. I am grieved with tiuM con¬ 
fusing state of thitigs. It is almost beyond conception. (ftei*c follow the 
date and tho Amir’s seal.) 

Second Lktikr from thr AMUi, t»\ted Kabul, Tniji 4 th 

SEn’EMBKU, 1879. 

Yesterday, from 8 a.in. till evening, thouamds assembled Iq destroy the 
Embassy. There Uoa been much loss of life on both sides. At'ev' oing they 
set. lire to tlio Residency. All yesterday and uj» till now, I with five 
attendants liavo been Iwsiegful. I have no certain news of the Envoy, whether 
he and his tsiople have been killed in thoir quarters, or been seized and 
brought out. Afghanistan is mined; the troops, city, and surrounding 
country have thrown olF their yoke of allegiauee. Daud Shall is not expected 
to ro<u)vor ; all hit attendants were killed.* The workshops am] magazine arc 
ttit-ally guttal~iu fact, my kingtinm is ruined. After God, I look to the 
Government lor aid and advice. My true frleudsUip and lionesty of purpose 
will bo proved as clear as daylight By this misfortune I have lost my friend, 

* ^ The Oommander-iu-Chief of the Afghan army. 
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from the GovernTnent of India, T wrote to His TlifhneBS IhAt, in con¬ 
formity with hiB own Rpceial rcciuost tiiat an JCnglish officer whonUl he 
deputed as Envoy to his Court, and on condition that lie would hua^ 
self be responpiblft for the protection an<l hoiK^nrablo treatment of suih 
an Enyoy, Misjor Oavagaari and Ihrt'o ]^>ritish officers had been allowed 
to go to Kabul, all of whom within six works had been ruthloRsly 
murdered by his troops and subjects ; that his inability to carry out the 
treaty engagements, and his powerlossness to establish his authority, 
even in his own capital, having tlius beconio apparent, an English 
army would now advance on Kabul with the double object of con¬ 
solidating Iiis Governiiumt, should lie himself loyally do his best to fulfil 
the terms of the treaty, and of exacting retribution from the murderers 
of the British Mission. But that, aliJioiigh His Highness laid great 
stress inliis letter of the 4th Boptember on the sincerity of his friend¬ 
ship, my Govermnent had been inforniod that emissaries hod been 
despatched from Kabul to rouse the country p(‘ople and tribes against 
us, and as this action appeared inconsistent with friendly intentions, I 
considered it necessary for His llighneag to send a coufidenrial repre¬ 
sentative to confer wilh me and explain lus object. 

I had little doubt as to ihtj iruth of the report that the Amir was 
using every od'ort to incjle the (ilnlzais laid other tribes to oppose us, 
and I was conlirmed in my conviction by a Native genllernun, Nawab 
(Thulaui IIuss(!in Khan.'*’ at one tinn* our agent at Kabul, who told 
me that, although he did not belitn c that Val.ub Khan had actually 
pliuincd the massacre of (he Kmbassy, he had certainly taken no steps 
to prevent it, and that he, (ihnlani Hussein Khan, was convinced that 
the Amir was now playing us false. It was, therefore, u nlief to find 
awaiting me at Aliktiel seveial of il e leading men from the neighbour¬ 
ing districts, to whom I had telegraphed, before iea\ing Simla, asking 
them to meet me. 


These men were profuse in their proffers ot ns^istnnee, and. although 
T did not place a great deal of faitli in tlieir promisos, 1 cimie to the 
conclusion that, notwithstanding Yakub Khan’s treacherous efforts to 
stir up the tribes, if I could only push on rapidly with a fairly strong 
force, I need not anticipate any opposition that I could not ovorcon.e. 
Evcryihing depended on speed, but rajiidily of movement depended on 
the condition of the transport service, and my inspection of the anima^n, 
as I passed through Kurain, was not calculaU d to raise hopes of h( ing 
able to make a very quick advance; for, owing to continuous ha^d 


work and the want of a stiifl' of trained trensport attendauiB, the 


the Envoy, and also niy kingdom. I am terribly grieved and perplexed. 
(Here follow the date ana the Amir’s seal.) 

* The Nawab was on his way from Kandahar to Kabul, but on bearing of 
the massacre he came to Alikhcf. « 
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number^) of animals had steadily diminished, and those that remained 
wore for the most part sickly and out of condition. 

On the 16th of September I issued a Proclamation,* copies of which 
1 caused to be sent to the people of Kabul, Ghazni, and all the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes; this, I hoped, would facilitate our advance, and reassure 
those who had taken no pjirt in the attack on the Residency, I also 
wroto a lettert to the malika of the Logar valley, whose territory we 

* Translation of a Piioolvmation isruku dv Majoii-Gkxkhal Sir 

Frederick Rorruts. 

Adkhdy 1879. 

Be it known to all the Chiefs and the ])eo}de of the country of Kalml and its 
dependencies that, in accordaiico with tlio Treaty conclndod in May, 1879, 
(joirespondiug to .lanuii-ul-Akliir 1*2% Hijri, between the two gmit (lovem- 
jneiits, and t<j the terms of which Uis Higlinesp the Amir ex|»re.^ediiia assent, 
ainl agreed U) the locuition of an Envoy f>f Her Imperial Majesty the Empress, 
a British Envoy wjus, at the special i-eqnest of His Highness the Amir, Im'utcd 
at the Kabul Court, and the Amir guaranteed that lie slionld be treated 
honourably and proleott»d. 

Within six weeks after the said Envoy was received at and entered Kabul 
the whole Embwsy whs besieged and i[iassaei'ed in the very cita<lcl of TTis 
Higliness the Amir, who could not sii\'e or protect them fitjrn the hands of the 
soldiers and the people. From this, the lack of jmwer of the Amir and tho 
weakness of his authority in his cajutal itself are ijuito apywroiit and imiiiifest. 

* For this reason the British troops are advancing for the purpose of taking a 
public vengeance on behalf of the deceased as well as of 4»bt:iiiiiiig satisfaclbin 
\}U.y consolulation) of the ti*rms enl-ered into in the Treaty cmiclnded. Tho 
British troops are entering Afghanistan lor the purpose of strengthening llie 
royal authority of His Highness the Amir on condition that His Highness 
loyally uses those fsiwera for tho maintenance of friendshi]) and of amicable 
I'elatioua with tho British (Jovernmeiit. This is the only course by which the 
Amir 8 kingdom can remain intact, and (by which) also tho friendly sentb 
raenls and aincerity expressed in liia letter of the 4th September, 1879, after 
tho occnrrencp of the (said) event can be proved. 

For the purpose of removing any doubt about the concord of the two 
Govemmeute, the Amir has been addressed to depute a confidential agent to 
my camp. The Bidtish force will not punish or injure anyone except tho 
persons who have taken pu t or joined in the massacre of the Embassy unless 
they offer opposition. All the rest, the small and great, wh<vare uncon¬ 
cerned (tliercin) may rest assured of tin's. Carriage and .supplies of every 
description should he brought into the British cani]i. Full price and hire 
shall be jiaid fur everything that may be taken. Wherca.s mercy and humanity 
are the characteristics of tnis great (lovemmont, this proclamation is issu^ 
lieforehttud for the information of the people at large. 

t Translation of a Letter from Majok-Genkral Sir Frederick 
Roberts to certain malilctt of the TjOOar Valley. 

From tlio Proclamation already issued by me. yon will have learnt the 
rco-sona for the march of the British troops to Kabul. Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment, by the movement of troop, iiitenils to exact retribution for the ma&sacre 
of the Embassy and to aid His Highness the Amir in resli^riug order. 

Ijot all thos^uot concerned in the massaci'e rest assured, provided no oppo¬ 
sition is ahownr 
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must enter directly we had cro«ised the Shutargordim, and whose co¬ 
operation I was most anxious to obtain. On the 18tb I again wrote*^ to 
the Amir, enclosing copies of these two documeuts, and informing him 
that I was still awaiting a reply to my first letter and the arriv al of 
His Highness’s confidential representative; that I hoped Ixo would 
soon issue the necessary orders for the furtherance of our plans, ai d 
that he might rest assurod of the support of the British Government. 

On the 19th September matters had so far progressed that I was able 
to tell the Viceroy that Brigadier-General Baker was entrenched with 
his brigade on tlie Shutargardan, and engaged in inipro\itig the road 
to Kushi, the firvst halting-place in the Logar valley; that supplies 
were being collected by nieaiia of local transport; that 1 was bringing 
up reserve ammunition and treasure from the rear on Artillery 
waggons; and that every possible elfort was being made to render the 
force mobile. 

On the 20th T received tlu; Amir’s reply. Ho expressed regret that 
he was unable to come to Alikhel himself, but intimated that ho was 
sending two confidential agents, his Mustaufi (Finance Minister), 
Habibulla Khan, and his Wa/ir (J^rime Minister), Shall Mahomed 
Khan, who accordingly arrived the next day. 

At each interxiew I had with tlicse gentlemen during the three days 
they remained in my camp, they impressed upon mo that the Amir 
was inclined to be most friendly, and that his only wish was to be 
guided by the advice of the British Govornuient. But, notwithstanding 
these plausible assurances, I soon discovered that Vakub Khan's real 
object in sending these two high ofiioials was to stop the advance of 
the force, and induce me to leave the punishment of the troops who 
had committed the uiaKsacro in the hands of the Afghan authorities, or 
else to delay us long enough to give time for the whole country to rise 
agidnst us. 

As the conversations which were carried on at the meetings with the 
Afghan agents are interesting, and have an important bearing on the 
subsequent proceedings, I give in the Appendix the notes taken at the 
time by my Political Secretary. 

I was anxious to keep one of the Amir's representatives with me, 

His Highness tlie Amir, in cominuniiations received by me, expresses his 
friendship, and wishes to Aintiniio amicable relations. As the British troops 
under my command will shortly enter the Logar valley, I write to reassure 
you, auff expect that you will inform all the rcsirlrnts of the valley not con¬ 
cerned in the late hateful massacre the purjwrt of the Proclamation, and give 
every assistance in providing carriage and supplies required for the troops, for 
which adequate hire and pavment will be maae. I hope that after the above 
assurance all the h^men will come to meet mein my camp, where I sliall be 
glad to see them. 

* This letter is given in full in the Appendix. 
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but neither of thorn-was willing to remain, so T felt bound to let them 
both depart, taking with them the following letter to the Amir: 

To His Highnkss thk Amtr of Kabul. 

iJmnp^ Alikkcl^ 25(A 1879. 

(After compliniPiits.) I Jiav© rccoived Your Highness’s two letters of the 
19th and 20th ye[)teinher (1st and 2ijcl SJiawal), deJivered to me by the bauds 
of Your Highuess’s two coitfideutial representatives, Miistaud Ilahibulla Khan 
and Wa/Jr Shah Mahomed. 

r am much obliged to Your Highness for sending me two such well-know'u 
men, and of sueli character as the Alnstaufi and tlm Wazir. TJicy have 
infonnod mo of Your Highness’s wishes, and I «jnite undemtiuid all they 
have told me. It is unfortunate that the season is s<i late, and that winter 
will soon Imj hero ; hut there is 3 »et Uine for a Jhitish nrnjy to reacli Kabul 
before tlic great cold sets in. 

The Viceroy of hnlia is iniicli c<»ncernc^( that there slmuhi have Ikkui any 
delay iii promptly aceoiling to Your Highness’s reMUrst for ailvice and assist¬ 
ance, us convcyeii in Your Highness’s letters of the J3rd juid 4Lh instant. It 
waa His Kxcclloncy’s eanicat wish that troops sliould mareh ou Kal)ulatoiice, 
80 ae ensure Your Highness’s ]»ersonal safety and aid Your PligUuess in 
I'CBtoriug pcsice. and ordt;r at j'oiir capital. 

Unfoituiiatoly, tin* want of transport, and the necessity fur collecting a 
certain aruount of supplies, have caused a few weeks’ d(day ; it is, however, a 
source of gratiliciatiou and happiness t<j the Vic<‘roy to learn Umt Your High- 
news’s safety is not at present endangered, and His Excellency trusts Your 
Highness will be able U> keej) cverytiung (juiet in jvjur kingdom, until such 
time as British troofw may reach Kabul. 

I am glad to he able to iufonn Your Higlniesa that news reached me 
yesterday (»f tlm departure of a cousidcrublc forc-e froiii Kandahar under the 
coinniand of a bravo and distinguiulied olFiccr, and that a hirge b(Kly of Iroops, 
under coniinand of General Bright, were udvan(;ing rapidly from Peshawar to 
Jalalabad and onwards vid Gaudaniak to Kabul. My own fojce will, I hoju;, 
be iu a state to march before long. As Your Highness is aware, the Shutar- 
gardan has been occupied for some days. Meanwhile regintents of Cavalry and 
Infantry and batteries of Artillery have ivached Kuram to rcphice those I am 
taking on with me, and to reinforce my owu column should a nectcsslty for 
more troops arise—a contingen<‘y I do not in the least expect. 

The Viceroy of India, in His Excc-Uoncy’s anxiety for Your Highness’s 
welfare and safety, issued orders that cuoh of the tln'ee armies, now adyanciug 
from Kandahar, Kuram, and the Kh^djcr, should Ikj strong enough to overcome 
any opposition Y’our Highness’s cTioniics could i^ossihly offer. That each is 
stroug enough there cun no no doubt. 

1 understand that there is no one at Kclat-i-GhUzai or Ghazni to stop the 
progress of the trooi® en route from Kandahar. There is no reason, therefore, 
why the^ should not reach Kabul in a very abort time. 

The Khyber tribes, having understood and appreciated the Treaty of peace 
mode by Your Highness with the British Government in May lost, have 
unanimously agreed to assist the troops from Pesharvar in every way, and are 
now eager to keep the road through the Kliybcr safe, and to place all their 
transiK)i't animals at the disposal of the British Commander, who will thus be 
enabled to concentrate his-foroe rapidly at Kabul. Through the kindness of 
Your Highness I have experienced much less difliculty than I could have 
expected, and 1 may now reasonab^ hope to he with Your Higlmess at least 
as soon os either the Kandahar or Khyl^r column. 
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I look forward with groat pleasure to the meeting witli Your Highness, 
and trust that you willcontinuoyour kind aasistanco to obtain for me supplies 
and transport. 

I have carefully considered Your Highness's projioaal that you youi'self 
should be pennitied to administer just puiiiHhnteut to the mutinous troo|>H 
and othei-s who shared in the treacherous and cniel attack on the British 
Envoy and his small escoii., and thus save Her Majesty’s troops the trouble, 
haidship, and ^irivation which must necessarily be otjcoimtcrefi by an advance 
on Kabul at tins season of the year. I thank Your Highness most cordially^ 
on tlio })art of the Viceroy ami (loveriinie-iit of India, for this further proof 
of Y<*ur Highness’s friendly hsilings. Ifiidor ordinary circumstances such*an 
otfer would he gratefully and willingly sn ceptcd, but after wliat has recimtly 
oocuned, I feel sure that tin- gnat British nation would not rest satisfied 
unless a British aiTuy marched to Kulml and there sissisted Your llighncsB to 
inllh.’t such punishments as so tei nblo and dastardly an act deserves. 

I have forwarded Your Highni'ss’.s Iottc*rs in original to Iho Viceroy ; a copy 
of this, my reply, will ho snhmitte«l by to-day’s ]M)st for fMs Rxeclloncy’s 
consideration. Meanwhile I have j»enniltcd Mustaiifi Kabilmlla Khan and 
Wazir Shah Malioincd to take their leave and ivjoin Vour lfighne.s.s. 

I delayed my own ^departure from Alikhel until a sulliciency of 
supplies had been collected at Knshi, iind everything wa.s ready for as 
rapid an advance on Kabul as my limited transport would admit of; 
for, so long as I remained heliind, the people of Afghanistan could not 
be sure of my intentions, and no doubt hoped that the Amir’s reinon- 
atraijces would liave the dosij i d ciTect, juid prevent our dohig more than 
occupying the Hjiutavgaidan, or making a demonstration toward 
Kushi. My crossing the pass would, T knew, be the signal for all thoao 
determined on opposition to assmuble ; it was politic, therefore, to 
reuiain behind until the last moment. 

When all arrangements were complete, so far as was possible with 
the means at my disposal, I issued the following Field Force Order : 

‘ The Government of India having decided that a force slmll proceed with 
all poasihlo despaftch to Kidml, in response to His Illglnicss tlie Amir’s appeal 
for aid, and with the object <if avenging the ilastardly murder of the British 
representative ami his escort, Sir rrederick Roberts feels sun* lhat the tr(K)ps 
under his command will respond to tlie ciill with a detenniualiou to prove 
themselves worthy of the high reputation they have maintained during the 
recent eampaign. 

‘The Major-tJeneril need address no wruds of exhortation to soldiers whose 
courage and fortitude havi? heeji so well juovcd. Tln^ Afghan trib(?H are 
numerous, but without organization ; the regular army is undisciplined, and 
whatever may l>e the disparity in uunihers such foes can never he formidable 
to British troojw. The dictates of humanity rerpiire that a distinction should 
be made betw'eoii the peaceable inbabitantsof Afghnnishin and tbe treacherous 
murderers for whom a just retribution is in store, and Sir Krederick Roherta 
desires to inij)rcss ujion all ranks the necessity for treating the unotfendlng 
j) 0 ]mlation with justice, forlfcarance, and e.lfimency. 

’ The future comfort and well being of the force dej)end largely on the 
friendliness of our relations with the districts from which supplies must be 
di'awn ; prompt paymtmt is eiijoiin d for all articles pm-chased by do^ia^toents 
and individu^s, and all disputes must be at once referred to a jKjlitical officer 
for decision. 
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*T1)C Major-Gen«'rftl confidently looks forward to the sneceasfiil aocoTii- 
pliahniont of the object of the e\'])e(litiou, and the establishment of order and 
A settled (}overiiment in Afghanistan.’ 


CHAPTER 1.. 

On the 27th September I made over the Kuram coiniuand to Brigadier- 
General T. Gordon, and set out for Knahi, wIk.tg Baker was now 
encamped. 

Just before I started I had the pleasure of welcoming my old friend 
and brother oiTicer, Major-Genei'a! J. Hills, V.C., C.B., who had b(‘en 
with Sir Donald Stewart as Assistant Adjutant-General froju the 
beginning of the campaign, and who had, tho moment he heard tlioro 
was to be an advance on Kabul, come with all speed to place his 
services at ray disposal. Although I l»ad no omployinont for Hills at 
tho time, there would be plenty for all to do at Kabul, and 1 was 
delighted to have so good a soldier with me. 

My escort consisted of the Head-Quarters of the Cavalry brigade, one 
squadron 9th Lancers, 5tli Punjab Cavalry, and detachments of tho 
fith and 28th Punjab Infantry. Wo had only gone about halfway 
•through the pass when I pushed on with the Cavalry, in the hope of 
reaching the comp on the top before dark, aud was very soon met by 
twenty-five men of the 92nd Highlanders, who brought me anote.from 
Colonel Perkins, U.E.,in command on tho Shutargardaii, warning me 
that we were sure to b(; attacked. We liad not proceeded far, when at 
the narrowest port of the defile we found the passage blocked by some 
2.000 Afghans, and as wc approached a volley was fired from a party 
concealed by some rocks on our left. I was told afterwards that it 
was intended for me, but T remained unscathed, and the principal 
medical officer, Dr. Townsend, who was riding on m 3 ' right, and to 
whom I was talking at the moment, was severely wounded. The 
Highlanders, supported by some dismounted Cavalry, cleared awa}’ the 
enemy to the north, but as they clung to the precipitous hills on the 
south, wc had to wait till the main body of the escort came up, when 
they were speedily dispersed. 

Meanwhile, a sharp little engagement had taken place further up the 
gorge, and as we advanced we could sec the enemy retiring before a 
detachment of the 92nd Highlanders, under Colour-Sergeant Hector 
Macdonald, and of the 3rd Silths, under Jemadar Sher Mahomed, a 
Native of Kabul. The manner in which the Colour-Sergeant and 
the Native officer bandied their men gave me a liigh opinion of them 
both.* 

* Macdonald, having subsequently further disLinguisbed himself, was given 
a conirnission, and is now conmianain:^ a regiment in the Kg\’j»tiau Army. 
SUer Malumied was rewarded with the Onlt-v uf Merit. 
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On the top of the Shutargardan Pane that evening I roccived the 
Ainir’B replv* to my last letter, in which ho expressed his gratitude for 
the sympathy and support afforded him by die British Govemnient. 
and inforiiicMl mc5 that he had given orders to tlie Governor of Jalalabad 
that the 1\1 y'>nr (jolumn should not moot with any opposition, I was 
also given u letter from Sirdar Wall ]\Inhoined Khan, and several other 
Sirdars, professing loyalty to th« Jlritisli (lovernment, and expressing 
pleasure at my approach. And at the same time the rather embarrass¬ 
ing iijfoimatiun reaehed ni<' that the Amir, desiring personal coin- 
munieation vith me. lu\d alreird> airivfd in Beker's camp at Kushi. 
attended by his son Musa Khan, a lad almuL seven ears old, his father- 
in-law, and the Coinmander-in-f’hief of the Afghan army (Daiul Shah), 
with a suite of 45 members ami an escort of ‘2()0 men. 

Ald>ough Ihad met with hut slight opposition hitherto, it was evident 
from the secret informaiion I received that the Ghilzais were inedined 
to be hostile, and intended to oppose us, and us it was important to 
keep open communication with Alikhel through their country, 1 
arranged for (ho Shutargardan to he hold by a Mountain battery, the 
th’d Sikhs, and the 21st Punjab Infantry, under the command of 
Ideutenant-CoJonel G. M. Money, an officer on whose judgment and 
coolness I knew I could relv. 

The next morning I rodo to Kushi, wheni my ffrst internew with tlife 
Amir of Afghanistan look place. 

I cannot say that 1 was favourably impressed by his appearance. 
He was an insigiuffcani-looking man, about thirty-two years of age, 
with a receding forehead, a conicjd-Hhaped head, and no chin to speak 

* FitoM TiiK Amiu ok Kahul. oatko Krsin, 27th Ski-temreu, 1879. 

(After coniidinunts.) Yonr fiicrdly b'tter 1ms reached me just at this 
inoiucnt, 8 p.m., the 10th Sbawal (27Ui S(‘|)lond»cr), and openeil the do(»r^ of 
joy and Imppiness on the face of my heart marked aitb uffeclion. 1 led 
jasrfiictly certain and confident that the movements of Her Imperial Majesty’s 
victonoiis troops arc meiely for the ]mr|»oae of consolidating the foundation 
of my kingdom and atrengtlicniiig the basis of my gnvemmeut. 

In truth, the sympathy of friends with friemis is littiiig and jiroper, and 
tile iiKlulgcnce and kindness of a great riovcnimcnt to a sincere and faithful 
friend are agreeable and jdeusing. I am exc(;edingly gi*atified with, and 
thankful to, the repnwntativ^es of the illustrious liritish Government for 
their expression of sympathy and their support of my cause. Your friendly 
and wise suggestion that none of the ignorant tribes of Afghanistan should 
oT»iK)se the British troops, so that the filRccra of the British Government 
should be the better able to snjij>ori and iirotect me, is very acceptable and 
reasonable. Before 1 received your letter, I Imd sent eiders repcateilly to the 
Governors of Jalalabad ami lAlpura not to let anyone oppose or resist the 
British troo|w, and stringent orders have again been issued to the Governor of 
Jalalabad to use his utmost endeavours and efforts iii this respect. The Older 
in question to the address of the Governor of Jalalabad vill be shown yen 
to-niorrow, and sent hy an express courier. 
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of, and he gekvo me the idea of being entirely wanting in that force of 
character without which no one could - hope to govern or hold in check 
the warlike and turbulent people of Afghanistan. He was possessed, 
moreover, of a very shifty eye, he could not look one straight in the 
face, and from the first I felt that his appearance tallied exactly with 
the double-dealing that had been imputed to him. His presence in my 
camp was a source of the gravest anxiety to me. lie was constantly 
receiving and sending messages, and was no doubt giving his friends at 
Kabul all the information he could collect as to our resources and 
intentions. He had, however, come ostensibly ws our ally, seeking 
refuge from his mutinous soldiers, and whatever suspicions 1 might 
secretly entertain, I could only treat him as an honoured guest, so long 
as there was nothing proved against him. 

My first visit to Yakub IChaii was of a formal character. Kevei-thc- 
lesa, he seized the opportunity to urge strongly upon me the advisa¬ 
bility of delaying my advance, that he miglit have time, he said, to 
restore order amongst his troops, and to punish those who had partici- 
j)ated in the attack on the Hmbiissy. 1 replied that my orders were 
peremptory, and that it was niy duty, as it was my detenuiuation, to 
press on to Kabul with all possible speed. Finding that his arguments 
had no effect, ho changed his tactics, and declared that be was much 
alarmed for tho safety of his family, whom he had left in the Bala 
Hissar; that he had only one regiment on which he could depend; 
that he feared when the others should hear of our approach they would 
break out and attack the citadel; and that the innocent people in 
Kabul, not considering it possible that a British force could get there 
so quickly, had made ])u arrangements to convey their families away. 

Feeling that anxiety for the safety of the families was not the true 
cause for the Amir*s efforts to delay us, and that his sole object was 
to gain timo'for the development of plans for opposing our advance— 
which subsequent events proved had been made with great care—I 
told him it was impossible to accede to his wishes, but that time would 
bo given for all women and children to clear out of the city if it should 
prove necessary to attack it. This necessity, however, I was most 
anxious to avoid, and earnestly hoped that our fighting would be over 
before we entered Kabul, for 1 had not forgotten Delhi, and I dreaded 
the idea of the troops having to force tlxeir way through narrow streets 
and crowded bazaars. 

Yakub Khan was evidently much chagrined at my decision. He had 
left ICabul hurriedly, his movements probably being hastened by hear¬ 
ing that his uncle, Wall Mahomed Khan, and several other Sirdars 
with whom he was at enmity, wore on their way to join me. He had 
not even brought a tent with him, and, had he succeeded in inducing 
to delay our advance, he would without doubt have returned to 
Ktibul at once. As it was, he was accommodated with a tent in the 
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centre of the camp, and the best arrangements possible, under the 
circumstances, made for his entertainment. 

When his o^vn tents arrived, he asked leave to have them pitched 
outside camp limits. To this I consented, at the same timo ordering 
that a guard of the same strength as rny own should bo detailed as his 
escort, ostensibly to do him honour, but in reality that I might be 
kept informed as to his movements. Unw^elcomc guest as ho was, I 
thought the least of two evils was to keep him now that we had got 
him, as his pr.^sence in Kabul would bo sure to increase the opposition 
I felt certain we shoflld cucounter. » 

In response to the fears expressed by tho Amir as to the safety of 
the non-combatants, I issued the following Proclamation to the people 
of Kabul: ‘ 

‘ lie it kiioun to all that the llntisli Anny is a«lvan<iiug on Kabul to take 
jiossessioTi of tin*, city. If it be allo\scil to do so ]»cacefuiiy, well and good ; 
if not, the city will Ui seized by force. Thcrefen*, all well-dis])osed persons, 
who have taken no part in the dastardly murder of the British Envoy, or in 
the plunder of tlm llesideiiry, are warned that, if they are unable to jneveut 
resistaijee being offered to the entr:inee of the liritisli army, and the authority 
of Ills Highness the Amir, they should make iiutnediaUi arrangeiiients for 
their o>\n wifety, citluir by coming I 0 tlic Hiitisli ciimp, or by such other 
measures as iriay seem fit to them. And as the Biitish Govcmnicni does not 
make war on women and cldldtcn. warning is given that all women and 
children should be removed from the eily beyond tlie reach of harm. I'hc 
Biitisb Government desires U) tri*al all C5las.ses with justice, and to resjMjct 
their religion, feelings, and cualoms, while exacting full retribution from 
otfeudera. Every cfloji will, therefore, he marie to prevent the innoccuit 
Kutlerjiigw'itli the guilty, but it is necessary that the utmost firecaution should 
be hiken against useless opposition. 

‘After rec.oipt of this Prrxjlaiiialiou, therefore, all |>ersons found armed in 
or about Kabul ^vill be treated as enemies of the British Government; and, 
further, it must he distioctly undersLooil that, if the entry of the Biitish 
fore© is resisted, I (tannot Imld myself resptmsihle for any arcndental injury 
w’hich may bo done to the ]iei'sc)n.s or pro]K‘i'ty of even wcll-disjioscd people, 
wlio may have neglected this W'avning.’ 

At tlie same time, the matter having been brought to my notice by 
Lord Lytton, and bearing in my mind that my father had told me one 
of the chief causes of the outbreEik in Kabul in 1H41 w'as the Afghans' 
jealousy of their women, and resentment at the European soldiers’ 
intimacy with them, 1 thought it well to impress upon all the necessity 
for caution in this respect by publishing the following Order: 

'Sir Frederick Roberts desires General officers, and officers commanding 
corps, to irnprfsss upon all ofiicers under their command the necessity for 
constant vigilance in preventing irregularities likely to arouse the personal 
jealousies of tlie people of Kabul, who arc, of all races, most susceptible as 
regards their women. 

‘ The deep-seated animosity of the Afghans towards the, English has been 
mainly ascrdied to iiidise.rctions committed during the first occu])ation of 
Kabul, and the MaJur*General tiusts tlmt the same excellent discipl^e so 
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long ezliibited by tlie troo^m undor hia command will remove tlif* prejudices 
of post years, and cause the British name to be as highly resi)ected in 
Afgiianistan as it is throughout the civilized world.* 

On tlie 30th September (my forty-seventh birthday), all arrange¬ 
ments whicli it was possible for me to make having been completed^ 
the Cavalry brigade marched eight miles to Zargnnshahr, the first 
halting-place on the way to Kabul. I accompanied it, for I was in¬ 
formed that Wali Mahomed Khan and the Sirdars had arrived so far, 
and I could not let them come on to my camp so long as the Amir 
was still in it. X wished, also, to interview the Logar maliks and 
ascertain whether I could procure supplies from their valley. There 
was bread-stuff with the force sufficient for fourteen days, but for the 
transport of so much grain a large number of animals was required, 
which could ill be spared, for carriage was so short tliat I could only 
move a little more than half the troops at one time, and instead of 
being able to march direct on Kabul with 6,000 men, a halt would 
have to be made every other day to admit of the animids going back 
to bring up the rear brigade, which practically meant my only having 
at my disposal rather more than htdf that number at any one time, 
flow fervently I wished that those in authority, who never can see 
tlie necessity for maintaining transport in time of peace, could be 
made to realize the result of their short-sightedness—the danger of 
having to divide a none too large force in an enemy’s country, the 
consequent risk of failure, the enormous increase of anxiety to the 
Commander, the delay in achieving the object of the campaign, and 
the additional labour to all concerned in an undertaking, arduous 
enough under the most favourable circumstances, in a difficult country, 
and under a burning eastern sun, even if possessed of good and 
sufficient transport. 

Stores had been collected at Kuahi partly by means of local carriage, 
and partly by our own animals doing the journey twice over from 
Alikhel, a distance of tbli'ty-six miles. So hard pressed was I for 
transport that I had to make the Cavalry soldiers march on foot and 
lead their horses laden with grain—an unusual piece of duty, which 
was, however, performed with the cheerful alacrity which the troops of 
the Kabul Field Force always displayed. 

Blit all this is a digression. To return to my story. The maUka 
of Logar, greatly to my relief, agreed to bring a certain amount of 
supplies; while Wall Mahomed Khan and the other Sirdars were full 
of protestations of loyalty and devotion. Most of them remained with 
me all the time I was in Kabul, and some of them afforded me con¬ 
siderable assistance. The Sirdars warned me to place no trust in the 

* It was a matter of intense gratification to me that the whole time wc 
remained in Afglianislan, nearly two years, not a single complaint was made 
by an Afghan of any soldier iu my force having interfered with the women 
01 the country. 
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Amir, and enlarged on the treachery of his conduct, but as I knew 
they looked upon Takub Khan as their own deadly enemy, I accepted 
their counsel with some reservation. I not, however, able to feel 
quite at ease about the proceedings of luy Koyal guest, so 1 returned 
to Kuahi that same evening. 

On the Ist October the whole of the Kabul Field Force was 
assembled in the Logar valley.* 

I waited at Kushi with the last of the Infantry until the morning of 
the 2nd, Just as I was leaving camp, I became aware that firing was 
going on in the direction of the Shutargnrdan, and later in the day I 
received a report from Colonel Money as to what had happened there. 

llio onciny, emboldened by tlie diminished numbers of the garrison, 
and undervaluing what might be accomplished by a,small number of 
good soldiers, Inid asscinblrd in force, and occupied tlie cnist of the 
mountain, the only place from which hcliographic coninuinication with 
me couhl be kopt up. Money very properly decided that this could 
not bo permitted, and considered it best to take the initiative before 
the euorny should become still stronger, so ordered an advance. Under 
cover of the Mountain battery’s lire. Major UrilUths, of the 3rd Sikhs, 
with 200 of his own men and 50 of the 2iat I’linjab Infantry, supported 
by 150 rifles of the latter corps, stormed the Afghans’ position. The 
assault, delivered in a most spirited manner, was perfectly successful. 

* The force was made up jus follows: 
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Major Griffiths, however, was wounded, also a signaJling sergeant of 
the 67th Fool and five men of the 8rd Bikhs, while the enemy left 
thirty dead on the ground, and were pursued dowii the slope of the hill 
without making any attempt to rally. 

On the 3rd we marched fifteen miles to Zahidabad, where wc first 
came in sight of the fortified hill above Kabul. The rear guard was 
fired into on tlu) way, and we liad considerable diffieulty in crossing the 
Logar river, as the water from a large irrigation cut had been directed 
back into the stream just above the ford. Our only casualty on this 
day was Caphiin ‘ Dick ’ Kennedy, who was wounded in the luiud. 

It was plain from these occurrences, and from tlie attack on the 
Shutargardfin, that the people generally were not disposed to bo 
friendly. I'roin the Amir J could extract no information on this head, 
although he must have been fully aware of the feelings and intentions 
of his subjects. He was in constant communication with Kabul, and 
was frequently being mot by mounted messengers, who, from the liasto 
with which tliey travelled, as evidenced by the exhausted state of their 
horses and the eageruesR with wiiich the Amir read the letters they 
brought, appeared to be the bearers of important tidings. 

It may be imagined how irritating and enibarrassing was Yakub 
Kluin’s presence, since his position in my camp enabled him to give 
the leaders at Kabul ac<*ui'atc information as to our numbers and 
movements. That he felt pretty sure of our discomfiture was apparent 
from his change of manner, which, from being at first a mixture of 
extreme cordiality and cringing servility, becamet as we neared Kabul 
distant, and even haughty. 

On the fith October, one month from the receipt at Simla of the evil 
tidings of the fate of the British Embassy, we reached the pretty little 
village of Charasia, nestling in orchards and gardens, with a rugged 
range of hills towering above it about a mile away. This range de¬ 
scended abruptly on the right to permit tlie exit of the Logar river, and 
rose again on its other side in precipitous cliffs, forming a fine gorged 
about halfway between our camp and Kabul city, now only from ten to 
twelve miles distant. 

An \mcle of the Amir (Sirdar Nek Mahomed Khan), and a General 
in the Afghan army, came out to meet Yakub Khan at this place; he 
remained some time in earnest conversation with his nephew, and, as 
he was about to remount his horse, called out in so loud a tone that it 
was evidently meant for us JiU to hear, that he was * now going to 
disperse the troops^’f Very different, however, was the story brought 

* Known us tlio mig'i-nawishta (insciibod atone). 

t Slioi'tly after I was settled at Kabul, the following letter, writton by 
Nok Mahomed on the ovoniug of the day he Iwd l>ecn with the Amir, to 
some perspu whom he wished to acquaint with the state of utlairs, was 
brought to me: 
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to mo by an escaped Native servant of CavaKuari’s, who came into 
our camp later in the day. This man declared tliat preparations for 
fighting were steadily being carried on; that the soldiers and towns¬ 
people wore streaming into the arsenal and supplying tltemselvos with 
cartridges; that large bodies of troops were moving out in our direction; 
and that, when we advanced next dity, we should certainly be opposed 
by a formidable force. The Amir, on having this intelligence com¬ 
municated to hiuj, pretended to disbelieve it utterly, and assured me 
that all was at peace in the city, that Nek Mahomed would keep the 
troops qui(^t, and that I should have no trouble; but I was not taken 
in by his specious assurances. 

Now more than ever T felt the wont of suflicient transport! Had 
it been possible to hravc the whole of my force with me, I should have 
advanced at once, and have occupied tluit evening the range of hills 
I have described; but Afacph(*rsou’s brigade was still a march behind, 
and all I could do was, iumicdiutely on arrival, to send back every 
available transport auiinal to bring it up. J piislied forward Cavalry 
patrols along the three roads leading to Kabul, ami rode out myself to 
reconnoitre the position in front. It w^ns sufficiently strong to make 
me wish I had a larger force. Tow'ards evening groups of men 
appeared on the skyline all round, giN’ing unmishilvable w'arning that 
the tribes were gathering in largo nunibcrK. 

From the infomin.tion brought ino by the C.-tvivlry, and from my 
own examination of the ground, I decidtjd to advance along the left 
bank of the river: jiud to facilitate this movement f determined to 
seize the heights on either side of the gorge at daybreak, whether 
Maepherson’s brigade had arrived or not. That night strong piquets 
were thrown out round the camp, and Cavalry patrols were ordered to 
proceed at dawn to feel for the enemy. Lhoinnic j}rox>oaey mats Dim 
diapoae. 


‘My kind Fkif.no,- The trutli is that to-day, at suurise, I went to the 
camp, the Amir having summoned me. When I arrived, Mulla Sliali 
Mahomed [the Wa/ir] iirst saul to luc, “Uo hack anti tell the people to raise 
a holy war." 1 did not feel certain about what he said [or was not satishod 
with thisj, [but3 tlie Amir afterwards told me to go back that very hour and 
rouse the people to a ghaza. I got back to Kabul ahotit 7 o’clock, ami am 
collecting the people. Salaam.* 

The letter was not addressed, but it was sealed with Nek Mahomed’s seal, 
and there was no reason to doubt its authenticity. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

The Cavalry having reported that the road through the snng^i-nawishta 
gorge was impassable, 1 started off a party^ before it was fully light 
on the 6th, to work at it and make it practicable for guns. I was 
preparing to follow with an escort of Cavalry to examine the pass and 
the ground beyond, when the growing daylight discovered large 
nuinl) 0 L’s of Afghan troops in regular formation crowning the hills that 
1 ought to have been in a position to occupy the preceding evening. 
No hurry, no confusion was apparent in their movements; positions 
were taken up and guns placed with such coolness and deliberation 
that it was evident regularly trained troops were employed. Very 
soon 1 received reports of our Cavalry patrols having been fired upon, 
and of their having been obliged to retire. 

Immediate action was imperatively necessary; the Afghans had to 
bo dislodged from their strong position at any cost, or we should have 
boon surrounded by overwhelming numbers. Their occupation of the 
liclghts was, 1 felt, a warning that must not bo disregarded, and a 
menace that could not be brooked. 

Behind this range of hills lay the den3cl3'-crowded city of Kabul, 
with the scarcely 1 (?ks crowded suburbs of Chardeh, Beh-i-Afghan, and 
numberless villages thickly studded over the Kabul valley, all of which 
were contributing their quota of warriors to assist the Regular troops 
in disputing the advance of the British. It did not require much 
experience of Asiatics to understand that, if the enemy were allowed 
to remain undisturbed for a single night in the position they had taken 
up, their numbers would increase to an extraordinary extent. 

I now received a report from the rear that the road was blocked, 
and that the progress of Maepherson's brigade would certainly be 
opposed; while, on the crests of the hiDs to the right and left of my 
camp, bodies of men began to assemble, who, 1 surmised (which 
surmise I afterwards learnt was correct), were only waiting for the 
sun to go down to make a general attack upon the camp under cover 
of dusk. 

The situation was one of great anxiety. The whole force with me 
was not more than 4,000 men and eighteen guns. The treacherous 
Amir and his equally treacherous Ministers had, of course, kept the 
Afghan Commander fully informed as to the manner in which my 
troops were perforce divided; the position of every man and every gun 
with me was known ; and I feared that, as soon as we were engaged 

• Twenty sabres, 9tb I^ancers, one squadron 5tli Punjab Cavaliy, two 
guns, No. a Mountain battery, 284 rifles, 92nd Highlanders, and 460 rifles, 
28i'd Pioneers. 
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with the enemy, the opportunity would he taken to attack my weakly- 
defended oainp and to engage Maephorson's small brigade, encumbered 
as it was with its large convoy of stores and ammunition. 

The numbers of the enemy were momentarily increasing, so delay 
would assuredly make matters worse; the only chance of success, 
therefore, was to take the initiative, and attack the Afghan main 
position at once. Accordingly, I sent an officer with orders to the 
troops who were moving towards the gorge not to commence work, 
but to take up a defensive position until iny plans were further 
developed. I sent another Jiiessengcr to Maepherson, informing him 
of my intention to take immediate action, and telling liim to keep a 
good look-out, and push on to Charasia with all possible speed, and nt 
the same lime I reinforced liim by a scpiadron of Cavalry. 

The Afghan position formed the are of a circle, extending from the 
samg^Unawiithia gorge to the lieights above Chardcli. Both sides of the 
gorge were occupied by the enemy, as was a semi-detached hill to the 
south of it, and sixteen gmis were observed in position. I'lie line they 
had taken up occupied nearly three miles of country; and their main 
position w’as tlic ridge, which, close to the gorge, rose 1,000 foot above 
the plain, running up at its western cxt»’f':nity to a peak 2,200 feet 
high. Thence the line stretched along the edge of sonic lower heights 
to a rugged hill, the summil of which was aijont 1,800 feet above 
Charasia. In front of this formidablt* position were a succession of 
sandy hills, forming a series of easily defensible posts, and at the foot 
of these hills ran a bare stony belt, sloping down to the cultivated land 
surrounding Charasia and the hamlet of Khairahad. 

My movements and reconnaissances up till now having led the 
enemy to believe that 1 intended to deliver my attack on their left at 
the sang-i-TUitviahtai they were seen to be concentrating their forces in 
that direction. But this position could ohly have been carried with 
such damaging loss to us that I determined to make the real attack by 
an outflanking movement to their right. 

The men having made a hasty breakfast, I despatched General 
Baker in this direction, and placing at his disposal the troops noted 
below,* I entrusted to him the diilicult task of dislodging the enemy, 
while 1 continued to distract their attention towards the gorge by 
making a feint to their left. 

Baker’s little column assembled in a wooded enclosure close to 
Charasia, where he loft his field hospital and reserve ammunition, for 
the safe guarding of which I sent him the 5th Punjab Infantry, while 
he was further reinforced by 450 men of the 23rd Pioneers and three 
Field Artillery guns. I was thus left with only six Horse Artillery 

* Two guns, No. 2 Afoiintain battery, two Gatling guns, detachment 12th 
Bengal Cavalry, 72nd Highlanders, 5th Gurkhas (300 rifles), 5th Punjab 
Infantry (200 rifles), No. 7 Company Sap{)ei‘s and Miners. 
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450 Cavalry, and between 0(X) and 700 Infantry for the 
protection of ihc camp, where T was still handicapped by tlic presence 
of the Amir and his untrustworthy following. 

While Baker advanced to the left, the party near the aanff-i-vawinh iu 
gorge, commanded by Major White, of the 92nd Highlanders, was 
ordered to threaten the pass and to prevent the oiiemy occupying any 
portion of the Charasia village, to advance witliin Artillery range of 
the enemy’s main position above the gorge, and wlien the outflanking 
movonient had been thoroughly developed and the enemy wore in full 
retreat, but not before, to push the CavaJiy tlirougli tlio gorge and 
pursue. 

At about 11.30 a.iu. Baker's leading troops emerged into tlic open, 
and wore immediately engaged with a crowd of armed Afghans, 
supported by a considorablo body of liegiilar troops. The General 
now sent one company of the 72nd, under Captain Hunt, to turn the 
Afghans oil a succession of peaks situated at right angles to the tidgo 
they were occupying on their extreme right. Kunning along this ridge, 
and fitrotchiiig across the Jndiki road tf) the sandhills, the Afghan right 
wing held a lino considerably in advance of their left on the liill above 
the sa-ng-i-nawishto gorge, and one which could not easily be turned, 
for the peaks tiu! 72 ik 1 were sent to occupy were almost inaccessible, 
and tho fire from them swept the slopes up which our troops must 
advance. These peaks, thert fore, formed tho key of the position, and 
their dofonders had to be dislodged from thorn at all hazards before 
anything else could bo attempted. 1'he company of tlio 72nd with 
much dilUculty fougJit their way up, and gained a footing on tho first 
peak, where they were obligo<l to pause, until reinforced by two 
companies of tlu) 5th Gurkhas under (captain Cook, V.C., when they 
advanced all together, clearing the enemy from each successive point, 
while tho remainder of the 72nd breasted the hill, and, under cover of 
the Mountain guns, attacked the position in front. But tho enemy 
were obstinate, and the extremely difficult nature of the ground 
somewhat checked tho gallant Highlanders. Seeing their dilemma. 
Baker despatched two compames of tho 5th Gurkhas, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fitz-Hugh, and 200 men of tho 5th Punjab Infantry, under 
Captain Hall, to their assistance; while the 2Brd Pioneers were 
brought up on the right, in support, and a detachment of the 5th 
Punjab Infantry echeloned in rear, on the left of the line. 

Tho engagement now became hot, and the firing fast and furious. 
My readers will, I am sure, be able to realize with what intense 
excitement and anxiety T watched the proceedings. It was evident to 
me that little progress could be made so long as the enemy retained 
possession of the ridge, which tho Afghan Cominatider apparently had 
just begun to appreciate was the real point of attack, for his troops 
copld now be seen hurrying to this point, and it became more urgently 
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necessary than ever to carry the position before it could be reinforced. 
At 2 p.m. it was soii^ed; the Highlanders and Gurkhas could no 
longer be resisted; the Afghans wavered, oncT then began to retreat, 
exposed to a cross-fire that cfToctually prevented their rallying. 

The brunt of this affair was borne by the 72nd, admirably led by 
their company officers, under the skilful direction of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Clarke and his Adjutant, Lieutenant Murray. I closely 
watched their movements, and particularly observed one man pushing 
up the preciintous hillside considerably in advance of everyone else, 
and apparently utterly regardless of tlic shower of biiUc5ta falling 
round him. 1 inquired about him later on, and found that ho was a 
young Trisli private of the 72nd, named MacMahon, to \yhofie coolness 
and daring was in a great measure due the capture of this very strong 
post. Her Majesty, I am glad to bo able to relate, subsequently 
rewarded this intrepid soldier by bestowing on him the Victoria 
Cross. 

The general advance was now sounded, and gallantly was it responded 
to. The main position was stormed by the Highlanders, Gurkhas, and 
Punjab Infantry, each trying hard to bo the first to close with its 
defenders. The enemy fought desperately, charging down on the 
Gurkhas, by M'hom, imdcr the leadership of Ijioutcnant-Colonel Fitz- 
Hugh and his Adjutant, Lieutenant Martin, they were repulsed and 
driven over the crest with heavy loss. 

The Afghans now took up a position some 600 yards in the rear of 
that from which they had just been dislodged, where they made an 
obstinate stand for half an hour, but they were again forced back on 
the attacking party being sirengthened by the arrival of two companies 
of the 92nd Highlanders, sent to their assistance by Major White, who 
had already successfully engaged the Afghan left above the 
nawishla gorge. As the enemy’s advanced posts on the lull to the 
south, and directly in front of the gorge, prevented our guns from 
coming within range of their position on the heights above, these posts 
had to be disposed of as a preliminary to effective co-operation with 
Baker; accordingly, about noon the hill was captured by two com¬ 
panies of the 92nd, under Captain Cotton, and half a battery of Field 
Artillery was advanced to a point whence Major Parry was able to 
engage the Afghan guns posted above the gorge. 

It was at this juncture, when Baker’s troops, having carried the 
main position, were proceeding to attack that to which the enemy had 
retreated, that White despatched two companies of the 92ud, under 
Captain Oxley, by whose timely aid the determined foe were at length 
driven from this point of vantage also. The troops followed up their 
success and advanced at the double, while our guns shelled the shaken 
masses. ^ 

The Afghan right and centre now gave way completely; the enemy ■' 

27 
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broke, and fled down the slopes on the further side in a north-westerly 
direction, eventually taking refuge in the Chardeh villages. 

By 3.45 we were in possession of the whole of the main ridge. The 
first objective having been thus gained, the troops, pivoting on their 
right, brought round their left and advanced against the now exposed 
flanks of the enemy’s left wing, and simultaneously with this move¬ 
ment White advanced from his position by the hill in front of the 
gorge, and a little after four o’clock had gained possession of the pass 
and twelve Afghan guns. 

Completely outflanked and enfiladed by Baker’s fire, the left wnngof 
the Afghan force luadc but littlje resistance ; they rapidly abandoned 
the height, and retired across the riv(>r toward the north-east, pursued 
by the small body of Cavalry attached to White’s force*, under Major 
Hammond, and a party of the 9*2nd, under Major llay. 

Baker now paused to allow of the Infantry’s amninnition being 
replenished, and then advanced along the ridge towards the pass, which 
he reached in time to help the Cavalry who were eng.agcd with the 
enemy’s rear guard at the river ; the latter were driven off and forced 
to retreat; but by this time the growing darkness made further pursuit 
impossible. AVo were therefore compelled to rest satisfied with holding 
the ground in advance by piquets ?ind occupying both ends of the ftanff- 
i-natviahfa defile, where the troops bivouacked for the night. 1 w'as 
able to supply thorn with food from Charasia, and they were made as 
comfortable as they could bo under the circumstances. 

While the fighting was taking place on the heights in front of 
Charasia, the hills on both flanks of niy camp were crowded with 
the enemy, anxiously watching tlie result; they did not approach within 
the Cavalry patrols, but one party caTiscd so much annoyance to a 
picquet by firing into it that it became necessary to dislodge it, a service 
which was performed in a very daring manner by a few of the 92nd, 
under Lieutenant Grant and Colour-Sergeant Hector Macdonald, the 
same non-commissioned oflScer who had a few days before so distin¬ 
guished himself in the Hazardarakht defile. 

Our casualties were wonderfully few, only 18 killed and 70 wounded,* 
while the enemy left 300 dead behind them, and as they succeeded in 
carrying numbers of their killed and wounded off the field, their loss 
must have been heavy. I subsequently ascertained that we had 

* During tlio fight the Infantry expended 41,000 rounds, of which over 
20,000 wore firwl by the 72iid Highlanders. The half-battery G/3 R.A. fired 
6 common shell (percussion fuses) and 71 shrapnel (time fuses); total, 
77 rounds. No. 2 Mountain Battery fired 10 common shell and 94 shrapnel, 
total, 104 rounds. The two Gatlings fired 150 rounds. 

At the tenth round oue of tho Gatlings jammed, and had to be taken to 
pieces. This was the first occasion on which Gatling guns were used in action, 
^ey were not of the present improved make, and, being found unsatisfactory, 
Were made hut little use of. 
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opposed to us, besides thirteen llegular regiments, between eight and 
ten thousand Afghans. Ghilzais from Tozin and Ilisarak had hurried 
up in large numbers to join the enemy, but, luctily for us, arrived too 
late. Of these some returned to their homes when tlioy found the 
Afghan army had been beaten, but the greater mimber waited about 
Kabul to assist in any further stand that might be nnwlc by the llcgulor 
troops. 

The heliograph, worked by Captain Stratton, of the 22nd Foot, had 
boon of the greatest use during tho day, tind Icept me fully hiformod of 
all details. The last message as the sun was siulviug behind the hills, 
confirming my own observations, wa.s a most satisfactor>’ one, to the 
ftfl'ect that the whole of tlie enemy’s position was in our possession, and 
that our victory was complete. 

Throughout tlie day my fx'icnd (!) the Amir, surrounded by his 
Sirdars, remained seated on a knoll in the centre of the camp watching 
the progress of the fight with intense eagerness, and questioning every¬ 
one who appeared as to his interpretation of what he had observed. 
So soon as I folt absolutely assured of our Auctory, I sent an Aido-de- 
camp to His Highness to convey the joyful intelligenco of our success. 
It was, without doubt, a trying moment for him, and a terrible dis¬ 
appointment after the plans which I subsequently ascertained he and 
his adherents at Kabul had carefully laid for our annihilation. Hut he 
received the nows with Asiatic calmness, and without the smallest sign 
of mortification, merely requesting my Aide-de-camp to assure me that, 
as my enemies were his enemies, he rejoiced at my victory. 

Maepherson^s brigade, with its impedimenta, arrived before it was 
quite dark, so altogothor I had reason to feel satisfied with the day’s 
results. But the fact still remained that not more than twelve miles 
beyond stood the city of Kabul, with its armed thousands ready to 
oppose us should an assault prove necessary. I had besides received 
information of a further gathering of Ghilzais bent upon another 
attack on the Shutargardan, and that reinforcements of Itegular troops 
and guns were hastening to Kabul from Ghazni. Prompt action was 
the one and only means of meeting these threatened difficulties. My 
troops had had more than enough for ono day, and required rest, but 
needs must when the devil (in the shape of Afghan hordes) drives, I 
resolved to push on, and issued orders for tents to be struck at once and 
an advance to bo made at break of day. 

At the first streak of dawn on the 7th 1 started, leaving Maepherson 
to come on with the heavy baggage as quickly as he could. I marched 
by the samg-i-nawishta defile, where Major White met me and ex¬ 
plained to me his port in the victory of the previous day. From my 
inspection of the ground, I had no difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that much of the success which attended the operations on this side was 
due to White’s military instincts and, at one supreme moment, liis 

27—2 
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extreme personal gallantry. It afforded me, therefore, very great 
pleasure to recommend this officer for the Victoria Cross, an honour of 
which more than one incident injiis subsequent career proved him to 
be well worthy. 

Our rapid advance, following on the defeat of the previous day, had 
the effect I hoped it would have. On arriving at Beni Hissar, a con¬ 
siderable village, surrounded by orchards and gardens, only two miles 
south of the far-famed citadel of the Bala Hissar, I sent out Cavalry 
patrols to reconnoitre, who brought mo the pleasing news that the Bala 
Hissar had been evacuated, and the only part of the city visible seemed 
to be deserted. 

During the day 1 received visits from some of the chief merchants 
of Kabul, who each told a different tale regarding the movements of 
the defeated Afghan army and the intentions of the Afghan Commander. 
From their conflicting accounts, however, I gathered that, fresh troops 
having arrived from Kohistan, the remnants of the Charasia army had 
joined them, and that the combined forces were then occupying the 
range of hills immediately above Kabul, to the west, and had deter¬ 
mined to make another stand. 

Having received intelligence that the enemy, if again defeated, 
intended to retire towards Turkestan, I directed Brigadier-General 
Massy, on the morning of the 8th October, to move out with the 
‘ Cavalry brigade and place himself across their line of retreat.* The 
brigade started at 11 a.ra., and, in order to avoid the city and adjacent 
heights, made a considerable detour by Siah Sang and 8herpur,thenew 
Afghan cantonment. On reacliing the latter place, Massy heliographed 
to me that ho had found it deserted, the magas^ine blown up, and 
seventy-five gunsf abandoned inside the enclosure, aud that the enemy 
were now occupying a ridge ;j! which seemed to him to be a prolongation 
of the ShaUr-i-Darwaza range above Kabul; then, continuing his 
march, he crossed a depression in this ridge called the Nanachi Kotal, 
and wheeling to his left, and skirting the Asinai heights on the western 
side, he soon came in sight of the Afghan camp, pitched on the slope 
of the hills about a mile from Deh-i-Mazang. 

Brigadier-General Massy was informed, in reply to his heliogram, 
that Baker would be despatched at once to drive the enemy from their 
position and force them to fall back upon the Cavalry, upon which 
Massy immediately made the arrangements which appeared to him 

* The troops available for this purpose were: One squadron 9th Lanoers, 
6 th Punjab Cavalry, 12th Bengal Cavalry, and I4th Bengal lancers ; total, 
720 of all r^ks. 

t The guns included four English IS-poiuidcrs, one English 8 -inch howitzer 
and two Afghan imiUtions of this weapon, and forty-two bronze Mountain 
gun?. 

t Tlie Asinai heights. 
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most advisable for blocking, with the limited number of sabres at his 
disposal, the several roads by which the enemy might attempt to 
escape. "" 

I could only spare to Baker a very small force (1,044 rifles, two 
Mojantain guns and one Gatling), for Maepherson’s and White’s troops 
had not yet come up. He started off without a moment’s delay, and, 
driving the enemy’s scouts before him, worked his way along the 
Shahr4*Darwaza heights to the west; but his progress w'as very slow, 
owing to the extreme difficulty of the ground, and the day was far 
spent before he found himself near enough to the enemy to use his 
Artillery. To his delight, Baker perceived that he commanded the 
Afghan camp and the rear of their main position ; but hi^ satisfaction 
was considerably allayed when ho discovered that between him and 
them lay a deep gorge* with precipitous sides, through which ran the 
Kabul river, and that before he could attack ho would have to dofcccnd 
1,600 feet, and then climb up the opposite side, which was nearly as 
high and quite as steep. 

Anxious as Baker was that there should bo no delay in delivering the 
assault, by the time his dispositions were made it had become too dark 
to attempt it, and most reluctantly he had to postpone the movement 
till daybreak the next day. He had ascertained that the Kabul river 
was not fordable for Infantry except at a point which was commanded 
by the enemy’s camp, and was too far from support to warrant piquets 
being pushed across at night. Nothing whatever could be scon, but a 
very slight noise as of stealthy movement in the Afghan camp was 
hoard, and the fear seized Baker that the enemy might escape him. 
Soon alter 11 p.m., therefore, when the rising moon began in a 
measure to dispel the darkness, Baker sent a strong patrol under a 
British officer to feel for the enemy. The patrol came into contact 
with the Afghan scouts on the rivor>bank, from some of whom, taken 
prisoners in the struggle, they learned that the enemy had crept away 
under cover of the night, and the greater number had dispersed to their 
own homes; but about 800, mounted on Artillery horses, were reported 
to have accompanied their Commander, Mahomed Jan, and to have 
escaped in the direction of Barman. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier-General Massy, from his point of observation 
beneath the Asmai heights, had perceived that it was impossible for 
Baker to carry the enemy’s main position by daylight; he tried to 
communicate with Baker and ascertain his plans, but the party 
despatched on this service were unable to get through the villages and 
woods, which were all held by the enemy, and returned unsuccessful. 
Massy then collected his scattered squadrons and bivouacked for the 
night, being anxious that his men and horses should have food and rest, 


* The Deh-i-Mazaug gorge. 
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and it not having ntruck him that the enemy might attempt to escape 
during the hours of darkness. 

The information that in very truth they had escaped was brought to 
Baker at 4.30 a.m. He at once communicated it to Massy, telling him 
at the same time that any movement the Cavalry might moke in pur¬ 
suit would be supported by the troops under his immediate command, 
and also by a brigade under Brigadier-General Maepherson, which I 
had despatched to reinforce Baker; Maepherson imd White, with 
their respective troops, having arrived at Beni Hissiu* shortly after 
Baker had started. 

I joined Baker at this time, and great was my disappointment at 
being told that the Afghans had given us the slip. I went carefully 
over the ground, however, and satisfied myself thiit Baker liad done all 
that was possible under the circumstances, and that the enemy having 
eluded us could not in any way be attributed to want of care or skill on 
his part. 

Massy scoured the country until nightfall on the 9th, but with very 
little success, only one small pai*ty of fugitives being overtaken about 
four-and-ttventy miles on the road to Ghazni. Numbers, doubtless, 
found shelter in the city of Kabul, otliera in the numerous villages with 
which the riehly-cultivatod Chardch valley was thickly studded, and 
whose inhabitants were hostile to u man; others escaped to the hills; 
and the remainder, having had ten hours* start, could not be over¬ 
taken. 

The enemy’s camp was left standing, and twelve guns, some 
elephants, camels, mules, and ponies, fell into our possession. 

During that day our camp was moved nearer the city to Siah Sang, 
a commanding plateau between the Kabul and Logar rivers, close to 
their confluenco, and less than a mile oast of the Bala Hissar. The 
5th Gurkhas and two Mountain guns were left to hold the heights on 
which Brigadier-General Baker had been operating, and the rest of the 
force was concentrated on Siah Sang. 


CHAPTER LII. 

At last I was at Kabul, the place I hod heard so much of from my boy¬ 
hood, and had so often wished to see! The city lay beneath me, with 
its mud-coloured buildings and its 60,000 inhabitants, covering a con¬ 
siderable extent of ground. To the south-east comer of the city 
appoorod the Bala Hissar, picturesquely perched on a saddle just 
beneath the Shahr-i-Darwaza heights, along the top of which ran a 
fortified wall, enclosing the upper portion of the citadel and extending 
to the Deh-i-Mazang gorge. 
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Kabul wan reported to be porfectly quiet, and numbers of traders 
came into our camp to dispose of tiieir wares but I forbade anyone to 
enter the city until I bad been able to decide upon the best means of 
maintaining order amongst a population for the most part extremely 
fanatical, treacherous, and vindictive. 

So far our success had been complete: all opposition had been over¬ 
come, Kabul was at our mercy, the Amir was in my camp ready to agree 
to whatever I might propose, and it had been all done with extraordi¬ 
narily little loss to ourselves. Nevertheless, 1 felt my difficulties were 
very far from being at an end^ in(l(;cd, the part of my duty still re¬ 
maining to bo accomplished was surrouiiJed with far greater difficulty, 
and was a source of much more anxiety to me than the military task I 
had undertaken ; for, with regard to the latter, I possessed confidence 
in myself and my ability to perform it, whereas, with respect to the 
political and diplomatic side of the question, actual personal experience 
I had none, and I could only hope that common-sense and a sense of 
justice would carry me tlu’ough. 

The instructions I had received from the Government of India were 
very general in their character, for the Viceroy fell that any proceedings 
must necessarily depend on the state of affairs obtaining at Kabul, the 
acts and attitude of the Amir and his people, and the various conditions 
impossible to foresee when the Foreign Ollice letter was written to me 
on tho.29th September. But, though genenU, they wore very compre¬ 
hensive. 

The troops were to he placed in strong and secure positions, such as 
would give me complete control over the Amir’s capital; any Afghan 
soldiers remaining at Kabul, and the whole of the city population, wore 
to be disarmed ; supplies were to be collected in sufficient quantities to 
render my force independent in case of interruption along the lino of 
communication; Yakub Khan’s personal safety was to be secured, and 
adequate supervision maintained over his movements and actions; a 
closo investigation was to bo instituted into all the causes and circum¬ 
stances connected with the totally unprovoked and most barbarous 
attack by the Amir’s soldiery and the people of bis capital upon the 
representative of an allied State, who was residing under the Amir’s 
protection in the Amir’s fortress, in very close proximity to the Amir 
himself, and whose personal safety and honourable treatment had been 
solemnly guaranteed by the liuler of Afghanistan.’ 

The retribution to be exacted was to be adapted to the twofold 
character of the offence, and was to be imposed upon the Afghan 
nation in proportion ns the offence was proved to bo national, and as 
the responsibility should be brought home to any particular com¬ 
munity. Further, the imposition of a fine, it was suggested upon the 
city of Kabul * would be ,in accordance with justice and precedent,’ 
and the demolition of fortiffcations and removal of buildings within 
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range of my defences, or which might interfere "^th my control over 
the city, might be ‘ neco^ary as a military precaution.’ 

In forming my plane for the removal of obstructive buildings, I was 
to consider * whether they can be combined with fuiy measures com¬ 
patible with justice and humanity for leaving a memorial of the retri¬ 
bution exacted from the city in some manner and by some mark that 
will not bo easily obliterated.* 

I was told that *■ in regard to the punishn^ent of individuals, it should 
be swift, stem, and impressive, without being indiscriminate or hn- 
moderate; its infliction must not be delegated to subordinate officers 
of minor responsibility acting independently of your instructions or 
supervision; and you cannot too vigilantly maintain the discipline of 
the troops under your orders, or superintend their treatment of the 
unarmed population, so long as your orders arc obeyed and your 
authority is unresisted. You will deal stunmarily in the majority of. 
cases with persons w'hoso sliaro in the murder of anyone belonging to 
the British^ Embassy shall have been proved by your investigations, 
but while the execution of justice should bo as public .and striking as 
possible, it should bo completed with all possible expedition, since 
the indefinite prolongation of your proceedings might spread abroad 
unfounded alarm.* 

The despatch concluded with the words : ‘ It will probably be essen¬ 
tial, not only for the protection of your own camp from annoyance, 
but also for the security of the well-affected population and for the 
gener£d maintenance of order, that you should assume and exercise 
8 upi;eme authority in Kabul, since events have unfortimatoly proved 
that the Amir has lost that authority, or that ho has conspicuously 
failed to make use of it.* 

On the 10th 1 visited Sherpur, and the next day 1 went to the Bala 
Hi^ar, and wandered over tljo scene of the Embassy’s brave defence 
and cruel end. The walls of the Hesidoncy, closely pitted with bullet- 
holes, gave proof of the deteniiined nature of the attack and the length 
of thc^ resistance. The floors were covered with blood-stains, and 
amidst" the embers of a fire were found a heap of human bones. It 
may be imagined bow British soldier’ hearts burned within them at 
such a sight, and» how difficult it was to suppress feelings of hatred 
and animosity towards the perpetrators of such a dastardly crime. I 
had a careful but unsuccessful search made for the bodies of our ill- 
fated friends. 

The B^a Hissor, at one time of great j^trength, was now in'a some¬ 
what dilapidated condition.^ It contained eighty-flvo guns, mortars 
and howitzers, some of them of English manufacture, upwards of 
tons of gunpowder, stowed away |in earthen vessels, many millions of 
Enfield and Snider cartridges, and a large number of arms, besides 
quantities of saddlery, clothing for troops, musical instruments, shot. 
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shell, caps, and accoutrements, and a vast amount of lead, copper and 
tin. It would not have given us much trouble to storm the Bala 
Hissar, had we been obliged to do so, for Artillery could have opened 
on it within easy range, and there was cover for Infantry close up to 
the walls. 

The reading of the Proclamation announcing the intentions of the 
British Government with regard to the punishment of the city was to 
take place in the Bala Hissiir next day. The Amir had agreed to 
accompany me. The leading people were invited to attend, and I had 
given orders that ail the troops were to take part in the procession, so 
as to render as impressive as possible the ceremony, at wliich were to 
be made known to the inliabitants of Kabul the terms imposed upon 
them by the British Government. The object of my visit was to 
decide how the troops miglit bed! be disposed so as to make the most 
imposing display on the occasion. 

1 decided to detain hi custody two Sirdars, Yahia Khan* and his 
brother Zakariah Khan, the Mustauh, and the Waztr, as these four 
were Yakub Khan's principal advisers, and I was satisfied that their 
influence was being used against us, and that so long as they were at 
large a mine might be spi-ung upon me at any moment. 

The Commander-in-GliIef, Baud Shah, was also in the Amir’s confi¬ 
dence ; but I determined to leave him at liberty, for, from what I could 
learn, he had made an effort (not a very strong one, perhaps) to help 
our unfortunate countrymen, and he had on several occasions since he 
had been in my camp given me useful information; moreover, I hoped 
to obtain further help from him, in which hope 1 was not altogether 
disappointed. 

As to what I ought to do with the Amir I was considerably puzzled. 
Lord Lytton had urged upon me the necessity for weighing well the 
advisability of prematurely breaking with him, as it was very possible 
he might become a useful instrument in our hands, an eventuality 
which I thoroughly understood; but 1 was not at all sure that Yakub 
Khan would not break with me when he learnt my decision with regard 
to hia Ministers, and I had received more than one Avarning that, if he 
failed to keep 1110 from entering Kabul, he contemplated flight and a 
supreme efibrt to raise the country against me. 

Yakub Khan certainly did not deserve much consideration from us; 
for, though no absolute proof was forthcoming of his having instigated 
the attack upon the Embassy, he most certainly made not tiie slightest 
effort to stop it or to save the lives of those entrusted to his care, and 
throughout that terrible day showed himself to bo, if not a deliberate 
trjutor, a despicable coward. Again, hia endeavours to delay the mEtrch 
of my force for the sole purpose of gaining sulfioient time to organize 


* Yaliia Khan was Yakub Khan’s father-in-law. 
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tbo destruction of the army to whoso protection ho had appealed 
deprived him, to my mind, of the smallest claim to be treated as an 
honourable ally. 

My doubts as to what policy I ought to pursue with regard to Yakub 
Khan were all solved by his own action on the morning of the 12th 
October. He came to my tent before 1 was dressed, and asked for on 
interview, which was, of course, accorded. The only chair 1 possessed 
I offered to my Royal visitor, who seated himself, and then and there 
announced that ho had come to resign the Amirship, and that he was 
only carrying out a determination made before he came to Kushi; he 
had then allowed himself to be over-persuaded, but now his resolution 
was fixed. His life, he said, had been most miserable, and he would 
rather be a grass-cutter in the English camp than Ruler of Afghanistan; 
he concluded by entreating me to allow his tent to be pitched close to 
mine until he could go to India, to London, or wherever the Viceroy 
might desire to send him. I placed a tent at his disposal, ordered 
breakfast to be prepared for him, and bogged him not to decide at once, 
but think the matter over for some hours, adding that I would see him 
again at ten o'clock, the hour appointed for him to accompany me to 
the Bala Hissar in order that he might be present at the reading of the 
Proclamation. At this time, it must be remembered, the Amir did not 
know what the terms of the Proclamation were, and was entirely 
ignorant of my intentions regarding his Ministers. 

As arranged, 1 had anotlier interview with Yakub Khan at ten 
o'clock, when I found him unshaken in his resolve to abdicate, and 
unwilling, under the circumstances, to be present at the ceremony 
which was about to take place. He said, however, that ho would send 
his eldest son, and that all his Ministers should attend me. I begged 
him again to reconsider the decision ho had come to, and to think well 
over the results to himself; but finding that he had finally^ made up 
his mind, I told His HighnesB 1 would telegraph his determination to 

* At ail interview which Major Hastings, the Political Officer, and Mr. 
piirand, my Political Secretary, hail witli His Highness at my request on the 
23rd October, he said, referring to the subject of the Amirship: ‘ 1 call God 
and the Koran to witness, and cvciytlung a Mussulman liolds saci^d, that my 
only desire is to be set free, and eud luy days in liberty. I have conceived an 
utter aversion for those people. 1 always treated them well, and you see how 
tliey have rewarded me. So long as I was fighting in one place or another, 
they liked me well enough. l)ii-cctly I became Amir, ami consult^ their 
own good by making peace with you, they tiiniod bn me. Now I detest them 
all, and long to be out of Afghanistan for ever. It is not that I am unable to 
hold the country; 1 have held it before and could hold it again, but 1 have 
no further wish to rule such a people, and I beg of you to let mo go. If the 
British Government wish me to sta;^, 1 will stay, as their servant or as the 
Amir, if you like to call me so, unm my son is of an ago to succeed roe, or 
even without that condition ; but it will be wholly against my own inclina¬ 
tion, and I earnestly beg to be set free.' 
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tho Viceroy and ask for instructioDB; that he would not, of course, he 
forced to continue to feign at Kabul against J)is will, but that 1 would 
ask him to retain his title until I could receive a reply from Simla. 

At noon I proceeded to the Bala Hissar, accompanied by my staff, 
tho Hoir-Apporent, the Ministers, and a large gathering of the chief 
Sirdars of Kabul. Both sides of the road were lined with troops, of 
whom 1 felt not a little proud that day. Notwithstanding that the 
duty required of them had been severe and continuous, now that they 
were required to take part in a ceremonial parade, they turned out as 
clean and smart os one could wish to see them. 

As the head of the procession entered the main gateway, the British 
dag was run up, the bands played the National Anthem, and a salute 
of thirty-one guns was fired. 

On arriving at the public Hall of Audience, I dismounted, and 
ascending the steps leading to it, I addressed the assembled multitude, 
and read to them tho following Proclamation, containing the orders of 
the British Government: 

* In my Pro<;lanmtion dated the 3rd October, I informed the people of Kabul 
that a British antiy was advancing to take jwsHessiotx of the city, and I 
warned them against offering any rcsishuice to I,he entry of the troops and tho 
authority of Bis Highness the Arriir. That warning has been disregarded. 
Tho force under my command lias now reached Kabul and occupied the Bala 
Hissar, but its advance lias lieen pertinaciously opposed, and the inhabitants 
of the city liave taken a conspicuous jiart in the opiwsition offered. Tliey 
have theiefore become rebels against llis Highness the Amir, and have added 
to the guilt already incurred by tliem in abetting the munlcr of tho British 
Envoy and his companions—a treacherous and exiwardly crime which has 
brought indelible disgrace upon the Afghan i»cople. It would be but a just 
and fitting reward fbr such misdeeds if the city of Kabul were now totally 
destroyed and its very name blotted out; but the great British Government 
ever desires to temper justiee with innnty, and I now announce tr» the inhabi¬ 
tants of Kabul that tlie full retribution for their offence will not be exacted, 
and that the city .will be sjiarcd. 

‘Nevertheless, it is necessary that they should not escajHj all pnalty, and, 
furi;her, that the punishment inflicted should be such as will be felt and 
remembered. Therefore, such portions of the city buildings as now interfere 
with the pnqier inilitaiy occupation of tho Bala Hissar, and the safety anj 
comfort of tho British troops to bo quartered in it, will be at once levelled 
with the ground; and, fuither, a heavy tine, the amount of which will be 
notified hereafter, will be im])Osed uimn the inlmbitauts of Kabul, to be paid 
according to their several capacities. I fiuther give notice to all, that, in 
order to jirovide for the restoration and maintenaiiee cf order, the city of 
Kabul and the surrounding country, to a distance of ten miles, are placed 
under martial law. With the consent of His Highness the Amir, a military 
Governor of Kabul will be appointed, to administer justice and pqnish with a 
strong hand all evil-doers. The inhabitants of Kabul and of the neighbouring 
villas are hereby warned to submit to liis authority. 

‘ Tins pimishmen^ inflicted upon the whole oitj], will not, of course, absolve 
from furtiier penalties those whose individual guilt may be licreafter proved. 
A full and searching inquiiy into the cii'cumsdmces ef the late outbreak will 
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be Lcld, and all porsonfl convicted of having taken part in it ^ill he dealt 
with accoixling to their deserta. 

‘With the view of providing efiectnally for the prevention of crime and 
disorder, and the safety of all well-dis;>o!}ed })or8ons in Kabul, it is hereby 
notified that for the future the caiTying of daugcroua weapons, whether swords, 
knives, orfircanns, within the streets of the city or within a distance of five 
miles fronj the city gates, is forbidden. After a week from the date of this 
Proclamation, any person found aimed within those limits will be liable to 
the penalty of death. Persons having in their possession any articles whatso¬ 
ever wliicli formerly hclongcd to nicnibers of the British Embassy are requinsi 
to bring them forth with totlie Ih-ilish camp. Anyone noglectiiig this warning 
will, if found hcrcafU-r in possession of any such articles, Ikj subject to the 
' severest penalties. 

‘Further, all persons who may have in their iwssessifm any firearms or 
amniuiiition fonncily issued to or seized by the Afghan trooiw, are required 
to produce tliem. For every eountry-maffo rifle, whether breech or muzzle 
loading, tho sum of Rs. 3 will be. given 011 delivery, and for every riHo of 
Euro{M?au manufacture lls. 5. Anyone found hereafter in iK)ssessioii of such 
weapons will be severely jmnished. Finally, I notifv that I will give a 
rewani of Rs. 50 for the surrender of any person, whether soldier or civilian, 
concerned in tho attack on the Rntish Embassy, or for such information as 
may lead directly to his capture. A aiiuilar sum will lie given in the case of 
any person who may have fought against the British troops since the 3rd 
September (Shawal) last, and therefore hecorao a rebel against His Highness 
the Amir, If any such person so surrendered or captured l)e a captoin or 
subaltern officer of tho Afghan army, tho reward will be increased to Rs. 75, 
and if a field officer to Rs. 120.' 

The Afghans were evidently much relieved at the leniency of the 
Proclamation, to which they listened with the greatest attention. 
When 1 had finished reading it, I dismissed the assembly, with the 
exception of the Ministers whom 1 had decided to make prisoners* 
To them I explained that I felt it to be my duty to place them under 
restraint, pending inventlgation into the part they liad taken in the 
massacre of the Embassy. 

The following day I made a formal entry into the city, traversing 
all its main streets, that the people might understand that it and they 
were at our mercy. The Cavalry brigade headed the procession; 1 
' followed with my staff and escort, and five battalions of Infantry 
brought up the rear; there were no Artillery, foi in some places the 
streets were so narrow and tortuous that two men could hardly ride 
abreast. 

It was scarcely to be expected the citizens would give us a warm 
welcome; but they were perfectly respectful, and I hoped the martial 
and workmanlike appearance of the troops would have a salutary 
effect. 

I now appointed Major-General James Hills, V.C., to be Governor 
of Kabul for tho time being, associating with him the able and 
rerpeeted Mahomedan gentleman, Nawab Ghulam Hussein Khan, as 
tho most likely means of securing for the present order and good 
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government in tho city. I further instituted two Courts—one political, 
consistingof Colonel Macgregor, Surgeon-Major llellew,-''^ and Mahomed 
Hyat Khan, a Mahonieclaii member of the Punjab Commission, and 
on excellent Persian and Pushtu scholar, to inquire into the com¬ 
plicated circumstances which led to the attack on the Residency, and 
to ascertain, if possible, how far the Amir and his Ministers were 
implicated. The other, a military (^ourt, with Brigadier - General 
Massy as president, for the trial of those Chiefs and soldiers nccused 
of having tolcen part in the rw'tnal massacro.f 

Up to this time (tho micldlo of October) communication with India 
had been kept up by way of llie Shutargardan, and f had heard 
nothing of the ap))roach of the Kliyber column, ft was so very 
necessary to open up tho Khyber route, in vicjw of early snow on 
the Shutargardan, that 1 arranged to send a small force towards 
Jalalabad, and to move the Shutargardan garrison to Kabul, thus 
breaking off communication with Kuram. 

Colonel Money had beaten off another attack made by the tribes¬ 
men on his position, but as they still threatened him in considerublo 
numbers, I despatched Brigsidier-Goneral Hugh Gough with some 
troops to enable him to withdraw. This reinforcement arrived at a 

* 

most opportune moment, when the augnicntod tribal combination, 
imagining that the garrison was compleltdy at its rnorcy, had sent a 
message to Money olTcring to spare their lives if they laid down their 
arms! So sure were tho Afghans of their triumph that they had 
brought 200 of their women to witness it. On Gough’s arrival. Money 
dispersed the gathering, and his force left the Shutargardan, together 
with the Head-Quarters and two squadrons of the 9th Lancers, which 
had been ordered to join me from Sialkot, and afterwards proved a 
most valuable addition to the Kabul Field Force. 

I was sitting in my tent on tho morning of the 16th October, when 
I was startled by a most terrific explosion in the upper part of tho 
Bala Hissar, which was occupied by the 5th Gurkhas, while the 67th 
Foot were pitched in the garden below. Tho gunpowder, stored in a 
detached .building, had somehow—we never could discover how— 
become ignited, and I trembled at the thought of wliat would be the 

* Dr. Bellew was with the brothers Lumsden at Kandahar in 1857. 

t Mv action in endorsing the firoceedings of this court, and luy treatment 
of Afghans generally, were so adversely and severely criticized by party 
newsjiapers and periodicals, and by inonibere of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons, that I was called uiwn for an explanation of my conduct, which 
was submitted and reatl in both Houses of Parliament by the Secretary of 
State for India, Viscount Cranbrook, and thcUndcr-Secretaiy of State for India, 
the Hon. E. Stanhope. In tlie Parliamentary records of Jebniary, 1880, can 
be seen my rei^ly to tlie accusations, as well as an abstract statement of tlic 
executions carried out at Kabul in accordance with tbohudingsof the military 
Court. 
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consequences if the main magazine caught hre, which, with its 250 
tons of gunpowder, Was dangerously near to the scene of the explosion. 
I at once sent orders to the Gurkhas and the 67th to clear out, and not' 
to wait even to bring away their tents, or anything but their ammuni* 
tion, and I did not breathe freely till they were all safe on Siah Sang. 
The results of this disaster, as it was, were bad enough, for Captain 
Shafto, B.A. (a very promising officer), a private of the 67th, the 
Subadar-Major of the 5th Gurkhas, and nineteen Natives, most of 
them soldiers, lost their lives. 

A second and more violent explosion took place two hours and a half 
after the first, but there was no loss of life amongst the troops, though 
several Afghans were killed at a distance of 400 yards from the fort. 

There was given on this occasion a very practical exemplification of 
the good feeling existing between the European soldiers and the 
Gurkhas. The 72nd and the 5th Gurkhas had been much associated 
from the commencement of the campaign, and a spirit of cama/raderie 
had sprung up between them, resulting in the Highlanders now coming 
forward and insisting on making over their greatcoats to the little 
Gurkhas for tbo night—a very strong proof of their friendship, for at 
Kabul in October the nights are bitterly cold. 

Two telegrams received about this time caused the greatest gratifica¬ 
tion throughout the force. One was from the Commander-in'Ohief, 
conveying Her Majesty’s expression of ’ warm satisfaction ’ at the 
conduct of the troops; the other from the Viceroy, expressing 
his ‘ cordial congratulations ’ and Ilis Excellency's ‘ high appreciation 
of the ability with wnich the action was directed, and the courage 
with which it was so successfully carried out.* I was informed at the 
same time by Lord Lytton that, on the recommendation of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, I was given the local rank of Idcutenant-General, 
to enable me to bo placed in command of all the troops in eastern 
Afghanistan, a force of 20,000 men and 46 guns, in two divisions. 
The first division remained under my own immediate command, and 
Major-General B. 0. Bright, was appointed to the command of 

the other. 1 was, of course very much pleased at this pr^of of the 
confidence reposed in me. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

1 HAD given much thought to the question of housing the troops during 
the winter, which was now fast approaching. Some of the senior 
officers were in favour of quartering them in the Bala Hissar, as being 
the place with most prestige attached to it; but the fact that there was 
* Afterwards General Sir Robert Bright, G.O.B. 
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not accommodation in it for the whole force, and that, therefore, the 
troops would have to be separated, as well os tKe dangerous proximity 
of the huge store of gunpowder, which could only be got rid of by 
degrees, decided mo to occupy in preference the partly-fortified canton¬ 
ment of Sherpur, about a mile north-cast of the city, and close to the 
ruins of the old British entrenchment. It was onclosed on three sides 
by a high and massive loop-holed wall, and on the fourth by the Bimaru 
heights, while it possessed the advantage of having within its walls 
sufficient shelter in long ranges of brick buildings for the British troops, 
and good hospital accommodation, and there was ample space for the 
erection of huts for the Native soldiers. 

The drawback was that the great extent of its perimeter, more than 
four and a half miles, made it a very difficult place to defend; but, 
remembering the grievous results of General Klphinstone’s force being 
scattered in 1841,1 thought the advantage of being able to keep my 
troops together outweighed the disadvantage of having to defend so 
long a line. 

Materials for the Native soldiers* liTits wore brought from the Bala 
Hissar, the demolition of which, as an act of retributive justice, I had 
recommended to the Government of India, as it appeared to me that 
the destruction of the fortified palace in which the massacre had token 
place, and which was the symbol of the power of the Afghans and their 
boasted military strength, would be a more fitting punishment for 
treachery and insult than any other we could infiict, and a more lasting 
memorial of our ability to avenge om* countrymen than any we could 
raise. Tho tidings that tbrlr tineicui citadel had been levelled to the 
ground would, X felt sure, spread tlu'uughout the length and breadth of 
Afghanistan, bearing with them a political significance that could 
hardly be over-estinfated. 

I now sot to work to collect supplies for the winter. Al Ichahaf c» 
State grain, wo took as our right, the justice of this being recognized 
both by the Amir and the people, but what was the property of private 
individuals was purchased at a price tho avEuicious Afghan could not 
resist. There had been a good harvest, and supplies wore abundant; 
but the people from tho outlying districts Were chary of assisting us, 
for they knew from experience that all who befriended the British 
would be sure to suffer when we took our departure. 

I had repeated complaints brought to me of the harshness and in¬ 
justice with which those who had shown themselves well disposed 
towards us were treated by the Amir on his return from signing the 
Treaty at Gandamak, and most of the Afghans were so afraid of the 
Amir's vengeance when they should again be left to bis tender mercies, 
that they held aloof, except those who, like Wali Mahomed Khan and 
his following, were in open opposition to Yakub Khan, and some few 
who were still smarting from recent injury and oppression. 
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I was frequently asked by the Afghans, when requiring some service 
to bo rendered, ‘ Are you going to remain Could I have replied in 
the affirmative, or could I have said that we should continue to exercise 
sufficient control over the Government of the country to prevent their 
being punished for helping us, they would have served us willingly. 
Not that 1 could flatter myself they altogether liked us, but they would 
have felt it wise in their own interests to meet our requirements; and,' 
besides, the great mass of the people were heartily sick and tired of a 
long continuance of oppression and misrule, and wore ready to submit 
(for a time, at least) to any strong and just Government. 

Lord Lytton, in the hope of saving from the resentment of the Amir 
those who had been of use to us in the early part of the war, had 
expressly stipulated in Article II. of the Gandamak Treaty that * a full 
and complete amnesty should be published, absolving all Afghans from 
any responsibility on account of intercourse with the British Forces 
during the campaign, and that the Amir should guarantee to protect all 
persons, of whatever degree, from punishment or molestation on that 
account.’ , 

But this stipulation was not adhered to. Yakub Khan more than 
once spoke to me about it, and declared that it was impossible to 
control the turbulent spirits in Afghanistan without besing supreme, and 
that this amnesty, had it been published, would have tied his hands 
with regard to those who had proved themselves his enemies. 

His neglect to carry out this Article of the treaty added considerably 
to my difficulty, as will be seen from the following letter from Asmatula 
Khan, a Ghilzai Chief, to whom I wrote, asking him to meet me at 
Kabul. 

* I received youi* kind letter on the 8tli of Shawal [28th September], and 
understood its contents, and also those of the enclosed Proclamation to the 
people of Kabul. 1 iul'ormcd all whom I thought lit of the contents of the 
Proclamation. 

* Some time ago I went to Gandamak to Major C^vagnari. Ho instructed 
me to obey the orders of the Amir, and made mo over to His Highness. 
When Major Cavagnari returned to ludia, the Amir’s oflicials connscated 
my proijerty, and gave the Chiefship to my cousin* [or enemy], Bakram 
Khan. 

* The o])pression I suffered on your account is beyond description. They 
ruined and disgraced eveiy friend and adhereut of mine. On the return of 
Major Oavagnari to Kabul, I sent my Naib [deputy] to him, who informed 
him of my state. Major Cavagnari sent a message to me to the effect that I 
should recover my property by force if I could, otherwise I should go to the 
hills, and not come to Kabul until I beard from him. In the meantime I 
received nc^va of the murder of the Envoy, and I am still in the hills.’ 

--- ' ■■■ ■' " *■■■ ■■ . 

* In Pushtu the word tarbur signifies a cousin to any ^^gree, and is not 
nin&eqncntly used as * enemy ’ the inference being that in Afghanistan a 
cousin is necessarily an enemy. 
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The thought of what might be in store for those who were now 
aiding me troubled me a good deal. No doubt Their help was not dis¬ 
interested, but they were** friends in need,' and I could not be quite 
indifferent to their future. 

I had several interesting conversations with Yakub Khan, and^ dis¬ 
cussing with him Sher Ali*8 reasons for breaking with us, he dwelt on 
the fact that his father, although he did not get all he wished out of 
Lord Mayo, was fairly satisfied and content with what had been done 
for him, but when Saiyad Nur Mahomed returned from Simla in 1873, 
he became thoroughly disgusted, and at once made overtures to the 
Russians, with whom constant intercourse had since been kept up, 

Yakub Klian’s statements were verified by tlio fact that we found 
Kabul much more Russian than Euglisli. The Afghan Sirdars and 
ofticers wore arrayed in Russian pattern uniforms, Russian money was 
found in the treasury, Russian wares were sold in the bazEiars, and 
although the roads leading to Central Asia were certainly no better 
than those leading to India, Russia had taken more advantage of them 
than we had to carry on commercial dealings with Afghanistan.* 

When I inquired of Y^akub Khan what had become of the corre¬ 
spondence which must have boon carried on between his father and the 
Russians, he declared that he had destroyed it all when on his way to 
Oandajiiak; nevertheless, a certain number of lottersf from Generals 
Kauffmann and Stoliatoff came into my possession, and a draft of the 
treaty the latter officer brought from Tashkent was made for me from 
memory by the man who had copied it for Shcr AU, Jiided by the 

* As I rcjjoi’ted at the time, the maguitudo of Sher Airs military prepara¬ 
tions was, in ray opinion, a fat;t of fKsculiar significance. Ho had raised and 
enuip])cd with arras of yaettiaion sixteen Togiinents of.Cavahy and sixty-eight 
of Infantry, while his Artillery araounted to nearly 300 guns. Numbers of 
skilled artisans were constantly 6rii)»loyed in the inaniifacturc of rifled cannon 
and brcech-loading small arras. Swords, hclnieta, unifornis, and other articles 
of military equipment, were stored in j»roportionate quantities. Upon the 
constniction of tne Sherpur cantoiunent Shev AU had expended an astonishing 
unount of labour and money. The size and cost of this work may be judged 
from the fact that the main line of rampart, with bairack accommodation, 
extended to a length of nearly two miles under the western and southern 
slopes of the Biniani hills, while the original design was to car^ the wall 
entirely round the hills, a distance of four and a half miles, and the founda¬ 
tions >vere laid for a considerable i)ortion of this length. All these military 
prejMirations must have been going on for some years, and \vere quite un¬ 
necessary, except as a provision for contemplated hostilities with ourselves. 
Sher All had refused during this time to accept the subsidy we bad a^eed to 
pay him, and it is difficult to understand how their entire rost could have 
been met from the Afghan treasury, the annual gross revenue of the country 
at that time amounting only to about 30 lakbs of rupees. 

t These letters, as well as my report to the Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign Department, with an account of my conversation with 
Yakub Khan, are given in fiie Appendix. 
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Afghan official who was told off to be in attendance on Stoliatoff, and 
who had frequently read the treaty. 

In one of my last convepgations with Yakub Khan, ho advised me 
* not to lose sight of Herat and Turkestan." On my asking him 
wheth^ he had any reason to suppose that his representatives in those 
places meant to give trouble, he replied: ‘ I cannot say what they may 
do: but, remember, I have warned you.’ He, no doubt, knew more 
than he told me, and I think it quite possible that he had some inkling 
of his brother’s* (Ayub Khan’s) intentions, in regard to Kondaliar, and 
he probably foresaw that Abdur Eahinan Khan would appear on the 
scene from the direction of Turkestmi. 

I duly received an answer to my telegram regarding the abdication 
of Yakub Khan, in which 1 was informed that His HighncRs’s resigna¬ 
tion was accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, and I was directed to 
announce the fact to the people of Afghanistan in the following terms : 

‘ I, Goneial Boberts, on bohulf of the British Goverumout, licrc5l)y proclaim 
that tlic Amir, having by his own fn;e will abdicated, lias left Afghanistan 
without a Governiriont. In consequence of the shaineXul outrage U]>oii its 
Envoy and suite, the Britisli Govcmnient lias been comf>elied to occupy by 
force of arms Kabul, tlie capital, and to take military possession of other 
|)arts of Afghanistan. 

* The British Government now commands tliat all Afghan authorities, 
Chiefs, and Sirdai’s do continue their functions in maintaining order, referring 
to mo whenever necessary. 

‘Tho British Govermneut dcaho that the jKioplc sliall be treated with 
justice and benevolence, and that their religious feelings and customs be 
respected. 

* The services of such Sirdars and Chiefs as assist in preserving order will 
be duly recognized, but all disturbers of the peace and jHirsons conc-emed in 
attacks upon the British authority will meet witli condign imnislimeiit. 

‘The British Govoriunent, after consultation with the ])riiicipal Siidars, 
tribal Chiefs, and others representing the interests and wdahos of the various 
provinces and cities, will declare Its will as to the future {terinaiieiit arrange¬ 
ments to be made fw* the good government of the people.’ 

This mauifesto was issued on the 28th October, and the same day I 
informed Yakub Khan that his abdication had been accepted, and 
acquainted him with the orders passed by the British Government in 
connexion with this fact.f 

Yakub, Khan showed no interest either in the Proclamation, a 
Persian translation of which was read to him, or the Government’s 
decision as to himself, and made no comment beyond a formal ‘ biaya/r 
Jehub * (‘ very good ’) and an inclination of the head. 

I then told Yakub Khan that, as I wa^s now charged with the govem- 

* Sirdar Ayub Khan was Governor of Herat, in 1879. 

t There wove ju'esent at the interview, besides myself, Colonel Maegregor, 
Major Hostings, Surgcon-Miyor Bellew, Nawab Sir Ghulam Hussein Khan, 
audMr. M. Durand. 
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ment of the country, it was neceasai’y that I should take possession cf 
the treasury and all moneys therein. He ugnihed his assent, but 
demurred to certain sums being considered as public property, contend¬ 
ing that they formed part of hla father’s wealth, and that the British 
Government might as well take from him his choga^* this also^aving 
come from tho pockets of the people. ‘ My father was PadishalW he 
said; ‘there was no distinction between public and private money. 
However,’ ho went on, ‘ I have given up tho crown., and I am not 
going to dispute about rupees. You may take all I have, down to my 
clothes; but the money was my father’s, and is mine by right.’ 

I replied that it was necessary that all money in his possession 
should be given up, but tliat his private effects should not be touched; 
that ho would be given a receipt for the money, and that, if the Govern¬ 
ment of India decided it to be his personal property, it should be 
returned to him. 

This Yakub Khan at first deedined to accept, with some show of 
temper. Eventually ho cajne romid, and said, ‘ Yes, give me a receipt, 
so that no one may say hereafter that I carried off State money to 
which I had no riglit. It can be easily made sure that I have no 
money when I go.’f 

Spite of all his shortcomings, I could not help feeling sorry for the 
self-deposed Bulor, and before leaving him I explained that he would 
be treated with the same consideration that had always beeix accorded 
to him, that Nawab Sir Ghulain Hussein Khanj should have a tent 
next to his, and that it should be the Nawab’s care to look after his 
comfort in every way, and that I should bo glad to see him whenever 
ho wished for an interview. That same day, under instructions, I 
issued the following further manifesto : 

* III my Procilaniiition of yesterday I announced that His Highness the 
Amir had of his own free will abdicated, and tiiat for the presont the govern¬ 
ment of Afghanistan would be carried on under my siiiKirvision. I now 
luoclaim that, in order to provide for the co.st of administi'ation, I have taken 
possession of the State treasury, and that, until the British Government 
shall declare its will as to the permanent arrangements to be made for the 
future good govermiioiit of tbc country, tho collection of revenue and the 
expenditoc of public inonoy will be regulated by me. All persons concerned 

* A kind of mantle worn by Afghans. 

+ As Yakub Khan refused imder one pretext or another to deliver up any 
money, Major Moriarty, the oflicor in charge of the Kabul Field Force 
treasure-chest, and Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, accomiiaiiied by ap 
escort, searched a house in the city in wliich a jwrtion of Yakub Khan’s 
money wa.s said to be concealed. Upwards of eight and a half lakhs of 
rupees, and a certain amount of jewellery and gold coins, tillas and Russian 
live-rouble pieces, in all amounting to nine and a half lakhs, were found. 
This sum was subsequently refunded to tho Afghan Government. 

t The Nawab had been mode a K.O.S.I. 
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are hereby informed that they must obey without dispute or delav such 
orders as may be issued by me ‘in regard to tlte payment of taxes ana other 
conneoted matters; and I give plain warning that anyone resisting or ob< 
strncting the execution of sucli orders will be ti'eated with the utmost seventy 
as an enemy to the British Govenmient.' 


CHAPTER LIV. 

V. 

On the Ist November my Hen^-Quarters and the 1st division moved 
into Sherpur, which the Engineers had prepared {or winter quarters, 
and where stores of provisions and forage were assuming satisfactory 
proportions. The same day Brigadier-GeUeral Maepherson left Kabul 
with a brigade of about 1,800 men and four guns to join hands with 
the troops which I had lately heard were advancing from the Khyber, 
and had reached Gandam^. I joined Maepherson the following 
morning at Butkhak, about eleven miles from Kabul, where our first 
post towa^s the Khyber had already been established. It was very 
important that our communication with India should be by a route 
gO(^ enough for wheeled carriages; I was therefore* anxious to see for 
myself if it were not possible to avoid the Khurd-Kabul Pass, which 
was said tabe very difficult. 1 had, besides, a strong wish to visit this 
pass, os being the scene of Sir Robert Sale's fight vnih the tribesmen 
in 1841, and of the beginning of the massacre of General Elphin- 
stone’s unfortunate troops in 1^2.* The Afghan Corarnimder-in-Chief, 
Daud Shah, arid several Ghilzai Chiefs, accompanied me; from them 
1 learned that an easier road did exist, running more to the east, and 
crossing over the Lataband mountain. Personal inspection of the two 
linos proved that Daud Shah's estimate of their respectivo difficulties 
was correct; the Lataband route was comparatively easy, there was no 
defile as on the Khurd-Kabul side, and the kotal, 8,000 feet above the 
sea, was reached by a gradual ascent from Butkhok. However, I 
found the Khurd-Kabul much less difficult than I had imagined it io 
be; it might have been made passable for carts, but there was no 
object in using it, as the Lataband route possessed the additional 
advantage of being some miles shorter; accordingly I decided upon 
adopting the latter as the line of communication with India. 

■ Maepherson reported that the country beyond Khurd-Kabul was 
fairly settled, and that, on the 7 th, he had been able to open com¬ 
munication with Brigadier-General Charles Gough, commanding 
Bright's leading brigade. I was thus again brought into oommunioa' 
tion with India, and in a position to clear my hospitals of those 

* A most thrilling account of Elphinstonc’s retreat tiirough this pass is 
given in Kaye's * history of the War in Aijghanistan,' voL ii, p. 229. ■ 
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amongst the siok and wounded who were not progressing favourably, 
and could not soon be fit for duty. -• 

By this time the Inquiry Commission had completed its difficult 
task of trying to sift the truth concerning the fate of Cavognari and 
his companions from the mass of falsehood with which it was 
enveloped. The progress had been slow, particularly when examina¬ 
tion touched on the part Yakub Khan had played in the tragedy; 
witnesses were afraid to give evidence openly until they were con¬ 
vinced that he would not be re-established in a position to avenge 
himself. The whole matter had been gone into most fully, and a 
careful perusal of the proceedings satisfied me that the Amir could not 
have been ignorant that an attack on the Residency was contemplated. 
He may not have foreseen or desired the massacre of the Embassy, 
but there was no room for doubt as to his having connived at a 
demonstration against it, which, had it not ended ho fatally, might 
have served him in good stead as a proof of hia inability to guarantee 
the safety of foreigners, and thus obtain the withdrawal of the 
Mission. 

It was impossible, under these circumstances, that Yakub Khan 
coidd ever be reinstated as Ruler of Kabul, and his remaining in his 
present equivocal position was irksome to himself and most em¬ 
barrassing to me. 1 therefore recommended that lie should be 
deported to India, to be dealt with os the Government might decide 
after reviewing the information elicited by the political Court of 
Inquiry, which to me appeared to tell so weightily against the ex-Amir, 
thi^, in my opinion, I was no longer justified in treating as rebels to 
his Anilioiity Afghans who, it was now evident, had only carried out 
his secret, if not his expressed, wishes when opposing our advance on 
Kabul. I decided, therefore, to proclaim a free and complete amnesty^. 

* The amnesty Proclamation ran as follows: 

* Kaiiut., 

‘ VZlk NovemhiTf 1879. 

* To all whom it may concern. On the 12th October a Proclamation was 
issued in whi(^ I offered a reward for the surrender of any per^ who had 
fought against the ^tish troops since the 8rd September, and had thereby 
bobome a rebel against the Amir Yakub Khun. 1 have now receiv^ in¬ 
formation which tends to show that some, at least, of those wlio shared in the, 
opposition encountered by the British troops during tlieir advanw on Ibbul^ 
were led to do so by the belief that the Amir was a prisoner in my oao^ 
and had called upon the soldiery and pe^le of Kabul to rise on his behau. 
Such persons, although, enemies to the British Govenmient, were not rebels 
against their own ^ermgn, and the great British Government does not seek 
for vengeance against enemies who no longer resist. It may be that few only 
of those who took up arms were thus led away by the statements of evil- 
minded men, but rather than punish the innocent with the guilty, 1 am 
willing to believe tlmt all w»e alike deceived. On behalf of the British 
Govenuaent, theref<H«, I proclaim a free and complete anmesty to all persons 
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to all persons not concerned, directly or indirectly, in the attack on 
the Eesidency, or who were not found hereafter in possession of 
property belonging to our countrymen or their escort, on the condition 
that they surrendered thoir arms and returned to their homes. 

At Baud Shah’s suggestion, 1 sent three influential Sirdars to the 
Logar, Kohistan, and Maidan vaUeys, to superintend the collection of 
the amount of forage which was to be levied from those districts; and 
in order to lessen the consumption at Kabul, I sent away all 
elephants,* spare bullocks, and sick transport animals. In furtherance 
of the same object, as soon as Maepherson returned, 1 sent Baker 
with a brigade into the Maidan district, about twenty miles from 
Kabul, on the Ghazni road, where the troops could more easily be fed, 
as it was the district from which a largo proportion of our supplies 
was expected, and I also despatched to India all time-expired men aaad 
invalids who were no longer fit for service, t 

Towards the end of November, Mr. Luke, the officer in charge of 
the telegraph department, who had done admirable work throughout 
the campaign, reported that communication was established with 
India. As, however, cutting the telegraph-wires was a favourite 
amusement of the tribesmen, a heliograph was arranged at suitable 
stations between Landi Kotal and Kabul, which was worked with fair 
success to the end of the w*ar. Had wo then possessed the more 
perfect heliographic apparatus winch is now available, it would have 

who have fought against the Hritish troops since the 3rd Sep^^eniber, pro¬ 
vided tliat they now give up any arms in th<ur possession and return to their 
homes. The oiler ol' a reward for the suirender of sucli pcjrsons is now witli- 
drawn, and they will not for the future be molested in any way on account of 
their opposition to llio British advance; but it must he clearly understood 
that the benefits of this amnesty do not cxteml to anyone, whether soldier or 
civilian, who was concerned directly or indirectly in tlio attack upon the 
Residency, or who may hereaftiT be found in )>os 9 ession of any property 
belonging to mcinhors of the Embassy, To such persons no mercy will Iw 
shown. Further, I hold out uo promise of pitrdon to those who, well knowing 
the Amir’s rx^sitioii in the Hiitish camp, instigated the troops and people of 
Kabul to take nj) arms against the Rriiish troops. They have been guilty of 
wilful rebellion against the Amir's authority, and they will be considered and 
treated as rebels wherever found.’ 

* There was a slight fall of snow on the 11 th November, follow'ed ^ severe 
frost, and the elephants were beginning to snllor from the cold. Three of 
them succumbed on the Lataband KoUil, much to the annoyance of the 
olfactory nerves of all passers-by. It w'as inijx>ssible to buiy the lingo 
carcasses, as tlie ground ^vas all rock, and there was noi, w'ood enough to burn 
tliem. So intense w*as the cold that the ink froze in my |)en, and 1 W'as 
obliged to keep my inkstand under ray pillow at night. 

t This party marched towards India on the 14th November, followed by r 
second convoy of sickly men on the 27tb idem. On this latter date the 
strength of the 1st ana 2nd Divisions, Kabul Field Force, and the Reserve 
at Peshawar w'as os follows: 
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made us, in that land of bright sun, almost independent of the tele¬ 
graph, so far as connexion with Landi Kotal concerned. 

Hearing that Baker was experiencing difficulty in collecting his 
supplies, I joined him at Maidan to satisfy myself how matters stood. 
The headmen in the neighbourhood refused to deliver the khaUa grain 
they had been ordered to furnish, and, assisted by a body of Ghilzais 
from Ghazni and Wardak, they attacked our Cavahy charged with 
collecting it, and murdered our agent, Sirdar Mahomed Hussein Khan. 
For these ofTenccs I destroyed the chief 'ituilikls fort and confiscated 
his store of grain, after which there was no more trouble, and supplies 
came in freely. I returned to Kabul, and Balier, with his brigade, 
followed me on the Ist December. 

That same day Yakub Khan was despatched by double marches to 
India, careful precautions having been taken to prevent his being 
rescued on the way. When saying good-byo to him, he thanked me 
warmly for tho kindness and consideration he had received, and 
assured mo that ho left his wives and children in my hands in the 
fullest confidence that they would bo well treated and cored for, 

A week later I sent off the two Sirdars, Yahia Khan and Zakariah 
Khan, as well as the Wazir, whose guUt had been clearly proved, and 
whose powerful influence, I had every reason to believe, was being 
used to stir up tho country against us. The Mustaufi 1 allowed to 
remain; he had been less prominent than the others in opposing us, 
and, besides, I had an idea that he might prove useful to me in the 
administration of the country. 



Briliah Force. 

Native Force. 



Ulliuurs. 

Raak & 
Kile. 

British 1 
Officers. 

Troops. 

Total. 

1st Divisiun, at and around 
Kabul .... 

100 

2,783 

i 

5,060 

8,014 

2nd Division, on the KhyiMjr 
line. 

90 > 

2,385 

1 

1 

118 

8,590 

11,183 


190 

^^9 

189 

13,650 

19,197 

Reserve at Peshawar - 

55 


49 

4,654 

6,710 


245 1 

7,120 

238 : 

18,304 

25,907 


Total:— 483 British officers. 

7,120 British troops. 
18,304 Native troops. 


Grand total:— 25,907 with 60 guns, 24 with 1st Division, and 36 with 
2nd Division and the Reserve. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

The general political eituation, as it developed itself in the early part 
of December, and the causes which appeared to mo to have contributed 
to produce it, may bo briefly summarized as follows. After the out¬ 
break in the previous September and the massacre of our Envoy, the 
advance of the British force was too rapid to give the Afghans, as a 
nation, time to oppose us. At Charasia, the troops, aided by large 
numbers of the disaffected townspeople, were conspicuously beaten in 
the open Held; their organization as an armed body was at an end, and 
their leaders all sought personal safety in flight. 

It appears probable that at this period tlio general expectation 
amongst the Afghans was that the British Government would exact a 
heavy retribution from the nation and oily, and that, after vongeanq|| 
had been satisfied, the army would be withdrawn. 

Thirty-seven years before, a British massacre had been followed by 
a temporary occupation of the city of Kabul, and just as the troops of 
Pollock and Nott, on that occasion, had sacked and destroyed the great 
bazaar and then retired, so in 1879 the people believed that some signal 
punishment would again be succeeded by tbo withdrawal of our troops. 
Thus a period of doubt and expectation ensued after tho battle of 
Charasia; the Afghans were waiting on events, and the time had not 
arrived for a general movement. 

This pause, however, was marked by certain occurrences which 
doubtless touched the national pride to the quick, and which were also 
susceptible of being used by the enemies of the British Government to 
excite into vivid fanaticism the religious sentiment, which has ever 
formed a prominent trait in the Afghan character. 

The prolonged occupation by foreign troops of the fortified canton¬ 
ment which had been prepared by the late Amir Shcr Ali for his own 
army; the capture of the large park of Artillery, and of the vast muni’ 
tions of wor^ which had raised the military strength of the Afghans to 
a standard unequalled among Asiatic nations; the destruction of their 
historic fortress, the residence of their Kings; and, lastly, the deporta¬ 
tion to India of their Amir and his principal Ministers, were all circum¬ 
stances which tmited to increase to a high pitch the antipathy naturally 
felt towards a foreign invader. 

The temper of the people being in this infiammable condition, it was 
clear that only disunion and jealousy amongst their Chiefs prevented 
their combining against us, and that if any impetus could be given to 
their religious sentiment strong enough to unite the discordant 
'elements in a common cause, a powerful movement would be initiated, 
^ having for its object our annihilation or expulsion from their country. 
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Such an impetus was supplied by the fervent preaching of the aged 
mulla Mushk-i-Alam,* who denounced the English in every mosque 
throughout the country. The people were further incited to rise by the 
appeals of the ladies of Yakub Khan*s family to popular sympathy, and 
bribed to do so by the distribution of the concealed treasure at their 
command. 

The muUas, in short, became masters of the situation, and, having 
once succeeded in subordinating private quarrels to hatred of the 
common foe, the movement rapidly assumed the aspect of a religious 
war. The Afghan successes of 1841-42 w'ere cited as examples of what 
might happen again, and the people were assured that, if they would 
only act simultaneously, tlie small Eritish army in gherpur would 
be overwhehned, and the plunder of our camp would be part of their 
reward. 

From time to time reports reached me of what was going on, and, 
’||rom the information supplied to me. I gathered that tlie Afghans 
intended to gain possession of the city, and, after occupying the 
numerous forts aud villages in the neighbourhood of Sherpur, to 
surround the cantonment. 

It was under the stimulating influences of religious enthusiasm, 
patriotic and military ardour, the prestige of former success, and the 
hope of remuneration and plunder, that the Afghans took the field 
against us early in December. 

It was arranged that the forces from the southf should seize the 
range of hills extending from ("harasia to the Shahr-i-Darwaza heights, 
including the fortifications of the upper Bala Hissar and the high 
conical peak called the Tokht-i-Shah; that those from the north^ 
should occupy the Asmai heights and hills to the north of Kabul; and 
those from the wcst§ should make direct for the city. 

As it was evident to me that these several bodies, when once con¬ 
centrated at Kabul, would be joined by the thousands in the city, and 
the inhabitants of the adjoining villages, I determined to try and deal 
with the advancing forces in detail, and disperse them, if possible, 
before the concentration could be effected. I had, however, but a very 
imperfect idea of the extent of the combination, or of the enormous 
numbers arrayed against us. My intelligence was most defective; 
neither the nature of the country nor the attitude of the people 
admitted of extended reconnaiasances, and I was almost entirely de¬ 
pendent for information on Afghan sources. Some of the Afghan 
soldiers in our ranks aided mo to the best of their ability, but by the 
Sirdars, notably Wali Mahomed Khan, I was, either wilfully or from 

* Fragrance of the universe. 

t Viz., Logar, Zunnat, the Mangal aud Jadran districts, and the intervening 
Ghllzai country. 

Z Kohistan. § Maidan and Ghazni. 
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ignorance, grossly misinformed os to the formidable character of the 
rising. But that there was serious trouble ahead was plain enough 
when the convicting reports had been carefully sifted, and I therefore 
thought it only prudent to telegraph to General Bright at Jalalabad 
to push on the Guide Corps, although I was very much averse to 
augmenting the Sherpur garrison, and thereby increasing the drain on 
our supplies. 

In the meantime immediate action was necessary to carry out my 
idea of preventing the diflerent sections of the enemy concentrating at 
Kabul. I accordingly prepared two columns: one under Maepherson, 
whose orders were to attack the tribesmen coming from the north 
before they could join those advancing from the west; the other under 
Baker, who was instructed to place himself across the line by which 
the enemy would have to retreat w'hen beaten, as T hoped they would 
be, by Maepherson. 

Maepherson^ started on the 8 th towards Kila Aushar, about thred 
miles from Sherpur, en route to Arghandch. And on the following 
morning Balrer, with a small force,t proceeded to Chihal Dukhteran, 
giving out that his destination was the Logar valley, and that he would 
march by Charasia, as I had directed him to make a feint in that 
direction, and then to turn to the west, and place himself between 
Arghondeh and Maidan, on the Ghsiy.ui road. 

To give Baker time to carry out this movement, I halted Maepherson 
at Kila Aushar on the 9th, whence he sent out two reconnoitring parties 
—one in the direction of Kohistan, the other, in charge of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lockhart,! A.Q.M.G., towards Arghandch. 

The intelligence brought in induced me to change m'y orders to 
Maepherson. The first party reported that a very considerable force 
of Kohistanis had collected at Karez-i-Mir, about ten miles north of 
Kila Aushar, while Lockhart had discovered large numbers of the 
enemy moving from Arghandch and l*aghnmn towards Kohistan. 
Accordingly, I directed Maepherson to attack the Kohistanis, in the 
hope of being able to disperse them before the people from Ghazni 
could join them; and, as the part of the country through which he 
had to move was unsuited to Horse Artillery and Cavalry, I ordered 
him to leave the mounted portion of his column, except one squadron 
of Cavalry, at Kila Aushar. 

Maepherson made a rapid advance on the morning of the 10th 

* Maepherson had with him the following troops : 4 guns B.H.A.; 4 guns 
Mountain battery; 1 squadron 9th Luncers; 2 squadrons 14th Bengal Lancers: 
401 rififts 67th Foot; 609 rifles 3rd Sikhs; 393 rifles 5th Ghurkas. 

t Baker’s column consisted of: 4 guns Mountain battery; 3 troops Stii 
Piiiyab Cavalry ; 26 Sappura and Miners; 450 rifles 92nd Highlanders : 450 
ritl^ 6th Punjab Infantry, 

If Now Lieutenant-General Sir ‘William Lockhart, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 
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December, skirting the fringe of low hills which intervenes between 
Kohiston and the Chua’doh valley. He reached the Siirkh Kotol— 
which divides western Kohistan from the Ar^andeh valley—without 
opposition. From this point, however, the Kohistanis were sighted, 
occupying a position about two miles to his right front, their centre on 
a steep, conical, isolated hill, at the base of which lay the village of 
Karez-i-Mir. 

Maepherson was now able to obtain a good view of the Paghmafn and 
Chardeh valleys on his left and left rear, and tho numerous standards 
planted on the different knolls near the villages of Paghman gave ample 
evidence of the presence of the enemy discovered by Lockhart the 
previous day, and showed him that, unless he could quickly succeed in 
scattering the Kohistanis, he would dnd himself attacked by an enemy 
in his roar, in fact, between two fires. 

Maepherson made his disposition for an attack wdth skill and 
rapidity. Leaving Lieutenant-Colonel Money with one company of 
tho 67th, five companies of the 8rd Sikhs, and two guns, to hold the 
ridge, be sent tho remainder of the Sikhs to hai^ass the enemy’s left 
flank and support the Cavjilry, who were ordered to hover about and 
threaten the line of retreat, while Maepherson himself went forward 
with the rest of the force. 

The Kohistanis retreated rapidly before our skirmishers, and the 
attacking party, protected by a well-directed fire from Morgan’s guns, 
advanced with such promptitude that the enemy made no attempt to 
rally until they reached tlic conical hill, where they made a stubborn 
resistance. The hill was carried by assault, its defenders were driven 
off, leaving seven shmdard.^ on the field, and Morgan, bringing tip his 
Artillery, inflicted severe loss on the flying Kohistanis. On this 
occasion Major Cook, V.C., of the 5th Gurkhas, was again noticed for 
his conspicuous gallantry, and Major Griffiths, of tho 8rd Sikhs, greatly 
distinguished himself. Our casualties were one officer (Lieutenant^ 
Colonel Fitz-Hugh) and six men wounded. 

It was evident that the tribesmen from tho directions of Arghandch 
and Paghman intended to ascend the Surkli Kotal, but suddenly they 
appeared to change their minds, on discovering, probably, that our 
troops held all the commanding positions and that their allies were in 
full flight. 

Soon after noon on the 10th I received the report of Maepherson’s 
success and tho enemy’s retirement towards Arghandeh. I at once sent 
off Lieutenant-Colonel B. Gordon, li.H.A., with orders to intercept 
them with tho Horse Artillery and Cavalry at Aushar; but when I 
rode over myself later in the day to that place, I was much disappointed 
to find that Gordon had not been able to give effect to my instructions, 
aa the enemy, on perceiving his troops, dispersed and took shelter in 
the surrounding villages and on the slopes of the hills. 
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Macpherson encaraped for the night between the Surkh Kotol and 
KareZ'i’Mir, and Baker, who had steadily pursued his march along a 
very difficult road, halted a short distance west of Maidan and eight 
miles only from Arghandeh. 

To Macphoraon I sent orders to march very early the next morning 
—the 11th—^through Paghman towards Arghandeh and in Baker's 
direction; at the same time 1 informed him that Massy, whom I had 
placed in command of the troops at Aushar, would, according to 
directions from me, leave that place at nine o'clock to co-oporate with 
him, via the Arghandeh and Ghazni road. Ttiat evening Massy came 
to my room, and I carefully explained to him his part in the next 
day’s proceedings; I told him that he was to advance cautiously and 
quietly by the road leading directly from the city of Kabul towards 
Arghandeh, feeling for the enemy; tliat he was to communicate with 
Macpherson and act in conformity with that officer’s movements ; and 
1 impressed upon him that lie was on no accoimt to commit himself to 
an action until Macpherson had engaged the enemy. 

Up to this time the combination of tribesmen, which later proved so 
formidable, had not been effected; Macpherson for the time being had 
dispersed the Kohistanis and checked the force advancing from Ghazni 
under the leadership of Mahomed *Tan ; the Logaris and Ghilzais were 
merely watching events, and waiting to see how it fared with the 
Kohistani and Ghazni factions, before committing themselves to hos¬ 
tilities; they had but recently witnessed our successful advance through 
their country; they knew that their homes and property would be at 
our mercy should wc be victorious, and they wore uncertain as to 
Baker’s movements. 

On the morning of the 11th December,* therefore, only one seotion 
was actually in opposition to us, that led by Mahomed Jan, who during 
the night of the 10th had taken up a position near the group of villages 
known as Kila Kazi. 

Further, I felt that Mahomed Jon must be disheartened at our recent 


* On tlio ] 1th December, the troops at and around Kabul amounted to 
6,852 men and 20 guns, which were thus disposed: 


Baker’s column 
Maepherson’s column • 
Massv’s column 
At Sherpur 


Meiu 

i.32.5 

1,492 

851 

3,184 

6,352 


There were besides at Butkhak and Lataband 1,343 
And the Guides Corps, which reached Bher-l g.g 
pur on the evening of the 11th December / 


Gun 

4 

4 

4 

8 

- 20 
2 


Total 


8,874 


22 
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succoas, and at his failure to induce the LogarU to join him* and doubt- 
leas felt that a movement towards Kabul would^xpose his loft flank to 
Macpherson, while his rear would be threatened by Baker. 

The strength of Baker’s and Macpherson’s columns had been care¬ 
fully considered, as well as the routes they were to take. I was 
thoroughly well acquainted with the ground comprised in the theatre 
of the proposed operations, having frequently ridden over it during the 
preceding two months; I was thus able to calculate to a nicety the diffi¬ 
culties each column would have to encounter and the distances they 
would have to cover, and arrange with the utmost precision the hour at 
which each Commander should move off to insure a timely junction. 
So that when I left Sherpur at ten o'clock on the 11th December to 
take command of Maepherson’s and Massy's columns as soon as they 
should unite, I had no misgivings, and was sanguine that my carefully 
arranged programme would result in the discomfiture of Mahomed Jan; 
but the events which followed on that day afforded a striking exempli¬ 
fication of the uncertaim^y of war, and of how even a very slight 
divergence from a Genond’s orders may upset plana made with the 
greatest care and thought, and lead to disastrous results. 

Massy could not have clearly understood the port he was meant to 
take in co-operation with Macpherson, for instead of following the 
route I had directed liim to take, he marched straight across country 
to the Ghazni road, which brought hun face to face with the enemy 
before he could be joined by Macpherson. In his explanatory report 
Massy stated that he had been misled by a memorandum^ which he 
received from the Assistant-Adjutant-General after his interview with 
me (although this memorandum contained nothing contradictory of the 
orders I had given him); that he understood from it that his business 
was to reach the Ghazni rood at its nearest point in the direction of 
Arghandeh, and that he thought it better, with a thirty miles' march 
in prospect, to take the most direct line in order to save bis horses, to 
economize time in a short December day, and to keep as near as he 
could to the column with which he was to co-operate; further, ho 
stated that he was under the impression there was little likelihood of 
his meeting with any of the enemy nearer than Arghandeh. 

On startmg from Aushar Mass}' detached a troop of the 9th Lancers 
to communicate with Macpherson. This reduced his column to 247 
British and 44 Native Cavalry, with 4 Horse Artillery guns. 

As the party moved along the Chardeh valley, a loud beating of 

* The memorandum was as follows: 

* Brigadier-General Mossy will start at eight a.m. to-morrow with a squadron 
of Cavalry, join the Cavalry and Horse Artillery now out under Colonel 
Goixion, taking command thereof, and operating towards Arghandeh in on- 
junction with Brigadier-General &lacpherson. The troojm to return in the 
evening.' 
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drums was heard, and Captain Bloomfield Gon^h, 9th Lancers, com¬ 
manding the advance guard, perceived when he hod moved to about 
a mile north of Kila Kazi, that the enemy were occupying hills on 
both sides of the Ghazni road, about two miles to his left front, and 
sent back word to that effect. Massy, not believing that the Afghans 
had collected in any considerable numbers, continued to advance ; but 
he was soon undeceived by the crowds of men and waving standards 
which shortly come into view moving towards Kila Kazi. He then 
ordered Major Smith-Wyndham to open fire, but the range, 2,900 
yards, being considered by Colonel Gordon, the senior Artillery officer, 
too far for his six-pounders, after a few rounds the guns were moved 
across the Ghazni road, and again brought into action at 2,500 yards; 
as this distance was still found to be too great, they were moved to 
2,000 yards. The enemy now pressed forward on Massy’s left fiank, 
which was also his line of retreat, and the guns had to be retired about 
a mile, covered on the right and left by the 9th Lancers and the 14th 
Bengal Lancers respectively, and followed so closely by the Afghans 
that when fire was next opened they were only 1,700 yards distant. 
Four Horse Artillery guns could do nothing against such numbers 
attacking without any regular formation, and when the leading men 
came within carbine range, Massy tried to stop them by dismoimting 
thirty of the 9th Lancers ; but their fire * had no appreciable effect.* 

It was at this critical moment that 1 appeared on the scene. 
Warned by the firing that an engagement was taking place, I galloped 
across the Chardeh valley as fast as my horse could carry me, and on 
gaining the open ground beyond Bhagwana, an extraordinary spectacle 
was presented to my view. An unbroken line, extending for about 
two miles, and formed of not less than between 9,000 and 10,000 men, 
was moving rapidly towards me, all on foot save a small body of 
Cavalry on their left fiank—in fact, the greater part of Mahomed Jan’s 
army. To meet this formidable array, instead of Maopherson’s and 
Massy’s forces, which I hoped I should have found combined, there 
were but 4 guns, 198 of the 9th Lancers under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clelond, 40 of the 14th Bengal Lancers under Captain Philip Neville, 
and at some little distance Gough's troop of the 9th Lancers, who were 
engaged in watching the enemy's Cavalry. 

The inequality of the opposing forces was but too painfully apparent. 
The first glance at the situation showed me the hopelessness of con¬ 
tinuing the straggle without Infantry. Up to that moment our 
casualties had not been many, as Afghans seldom play at long bowls, 
it being necessary for them to husband their ammunition, and when, 
as in the present instance, they outnumber their adversaries by forty 
to one, they universally try to come to close quarters and use their 
knives. 

^ My first thought was how to secure the best and shortest line of 
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retreat; it lay by Beh-i-Mazang, but in order to use it, the gorge close 
by that village had to be held ; for if the enex^y reached it first they 
would have no difficulty in gaining the heights above Kabul, which 
would practically place the city at their mercy. 

1 was very anxious also to prevent any ^nic or disturbance taking 
place in Kabul. I therefore told G-enoral Hills , who just then oppor¬ 
tunely joined me, to gallop to Shorpur, explain to Brigadier-General 
Hugh Gough, who had been placed in temporary command of that 
place, how matters stood, and order 200 of the 72nd Highlanders to 
come to Beh-i’Mazang with the least possible delay. I directed Hills, 
after having delivered this message, to make for the city, shut the 
gates, and do all in his power to keep the people quiet, ^hile warning 
the Kizilbashes^ to be prepared to dedend their quarter. 1 then 
despatched my nephew and A.D.C., Lieutenant John Sherston, to 
Maepherson to inform him of what had happened, and desire him to 
push on with the utmost speed. 

Having taken these precautionary measures, I sent another A.1).C., 
Captain Pole Carew, to Brigadier-General Massy to direct him to try 
and find a way by which the guns could retire in case of a necessity, 
which appeared to me to be only too probable. 

The engagement had now become a question of time. If Mahomed 
Jan could close with and overwhelm o\ir small force, Kabul would be 
his; but if, by any possibility, bis advance could be retarded until 
Maepherson ^ould come up, we might hope to retain possession of 
the city. It was, therefore, to the Afghan leader's interest to press 
on, while it was to ours to delay him as long as we possibly could. 

Pole Carew presently returned with a message from Massy that the 
enemy were close upon him, and that he could not keep them in check. 
1 desired Pole Carew to go back, order Massy to retire the guns, and 
cover the movement by a charge of Cavalry. 

The charge was led by Lieutenant* Colonel Cleland and Captain 
Neville, the former of whom fell dangerously wounded; but the ground, 
terraced for irrigation purposes and intersected by nuUas, so impeded 
our Cavalry that the charge, heroic as it was, made little or no impres¬ 
sion upon the overwhelmffig numbers of the enemy, now flushed with 
the triumph of having forced our guns to retire. The effort, howevor, 
was worthy of the best traditions of our British and Indian Cavalry, 
and that it failed in its object was no fault of our gallant soldiers. To 
assist them in their extremity, 1 ordered two of Smyth-Windham’s 
four guns to halt and come into action while the other two continued 
to retire, but these had not gone far before they got into such difficult 

* Sizilbashes are Persians by nationality and Shiah Hahomedans by 
religion. They formed the vanguard of Nadir Shah’s invading army, and 
after his death a number of them settled in Kabul where they exercise 
OO&aideial^ influrnieft. 
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ground that one had to be spiked and abandoned in a water-cut, where 
Smyth-Wlndham found it when he came up after having hred a few 
rounds at the fast advancing foe. 1 now ordered Smyth-Windham to 
make for the village of Bhagwana with his three remaining guns, as 
the only chance left of saving them. This he did, and having reached 
the village, he again openecf fire from behind a low wall which enclosed 
the houses; but the ammunition being nearly expended, and the 
enemy close at hand, there was nothing for it but to limber up again 
and continue the retirement through the village. At the further side, 
however, and forming port of its defences, was a formidable obstacle in 
the shape of a ditch fully twelve feet deep, narrowing towards the 
bottom; across this Smyth-Windham tried to take his guns, and the 
leading horses had just begun to scramble up the further bank, when 
one of the wheelers stumbled and fell, with the result that the shafts 
broke and the gun stuck fast, blocking the only point at which there 
was any possibility of getting the others across. 

With a faint hope of saving the guns, 1 directed Captain Stewart- 
Mackenzie, who hod assumed command of the 9th Lancers on Oleland 
being disabled, to make a second charge, which he executed with Ute 
utmost gallantry,^ but to no purpose; and in the meanwhile Smyth- 
Windham had given the order to unhook and spike the guns. 

By this time the enemy were within a few hundred yards of Bhag- 
woiia, and the inhabitants had begun to fire at us from the roofs of 
their houses. 1 was endeavouring to help some men out of the ditch, 
when the headman of the village rushed at me with his knife, seeing 
which, a Mahomedanf of the Ist Ben 5 ^ Cavalry, who was following 
me on foot, having just had his horse shot imder him, sprang at my 
assailant, and, seizing him round the waist, threw him to the bottom 
of the ditch, thereby saving my life.| 


* Stowart-Mackenzic*R horso was shot, and fell on him, and he was ex¬ 
tricated with the greatest difficulty. 

t Mazr AU was given the order of merit for his brave action, and is now a 
f^ative officer in the regiment. 

. J Our Chaplain (Adams), who had accompanied me throughout the day, 
behaved in this particular place with conspicuous gallantry. Seeing a 
wounded man of the 9th Lancera staggering towards him, Adams dismounted, 
and tried to lift the man on to his own charger. Unfortunately, the mare, a 
very valuable animal, broke loose, and was never scon again. Adams, how¬ 
ever, managed to support the Lancer until Ite was able to make him over to 
some of his own comiades. 

Adams rajoined me in time to assist two more of the 9th who were straggling 
under their horses at the bottom of the ditch. Without a moment's hesita¬ 
tion, Adams jumped into the ditch. He was an unusually powerful man, 
and by sheer strength dragged the Lancers dear of their horses. The 




that I thought my friend the padre ooold not possibly escape. I called out 
to him to look after himself, hut ho paid no attention to my warnings until 
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Suddenly the Afghans stayed their advance for a few minutes, 
thinking, as I afterwards learnt, that our Infantry wore in the village 
—a pause which allowed many of our Cavalry who had lost their 
horses to escape.^ 

Directly we had got clear of the village the Cavalry reformed, and 
retired slowly by alternate squadrons, in a manner which excited my 
highest admiration, and reflected the greatest credit on the soldierly 
qualities of Stewart^Mackonzie and Neville. From Bhagwana, Deh-i- 
Mazang was three miles distant, and it was of vital importance to keep 
the enemy back in order to give the Highlanders from Sherpur time to 
reach the gorge. 

For a time the Afghans continued to press on as before, but after a 
while their advance gradually became slower and their numbers some¬ 
what decreased. This change in Mahomed Jan's tactics, it afterwards 
turned out, was caused by Maepherson’s advance guard coming into 
collision with the rear portion of his army; it was of the greatest 
advantage to us, as it enabled the 72nd to arrive in time to bar the 
enemy's passage through the gorge. My relief was great when I 
beheld them* headed by their eager Commander, Brow^ow, doubling 
through the gap and occupying the village of Deh-i-Mazang and the 
heights on either side. The Cavalry greeted them with hearty cheers, 
and the volleys delivered by the Highlanders from the roofs of the 
houses in the village soon chocked the Afghans, some of whom turned 
back, while others made for Indiki and the slopes of the Takht-i-Shoh, 
For a time, at any rate, their hopes of getting possession of Kabul had 
been frustrated. 

It will be remembered that the orders I sent to Maepherson on the 
10th were that he was to march very early the next morning, as Massy 
with the Horse Artillery and Cavalry would leave Aushar at 9 a.m., 


ho had pulled the almost exhausted Lancers to the top of the slippery bank. 
Adams roceivinl the Victoria Cross for his conduct on this occasion. 

* Those mon were much impeded by their long bouts and their swords 
dangling between their legs ; the sight, indeed, of Cavalry soldiei-s trying to 
defend themselves on foot without a firearm confirmed the opinion 1 had 
formed during the Mutiny, as to the desirability for the carbine being slung 
on the mairs back when going into action. Lieutcnant-Colonel Bushman 
(Colonel Cleland's successor) ciuioiisly eiioi^h hod brought with him from 
England a sling which admitted of this boiug done, and also of the carbine 
being carried in the bucket on all ordinary occasions. This pattern was 
adopted, and during the remainder of the campaign the men of the 9th 
Lancers placed their carbines on their backs whenever the enemy were 
reported to be in sight. At the same time I authorized the adoption of an 
arrangement—also brought to my notice by Colonel Bushman—by which the 
sword was fastened to the saddle instead of roimd the man's bo(^. This 
mode of wearing the sword was for some time strenuously opposed in this 
oountty* but its utility could not fail to bo recognized, ana in 1891 on order 
was issued sanctioning itb adoption by all mounted troops. 
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and that he must join him on the Arghandeh road. Macpherson did 
not make so early a start as I had intended; from one cause or another, 
he said, he was not able to leave Karez-i-Mir before eight o’clock. On 
reaching the Surkh Kotal he observed dense bodies of the enemy hurry- 
ing from the Paghman and Arghandeh directions towards £ila Kazi) 
and he pushed on, hoping to be able to deal with them individually 
before they had time to concentrate. For the hrst throe miles from 
the foot of the pass the view was obstructed by a range of hills, and 
nothing could be seen of the Horse Artillery and Cavalry; but soon 
after 10 a.xn. the booming of guns warned Macpherson that fighting 
was going on, but he could not tell whether it was Baker's or Massy's 
troops which were engaged. He was, however, not left long in doubt, 
for Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, attached to Macpherson as 
political ofiicer, and who had gone on with his advance guard, sent 
back word that he could distinguish British Cavalry charging the 
Afghans, and as Baker had only Native Cavalry with him, Macpherson 
knew at once that the action was being fought by Mossy. Suddenly 
the firing ceased, and he was informed that the enemy were advancing 
on Kabul, and that their vanguard had already reached the belt of 
orchards and enclosures, on the further fringe of which the smoke from 
o\ir guns and the charge of our Cavalry had been seen. 

Macpherson, feeling that something serious had occurred, called on 
his men to make a further effort. At 12.80 p.m., less than an hour 
after we had begun to retire, he reached the ground where the fight 
had token place. The dead bodies of our officers and men, stripped 
and horribly mutilated, proved how fierce had been the, struggle, and 
the dropping shots which came from the fortified villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and from the ravines, warned the Brigadier-General that 
some of the enemy were still in tlie neighbourhood. But these men, so 
bold in the confidence of overwhelming numbers when attacking 
Massy’s Cavalry, were not prepared to withstand Maepherson’s In¬ 
fantry ; after a brief resistance they broke and fie 4 in confusion, some 
to Indiki, but the greater number to the shelter of the hills south of 
Kilo Kazi, to which place Macpherson followed them, intending to holt 
there for the night. This 1 did not aUow him to do, for, seeing the 
heavy odds we had opposed to us, and that the enemy were already in 
possession of the Tokht-i-Shah, thus being in a position to threaten the 
Balo Hissar, I sent orders to him to fall back upon Beh-i-Mazang, 
where he arrived about 7 pan. 

Meanwhile, Maepherson's baggage, with a guard of the 6 th Gurkhas, 
commanded by Major Cook, Y.C., was att^ked by some Afghans, who 
had remained concealed in the Paghman,villages, and it would pro¬ 
bably have fallen into their hands, as the Gurkhas were enormously 
outnumbered, but for the timely arrival of four companies of the 8 rd 
^ikhs, under Major Griffiths, who had been left by Macpherson to see 
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everything safely down the pass. Cook himself was knocked over and 
stunned by a blow, while his brother in the 8rd Sikhs received a severe 
bullet-wound close to his heart. 

During the retirement from Bhagwana, Maegregor, my Chief of the 
Staff, Durand, Badcock, and one or two other staff officers, got 
separated from me and were presently overtalvon by an officer (Captain 
Gerald Martin), sent by Maepherson to tell Massy he was coming to 
his assistance as fast as his Infantry could travel; Martin informed 
Maegregor that as ho rode by I hagwana ho had come across our 
abandoned guns, and that there was no enemy anywhere near them. 
On hearing this, Maegregor retraced his steps, and, assisted by the 
staff officers with him and a few Horse Artillerymen aqd Lancers, and 
some Gurkhas of Maepherson’s baggage guard picked up on the way, 
he managed to rescue the gnus and bring them into Sherpur that night. 
They had been stripped of all tlioir movable parts, and the ammunition- 
boxes had boon emptied; otherwise they were intact, and were fit for 
use the next day. 

1 found assembled at Dch-i-Mazang Wall Mahomed and other 
Sirdars, who had been watching with considerable anxiety the issue of 
the £ght, for they knew if the Afghans succeeded in their endeavours 
to enter Kabul, all property belonging to people supposed to be friendly 
to us would be plundered and their houses destroyed. I severely 
upbraided these men for ha\ing misled me as to the strength and 
movements of Mahomed Jan's army, and with having failed to fulfil 
their engagement to keep me in communication with Baker. They 
declared they had been misinformed themselves, and were powerless in 
the matter. It was diffioalt to bolieve that this was the case, and 1 
was unwillingly forced to the conclusion that not a single Afghan 
could be trusted, however profuse he might be in his assurances of 
fidelity, and that we must depend entirely on our own resources for 
intelligenoe. 

1 waited at Deh-i-Mazang until Maepherson arrived, and thus did 
not get back to Sherpur till after dark. I was gratified on my arrival 
there to find that Hugh Gough had made every arrangement that 
could be desired for the defence of the cantonment, and that by his own 
cool and confident bearing he had kept the troops calm and steady, 
notwithstanding the untoward appearance of some fugitives from the 
field of battle, whose only too evident state of alarm might otherwise 
have caused a panic. 

For the safety of Sherpur I never for one moment had the smallest 
apprehension during that eventful day. It was, I believe, thought by 
some that if Mahomed Jan, instead of trying for the city, had made for 
the cantonment, it would have fallen into his hands; but they were 
altogether wrong, for there were a sufficient number of men within the 
walis to have prevented such a catastrophe had Mahomed Jan been in 
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a position to make an attack; but this, with Macphorson’s brigade 
immediately in hU rear, he could never have dreamt of attempting. 

The city of Kabul remained perfectly quiet while aU the excitement I 
have described was going on outside. Hills, with a few Sikhs, patrolled 
the principal streets, and even when the Afghan standard appeared on 
the Takbt‘i-Bhah there was no sign of disturbance. Nevertheless, I 
thought it would be wise to withdraw from the city; I could not tell 
how long the people would remain weU disposed, or whether they 
would assist us to keep the enemy out. I therefore directed Hills 0 
come away and make over his charge to an influential Rizilbash named 
Futteh Khan. I also telegraphed to General llright at Jalalabad to 
reinforce Gandarnak by a sufheiont number of troops to hold that post 
in case it should be necessary to order Brigadier-General Charles 
Gough, who was then occupying it, to move his brigade nearer to Kabul; 
for I felt sure that, unless I could succeed in driving Mahomed Jan 
out of the neighbourhood of Kabul, excitement would certainly spread 
along my line of communication. I concluded my message to Bright 
thus: * If the wire should be cut, consider it a bad sign, and push on to 
Gandarnak, sending Gough's Brigade towards Kabul.’ 

I could not help feeling somewhat depressed at the turn things had 
taken. I had no news from Baker, and we had undoubtedly suflered 
a reverse, which I knew only too well would give confldenoe to the 
Afghans, who, from the footing they had now gained on the heights 
above Kabul, threatened the Bala Hissar, which place, stored as it 
was with powder and other material of war, I had found it necessary 
to continue to occupy. Nevertheless, reviewing the incidents of the 
11th Peoember, as I have frequently done since, with all the con¬ 
comitant oircumstances deeply impressed on my memory, 1 have 
foiled to discover that any disposition of my force different from that 
I made could have had better results, or that what did occur could 
have been averted by greater forethought or more careful calculation 
on my part. Two deviations from my programme (wliich probably at 
the time appeared unimportant to the Commanders in question) were 
the principal factors in bringing about the unfortunate occurrences of 
that day. Had Maopherson marched at 7 a.m. instead of 8, and had 
Massy followed the route I had arranged for him to take, Mahomed 
Jan must have fallen into the trap I had prepared for him. 

Our casualties on tho 11th were—kiUed, 4 British olhoers, 16 British 
and 9 Native rank and file; wounded, 4 British officers, 1 Native 
officer, 20 British and 10 Native rank and file. 
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CHAPTER LVI. ^ 

On the Tnomin^? of the 12th I was cheered by hearing that the Guides 
had arrived during the night under the command of Colonel F. Jenkins 
—a most welcome reinforcement, for I know how thoroughly to be 
depended upon was every man in that distinguished corps. 

The first thing now to be done was to endeavour to drive the Afghans 
from the crest of the Takht-i-Shah; and 1 directed Maepherson, as 
soon as his men had breakfasted, to attack the position from Dehd- 
Mazang. Just then ray mind was considerably relieved by a heliogrom 
from Baker informing me that he was on his way Ipack to ICabul. 
The message was despatched from near Kila Kazi, within four miles of 
which place Baker had encamped on the afternoon of the previous day. 

Maepherson deputed the task of trying to dislodge the enemy to 
Lieutenant Colonel Money, of the 3rd Sikhs, with a detachment con¬ 
sisting of 2 Mountain guns and 560 British and Native Infantry. 

It was a most formidable position to attack. The slopes leading up 
to it were covered with huge masses of jagged rock, intersected by 
perpendicular clitfs, and its natural great slrength was increased by 
breastworks, and stockades thrown up at diETerent points. 

After a gallant and persistent attempt had been made, I ordered the 
assault to be deferred; for I perceived that the enemy were being 
reinforced from their rear, and to ensure success without great loss, it 
would be necessary to attack them in rear as well as in the front. The 
arrival of Baker's brigade made it possible to do this. I therefore 
ordered Maepherson to hold the ground of which he had gained posses¬ 
sion until B^er could co-operate with him next morning from the Beni 
Hissar side. 

During the night Mahomed Jan, who had been joined by several 
thousands from Logar and Wardak, occupied the villages situated 
between Beni Hissar and the Bala Hissar and along the sang-u 
natviahta road. Baker, who started at 8 a.m. on the 18th,* had, 
therefore, in the first place, to .gain the high ground above these 
villages, and, while holding the point over-looking Beni Hissar, to 
wheel to his right and move towards the Takht-i-Shah. 

When he had proceeded some little distance, his advance guard 
reported that large bodies of the enemy were moving up the slope of 
the ridge from the villages near Beni Hissar. To check this movement, 
and prevent the already very difficult Afghan position being still further 
strengthened, Major White, who was in command of the leading 

I 

* His force consisted of 4 guns, Field Artillery; 4 Mountain guns ; 
1 flouadron 9th Lancors ; 5th Punjab Cavalry; 6 coiniMWiies 92nd High¬ 
landers ; 7 companies Guides ; and 800 3rd Sikhs ; and subsequently it was 
strengthened by 150 of the 5th Punjab Infantry. 
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portion of the attacking party, turned and made for the nearest point 
on the ridge. It was now a race between the Highlanders and the 
Afghans as to who should gain the crest of the ridge first. The 
Artillery came into action at a range of 1,200 yards, and under cover 
of their fire the 92nd, supported by the Guides, rushed up the steep 
slopes. They were met by a furious onslaught, and a desperate confiict 
took place. The leading officer, Lieutenant Forbes, a lad of gret^t 
promise, was killed, and Colour-Sergeant Drummond fell by his side. 
For a moment even the brave Highlanders were staggered by the 
numbers and fury of their antagonists, but only for a moment. Lieu¬ 
tenant Dick Cunyngham* sprang forward to cheer them on, and confi¬ 
dence was restored. With a wild shout the Highlanders threw them¬ 
selves on the Afghans, and quickly succeeded in driving them down 
the farther side of the ridge. 

By this successful movement the enemy’s line was cut in two, and 
while the Cavalry and a party of the Brd Sikhs prevented their rallying 
in the direction of Beni Hlssar, the 92nd and Guides, protected by the 
Mountain guns, which had been got on to the ridge, and the Field 
Artillery from below, advanced towards the Takht-i-Shah, The 
Afghans disputed every inch of the way, but by 11.30 a.m. White’s 
men had reached the foot of the craggy eminence which formed the 
enemy’s main position. They were here joined by some of the 72n(l 
Highlanders, 8rd Sikhs, and 5th Gurkhas, under tho command of 
Lieutenant'Colonel Money, who had fought their way from the upper 
Bala Hissar. 

A brilliant charge by the combined troops now took place, the two 
Highlands corps vying with each other for tho honour of reaching the 
summit first. It fell to the 72nd, Colour-Sergeant Yulef of that 
regiment being the fofemost man on the top. The enemy made a 
most determined stand, and it was only after a sovere struggle and 
heavy loss that they were driven off the heights. 

From my position at Sherpur I had the satisfaction of witnessing 
this success. This satisfaction, however, was short-lived, for almost 
immediately I received a report from the city that the inhabitants had 
joined the tribesmen, and that the cantonment was being threatened; 
indeed, I could see large bodies of armed men emerging from the city 
and moving towards Siah Sang, whence the road between the Bala 
Hissar and Sherpur would be commanded. * 

Having only too evidently lost control over the city, the value of 
Deh-i-Mazang was gone, so I ordered Maepherson to abandon it and 
move to the Shahr-i-Darwaza heights, taking with him six oompanies 
of the 67th Foot for the protection of the Bala Hissar, t6 which it wae 

* Dick Onnyngham received the Victoria CVosa for conspicuous gallantry 
and coolness on this occasion. 

i t This gallant non-cotnmissioned officer was killed the following day. 
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desirable to hold on as long as possible. The remainder ot his troops 
I ordered to be sent to Sherpnr. To Baker I signalled to leave a party 
on the Takht-i-Shah under Lieutenant-Colonel Money, and to move 
himself towards the cantonment with the rest of his troops, driving 
the enemy oflf the Siah Sang on the way. 

But from his point of vantage on the heights Baker could see, what 
I could not, that the Afghans had occupied two strongly fortified 
villages between Siah Sang and the Bala Hissar, from which it was 
necessary to dislodge them in the first instance, and for this service he 
detached the 6th Punjab Infantry and a battery of Artillery. It was 
carried out in a masterly manner by Major Pratt, who soon gained 
possession of one village. Tlie other, however, was resolutely held, 
and the Artillery failing to oITect a breach, the gates were set on fire; 
but even then a satisfactory opening was not made, and the place was 
eventually captured by means of scaling-ladders hastily made of poles 
tied together with the Native soldiers’ turbans. 

Baker was now able to turn his attention to Siah Sang, so I de¬ 
spatched the Cavalry under Massy, to act with him when a signal 
success was achieved. The enemy fought stubbornly, but wore at last 
driven off. The 5th Punjab Cavalry, led by Lieutenant • Colonel 
Williams and Major Hammond, greatly distinguished themselves, and 
a grand charge was made by the Guidos and 9th Lancers, in which 
Captain Butson, of the latter regiment, was killed, also the troop 
Sergeant-Major and 3 men; and Captain Chisholme,* Lieutenant 
Trower, and 8 men were wounded. 

This ended the operations on the 13th. Our losses during the day 
were: killed, 2 British officers and 12 men; wounded, 2 British officers 
and 48 men, British and Native. 

I was in great hopes that our sucoesBes and the heavy losses the 
enemy had sustained would result in the breaking up of the combina¬ 
tion against us; but in case these hopes should not be realized, I 
decided to do away with some of the smaller posts on the line of com¬ 
munication, and order up more troops. Accordingly, I telegraphed to 
General Bright to send on Charles Gough’s brigade, and I directed the 
detachment at Butkhak to return to Kabul, and that at Soh Baba to 
fall back^on Lataband. Having great confidence in its Commander, 
Colonel Hudson, 1 determined to hold on to Lataband for a time, 
though by so doing the numbers I might otherwise have had at 
Shorpur were considerably diminished. Lataband was the most im¬ 
portant link in the chain of communication between Kabul and Jala¬ 
labad; it was in direct heliographic connexion with Kabul; it had 
sufficient ammunition and supplies to last over the date on which 
Gough should arrive at Sherpur, and its being held would be a check 

* Notwithstanding that his wound was most severe, Captain Chisholme 
remained in the Baddie, and brought the regiment out of action. 
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on the Ghilzels, and prevent his encountering any serious opposition. 
At the same time, I could not disguise from myself that there was a 
certain amount of risk attached to leaving so small a garrison in this 
somewhat isolated position. 

The night of the ISth passed quietly, but when day dawned on the 
14th crowds of armed men, with numerous standards, could be seen 
occupying a hill on the Kobistan road; and as day advanced they 
proceeded in vast numbers to the Asmai heights, w'liere they were 
joined by 8Wfu*ms from the city and tlie Ghardeh valley. It thne 
became apparent that the combination was much more formidable 
than I had imagined, and that the iiumbors of the enemy now in 
opposition to us were far greater than 1 had dreamt was possible. 
l*^oiled in their attempt to close in upon us from the south and w'^est, 
the tribesmen had concentrated to the noHh, and it was evident they 
were preparing to deliver an attack in great strength from that quarter. 
I quickly decided to drive the enemy off the Asmai heights, to cut 
their oominunication with Kohistan, and to operate towards the north, 
much as 1 had operated the previous day to the south of Slicrpur. 

At 9 a.in. I despatched llrigadier General Baker to the eastern slope 
of the Asmai range with the follomng troops; 4 guns, Field Artillery; 
4 guns, Mountain Artillery; 14th Bengal Lancers; 72nd Highlanders 
(192 rifles); 92nd Highlanders (100 rifles); Guides Infantry (460 
rifles); and 6th Punjab Infantry (470 rifles). 

Covered by the fire of his Artillery, Baker seized the conical hill 
wdiich formed tho northern boundary of the Aliabad Kotal, thus 
placing himself on the enemy's line of communication, and prevent¬ 
ing them from being reinforced. He then proceeded to attack the 
Asmai heights, leaving 2 Mountain guns, 64 men of the 72nd, and 
60 Guides, under tho command of lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Clarke, 
to hold the hill. 

To aid Baker in his difficult task, I brought four gun.s into action 
near the north-west comer of the cantonment, and I signalled to Mac- 
pherson to give him every possible assistance. Maepherson at once 
sent the 67th across the Kabul river to threaten the enemy’s left rear; 
while the marksmen of the regiment and the Mountain guns opened 
fire from the northern slope of the Bala Hissar heights. 

Tho enemy fought with the gieatest obstinacy, but eventually our 
troops reached the top of the hill, where, on the highest point, a 
number of ghazis had taken their stand, determined to seU their lives 
dearly. 

All this I eagerly watched from my place of observation. There 
M'as a fierce struggle, and then, to my intense relief, I saw our men on 
the topmost pinnacle, and 1 knew the position was gained.'^ 

* Lance-Corporal Geoige Sellar, of the 72nd Highlanders, was givra the 
Victoria Cross for gallant^ on this oooasion. 
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It was now a little past noon, and I was becoming anxious about the 
party left on the conical hill, as Maepherson had heliographed that 
very large bodies of Afghans were moving nortliwards from Indiki, 
with the intention, apparently, of effecting a junction with the tribes¬ 
men who were occupying the hills in the Kohistan direction. I thcroforo 
signalled to Baker to leave the 67th in charge of the Asmai heights, 
and himself return to the lower ridge, giving him my reasons. 

Baker at once despatched a detachment of the 5th Punjab Infantry, 
under Captain Ilall, to reinforce Clarke, who T could see might soon 
be hard pressed, and I sent 200 riilos of the 3rd Siklis (the only troops 
available at the moment) to his assistance. 

I watched what was ^oking place on the conical hill througli my 
telescope, and was startled to perceive that the cuemy w(T 9 , unnoticed 
by him, creeping close up to Clarke's position. 1 could just see a long 
Afghan knife appear above the ridge, steadily mounting higher and 
higher, the bearer of which was being concealed by the contour of the 
hill, and I knew it was only one of the many weapons which w^erc 
being carried by our enemies to the attack. The reinforeements were 
still some distance off, and my heart sank within me, for I felt 
convinced that after our recent victories the Afghans would never 
venture to cross the open and attack British soldiers unless an 
overwhelming superiority of numbers made success appear to them a 
certainty. Next I heard the boom of guns and the rattle of musketry, 
and a minute or two later (which, in my anxiety, seemed on eternity 
to me), I only too plainly saw our men retreating down the hill, 
closely followed by the enemy. The retirement was being conducted 
steadily and slowly, but from that moment I realized, what is hard for 
a British soldier, how much harder for a British commander, to realize, 
that we were over-matched, and that we could not hold our ground. 

Clarke,*' as well as every man with him, fought splendidly; the 
Afghans by force of numbers alone made themselves masters of the 
position and captured two gims.f 

* Clarke never recovered the loss of this i>ost. He and I had been cadets 
together at Sandhurst, and 1 often visited him while he was in hospital at 
Shorpur. He was apparently suffering from no disease, but gradually faded 
away, aud died not long after he reached India. 

t General Baker, in liis despatch, stated that ‘No blame for the loss of 
these guns is in any way to be atteebed to the officers and men of No. 2 
Mountain Batteiy. . . . Every credit is due to Captain Swinlcy, Iho late 
Lieutenant Montanaro, and Lieutenant Liddell, and the several Native 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men composing the gun dctaclimeuts, 
for the gallant manner in which they stood to their guns to tlie last, and it 
was only on the sudden rush of this overwhelming force of the enemy that 
they had to retire with the loss of two guns.* 

Of the men composing the gun detachments, one was killed and six 
wounded, and Surgeon-Major Jo^iia Duke was specially mentioned for his 
attention to the wounded under heavy tire. 
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While all that I have described was poing on, the enemy began to 
collect again on Siah Sang, and to make their way round the eastern 
flank of the cantonment towards Kohistan. 

1 had sent orders in the morning to Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, 
who was quartered with his regiment (the 5th Punjab Cavalry) in the 
King's Garden, between Sherpnr and the city, to be on the look-out, 
and not to allow any of tho enemy to pass in that direction. About 
1 p.m. some 400 Afghans were observed moving along the left bank of 
the river: these were mot by Captain Vousden of the same rogunent, 
who with one troop was employed in reconnoitring; ho most gallantly 
charged in amongst them with only twelve of his men, tho remainder 
being offoctually stopped by a lieavy fire opened upon them from 
behind a low wall. Vousdon succeeded in dispersing these heavy 
odds, and in indicting severe loss upon them—a very brilliant service, 
for which he received the Victoria Cross. 

My object throughout these operations had been, as I hope T have 
made clear, to brook up the combination by dealing W'ith the enemy in 
detail, and preventing them getting possession of the city and tlie Bala 
Hissar. 

Up till noon on the 14th I had no idea of the extraordinary numbers 
they were able to bring together, and 1 had no reason to believe that 
it would bo possible for them to cope with disciplined troops; but the 
manner in which the conical hill h»bd been retaken gave me a more 
correct idea of their strength and d^rmination, and shook my con¬ 
fidence in the ability of my compar^ively small force to resist the 
ever-increasing hordes, on ground which gave every advantage to 
numerical superiority. It was a bitter thought that it might be my 
duty to retire for a time within the defences of Sherpub, a measure 
which would involve the abandonment of the city and the Bala Hissar, 
and which 1 know, moreover, would give heart to the tribesmen. 

1 had to decide at once on tho course I ought to pursue, for, if I 
continued to act on the defensive, food and ammunition must be sent 
before dark to Maephorson's brigade, occupying the hills above the city, 
and arrangements must be made for Baker's retention of the Asmai 
heights. 1 heliographod to Maepherson to inquire the direction in 
which the enemy were moving, and whether their numbers were still 
increasing. He replied that large masses were steadily advancing from 
north, Boutli, and west, and that their numbers were momentarily 
becoming greater, to which the young officer in charge of the signalling 
station added, ^ The crowds of Afghans in the Chardeh valley remind 
me of Epsom on the Derby day.' 

This decided me; I determined to withdraw from all isolatcfd 
positions, and concentrate my force at Sherpur, thereby securing the 
safety of the cantonment and avoiding what had now become a u^ees 
sacrifice of life. 1 only tqo thoroughly recognised the evils of the 
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measure, but I considered that no other course would be justifiable, 
and tliat I must act for the present entirely on tlie defensive, and 
wait until the growing confidence of the enemx should afford me a 
favourable opportunity for attacking them, or until roinforceiuents 
could arrive. 

The inevitable order reached the two Generals at 2 p.m., and the 
retirement was begun at once. The Afghans speedily discovered the 
retrograde movement, and no sooner had each post in its turn been 
evacuated than it was occupied by the enemy, who pressed our troops 
the wliole way back to the cantonment. There was hand-tO'hand 
fighting, ivnd many splendid acts of courage were performed, Major 
Hammond, of the Guides, earning the Victoria (Voss; but throughout 
there was no hurry or confusion, all was conducted with admirable 
coolness and skill, and shortly after dark the troops and bfiggagc wore 
safe inside Sherpur. That night the Afghans occupied the city and 
the Bala Hissar. 

It is comparatively easy for a small body of well-trained soldiers, 
such as those of which the army in India is composed, U) act on the 
offensive against Asiatics, however powerful they may be in point of 
numbers. There » something in the determined advance of a compact, 
disciplined body of troops which they can seldom resist. But a retire- 
meat is a different matter. They become full of confidence and valour 
the moment they see any signs of their opponents being unable to 
resist them, and if there is tl^ siiiallest symptom of unsteadiness, 
wavering, or confusion, a disaster is certain to occur. It may be 
imagined, therefore, with what Intense anxiety I watched for hours the 
withdrawal. The ground was all in favour of the Afghans, who, un¬ 
impeded by impodimenhi of any kind, swarmed down upon the more 
handful of men retreating before them, shouting cries of victory and 
brandlsliing their long knives; but our brave men, inspired by the 
undaunted bearing of their officers, w'ere absolutely steady. I'hcy 
took up position after position with perfect coolness ; every movement 
was carried out with as much precisian as if they were manoeuvring on 
on ordinary field-day; and the killed and wounded were brought away 
without the slightest hurry or confusion. In fact, the whole of the 
hazardous operation was most successfully and admirably carried out; 
and as each regiment and detachment filed through the Head-Quarters 
gateway 1 was able to offer my warm congratulations and heartfelt 
thardcs to my gallant comrades. 

Our losses during the day were : 19 killed, including Captain Spens 
and Lieutenant Gaisford, 7^d Highlanders, and SB wounded, amongst 
whom were Captain Gordon, 92nd Highlanders, Lieutenant Egerton, 
72Dd Highlanders, and Captain Battye, of tho Guides.^ 

* Hie same officer who so gallantly met bis death during the recent Chitral 
campaign, while commanding the regimeut of which he was so justly proud. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

The moment the f^ates were closed I telegraphed the result of the day’s 
operations to the Viceroy and Cominander-in-Chief, for I knew that the 
enemy’s first thought would be to stop communication with India by 
cutting the telegraph-wires. I reported that I had ordered Brigadier- 
General Charles Gough’s brigade to push on from Gandamak as fast 
as possible; and I recommended that General Bright should have more 
troops sent up to him, to allow of his keeping open the route to Kabul, 
and of his reinforcing me should I find it impossible to clear the 
country with the force at my disposal. It was a satisfaction to be able 
to assure the authorities hi these, to me, otherwise painful telegrams, 
that there was no cause fur anxiety as to the safety of the troops; that 
suflScient supplies for men were stored in Sherpur for nearly four 
months, and for animals for six weeks; that there was abundance of 
firewood, medicines, and hospital comforts, and sufiicient ammunition 
both for guns and rifles to admit of an active resistance being carried 
on for between three and four months. 

It was fortunate there was no lack of provisions, for our numbers 
were considerably increased by the presence of Wall Mahomed Khan 
and many other Sirdars, who begged for shelter in Sherpur, on the plea 
that their lives would not be safe were they to return to the city. They 
were far from being welcome guests, for I could not trust them; 
ostensibly, however, they were our friends, and I could not refuse 
their petition. I therefore admitted them, on condition that each 
Sirdar should only be accompanied by a specified number of followers. 

The stormy occurrences of the 14th were succeeded by a period of 
comparative calm, during which the entrenchments were strengthened, 
and the heavy guns found in the Kabul arsenal were prepared for 
service. 

The great drawback to Sherpur, as I have already mentioned, was 
its extent and the impossibility of reducing the line of defences owing 
to the length of the Bimaru ridge. The cantonment was in the form 
of a parallelogram, with the Bimaru heights running along, and pro¬ 
tecting, the northern side. Between this range and the hills, which 
form the southern boundary of Kohistan, lay a lake, or rather jhil, a 
barrier between which and the commanding Bimaru ridge no enemy 
would dare to advance. 

The massive wall on the south and west faces was twenty feet high, 
covered at a distance of thirty feet by a lower wall fifteen feet high; 
the southern wall was pierced at intervals of about 700 yards by gate- 

and in which two bravo hrothers had been killed before liim—Quinton at 
Belhi, and Wigram during the first phase of the Afghan war. 
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ways, three in number, protected by lofty circular bastions, and be¬ 
tween these and at the four corners were a series of low bastions 
which pave an admirable flanking fire. The wall on the western flank 
was of similar construction, but had been considerably damaged at the 
northern end, evidently by an explosion of gunpowder. 

The weak part of our defence was on the eastern face, where the 
wall, which had never been completed, w'as only seven foot high, and 
did not extend for more than 700 yards from the south-east corner; the 
line then ran to the north-west, and, skirting the village of Ihniai’u, 
ended at the foot of the ridge. 

From this description it will be seen that, though the porhnetor* of 
Sherpur was rather too large for a force of 7,000 effective men to de¬ 
fend, its powers of resistance, both natural and artificial, wore consider¬ 
able. It was absolutely necessary to hold the Bimaru ridge for its 
entire length; to have given up any part of it would have b(*cn to 
repeat the mistake which proved so disastrous to Elphinstonc’s army 
in 1841. In fact, the Bimaru heights were at once the strength and 
the weakness of the position. Ho long as wo could huld^o heights we 
were safe from attack from the north; hut if we had been forced, 
either from the weakness of our own garrison, or from any other chuho, 
to relinquish the comm.and of this natural barrier, the whole of the 
cantonment must have lain open to the enemy, and must forthwith 
have become untenable. 

The question of how Sherpur could best be defended had been care¬ 
fully considered by a committee, f assembled by my orders soon after 
our arrival in Kabul; and a scheme had been drawm up detailing the 
measures which should be adopted in case of attack. 

On tho recommendation 0 ! this committee six towers had been con¬ 
structed on tho Bimaru heights, and shelter trenches and gunpits made 
at the points where Infantry ;ind Artillery Ore could bo used with tho 
greatest advantage. These trenches were now deepened and pro¬ 
longed, so as to form one continuous line of defence, protected by an 
abattis ; and the defences iii the depression between the heights were 
so arranged that Are could be brought to bear on an enemy advancing 
from the north. To strengthen the north-east corner, a battery was 
throwm up on the slope of the ridge, which was connected with the 
tower above and the village below. The village itself w’as loop-holed, 
the outlying buildings to the front made defensible, and th<r open space 
to the north-east secured by abattis and wire entanglements. The 
Nati^'e Field Hospital was strengthened in like manner, and sand-bag 
parapets w^ere piled upon tlio roof, which was somewhat exposed. 

* Four and a half miles. 

f Tho committee consisted of Brigadier-General T. I). Baker, Lieutenant 
(Monel M. Perkins, commanding Royal Engineers, and Lienfenant-Coloncl 
B. Gordon, commanding Royal Artillery. 
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fho unfiniflbed wall on the eaetem face was raised by logs of wood, 
and abattis and wire entanglement were {daced in front. In the open 
Bpao^ lyi^ between the Bimarn ridge and the north-west circnlar 
basdon, a defence on the laager system wae constructed out of gon- 
carriagea and limbers captured from Ihe enemy; while the village of 
Ghulam Hasan Khan, which formed an excellent flanking defence 
along the northern and western faces, was hold as an independent 
post. 

I divided the whole of the defences into Hvo sections, under the 
BUpeiintendenoe of five different commanders: Brigadior-General Mao- 
pherson, Colonel Jenkins, Brigadier - General Hugh Gough, Major- 
General Hills, and Colonel Brownlow. Brigadier-General Massy was 
given the centre of the cantonment, where were collected the forage 
and firewood; and Brigadier-General Baker commanded the reserve, 
which was formed up at the depression in the Bimaru heights men¬ 
tioned above, that he might be able to move rapidly to either end of the 
ridge, the weakest pomts in our defences. 

llie several,sections were connected with each other and with my 
Head-Quarters by a telegraph-wire, and Msual signalling was established 
at all important points. 

In my arrangements for the defence of Sherpur I relied to a great 
extent on the adrice of my accomplished Chief Engineer, Colonel 
iEneas Perkins, and it was mainly owing to him, snd to the exertions 
of his competent staff, that the work was earned on as rapidly and 
satisfactorily as it was. 

Baring these days of preparation the enemy remained comparatively 
inactive, bemg ohieliy employed m looting the city and emptying the 
Amir's arsenal. The gunpowder had been destroyed as fa!r as possible; 
but a great deal still remained, and many tons of it were carried off by 
the anuy of Mahomed Jan, who had now become the practical leader 
of the Afghan combination, and had lately proclaimed Yakub Khan's 
eldest son, Musa Khan, Amir. 

On the afternoon of the 16th X received the welcome news that 
Colonel Hudson had successfully resisted an attack on his poeition by 
the Ghilxaia—^welcome because I could now feel assured that Bataband 
could be depended upon to hold its own. 

For the next five days nothing of much importance was done on 
aitiier side. The enemy took up positions daily in the neighbouring 
fmie end gardens, causing a few eosualtieB, and some of our troops 
moved oat to dislodge them from those places from which they could 
specially atmoy ue. I destroyed some of the forte, and removed other 
cover in ihe immediate vicinity of the waUa; but I did not undertake 
aaay large eortiee, for to have attempted to drive the enemy out of the 
outiyhig posta, which X could not then have held, would have been a 
f iwtlaaa waste of atrength. 




THE LAAGER AND ABATTIS XORTH-WEST COllXER, SHERPUR. DECEMBER 23. Is7 

Frow o i‘tfvf>-‘fr‘tph h-t J. Hvrl-'. 
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My chief trouble at this tune uas the presence of the Afghan Sirdars 
within tVe oantomnent I had good ren^on to behe\e that some of 
them, though full of protestations of friendship) had lieen in 
munioation with Mahomed Jan, the high-piiest Munhk i-Alom and 
other Afghan leaders, so that I felt sitio that neither tlioy nor their 
followers were to be depended upon. I was also somewhat anuous 
about the Pathan soldiers m our ranks a feeling n hi< li I was unwilling 
to acknowledge eien to myself for they had Intherto behdt^ed with 
marked loYa]t%, and done splendid seri ico, but they were now being 
exposed to a most severe trial, in th it the> were, as I know, being oon* 
(ttantly appealed to by thoir co lehgionists to join m the jahatl agamst 
us, and bitterly reproached for bai ving then iniidel lua tore. Whether 
tliev would bo strong enough to resist such appo ils, it was iniposbible 
to toll, but it would have been must unwise, as well as most pamful to 
me, to show the Klightest suspicion ot these fine boldiers. It happened 
that the Corps of Guides and 5th I’unjab Infantry, which bad of all 
regiments the largest number of Mahomedans amonght them, were 
located at the two extremitus of the Buiiaru range, the points luobt 
likely to be attacked, to have made any change ui the disposition 
would have been to sliow that they were suspected, so I ddermined 
(after taking their eoinmanduig oihcciH, Colonels Jenkins and 
McC^ueen, mto my ronhdeme) to leave them wheio ilie^ were, and 
merely to strengthen each post by a couple of ootupamus of High¬ 
landers. 

1 was also considerably exercised about the safety of the largo stacks 
of firewood, gram, and forage, for if anything had happened to them 
we could not have continued to hold bhoi pur. There were not enough 
British soldiers to furmsh guards for these stocks, so T was obhged to 
haie them watched for a time by ofiicers, an oppoitunc fall of snow, 
however, on the night of the 18th, rendered mcondianbiu impossible. 

One other extremely unpleasant precaution 1 felt it my duty to take 
was the placing of Daud hhah, Takub Khan's Commander in Chief, 
under arrest I hked the man, and he had mixed freely with us all for 
more than two months. He was not, however, absolutely above 
suspicion * some of his near relatives were the most promment amongst 
our enttnies; and I had been struck by a change in his manner 
towards me ol late. In trustmg him to the extent 1 had done, 1 acted 
agamst Ihe opinion ol almost everyone about me, and now that I had 
a doubt knyidf, 1 felt I was not jnctified m leaving him at liberty, for 
if he were disposed to make use of his opportomties to our disadvan¬ 
tage, hia unrestrained freedom of moveme^ and obBer\ ation would be 
certainly a aouroe of great danger. ^ 

For three or four days cloudy weather prevented heliograph com¬ 
munication vHth Lataband, and messengers sent by Hudson had failed 
to reach Sheepar, so that we were without any news from the outer 
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world; but on the afternoon of the IBth F received a letter from 
Brigadier-General Charles Gough, conveying the disappointing intelli¬ 
gence that lie had only got as far as Jagdalak, twenty-one miles from 
Gandamak, and that he did not consider himself strong enough to 
advance on Kabul. 

Gough no doubt felt himself in an awkward position. The lino to 
his rear was weakly held, the telegraph-wire on both sides of him was 
cut, his rear guard had been attacked near Jagdalak. there was a con- 
sidorablo collection of men on the hills to his front, and, as he reported, 
♦the whole country was up.* Moreover, Major-General Bright, under 
whom Gough was immediately serving, shared his opinion that it 
would be wiser for him to wait until roinforceiuents came up from the 
roar. 

Gough, however, had with him 4 Mountain guns and 125 Artilioryinon, 
73 Sappers and Miners, 222 Kativo Cavalry, 487 Britisli Infantry, and 
474 Gurkhas; in all, 1,381 men, besides 30 officers-~not a very large 
force, but composed of excellent material, and large enough, I con¬ 
sidered, augr. 3ntcd, as it would be, by the Lataband detachment, to 
move safely on Kabul. T had no hesitation, then'foro, in sending 
Gough peremptory orders to advanco without delay, thtis relieving him 
of all responsibility in the event of anything unexpected occurring. 

Hudson, at Lataband, os has already been recorded, was only 
victualled until the 23rd, before which date I had calculated tliat 
Gough would auroly have relieved the garrison and brought the troops 
away. But now all was uncertain, and it w'as incumbent upon me to 
send them food. The difficulty as to liow to get supplies to Lataband 
was solved by some Hazaras, who had been working in our camp for 
several weeks, volunteering to convey what was necessary, and it was 
arranged that the provisions should be sent with two parties, one on 
the 19ih, the other on the 20th. The first got through safely, but the 
second almost entirely fell into the hands of the enemy. 

On the 21st a holiogrom from Hudson informed me that Gough’s 
brigade was expected the next day; but as it had been found necessary 
to drop his Cavalry at the several posts he passed on the way for their 
better protection, I deemed it expedient to send him tlie 12th Bengal 
Cavalry, for he had to pass through some fairly open country near 
Butkhak, where they might possibly be of use to him. Accordingly, 
they started at 3 a.m. on the 22nd, with instructions to halt at 
Butkhak should that post be unoccupied, otherwise to push on to 
Lataband. 

Finding the former place in possession of the Afghans, Majoi 
Green, who was in cominaffid of the regiment, made for the further 
post, where he arrived with the loss of only three men Inllcd and 
three wounded. 

It was not easy to get reliable information as to the movements or 
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intentions of the enemy wliilo we were surrounded in Sherpur; but 
from spies who manage d to pass to and from the city under cover of 
night, 1 gathered that plans were being made to attack us. 

It was not, however, until the 21 st that there were any very great 
signs of Cbctivity. On that and the following day the several posts to 
the east of the cantonment were occupied preparatory to an attack 
from that quarter; and I was told that numbers of scaling-ladders 
wore being constructed. This looked like business. Next, information 
was brought in that, in all the mosques, mullas were making frantic 
appeals to the people to unite in one final eilort to exterminate the 
infidel; and that the aged Mnshk-i-Alam was doing all in his power to 
fan the flame of fanaticism, promising to light with his own hand at 
daw'll on the 2ord (the last day of the MoliarraWy when religious 
:*xall.:iiion amongst Mahornrdans is at its lipight)tho beacon-fire which 
was to be the signal for assault. 

The night of the 22nd was undisturbed, save by the songs and cries 
of the Afghans outside the walls, but just before day the fiaiues of the 
signal-fire, shooting upw’ords from the topmost crag ^f the Asmai 
range, were painly to be seen, follow’od on the instant by a burst of 
firing. 

Our troops were already under arms and at their posts, waiting for 
the assault, which commenced witli heavy firing against the caBtern 
and southern faces. Tlie nioKt determined attack w'as directed against 
the two sections commiuidcd by Brigadicr-Oeneral Hugh Gough and 
Colonel Jenkins, wdio by their able disposilionK proved themselves 
worthy of the confidence J had reposed in them. 

It was too dark at first to see anything in front of the walls, and 
orders were given to reserve fire imtil the advancing masses of the 
assailants could bo clearly made out. Gough's Mountain guns, under 
Lieutenant Shirres, then fired Rtar-shclls, which disclosed the 
attacking force up to a thousand yards off. The 28th Punjab 
Infantry were the first to open fire; then the Guides, the 67th and 
92nd, each in their turn, greeted by their volleys the ghazis w)jo 
approached close to the walls. Guns from every battery opened on 
the foe moving forward to the attack, and from 7 to 10 a.m. the fight 
was carried on. liepeated attempts were made to scale the south¬ 
eastern wall, and many times the enemy got up as far as the abattis, 
but were repulsed, heaps of dead marking the spots where these 
attempts had been most persistent.^ 

* A curious exemplification of the passive courage and indifference to 
danger of some Natives was the behaviour of an old Mahomedan servant of 
mine. At this juncture, just at the time when the fight was hottest, aud I 
was receiving reports every few seconds from the officers commanding the 
several posts, Eli Bux (a brother of the man who had been with me through^mt 
the Mutiny) whispered in my ear that mv bath was ready. He was quite 
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Soon after 10 a.m. there wa^ a slight lull in the fighting, lofullng us 
to bolievo that the Afghans were recoiling before the breochlpaders. 
An hour later, however, the assault grow hot as over, and finding we 
could not drive the enemy bock by any fire which could be brought 
against thorn from the defonces, I resolved to attack them in -fiank. 
Accordingly, I directed Major Crastor, with four b'icld Artillery guns, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Williams, with the 5th Punjab Cavalry, to 
move out ov^r the hollow in the Bimaru range and open fire on a 
body of tlie enemy collected in and around the village of ICuija Eila. 
This fire had the desired eflect; the Afghans wavered and broke. 

Prom that moment the attacking force appeared to lose heart, the 
assault was no longer prosecuted with the same vigour, and by 1 p.m. 
it had ceased altogether, and the enemy wore in full flight. 

This was the Cavalry’s opportunity. I ordered Mossy to follow in 
pursuit with every available man, and before nightfall all the open 
ground in the neighbourhood of Sherpur was cleared of the enemy. 
Simultaneously with the movement of the Cavalry, a party was 
despatched to* destroy some villages near the southern wall which had 
caused us much trouble, • and whence it was necessary the eneniy 
should be driven, to facilitate the entrance of Brigadier-Gendted 
Charles Gough the next day, for that officer had arrived with his 
brigade within about six miles of Sherpur, where I could see his tents, 
and gathered from the fact of bis pitching them tliat he meant to halt 
there for the night. The villages w'cre found to be occupied by gkaniSf 
who refused to surrender, preferring to remain and perish in “the 
buildings, which were then blown up. Two gallant Knginee): officers 
(Captain Dundas, Y.C., and Lieutenant C. Nugent) were most unfor¬ 
tunately killed in carrying out this duty. 

The relief I felt when 1 had gathered my force inside the walls of 
Sherpur on the evening of the 14th December was small compared to 
thftt which 1 experienced on the morning of the 24th, when 1 realized 
that not only had the assault been abandoned, but that the great 
tribal combination had dissolved, and that not a man of the many 
thouBands who had been opposed to us the previous day remained in 
any of the villages, or on the surrounding hills. It was difficult to 
form an accurate estimate of the numbers opposed to us. As the 
Contingent from the more distant districts advanced, they received 
accessions from every place they passed, and as they neared Kabul 
they wore joined by the inhabitants of the numerous villages, and by 
the. disaffected in the city It was calculated by those best able to 
judge that the combined forces exceeded 100,000, and I myself do not 
think that an excessive computation. 


unmoved by tho din snd shots, and was carrying on his ordinary duties as if 
nothing at all unusnaX was ooeurring. 
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Oar casualties between the 15th and 23rd wore remarkably few: 
2 ottieers, 9 luon, and 7 followers killed, and 5 ofQcers, 41 men, and 
22 followers wounded; while the enemy lost not less than 3,000. 

I think 1 had great reason to bo proud of my force. All night and 
every night, the ground covered with snow and the thermometer 
marking sixteen degrees of frost, officers and men were at their posts, 
and each day every available man had to be hard at work strengthening 
the defences. Native and European soldiers alike boro the hardsliips 
and exposure with the utmost cheerfulness, and in perfect confidence 
that, when the assault should take place, victory would be ours. 

Early on the 24th the fort of Mahomed Sharif was occupied, and a 
force moved out to escort Charles Gougirs brigade into Sherpur, a 
precaution which, however, was hardly necessary, as there was no 
enemy to be soon. 

I next set to work to rc-opon cominunieation with India. Butkhak 
W'as ro'occiipiod, and the rela.N Ing of the telegraph was taken in hand. 
General Uills resumed his position as military Governor of Kabul; the 
dispensary and hospital wore ro cstablisliod in the bity under the 
energetic and intellig«-nt guidance of Surguon-f'aptaiu Owen and in 
the hope of rcassuting the people, I issued tlie follow'ing L'roclaiuatiou : 

* At the iThsti^nMon of somo .soditious men, tin* tgnuranl ]X',ople, gfiicrally 
not considering the result, raised a rciicllion. Now rnuny of I ho insurgents 
have received their reward, and as subjects are a trust from (hid, thu British 
Guveruiiieut, which is just and lucrciinl, as well as strong, has forgiven their 
guilt. It is now proclaiincMl that all who come in without delay will be 

S ardoned, excepting only Mahomed Jan of Wardak, Mir Bacha of Kohislan, 
amandar Khan of Logar, Ohulain Ilyder of (Jhordch, and the murderers of 
Sii'dar MahoiiK>d KaHsan Khan. Conic- and ni.iki' your suhnussion without 
tear, of whatsoever tribe you may bi‘. You can then remain in your houses 
in comfort and safety, and no harm will befall you. The British Government 
has no enmity towai'ds the people. Anyone wlio rebels again will, of course, 
be punished. This condition is necessary. But all wiio come in without 
delay need have no fear or suspicion. Tlie ilritish Govcrninent sjN;aks only 
that which is in its lie-art.’ 

The effect of this Proclamation was most satisfactory : the city and 
the surrounding country quieted rapidly, shops were rc>opcned, and 
before the close of the year the bazaars were as densely thronged as 
ever. Most of the principal men of Logar and Kohislan came to pay 
their respects to me; they were treated with due consideration, and the 
political officers did all they could to find out what they really wanted, 

* Tliis hospital was admirably managed, and was attended by a largo 
number of patients, half of whom were women. The disease most prevalent 
in Kabul was ophthalmia, caused by dust, dirt, and exposuii;, while cataract 
and other afTecuons of the eye were very coniniou. Dr. Owen, amongst his 
other many qualifications, excelled as an oculist, and his uiarveilous ouros 
attracted sufferers from all parts of AJ'ghanistau. 
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80 that some basis of an arrangemeht for the peaceful administration 
of tho country might be arrived at. 

While taking these^measures, which I thought would create conii- 
donee in our clemency and justice^ I endeavoured in other ways to 
prevent a repetition of further serious troubles. Snow was still deep 
on the ground, but I did not let it prevent my sending General Baker 
to destroy a fort about twenty miles off, where dwelt an influential 
maUkf who was one of the chief ringleaders in the revolt. All walled 
enclosures within 1,000 yards of the cantonment were razed to the 
ground, roads fit for guns were made all round the outside walls and 
towards the several gates of the city and Siah Sang, while two bridges, 
strong enough for Artillery to pass over, were thrown across the Kabul 
Itiver. 

The increased numbers to be accommodated on the arrival of Gough’s 
brigade necessitated the re-occupation of tho Bala Hissar, tho defences 
of which wore reconstructed so as to give a continuous lino of fire, and 
admit of free circulation round the walls; roads were made through 
tile lower Bafa Hiss:u-, and redoubts and towers were buUt on th(; 
Shahr-i-Darwaza range. 

A strong fort—Fort Roberts—was constructed on tho south-west 
point of Siali Sang, whicli commanded the Bala Hissar and the city ; 
a smaller one was built at the crossing of the river; and us these two 
forts were not within sight of each other, a tower to connect them was 
constructed at the north-west extremity of Siah Sang. 

Sherpur was thus made safe ; but for the absolute protection of the 
city against an enemy operating from the Chordch direction, a third 
fort was erected on the Asmai heughts, wliich completed a fonuidabie 
line of defences most skilfiiUy carried out by Colonel Perkins and his 
staff. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

Thk ouUook in Afghanistan on the 1st January, 18B0, was fairly satis¬ 
factory ; tho tidings of tho defeat and dispersion of the tribesmen had 
spread far and wide, and had apparently had the effect of tranquillizing 
the country even in remote Kandahar, where the people had been 
greatly excited by the news of our retiring from Sherpur. iind by the 
exaggerated reports of their countrymen’s success. No complications 
now existed anywhere, and preparations were commenced for Sir 
Bonald Stewart’s force in southern Afghanistan to move towards 
Ghazni, in anticipation of the carrying out of a complete and connected 
scheme’*’ for the pacification of the country, and an early withdrawal 

* lu reply to a reference mode to me on the subject, I represented that, 
before operations could be undertaken on so extensive a scale as was proposed. 
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from northern Afghanistan. 'sNo •withdrawal, however, would bo 
possible until durable foundations liad been laid for the future safety of 
the Indian frontier, and reliable gnaniutees given for the continued 
good behaviour of India’s Afghan uoighbours. 

The two questions, therefore, wliich chiefly exorcised the minds of 
people in authority, both in England and in India, -with regard to 
Afghan affairs were, What was to be done with Afghanistan now wo 
had got it? and, WTio could bo set up as Ruler with any clionce of 
being able to hold his own ? 

The second question depended a good deal on the decision which 
might be arrived at with regard to the first, for the selection of a Huh r 
could hardly be considered until it Inid been detennined whether the 
several provinces of Afghanistaii were to Ije again fonped into one 
kingdom, or whether tiie political selieme for the future government 
of the country should he based on the separation of the several Htfttos. 

I myself liad conic to the conclusion, after much dolilicration and 
anxious thought, that the latter course was the least dangerous for uh 
to adopt. Disintegration had h(5en the normal <;onditi^n of Afghanistan, 
cxci'pt for a short ju'riod which ended as far hack as 1H18. Dost 
Mahomed was the ffrst since that time to attempt its unification, and 
it took him (the strongest iViiiir of tlio century) eight years after his 
restoration to establish liis supremacy over Al’ghjin-'J’nrkcshm, fourteen 
years before Kandah.'u* aokno\vlc«ljjr<l ]iis aulhorit>, and twenty-one 
years ore he got possession of Herat, a eonsummation which was 
achieved only just before his death. Jlis successor, Sher AJi, was five 
years m.aking himself master of Afghanistan, and he could never have 
attained that position but for the material assistance he received from 
UR. I felt it would be in the fuuire as it hod been in the past, and that 
there would always be the danger of a Euler, made supreme by the aid 
of our money and our arms, turning against us for some supposed griev- 

it ould be necessary to reinforce tlie Kabul gan isou and the several ])Osts on 
the Kyber line by : 

One battery of Horse or Field Artillery, 

One Heavy battery. 

One Mountain battery. 

A detachun'iit of GaiTLson Artillery. 

A brigade of Oavalry. 

Three companies of Sappers and Miners. 

Two regiments of British Infantry. 

Six regiments of Native Infantry. 

I>raft.s Rulhcient to raise each Infantry regiment at 
Kabul to 800 men. 

This was agreed to : the Tt*inforcement.s were sent up by degrees, and a second 
division was formed at Kabul, to the command of which Major-General J. 
Ross,^ O.B., w'as apjiointed. 

^ Now' General Sir John Ross, G.C.B. 
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aDce, or at the instigation of a foreign Power, as had happened with 
titier All. A strong, united Afghanistan was very desirable, no doubt, 
could we be certain that its interests and ours would always remain 
identical; but, in addition to the ofaanoe of its strength and unity 
being used against us, there was the certainty that, even if the man we 
might choose as Amir were to remain perfectly loyal, at his death 
Afghan history would repeat itself; the succession to the throne would 
be disputed, and the unification would have to begin all over again. 
For these reasons 1 had no hesitation in giving it as my opinion that 
Afghanistan should bo disintegrated, and that we should not again 
attempt to place the whole country under any one Sovereign. 

My views must have commended themselves to the Government of 
India, for in their despatch to the Secretary of State, dated 7th 
January, 1880, they indicated them as the line of policy they proposed 
to adopt in pursuance of the object they had at heart, viz., the safety 
of tho Indian Empire and the tranquillity of its northern frontier; 
and in the communication to myself, conveying their idea of the 
general principle^} upon wlxich the permanent settlement of Afghanistan 
should be based, the Foreign Secretary wrote that all arrangements for 
the establishinont of a durable Guverniuent at Kabul depended on the 
selection of a suitable Kuler for that province; and that, as it was 
essential to clear away any apprehension that the British Govommont 
contemplated territorial annexation, which might be caused by a pro< 
longed interregnum, it would be verj' advantapoous if one of the 
principal Sirdars, qualified by his family connexionfV, his local infiuenoe, 
and his personal following, could be selected as the Kuler of the Kabul 
State. , 

There was another very strong reason why the Government of India 
should wish to find some one to whom the administration of the 
country could safely be made over. Tho first Warning notes of a 
General Election wore hoard in India early in Jaimary. Afghan 
affairs were being made a party question, and the policy of the 
Beaconaficld Government with regard to them was being severely and 
adversely criticized. Lord Lytton was, therefore, most anxious that 
a definite conclusion should be arrived at as to the administration of 
Afghanistan, and a period put to our occupation of the northern 
province before the meeting of Parliament should take place. 

The dilficulty was to find the right man. Abdur Bahman, who I 
hod reason to believe would be acoeptablo to tbe army, was for away, 
1 could not find out whore, and I could thinly of no one else at (^1 
suitable. Under the circumstances, 1 deemed it advisable to open 
negotiations with the several leaders of the late combination against 
us, who were congregated at Ghazni, and had with them the young 
Heir-apparent, Musa Khan. In the middle of January I had received 
two oouununieationB from these people, one ostensibly written by 
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MuBa Khan himself, the other signed by seventy of the most in- 
finential chiefs; the tenor of both ^’as the some; they demanded 
Yakub Khan’s restoration, and asserted Ids innocence as to. the 
massacre of the Embassy. I replied that Yakub Khan’s return was 
impossible, and that they must consider his abdication final, as he 
himself had decbired that he wished it to be,^ and a few days later I 
deputed the Mustauhf to visit Ghazni, in tlio hope that ho might bo 
able to induce tbo leaders to make some mure feasible suggostion for 
the government of the country. 

The Mustaufi had scarcely started, bi'foro w'hat sonned to be a 
reliable report reached me that Abdur llahman was at Kanduz, on his 
way to Ihidakhshan, and I imiuodiately communicated this nows to 
Lord Lytton. » 

A fortnight later Abdur Ualuuau’s mother, who resided at Kaiida- 
har, informed Sir Donald Slew'art tliat Ayub Kh>m had received a 
letter from her son, in answer to an olTer from Ayub to join him at 
J3alkii and inarch witii lilm against tlie Hritish. In tills letter Alidur 
liabman liad replied that he would have nothing t^^ do with any of 
Sher All’s family, who had deceived him and d<*alt with him in the 
same treacherous manner that chunioterized Slier All’s dealings with 
the British; further, that lie luid no intention of opposing the British, 
knowing full well lie was not strong enough to do so; that ho could 
not leave Russian territory without the pennission of tlie Russians, 
whose pensioner ho was; and that, oven if he got tiiat permission, he 
could not come eiilibr into Turkestan or Kabul without an invitation 

* As the dcpoititioii of Yakuli Kliau was Imlieved to he one of the chief 
cauFJS of recent distiirhanecs, and as :i jiowcrful jwrty in the country still 
looked forward to haiing liini hack us their Ruler, 1 was directed to make it 
clear to his adherents that tlie ev-Amir would never healhiwod to return to 
Afghanistan, and that hisahdi(;ution iiiuhI be, as be himself iit the time wishcsl 
it to be, coiisideied im-voeuble. In 8Up]K»it of this decision, 1 \uis informed 
that the unanimous \<*nlict of guilty of murder, retjorded ugainst Vakub 
Khan by Colonel Macgi'ogor’s (JommiHsion, was substantially endorsed by tlie 
Chief Justice of Calcutta an<l the Advmjale-Gencral ; and that, although other 
authorities who had eou-sidcred the e\ndeuce did not quiU* go so far as these 
two high legal functionaries, the general eonelu’iion come to wjis that, if t)i« 
Aruir did not eonmve at the niasHaere of the Mission, he ma<lc no attempt 
whatever to inteqioHc on it.s behalf, and that his whole eondiiet on that 
oceosioTi betrayed a culpable iiiditlerence to the fate of Sir Louis Cavagiiari 
and his coni[)anionH, and h total disn^gard of the solemn ohllgatiou which ho 
had contract(Hi with the British Goveniiuent. 

t 1 liad released the Mustaufi from coniinernent when the general amnesty 
was published on the 2Gth December, and h« harl Rubsi'q^uently been usefully 
employed assisting therioUtical officers in revenue matters. 1 did not sup)M)se 
that he had any great love for the British, hut he was anxious to see uk out 
of the country, and was wise enough to know that no armed oppjsition ciould 
effect his puryiose^ and that it could only be aceomj*li.shcd by llic establish¬ 
ment of a stable government, under a Ruler that we could accept. 
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from uSf but that, ii he received such an invitation, he would obey it 
as an order, lie concluded by advising Ayub Khan to make his sub- 
mission to the Britisli, as opposition was useless. Sir Donald Stewart 
telegraphed the substance of this, conimunication to the Foreign 
Secretary, adding that Abdur Bahinan's family were well disposed 
towards us, and that there would be no difficulty in communicating 
with tho Sirdar through them. 

Tn the mcautimo, I had been careful to ac([uaint th<' Government of 
India with my failure to come to any conclusion with the Ghazni 
faction as to tlie future government of the country, and the hopeless¬ 
ness of findiug anyone of sufficient strength of character to set up as 
Kuler of Kabul; and T had suggested, failing a really strong man, the 
altevnutivo of lotting the Afghans choose for themselves some Uuler. 
other than Yakub Khan, And thus leave us free to evacuate tlio 
country. 

About this time Mr. Ijynll, the Foreign Secretary, came to Kabul 
on a visit to me, and Captain ^\’est Ridgeway'^ took the place of my 
Political Secretary, Mr. J^urand, whi> loft iiio to joiii the Foreign 
Office at Simla, Mr, (now Sir) Lepel Griffin, Secretary to the Punjab 
Govermuent, being appointed (''hief of the political staiT at Kabul. 

Lyall told me that the Indian Govermuent fully appreciated the 
difficulty r was in about hiuling a lluler for the province, and that, 
unless Abdur Italuuan could bo brought within negotiable distaucc, tho 
altornativ€^ 1 liad auggestod would have to be acted upon. 

Lord Lytton, however, was very sanguine about Abdur Iluhman, 
and he warned Mr. Griffin, before be started for Kabul, tliat tbo 
Sirdar's letter to Ayub Khan indicated possibilities that, might have 
tho most important bearing on the solution of the difficult problem to 
be dealt with in northern Afghanistan. It was lord Lytton's wish to 
place Abdur Kahman on tho throne of Kabul, or, at least, to afford 
hiiii tho best opportunity of winning his own way to that position. 
Tho difficulty was to get at liim, in the first instance, and, in the 
second, to convince him of our wish and power to help him; while a 
not unnatural hesitation on the Sirdar's part to enter Afglianiston 
without Kussia's permission had to be considered. 

Lord Lytton impressed upon Mr. Griffin the necessity for over¬ 
coming these difficulties in time to enable us to withdraw from 
northern Afghanistan in the early autumn at latest; and he desired 
tiir Oliver St. John (Sir Donald Stewart^s political officer, who was 
at that time in Calcutta), immediately on his return to Kandahar, to 
communicate with Abdur Bahman, through his mother, the Viceroy’s 
willingness to make him Bulcr of Kabu} and Turkestan, if he would 
accept the terms offered to him without delay. 

* Xow Colonel Sir West Kidgeway, K.C.B. 
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The Viceroy cominunirated his views to the Secretary of State in 
the following telegram : ^ 

‘Ntwessarv to find without delay aome Native authority lo M’hich we can 
restore norlli<'ru At'ghaui^tait witlumf risk of iuitiiodiute aiiux liy ou our 
evacuation of Kabul not Inter timn next autumn. a«<l if yw^asihlK oarlier. No 
nrospect of fiitdiiig iu tlio country any man strong enough for this ]mr|)Oso. 
I therefore advocate early (nihlie ret'oguition of Alwlur Rahinun as legitimate 
lieir of Dost Mahomed, and (»j)en di‘]mtatii>n of SmlaiN wiili Ih itish con- 
currcmec to offer him llinmeof Afghanistan as sole mratis of saving lli<;c«miitry 
from anarchy. Do you ajijirovi-‘Z* 

Lord Cranhrook’fi reply whs as follows: 

‘ Assuming that Alnlur Knliman is ni’ct jifahle the eoiintry, and tliat he 
would he content with northern Afghanistan, it is desiiuhle to su|>|K)i‘t him 
at Kabul; tlie more .s]ionLiiienu.s any advances to him on tlie part of (ho 
Sirdars, and the loss ay*pearanee of lintish infhieneit, the In-tter. Ihit whein 
is ho? And how do yon nrojKise t<» learn liis wishes arnl inlenlioiiH? If 
invited by Chiefs, every iiulneement (o bring him to Kabul slioiihl be then 
held out. Public recognition should md f)rceerle, hut iollow, his adoption by 
8 irdars, and his ai’ceptance of tbt. position.* ♦ 

Ily the oiui of March authentic intelligence was received that Abdur 
Rahman had inadti himself master of Afghau-Turkoston. and was 
corroBpondiiig with the representative Sirdars at Kabul. Tt Kocnied, 
tlierefori*. that the time had arriveil when distinct overtures might bo 
made to Abdur Rnliman ; accordingly, on the 1st April Mr, OrifUn 
addressed to hiuj t1ie following letter: 

‘ It lias becomeknown tlial you have eiiti-ied Afghanistan, and eonHC(|uently 
this letter is sent yt*u by a oonli<ii*ijlial mevicngci, in older llial you may 
.submit to the iJritisb otlieius at Kalml any repieseiiUitions 1 hat you may desire 
to make to iiic JiritLsli Govcrnujcnt ^^ith legard to your object in entering 
Afghanistan.' 

Abdur Rahman, in his friendly V»ut guarded reply,* expressed in 
general terms )iis hope of being recognized its Aiuir. He greatly 
desired, he wrote, the friendship of the BritiKh, and their assistance in 
restoring peace and order to Afghanistan; but at the same time, he 
hinted that his obligations to the Russian Government for the hos¬ 
pitality they had extended to him placed him in some doubt as to the 
terms upon wliich our friendship might be accorded to him, and while 
he expressed a desire for the permanent establishment of Afghanistan, 
with oar assistance and sympathy, he let it be understood that he 
wished to consider himself under the protection of Russia as well as of 
Great Britain. 

In a verbal message, however, he added that he was ready to cross 
the Hindu Kush to discuss matters with our othcens, and lie begged 
that he might be furnished with information as to the * nature of our 
friendship' and * its conditions.* 

* Abdur Rahman’s letter ia given in the Ayipendix. 
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In answer, Mr. OriiHn was directed to inform Abdur Bahman that 
tho relations of Afghanistan to the British and Bnssian Empires was 
a subject the Government of India must decline to discuss with him, 
and to explain that their declared determination had been the exclusion 
of foreign influence and interference from Afghanistan, a cardinal 
condition * which had at all times and under all circumstances been 
deemed essential for the permanent security of Her Majesty's Indian 
Empire/ a condition, moreover, which had always been accepted by 
the Government of the Czar, which hod repeatedly renewed those 
assurances, solemnly given to Her Majesty*s Ministers, that * Bussia 
considered Afghanistan as entirely beyond the sphere of her in¬ 
fluence.’* 

Early in April tho Mustauii (whom, it will be remembered, I had 
sent to Ghazni to communicate with tho Chiefs, and ascertain their 
ideas and desires as to tho future government of Kabul) returned with¬ 
out having acliiovod much success. He had persuaded some of the 
leading men to accompany him as far as Maidan, whence a few repro- 
soutativos camo *on to Kabul as bearers of n document signed by 
Mahomed Jan, twelve other Htrdai’s, and 189 influential tribesmen, 
sotting forth their views and wishes ; but as these were all based upon 
tho restoration of Yakub JGian, their proposals could not be entertained. 

Gil the t3fch April 1 held a durbar, at which I received this deputa¬ 
tion ; all the Sirdars, Chiefs, and maliks of Kabul and many Hazaras 
being present. Mr. Griffin, on the part of the Government, told them 
that Yakub Khan could not be allowed to return to Afghanistan, but 
that the names of any Sirdars, approved of by a largo proportion of the 
people for the Amirship, would bo laid before the Viceroy; that there 
was no intention of annexing Afghanistan, and that there would be no 
occupation of any places except such as wore necossary for the safety 
of our Indian frontier. They were further inform#^‘d that the British 
army would ho withdrawn as soon as the country had settled down 
peacefully and an Amir, amicably disposed towards us, had been 
selected; but that Kandahar would not again be united to Kabul 

The effect produced was good. The deputation was greatly dis¬ 
appointed that Yakub Khan was not to be permitted to return, but all 
present felt that they bad received a deiinite reply. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

Sir Donxld Stewart's division, which, I have mentioned, it liad been 
decided should be sent to Kabul to take part in the pacification of 

^ This letter from the Foreign Secretary to Hr. Griffin is given in full in 
t^e Appendix. 
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northern Afghanistan, loft Kandahar'*' on the 80th March, and was 
expected to arrive at Ghazni about the 21st April. On the 16th I 
received a letter from Sir Donald, dated six dayr before, asking me to 
send supplies to moot him. 1, therefore, that same day despatched a 
small column, under the command of Major-General Koss, C.B., with 
the articles of food required; and as I thouglit it likely tJiat my object 
in sending this force might be misunderstood, the deputation which 
attended the durbar was told to explain matters to the Chiefs at 
Maidaji, and assure thorn thst tlic advance would be peaceful unless 
hoKtllitios should be provoked by their own action. Notwithstanding 
this precaution, I thought it quite possible the column would be opposed, 
for tfhe news concerning Abdur Uahman’s advent was causing con¬ 
siderable excitement; and whilst the soldiers and a propdrtion of the 
tribcKUicn wore disposed to welcome him as a deliverer, those from 
Wardak and Logar resented his appearance on the scene as putting an 
end to their hopes ot having Yakub Jvhan reinstated. 

With a view, therefore, to prevent the liOgaris from joining any 
attack which might be made on General Uoss, 1 sent a parly, 1,200 
strong, under Colonel Jenkins, inllie direction of Charasia. 

On the 22nd April Ross reached Sar-i-top, forty-one miles from 
Ghazni; Sir Donald Stewart having arrived that stvmo day at the latter 
place, heliographie comnimucation was at once opened with him, and 
the welcome news was signalled that Sir Donald had fought an engage¬ 
ment at Alimedkhel on the 19th, and had been entirely successful. On 
receipt of this intelligence I ordered a Royid salute to be fired in honour 
of the victory, the announcement of which 1 hoped might have a 
quieting effect on the excitement which prevailed around Kabul. 

In this 1 was disappointed. On the evening of the 24th, Jenkins, 
w^ho was encamped at Charasia, heard that he was about to bo attacked 
by the Logaria, under Mahomed Hasan Khan. At once striking his 
tents, and collecting his baggage in a sheltered spot, he ordered a party 
of Cavalry to reconnoitre up the Logar valley, strengthened his piquets, 
and sent off an express messenger to inform me of the situation. 

1 immediately despatched Brigadier-General Maepherson to Jenkins’s 
assistance. By 9 a m. he had started, with four Mountain guns and 
962 Infantry, followed later by tw'o more guns and a troop of the 3rd 
Punjab Cavalry; and as a support to Maepherson, Brigadier-General 
Hugh Gough, -with the Cavalry brigade and four Horse Artillery guns, 
was ordered to take up a position half-way between Kabul and Charasia. 

At 1 p.m. on the 25th Maepherson arrived on the high ground 
beyond the iang-i-nawMia gorge, whence bo obtained a good view 
of Jenkins’s position; and seeing that the enemy formed a complete 
semicircle round it, ho pushed on. Jenkins had stood on the defensive 

* Sir Donald Stewart's division was replaced at Kandahar by troopi from 
Bombay. 
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from the early morning;, and the Afghans, who had advanced to within 
a couple of hundred yards, were only kept at bay by the steadiness of 
his fire. 

Macpherson first sent back the baggage to Sherpur, so as to free all 
hands for action, and then proceeded to attack the left horn of the 
semicircle. The enemy broke, fell back, and were completely scattered 
by a well-directed Artillery fire; tlie surrounding hills were speedily 
cleared, and the Cavalry and Horse Artillery pursued for four miles. 
Jly four o’clock not a single living Afghan w^is to be seen ; more than 
200 had boon killed, while our casualties were only four killed and 
thirty four w’oui\do(l. 

I came up just as the figlit wns over: and being sure from the 
clociRivo character of the defeat that a retirement could not be mi«> 
understood, 1 ordered the troops to return to Kabul. 

In anticipation of Sir Donald Stewart’s arrival, and the consequent 
necessity for my making over to him, as my senior, the supreme 
command of the Kabul Field P'orcc, I prepared a report* for his 
infonnation, whi^h explained the general military situation in northern 
Afgluvnistan, and contained a statoiuent of economic details which 1 
thought would be of use to the Government, and concerning which 
an experience of eighteen ntonths in the field enabled me to give an 
opinion with some confidence. 

The strenglli of the Kabul Field Force at the end of April amounted 
to nearly 14,000 men and thirty-eight guns, with 12,500 followers ;f 
besides 16,000 men and thirty guns on the Khybcr line, under the 
immediate command of Major-General Bright. 

Sir Donald reached Kabul on the 5th May. On the same day we 
hoard that the Beaoonsfield Administration had come to an end; that 
a new Ministry had been formed under Mr. Gladstone; that Lord 
Lytton had resigned, and was to be succeeded by the Marquis of 
Bipon; and that the Marquis of Hartington had become Secretary of 
State for India. 

Notwithstanding the pleasure of meeting an old friend in my new 
Commander, that 5th of May was altogether not a happy day for me. 
Lord Lytton’s approaching departure was a source of real sorrow. 
PersonaJiy, I felt that I was deeply indebted to him for the confidence 
he had reposed in me, and for the warm support he had invariably 
accorded me. I hoped that he would have had the gratification 
of seeing, while in office, the campaign in which ho was so much 

* The part of the report which deals with economic details is given in the 
Appi'iidix ; the military portion is omitted, os it was only intended for Sir 
Donald Stewart’s information at the time. 

+ Of these, more than 3,000 were doolic-bearera, and nearly 8,000 were 
Baiees of Native Cavaliy regiments, and men belonging to the iSnansport and 
ether Dojiartmonts. 
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interested satisfactorily concluded, and with the prospect of permanent 
results; and I dreaded that a chauj^e of Crovernment mi^ht mean a 
reversal of the policy which I believed to be the best for the security of 
our position in India. Moreover, it was not in human nature to feel 
absolute satisfaction in yielding up the supreme command 1 had so 
greatly delighted in, into the hands of another, even though that other 
was one for whom 1 had so great a personal regard, and under whom 
I had already served in the field. 

The amalgamated troops were now styled the Northern Afghanistan 
Field Force, and T retained tlie command of the two divisions at 
Kabul, with Major-General John Boss as second in command; while 
Major-Generjil Hills was given th<j brigades from KandtUior, which 
now became the third division of the h'orce. 

The idea in bringing Stewart away from Kandahar was that ho 
should occupy Ghazni and Kabul; that my divisions shouhl operate in 
Koliistan and in the direction of lljiniian ; that General Bright should 
move against the (ihilzais; and tliat a column from Kuram should 
march over the Sliutargardan to Kabul. It was hoped tliat those 
operations would liavo the effect of (juioting the co^intry. and, by the 
time they had been carried out, it would be possible to evacuate 
northern AfgluuiiKlan. 

With a view to having luy divisions tho”onglily ettieiemt jmd mobile 
for the service they were expt'cted toperfonn,! had largely rcplenisliod 
the numbers of my transport animiJs, which had suffered greatly from 
the strain put upon thorn in supplying the troops with food and oth<ir 
necessaries during the winter months ; they had been continuously at 
work in the most inclement w’eather. numbers had died, and those that 
remained required to be carefully looked after and given complete 
rest to render them fit for the contemplated operations. Major Mark 
Heathcote, who had tnken, at my particular request, the arduous 
charge of this department, wished to revert to regimental duty, so I 
applied for, and obtained, the services of Lieutenant Oolonel B. Jjow* 
as Director of Transport, under w’hose energetic and intelligent manage¬ 
ment the transport service was rendered as perfect as it was possible 
to make it. In the end, circuinstanws prevented the concerteil move¬ 
ments for which these preparations w'erc made being carried f)ut, but 
1 reaped the benefit of them when later in the year I was required to 
undertake a rapid inarch to Kandahar, which could not possibly have 
been successfully accomplished had my transport not been in such 
admirable condition. 

In order to relieve the groat pressure put upon the rommisHariat 
Department bv having to provide for the increased number of troops 
at Kabul, and with a view to opening up the roads upon which traffic 

Now Major-General Sir Robert Low, G.C.B. 
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had been rooro or less impeded for some months, it was considered 
desirable to send a strong brigade towards Maidan, which I accom¬ 
panied, and remained away from Kabul for some weeks. On my 
return, I found a considerable change had token place in the political 
situation. The Miistauh had been deported to India; the corre¬ 
spondence between Abdur Itahman and Mr. Griffin had taken rather 
an unsatisfactory turn, and the Sirdar’s dealings with the leading 
Chiefs and tribesmen had given cause to fear that, if he came to 
Kabul during our occupation, it might be as an enemy rather than a 
friend. 

The Mustaufi w^as a firm adherent of the Shor Ali faction, and, 
finding there wras Jio hope of Yakub Klian being reinstated, and that 
wo were negotiating with Abdur liahman, he had espoused the cause 
of Yakub’s younger brother, Ayub Khan, and had Ijecn proved guilty 
of inciting the Sirdars and Chiefs to oppose us. For this he w'as very 
properly sent out of Afghanistan; nevertheless, 1 looked upon his 
removal as a misfortune, for it broke up tho only party that could 
possibly be fonittd to counterbalance Abdur Ualiuian, who was astute 
enough to see timt the weaker our position became, the more chance 
there was of his being able to get liis own terms from 

From tho letters he had written to his friends ajid relations in 
northern Afghanistan (the majority of which had fallen into cur hands), 
it was evident that he was doing all he could to strengthen himself, 
even at our expense, and that he greatly disliked tho idea of Kandahar 
being separated from tho kingdom of Kabul. Indeed, in one of his 
communications to Mr. Griffin he had made it clear that he expected 
the whole inheritance of his grandfather, Dost Mahomed Khan, to be 
made over to him. 

Tho uncertainty as to the result of the correspondence with Abdur 
Rahman, the rumours in circulation regarding his real disposition and 
plans, and the general excitement throughout the country, suggested 
such grave doubts of the SSirdar’s good faith that, in some quarters, the 
question was seriously discussed whether it might not be necessary to 
break off negotiations with him, and reinstate Y'^akub Khan, or else set 
up his brother, Ayub Khan, as Amir. 

I myself was altogether opposed to Y*akub Khan’s restoration, and 
as to Ayub Khan, we were in total ignorance of his character and pro¬ 
clivities, even if he had been near enough to treat with. It appeared 
to me, moreover, that we had gone too far with Abdur Rahman to 
dirow him over because, in conformity with Ai^an character and 
tradition, he was not running quite Btr|ight. I, therefore, gave it as 
my opinion that we should not change our tactics unless it was found 
impossible to come to terms with him, or unless it was made evident 
on his nearer approach to Kabul that the majority of bis countrymen 
were averse to have him as their Ruler. 
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Soon after this tho situation began to improve, and early in July 
Mr. Griflin was able to inform the Governniont of India that *the 
probabilities of a settlement with Abdur Kahinan appear far xpore 
favourable than they did last week. . . .* * Abdur liahman has seen 
that we have been fully infonned of the game he has been playing, that 
trickery and treachery would nut be tolerated, and that, if he intends 
coming to a settlement 'W'ith us nt all. he must be prcpai'ed to accept 
our terms rather than dict.ato his own.* 

A few days later a letter was received from Abdur Bahrnan, 
announcing his arrival in Koliistai!. His near appro»ich, and ilie 
report that be was willing to accept our terms, excited a keen and 
hopeful interest throughout the country, for the Afghtuts had at length 
become convinced that the only chance of gotting rid of us was by 
agreeing to any form of settled govornriient we might (establish, and 
they had grown heartily tired of pui*potual fighting and of having to 
maintain bands of (jhadH to oppose us, who were eating lliem out of 
house and home. With the exception of the Sher Ali faction, thei-e- 
fore, whose interests wore directly opposed to his, Abdur llahman's 
advent was welcomed by tho people, and several of tho most iriflueutial 
amongst them went to meet him. 

Towards the end of July tSir Donald Stewart was empowered to con¬ 
clude all political and military arrangements preparatory to with¬ 
drawing from northern Afghanistan. Abdur Bahrnan w’as to be 
recognized as * Amir of Kabul ’; ho was to be provided wdth a Bufheient 
number of guns to strengthen eHTectivoly his occupation of the city, and 
he was to bo given as much money (within a maximum of ten lakhs) 
as was thought necessary to meet his present W'arits. It was to be 
clearly explained to Abdur Kahnmn that the Government of India would 
not engage to give him a regular subsidy, or a continuous supply of 
arms or money, and that after he had taken possession of his capit^ he 
would have to rely uptm his own resources for holding it. There was 
to be no treaty, and all questions of reciprocal engagements between 
the two Governments were to be postponed until some settled and 
responsible administration had been consolidated. 

General Stewart was directed to make the best arrangements he 
could writh Abdur Rahman for the protection of tho tribes and indi¬ 
viduals who had assisted us, and the Sirdar was to be infonned that, if 
he desired our goodwill, he could give no better proof of his friendly 
disposition than by his behaviour towards those of his own nation in 
whom the British Government were interested. 

Bir Donald Stewart considered that the best way of giving effect to 
these instructions was to publicly proclaim Abdur Bahrnan as Amir of 
Kabul; for this purpose he held a durbar on the 22nd July, at which 
the Sirdar's representatives wore received. Bir Donald, in a lew 
words, gave his reasons for summoning them to meet him, and Mr. 

ai 
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Griffiu then explained more fully the motives by which the Govern- 
mont of India were actuated in acknowledging the claims of Abdur 
Rahman. Immediately after the durbar orders were issued for an 
early rotireinont. 

I was to withdraw my column by the Kurain route; but being 
anxious to see something of the Khyber line while 1 had the oppor¬ 
tunity, I started off the following day to ride through the Jagdalak 
Pass to Gandomiik, whore 1 was entertained by General Bright and 
his staff. The next day I went on to Jalalabad, and was greatly 
interested in wandering over the place w'herc Sir Robert Sale in some 
measure redeemed the lamentable failures of the first Afghan war. 

My intention, when I left Kabul, was to ride as far as the Khyber 
Pass, but suddenly a presentiment, which I have never been able to 
explain to myself, made mo retrace my stops and hurry hack towards 
Kabul—a presentimont of coming trouble which I can only characterize 
as instinctive. 

The feeling was justified when, about half-way between Butkhak and 
Kabul, I was njet by Sir Donald Stewart and ray of tlio Staff,* 
who brought me the {rstoimding news of the total defeat by Ayub 
Khan of Brigadier-General Burrows’s brigade at Maiwand, and of 
IJeutenant Oenoral Primrose,! with the remainder of his force, being 
besieged at Kandahar. 


CHAPTER LX. 

For more than six months rumours had been afloat of Ayub Khairs 
determination to advance on Kandahar; but little attention was paid 
to them by the authorities at that place until towards the end of May, 
when a Sirdar, named Sher Ali,J who had been a few days before 
formally installed as Wfdi, or Ruler, of Kandahar, informed the poli¬ 
tical ofhoer, Lieutenant-Colonel St. John, that the British occupation of 
Kabul had had the effect of bringing about a reconciliation between the 
various chiefs at Herat, who hod placed themselves under the leader¬ 
ship of Ayub Khan and induced him to proclaim ajaliad, Shcr Ali, 
who evidently considered this news authentic, declared his belief tliat 
his own troops.^ who were then engaged in coliecting revenue in 

• Oolouel Maegregor and Lieutcmint-Caloiiel Chapman liad changed places, 
the former joining Sir Itonald Stewart as Chief of the Staff, and tlie latter 
taking up the same position with me. 

T Cieutouant-Genoral Primrose succeeded Sir Donald Stewart in command 
of the troo{)s at Kandaliar. 

t Sirdar Sher AU had licen apiKiintcd Governor of Kamlahar by the Amir 
Yakub Khan after the treaty of Gandantak. and had since assisted Sir Donald 
Stewart in the civil administration of the province. 

' § Local Kativo levies. 
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Zatnindawar, would desert to Ayub Khan as ho approached Kandahar, 
and he begged that a brigade of iiritish soldiers might bo sent to 
Girishk to support him. 

On General Primrose communicating this information to the Com* 
mandcr-in-Ciiicf m India, he recommended to the Government that the 
Bombay reserve division, located at Jacobabad, Hyderabad, and 
Karachi, should be mobilized so soon as it became certain that Ayub 
Khan really contemplated this inr>vc, as in liis opinion the garrison 
at Kandahar would be left dangerously weak after a brigade h.ad been 
detached for Girishk, 

Ayub Ivhan's movements, however, were not ascerlainod until the 
27th Juno, when he had advanced halfway to the Helmand; it wart too 
late then to niobili/e troops so far off as Jacobabad, Hyderabad, and 
Karachi with any clianco of their being in tiino to check his onward 
marcli. The nows of his approach spread rapidly, and had the most 
disturbing elTect in Kandahar and its iieighbourliood. The Governor's 
authority' daily diminished, and many of the inhabitants left the city. 

Ayub Khan had with him, when he started fron^ Hc^rat on the 
15th Juno, 7,500 men and ten guns as the nucleus of an nnny, Mhich 
he calculated, as he moved forward, would be strongly reinforced by 
tribesmen, levies, and ghazis. 

On the 4tli July a brigade, under the command of Brigadier-General 
Burrows, started from Kandahar, and reached the Ilehnand on the 
11th, encamping on the near bank of the river opposite Girishk. On 
the further bank Sirdar Slier All’s troops were located, having with 
them six guns. Two days afterwards these troops deserted in a body 
to the enemy, but did not succeed in taking their Artillery with them, 
as Burrows, on perceiving their intention, crossed the river and cap¬ 
tured the guns. 

Brigadier - General Burrows’s position had now entirely changed; 
instead of there being a loyal force under the Wall, with which to co¬ 
operate and prevent Ayub Khan crossing the Helmand, he found him 
self with an inadequate number of troops, the Wall’s men gone over tc 
the enemy, and the Wall himself a fugitive in the British camp. The 
Helmand was fordable everywhere at that season, making it easy for 
Ayub to cut off Burrows's retreat; the first twenty-five of the eighty 
miles by which he was separated from Kandahar was a desert, and no 
supplies were forthcoming owing to the bostOe attitude of the people. 
Burrows therefore determined to retire to Khushk-i-Nakbud, an im¬ 
portant position half-w'ay to Kandahar, covering the road from Girishk, 
and where supplies and water were plentiful. 

Burrows reached Khushk-i-Nakhud on the 16tb July. On the 22nd 
the Commander - in - Chief in India, who had been inquiring from 
General Primrose whether there were * any routes from the Helmand 
passing by the north to Ghazni, by which Ayub Khan might move with 

81-^2 
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his guns,' telegraphed 'to Primrose: * You will understand that you 
have full liberty to attack Ayub, if you consider you are strong enough 
to do 80 . Government consider it of the highest political importance 
that his force should be dispersed, and prevented by all possible means 
from passing on to Ghazni.' 

On the afternoon of the 20th information was received by Brigadier* 
General Burrows that 2,000 of the enemy's Cavalry and a largo body 
of ghasut had arrived nt Maiwand, eleven miles off, and that Ayub 
Khan was about to follow with the main body of his army. 

To prevent Ayub Klinn getting to Ghazni, General Thirrows had to 
do one of two things, eitlier await him at Klmshk i-Nakhud, or in¬ 
tercept him at Maiwand. After consulting with Colonel St. Jolin, he 
determined to adopt the latter course, as be hoped thus to be able to 
deal with tlje gluizts before they were joined by Ayub Khan. 

The brigade started soon after 6 a.m. on the 27th. It was encumbered 
by a large number of baggage animals, which Burrows considered 
could not be left behind because of the hostile state of the country, and 
the impossibility; of detaching any part of his already too sinall force for 
their protection. 

At 10 a.m., when about half-way to Maiwand, a spy brought in 
information that Ayub Khan had arrived at that place, and was occu* 
pying it in force; General Burrows, however, considered it then too late 
to turn back, and decided to advance. At n quarter to twelve the forces 
came into collision, and the fight lasted until past three .o'clock. The 
Afghans, who, Burrows reported, numbered 25,000, soon outflanked the 
British. Our Artillery expended their ammunition, and the Native 
portion of the brigade got out of hand, and pressed book on the few 
British Infantry, who were unable to hold their own against the over- 
whelming numbers of the enemy. Our troops were completely routed, 
and bad to thank tlio apathy of the Afghans in not following them up 
for escaping total annihilation. 

Of the 2.476 men engaged at Maiwand, 964 were killed and 175 
were wounded and missing \* the remnant struggled on throughout the 

KiUed. 

* British officers. 20 

„ troops . 290 

Native „ 624 

934 

Total, 1,109 

Of the I’egimcntsl followers 331 were killed and 7 were missing; 455 trans¬ 
port fdlowers and drivers were rc]>orted os killed or missing, but a number of 
these, being Afghans, probably joined the enemy, 

A iarm quantity of amt^ and ammunition was lost, including over 1,000 
rifles and carbines, and 600 or 700 swords and bayonets. 


9 

48 

118 

175 
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night to Kandahar, where the first of the fugitives jirrivod early on 
the morning of tlie 28th. lUigadicr-Goaeral Burrows, who had two 
horses shot under him during the engagement, was-amongst tho last to 
reach Kandahar. 

Tliis lamentable story imparted to me by Stewart almost took my 
breath away, and wo eagerly discussed tho situation as wo rode back 
together to Slierpur. It was impossible to pndict how the news 
would affect the recent arrangements entered into with Abdur 
Rahman, or what the attitude of the tribesmen would bo; but we 
agreed that, whatever might happen in our iiuini diatf neighbourhood, 
tlio only means of affording speedy relief to the Kandahar garrison 
was by sending a force from Kabul. 

It soon, however, bcr.aiiie apparent, by telegrams received from 
Simla, that the Govornment wore in doubt as to tho best course to 
pursue, and looked to Quetta rather than Kabul as the place from 
which Kandahar could be most conveniently and rapidly succoured. 
This was not altogether surprising, for the autlioritios naturally 
hesitated to weaken Kabul until matters had beo)^ finally settled 
with Abdur Rahman, and it was only to bo expected that, after what 
had occurred at Maiwand, they should be alarmed at the idea of a 
force being cut off from all communication with India during tho four 
weeks, or thereabouts, it would take to roach Kandahar. But there 
was really no alternative, for, as Major-Gnueral Phayre* (commanding 
in Baluchistan) reported,f the troops available for Held Service were 
but few in number, it would require at least fifteon days to equip 
them, and there was no organised transport at hand, the animals 
having been sent to distant grazing grounds on account of the scarcity 
of water and forage. 

I knew nothing os to the actual condition of the troops in 
Baluchistan, except that, as belonging to tlio Bombay Presidency, 
they could not be composed of the beat fighting races, and I had a 
strong feeling that it tvould be extremely unwise to make use of any 
but the most proved Nativo soldiers against Ayub Khan’s superior 
numbers, elated as his men must be with their victory at Maiwand. 

The disaster to our arms caused, as was to bo expected, considerable 
excitement all along the border; indeed, throughout India the 
announcement produced a certain feeling of xmoosiness—a merd 

201 horses wcMH killud.pnd 1.676 camels, S.'IS imnica, 24 mules, 201 donkeys, 
and 79 bullocks, were not forthcoiriiiig. 

* Afterwards General Sir Robert Phayre, G.C.B. 

f General Phayre reported on the 28th July that there were only seven 
Native regiments in Baluchistan, three of which were rMUired for the lines 
of communication, leaving only four available for Field Service ; and that a 
battalion of British Infantiy and a batter)’ of Field Artillery required for his 
column were a long way off, li#*ing still in Sind. 
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aitrfacd ripple—but enough to make those who remembered the days 
of the Mutiny anxious for better news from the north. 

To me it seemed of such supremo importance that Kandahar should 
be relieved without delay, and the reverse to our arms retrieved, that 
I made up my mind to communicate my views to the Viceroy through 
the Commander-in-Chiof, in the hope that, when he realisicd that a 
thoroughly efficient force was ready and willing to start from Kabul, 
he would no longer hesitate as to what was best to do. 

On the 80th July, 1 dined with Stewart, and, leaving his mess-tent 
at an early hour, 1 retired to my own quarters, and wrote out the 
following telegram in cipher, but, before despatching it, I showed it to 
Stewart, for, although I knew that his views were in accord with 
mine, I could not with propriety have sent it without his knowledge: 

‘To Major-General Grkavks,* Adjitant-Gexkral iv Simi.a. 

* KABt^L, 

^ ^mhJitly, 1880. 

‘ Personal and secret. I strongly recommend tliat a force be sent from this 
to Kandahar. Stewart has organized a very coTiipleto one ootisisting of nine 
regiments of Infantry, three of Cavalry, and three Mountain iMitlerics. Tliis 
will suflioe to overcome all op|>oHitiun en rutUe ; it will have the host i>f>ssiblc 
effect on the ooutiLry, and will l»e ready to go anywlmre on reaching Kandahar, 
being fully e(iuii»j>ea in all res}H,*cts. He proposes Hendiiig me in command. 

‘ 1 am sure that but few Bombay regiments arc able to co|X‘ w ith Afglians, 
and onc« the Kabul Field Force leaves this country, the chance of sending a 
thorougldy reliable and wcll-cspiipped column wdll be lost. Tlic movement, 
of the remainder of the Kabul troops towards India should be simultarutons 
with the advance of my division tow^ards Kandahar, it ixdng piost desirable 
to limit the area of our responsibilities a.s soon as possible : at the same time, 
it is im{X)rative that we should now show our strength throughout Afghanistan. 
The withdrawal, under existing circumstances, of the whole foi'ce from Kabul 
to India would coi*tainly be misunderstood, both in Afghanistan and else¬ 
where. You need have no fears about my division. It can take care of itself, 
and will reach Kandahar under the month. I will answer for the loyalty and 
g(K)d feeling of tlie Native portion, and would pro]H>8e to inform theni tliut, 
us soon os inattere have been satisfoeUirily settled at Kaiidaliar, they will he 
sent straight hack to India. Show this to Lynll.* 

Exaggerated reports of the Maiwand affair being rife in the Kabul 
bazaars, which were daily becoming crowded with armed Afghans 
from Abdur Rahman's comp, and the prospect of troops having to 
leave at once for Kandahar, made it more than ever necessary to 
bring the negotiations with the new Amir to a speedy conclusion. It 
was accordingly arranged that Mr. Griffin sliould meet him at Zimma, 
about sixteen miles tom Kabul. This interview had the happiest 
results, and must have been extremely gratifying to Mr. Griffin, whom 
wo all heartily congratulated on the successful ending to the •very 

* Now General Sir George Greaves, G.C.B.. G.C.M.G. 
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delicate and lUflicult negotiations wliich he had carried on with so 
much skill and patience. 

Tn taking leave of His Highness, Mr. Griffin invited him to come 
to the Jlritish comp the following day to be received by Sir Donald 
Stewart. Abdur Kahnmn himself was quite willing to come, and 
some of his supporters were in favour of his doing so, but others 
vehemently opposed the idea, and ‘ swore by their faith they would 
leave him if he persisted.* After a stormy njoeting with his Chiefs, 
the Amir wrote to Mr. Griffin as follows: ‘If you really wish mo to 
come to you, irrcspcctivo of the opinion of the people, I am quite 
ready to do so. Please wnto and let me know' your wishes. 1 am in 
the hands of ignorant fools, who do not know their own ijiterosts, 
good or had. Whut can J do 1 am most anxious to incet’you.' 

Upon receipt of this note Stewart decided that it would bo impolitic 
to press for an interview, for instead of strengthening the Amir, as 
had been the intention, it w'as evident it would have the opposite 
eflect, 80 the meeting was given up. 

On the morning of the 8 rd August the telegram arrived from Lord 
Bipon, which 1 liad boon so anxiously expeciing, inithorizing the 
despatch of a force to Kandahar, and directing tliat I should bo placed 
in command. 

T heard afterwards that my racasago to the Adjutant Gcneral was 
received at fiimla at a most opportune moment. Jjyoll took it without 
delay to Lord Kipon, who from the first had been in favour of a force 
being sent from Kabul, but bad refrained from ordering the movement 
in deference to the views held by some members of his Council, whose 
longer experience of India, His Excellency considered, entitled their 
opinions to be treated with respect. 

I sot to work at once to organize the column which I was to have 
the great honour of commanding. In this most congenial duty I 
received every possible assistance and encouragement from Stewart; 
he gave me carte-blanche, and I should only have hod myself to 
blame if every unit had not been as efficiently equipped as circum¬ 
stances would admit. 

I wished that the force should be composed, as far as possible, of 
those who had served with mo throughout the campaign; but as some 
of the regiments (more especially Native corps) had been away from 
their homes for two years, and had had more than their share of 
fighting, besides having sufiered heavy losses in action and through 
sickness, I considered it right to consult their commanders before 
detailing the troops. With the exception of three, who thought that 
their regiments had been long enough away from India, all, to my 
graat delight, eagerly responded to my call, and I took upon myself to 
promise the men that they should not be left to garrison Kandahar, 
but should be sent back to India as soon as the fighting ceased. 
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*Wlien the several regiments were decided upon, every man not 
likely to stand the strain of prolonged forced marches was weeded 
out, and the scale of baggage, tents, and impedimenta was reduced to 
a minimum.^ 

I had Tio fear as to the officers and men ably and cheerfully 
performing their part of the task; we had boon long enough together 
to enable us thoroughly to understand and trust each other^ and 1 felt 
that I c.ould depend upon each and all to respond heartily to whatever 
call I might make upon tlicm. 

The question of supplies was Jiiy greatest anxiety, and I had many 
consultations with my experienced Commissariat officer, Major 
Badcock, before 1 could f(*el satisfied in this respect. 

The trauBpoil., aa I have alrcivdy re<iordcd, was in good order; it 
was fortunate that the sohliers hod been practised in loading, lea< 1 ing, 
and tending the animals, for the Afghan drivers deserted to a man a 
march or two from Kabul, and the Hazaras followed their example on 
reaching their own country. Sir Donald Stewart's account of the 
troubles he had oacountered during his march from Kandaiiar was not 
very encouraging, and I should have been glad if I could have token a 
larger amount of supplies;')* but on this point I had to he guided by 

* Each British soldier wiis aJlowcd for kit and canm-cqiiqMigc, 
including gre4it>coat and waterproof shoot - 

Each Native soldier ...... 

Each public and private follower .... 

Each Eurojioan oHicer ...... 

Every eight officera for mess ..... 

Each stati'-ollicor for ottice puiqwsfs .... 

Each Native otUcer - - ' - 

t The amount of supplies taken with the force was as follows: 

Fou Barnsii Tnoors. 

Bivad-stiiff - ♦ - - - 5 days. 

Preserved vegetables • . • - 15 „ 

Tea, sugar, salt, and nun • • > 80 .. 

For Nattvib Thoops and Followers. 

Flour - - 5 days. 

/kif and salt - . > 30 

Rum for spirit-drinking men - - 8 „ 

Sheep, ten days’ supply for British troops and four issues for Native 
troops, witli *20 per cent. sj^e. Nearly 5,000 sheep were, pur¬ 
chased on the march. N.B.—^Therc arc no horn<^ cattle in 
Afghanistan, except those used for the plough or transport 

In addition to the above, a small ivscrve of linie-juke, pea-soup, and tinned 
meat was taken; these proved most useful, and might nave been increased 
with advanta^ had carnage been available. 

I gave stnet orders that the reserve of bread-stuff, flour, and sheep was 
never to be used without my sanction, and that wherever possdble food for 


80 lbs. 
20 „ 

10 „ 

1 mule. 

1 M 

80 ll)s. 
80 „ 
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the number of animals that could be allotted to the column, which 
was necessarily limited, as carrioge hod to be provided siuiultanoously 
for the withdrawal of the rest of the army of occupation. 

The strength of the force placed at my disposal consisted of 9,986 
men of all ranks and eighteen giuis, divided into tliree brigades of 
Infantry, one brigade of Cavalry, and three batteries of Mountain 
Artillery. There were, besides, o\ or 8,000 followers* and 2,800 horses 
and gim'inules. 

It was designated the Kalnjl-Kandahar Field Force. 

Major-General J. lloss, C.J5, was given the coirnnand of the Infantry 
division, his three llrigiidier-fTeiierala being Herbert Maepherson, 
T. i). Baker, and Charles IVI aegregor. Brigadier-General Hugh 
Gough coinmaiided the Cavalrv brigade ; Cohmel Alured Johnson the 
Artillery; while Colonel AH,. Perkins hold the position of (Commanding 
Royal Engineer; Dcputy-Snrgeon-General J. Hanbury that of Prin¬ 
cipal Medical Officer; and Lieutenant-Colonel K. F. (''hapman, Chief 
of the Staff. 

From the detail of the force given below,f it wiU bh seen that there 


the day's consumption was to he puri basrd. \Ve liad occasionally to trench 
Uj>on tnc reserve, but we tu'jirly made it up at other places, and we arrived at 
Kandahar with three days' supplies in hand. 

* The followers uunsisted of: 

Doohfi beard's 

Transport and other departnients 4,698 

Private servants, and saireii cpf Native Cavaliy 
regiments- 1,244 


Total 


8,134 


t DETAIL OF FORCE. 

1st Infantky Bkioade. 

Rrtlish, Native, 


92nd Highlanders .... 651 — 

23rd Pionceys ----- — 701 

24th Punjab Native Infantry - - — 675 

2 nd Gurkhas . . - - - — 501 

Total - - 651 1,777 


2yD Infantry Brioade. 

British, Native, 

72Dd Highlanders .... 787 — 

2nd Sikh Infantry .... — 612 

3rd Sikh Infantry .... — 570 

5th Gurkhas .... - — 561 


Total 


787 1,743 
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was no wheeled Artillery, and that the number of guns was not in pro¬ 
portion to the strenffth of the other branches. This was my own 
doin^; I was pressed to take more and heavier ^uns, but, after due 
consideration, I decided that I would only have Mountain batteries. 
We could not toll how long the Kandahar garrison would be able to 
hold out, BO that our first object must be to reach that place with the 


3l{|) Infantky Bkioadk. 


British. 

N(Uii'e» 

60th BiHes, 2)id Ikittalion 

G16 

— 

l.'ith Sikhs . . - . . 


650 

‘J.'Stb Punjal> Native Inlautry - 

— 

620 

Ith (Jurklias . - _ . . 


637 

Total - 

616 

1,916 

OwAiaiY Brioade. 


JirHiHli. 

NiUive, 

0th Queen’*? Royal T^jiiieers 

318 


8nl Bengal Cavaliy .... 

— 

391 

3rd Ihinjab (cavalry .... 

— 

408 

('eiitnil India Horse .... 


495 

Total 

.318 

1,297 

Aani.Mntv Djvjshjn. 

Hi'ilish. 

Nati rv. 

ifum. 

6-8tb Royal Artillery—fua-ew guns 96 

139 

6 

ll*9lh Uoyul Artilh'i'V 95 

139 

6 

Xo, *2 Mountain Battery 

140 , 

6 

Tohd 190 

418 

18 

Totai. ok Fouck. 

British troops 


2,562 

Native ,, 


7.161 

British ofheers 


273 

Guns 


18 

Cavalry horses 


1,779 

Artillery mules 


450 


TSvo hunilred rounds of anununitinu were, taken for each Infantry soldier: 
seventy rounds were carried by each man, thirty ixjunds were in reserve with 
the regiment, and a huudi*ed rounds in the Field Park. 

Bach Mountain battei’y had: 


(''ormnon sliell ...... 264 

Double shell - - - - -60 

Shmpnel shell > • • -144 

Star shell ■ • • - 24 

Case shot * • • - 48 


Total 

.\ikI thirty rounds*pet gun in the Field Park. 


.')40 ntuuds. 
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least possible delay, aiid wheeled Artillery would, in a country where 
there were practically no roads, have only prevented our moving as 
rapidly as we might olhcrwase have done. 

h’or the equipment of the force, inclusive of coiiiage for footsore 
soldiers* and followers, and allowing ten per coat, spare, more than 
8 , 000 t animals were required. 

Fortunately, it turned out that a fair amount of Indian corn in the 
ear was almost everywhere procurable, which was so nutritious that a 
largo majority of tlie Cavalry horses and transport animals reached 
Kandahar in excellent condition. 

Throughout the march great difficulties wore experienced in pro¬ 
curing food, but they were always overcome, with the able assistance 
of Afajor ifa^lings and his political stall,and hy mdans of the 
admirable arrangements made liy the Coumiissariatg and Transport! 
officers, who were quite untiring, and after the longest march, and with 
the prospect of having to start Jigain at an early hour the following 
morning, had often to work far into tlie night. 

The -want of fuel was our chief draw'back. We Itad on many occa¬ 
sions to purchase liouses and pull them to pieces for the sake of the 
wood to be got out of them, and frequently there was nothing to cook 

* British troops allowofl pnnirs at tin* rate o< 2 ]w*r cent, of sf length. 

Xativi* tioojts wen- ullowcfl {xitiics at tin- ra(<* «»(' 2 {. {kt wnt strcngtli. 

Followei's u'«-re ]ioiiii's at the ratr of 3 h jK-r o<*iit. of stnaigth. 




'i .ihiiN, nr 

]K>UiCf>. 

MuIom. 

! 

■ 

Indian 

IkidIl'h. 

Donkeys. 

C&tnvh 

Number of animals 
left Kabul 

that 

I,.^i89 

4,510 ; 

1,244 

912 ; 

6 

Purchased during 
raarcli* - 

the 
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t Major E. Hastings, Captain West Ridgeway, Major Euan Smith, C.S.I., 
and Major M. Prothero. 

§ Major A. Badeock, Captain A. Rind, and Lieutenants (’. Fitzgerald, 
H. Hawkes, and H. Lyons MontgtJineiy, all of the Bengal Staff 0)rp8. 

Lieutenant-Colonel K. Low, Hc-nga] Staff f)orj»s ; Ca]>taii) W, Wynter, 
33iti Foot; Captains O. H. Eliot and il R. Maegregor. Bengal Staff Cor|»s; 
Lieutenanta L. Bofith, 33ni Foot, H. Elvoraou. 2na Foot, R, Fisher, 10th 
Htiasar?, R. Wilson, 10th Hussars, and C. Robertson, 6th Foot. 

* With hospital equipment. 

^ Only twice had unimalH to lie taken against the will of the owners, and 
on both occosirmH the niAtter wics amuiihlv vettli*d in the i-nd 
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witii save tiny roots of southernwood, which had to be dug out and 
collected after a long day's march before the men could prepare their 
food and satisfy their hunger. 

One day’s corn was carried by each animtwj in addition to the 
ordinary lo2ul, and as far ns Ghazni groin was tolerably plentiful; 
beyond that we had to depend for forage on the crops still standing. 
At the end of the day’s march, certain fields were told off to the 
several brigades; from those all that was required was cut and carried 
away, the lields wore then measured and assessed, and compensation 
was awarded by the political officers, w'ho also adjusted all claims on 
account of wrecked houses, and fruit, vegetables, etc., brought in for the 
troops. 

On Sunday, the 8th August, the force moved into camp by brigades, 
ray Head-Ouarters being with the first and third Infantry brigades at 
Beni Hlssar, on tlio w'ay to Uie Logar valley, which route I had chosen 
instead of the slightly shorter line by Maidan,on account of the greater 
facility it afforded for supplies. 

Sir Bonald Stewart paid us a farewell visit in the afternoon, and at 
6 a.m. the following morning we begun the march to Kandahar. 


CHAPTER LXl, 

Before daybreak on the 11th August, as I w^as starting froin.camp, I 
received my last commmiioatiou from the outside world in the shape 
of a telegram from iny wife, sent off from a little village in Somerset¬ 
shire, congratulating me and the force, and wishing us all God’s speed. 
She had taken our children to England a few months before, thinking 
that the war in Afghanistan was over, and that 1 would soon be able 
to follow. 

Four days brought us to the end of the Logar valley, a distance of 
forty-six miles, ^ far the country was easy and supplies plentiful. I 
thought it wise, however, not to attempt long distances at hi-st, that 
both men and animals might become gradually hardened before enter¬ 
ing on the difficult and scantily cultivated ground between Ghazni and 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai, where I knew that forced marches were inevitable, 
and that their powers of endurance would be sorely taxed. Moreover, 
it was necessary to begin quietly, and organize some system by which 
confusion in the crowdvid camping-grounds might ho avoided, and the 
physical strain upon everyone lightened as much as possible. 

When it is remembered that the daily supply for over 18,000 men 
and 11.000 animals had to be drawn from the country after arrival in 
camp, that food had to be distributed to every individual, that the fuel 
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with which it was cooked had oftoii to be brought from long distances^, 
and that a very liuiitod time was available for the preparation of meals 
and for rest, it will readily be understood how <^aential it was ttat even 
the stupidest follower should be able to find his place in camp speedily, 
and that everyone should know exactly what to do and liow to sot about 
doing it. 

On the marcli and in the foniiaiion of the camps the same prin 
ciples were, as far as possible, applied e/ich day. The ‘ rouse' 
sounded at 2.45 am., and by four o'clock tents iiad been struck, 
baggage loaded up, mid everything was ready fur a slaH. 

As a general rule, the Cavalry covered the movement at a distance of 
about five miles, two of the four reginuints being in front, with the 
other two on either Hank. Two of the Infantry brigades came next, 
each accompanied by a Mountain battery; tluui followed the field 
hospitals, Ordnance and Engineer purks, treasure, and the baggage, 
massed according to the order in which the brigades were moving. 
The third Infantry brigade with its Mountain battery and one or two 
troops of Cavalry formed the rear guard. • 

A halt of ten minutes was made at the end of each hour, wliich at 
eight o’clock was prolonged to twenty minutes to give time for a hasty 
breakfast. Being able to sleep on the shortest notice. I usually took 
advantage of these intervals to get a nap, awaking gn^aily rofreshed 
after a few minutes’ sound sleep. 

On arrival at the rcsting-idace for the night the front face of the 
camp was told off to tlie brigade on rear guard, and this became the 
leading brigade of the coluuin on the next dny’s luavcli. Tims every 
brigade had its turn of rear guard duty, wliich was very arduou.s, more 
particularly after leaving Ghazni, the troops so employed seldom 
reaching the halting-ground before six or .seven o’clock in the evening, 
and sometimes even later. 

One of the most, troublrsoino dnii* s of tin* rear gourd was to prevent 
the followers from lagging b' hind, luc it was <eriain death for anyone 
who strayed from the shclti r of tlie column; numbers of Afghans 
always hovered about on the look-out for plunder, or in the hope of 
being able to send a Kaffir, or an almost cqually-dctcHtcd Hindu, to 
eternal perdition. Towards the end of the march particularly, this 
duty became most irksome, for the w'retcbcd followers were so weary 
and footsore that they hid themselves in ravines, making up their 
minds to die, and entreating, when discovered and urged to make an 
effort, to be left where they were. Every baggage animal that could 
possibly be spared was used to carry the worn-out followers; hut not¬ 
withstanding this and the care taken by officers and men that none 
should be left behind, twenty of these poor creatures were lost, besides 
four Native soldiors. 

The variation of temperature (at times as much as eighty degrees 
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between day and night) woe most trying to the troops* who had to 
carry the same clothee whether the thermometer was at iheezing-point 
at dawn or at 110'' Fahr. at mid*day, Scardty of water, too, wae a 
great trouble to them, whUe constant Band^Btorms, and the Bufifoeating 
dust raised by the column in ita progress, added greatly to their 
discomfort. 

Daily reports regarding the health of the troops, followers, imd 
trangport animals were hrou^t to me each evening, and I made it 
my business to ascertain how many men had fallen out during the 
day, and what had been the number of casualties amongst the 
animals. 

On the 12th August the Head-Quarters and main body of the force 
halted to allow the Cavalry and the second Infantry brigade to push 
on and get clear over the Zamburak Kotal (8,100 feet high) before the 
rest of the column attempted its ascent. This kotal presented a 
serious obstacle to our rapid progress, the gradient being in many 
places one in four, and most difficult for the baggage animals; but by 
posting staff ofHopn at intervals to control the flow of traffic, and by 
opening out fresh paths to relieve the pressure, we got over it much 
more quickly than 1 had expected. 

On the 16th we reached Q-hazni, ninety-eight miles from Kabul, a 
place of peouhar interest to me from the fact that it was for his 
share in its capture, forty-one years before, that my father was given 
the C.B. 

1 was met by the Governor, who handed me the keys of the fortress, 
and I placed my own guards and sentries in and around the city to 
prevent coUisionB between the inhabitants and our troops, and al'io to 
make sure that our demands for supplies were complied .with. Up to 
this point we had been fairly well off for food, forage, and water. 

Our next march was across a barren, inhospitable track for twenty 
miles to a place called Yarghati. On the way we passed Ahmodkhel, 
where Sit Donald Stewart won his victory; the name had been changed 
by the Natives to * the Besting-ploce of Martyrs.* and the numerous 
fn^ly'-covered-in graves testified to the gheuitt^ heavy losses. The 
remains of the few British soldiers, who had been buried where they 
had fallen, had been desecrated, and the bones were exposed to view 
and Boattei^ about. 

At Chardeh, our next halting-plaoe, a eommanioatiou from Cdonel 
Tanner, Ckmimanding at Kelat-i-Ghilxai, was brought to me by a 
Native meesonger; it was dated the 12th August, and informed me 
that Kandahar was closely invested, but that the garrison had enpidies 
for two months and forage for fifteen days. 

On the 2181^^6 arrived at a point thirty miles from Kelat-i*^Ghilxai, 
whence we opened heUograidi oommuidoatiun with that ]^aoe, and 
wero told ol an unauoeeaaftd sortie made from Kandahar five days 
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before, in which General Brooke and eight other British officers had* 
been killed. 

On the 2Brd Eelat-i-Ghilzai was reached. The garrison^ had been 
well taken care of hy Colonel Tanner,t and a large quantity of food 
for man and boast had been collected; but 1 thought it unadvisablo at 
present to continue to hold the place, and have to keep open com¬ 
munication between it and Kandahar, and as 1 could see no compen¬ 
sating advantage in doing so, 1 determined to withdraw the troops and 
take them along with me. 

Colonel Tanner's report satisfied me there was no immediate danger 
to be apprehended at Kandahar, so I decided to halt for one day ; both 
nion and animals greatly needed rest after a continuous march of 22r) 
miles. 

1 hod endeavoured to keep the Government of India informed of my 
progi’ess by a message from Ghazni, and one from Oba Karoz on the 
IHth August, but neither reached its destination. I now despatched a 
message which was more successful, and was delivered at Simla on 
the fiOtU August. It was as foUow's: 

*KEL\T-T-OHir-ZAr, 

23?*// Auffitsf, 18S0, 

‘ The force under roy command anived here this morning. The autboritics 
Ht Kandahar having 8tat<Hl on tlte 17th instant that they have abundant 
MU]>pUes and can make forage lost until 1st Hoptember, I halt to-morrow to 
rvsL the trooiis, and mon* es}>ecially the trans^iort animals and ounpd'ollowers. 
The force left Ghazni on the lOth, and has marchorl 186 miles <hiniig the hint 
eight days ; the trort[ts arc in go^ health and s|drits. From this 1 purpose 
moving by regular stages, so that the men may arrive fresh at Knndanar. I 
hope to he in heliographic cqmmunieatton with Kandahar from Robat, distant 
t\\enty inil^, on the 2Dtb. If General Fluiyre reaches Takhtd-Pul, I should 
also hope to comniunicate with him and arrange a combined movement on 
Kandahar. I am taking the Kelat-i-Ghilzai garrison with nie, making tltc 
Fort over to Mjahomed Sadik Khan, a Toki Chief, who had charge of tlie 
])lHce when we arrived in 1879 ; the pi esent Governor, Sirdar Sherinuil Kliau. 
refuHes to reroam. We have met with no opposition during the inarch, and 
liave been able to make satisfactory arratigemouts for supplies, es|N*c*ttt}ly 
forage, which at this season is plentiful. The Cavalry horses and Artillery 
ii)uli>8 in excellent order; our casualties to date are, one soldier 72na 
Highlanders, one 2Srd Pionet-TS, one 2nd Sikhs, two seis^ 3rd Sikhs 
dciid ; one se^y 4t£ Gurkhas, two sejioys 24th Punjab Native Infantry, one 
Dulfudar 3rd Ihinjab Cavalry missing ; six camp-followers dead, live missing. 
The mivsing men nave, I fear, been murdered. X telegraphed from Ghazni on 
the irah, and from Oba Karez on the 18th August.' 

I wrote also to Major-General Fhayre, telling liim of the date on 
which I expected to reach Kamiahar, and that if I beard of his being 

* The nuriaou consisted of 2 Boyal Artillery, 145 rifles of 

the 66th Foot, 100 of the 3rd Sind Horse, and the 2ud Baluch Kcguuont, 
639 strong. 

t NowUeutenant-Gcneral Sir Oriel Tanner, K.C.B. 
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anywhere near I would arrange my movements to suit his, in order 
that the two forces might make a combined attack on Ayub Khan*B 
position. 

As I was afraid the supplies at Kandahar would be insufficient for 
the additional troops about to be collected there, I sent General Pha^’re 
a raemorandum*" of the amount of food required daily by my force, 
and begged him to get pushed up from the rear such articles as were 
more particularly wanted. I pointed out that we were badly off for 
boots, and that the 92nd Highlanders had only one hundred great* 
coats fit for wear, which were used by the men on night duties. 

On the 25th we marched to Jiddak, seventeen miles, and the same 
distance the next day to Tirandaz, where [ received a lottor from 
Lieutonant'General Primrose, informing me that Ayub Khan had 
raised the siege on the 2Brd, and was entrenching himself at Mazra, 
beyond the Baba Wali Kotal, in the valley of the Arghandab. 

I awoke on the morning of the 27th feeling very unw'cll, and soon 
found I was in for on attack of fever. The heat during the day was 
becoming more and more overpowering as we proceeded south, and I 
had lately' been feeling somewhat knocked up by it and by exposure to 
the sun. 1 had now to give in for the time being, luid was compelled 
to perform the march iu a doolie, a most ignominious mode of con¬ 
veyance for a General on service; but there was no help for it, for I 
could not sit a horse. 


* Estimate of daily requii-enients for the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force and 
the Kelat-i-Gliilzai gurrison: 

Kuro^KjaiiH ... 3,200 

Native trooi>s ... - 8,000 

Followers - . . , j .s,500 

Hoi'sea 2,300 

Transport — yabiis 1,592, mules aud .5,920, camels 400, 

donkeys 400. 

Meat - - - . . . 4,000 lbs. 

Brcad-stulf .... 40 inaunds.* 


Vegetables 
Rice - 
Salt - 
Sugar - 
Tea 

Rum, 25 per cent. 
Atta - 
Dali • 

Ghee - 
Salt • 

Grain - 

Kxlat-i-Ghiijsai, 

24^ 1880. 


4,000 lbs. 

800 „ 

- 

- 000 „ 

160 „ 

80 gallons. 
320 mauiids. 
fai 
19i 

700 

A. R. BABCOCK. Major, 

Deputy Oommissaiy-General. 
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That day the 8rd Bengal and drd Punjab Cavalry marched thirty* 
four miles to Hobat, in order to establish direct heliographic com* 
munication with Kandahar. The main body halted about half-way, 
when I again reported progress as follows ; "" 


‘ Shahr-i-8a7A, 

"Tith August^ 1880. 

‘ My iorre arnvnd hern to-day. I rnenivnd a letter yn.sti'rday. dated 25th, 
from Colonel St. John. He writes: “The riiiiioura of the approach of your 
force have hncu sulIUtieiit to relieve the city li*oni iriV('stineut. On Monday 
night the villages on llie. east and smitli were ahundoiHHi by their mixed 
g.aniKoiis of ghazis and ri’giilaj's. Yesterday nunujng Ayub Kiruck his canij), 
and marnhed to a [Kjsition on the Argliandah, Baba Wali and Sheikh 

Chela, due north ol (he city, and separated lioin it I»y a range of rocky hills, 
lie has about 4,000 Infaiilry regulars, six ]2'j>ouiid<'rs aiMi two U-])uuiiderH 
rifltMl, four 0-j>oun<ler siii<»oth-boie batteries, and mim: -B|>(mii<ler buttery, 2,000 
How’ara, and jauhapH twice ibat niinilfer ut gJtfizi.f, of whom a tbinl liave hre- 
anriH. The Ki7:il))ashes and Kchistanis in Ihh ariny, alxuit 1.200 Infantry 
and ?100 Cavahy, olfered to de^^ctl and join us diiictly we marie a show r>f 
attack. They an* at hist aware of Abdur Buhmairs sueoesMiou, but 1 tliirik 
Ayub will remain unmolested until the ainvnl of tlie Kaoul force, provided 
lie walls, wliieb m unlikily. He will, i expect, siuke nway north into 
Kbakiez, on wJiicli line a \igoHMis pui-snitwill give ii.s bis gnus. Mucbilne, 
Royal iioine Artillery, is -.till a fuisoiier ; I am makriig • xei-y ellnil to obtain 
his release, but I am not very hopelul ul success, 'I'lris mornnig, tlre'J.Mli, 
1 went to the liebl of th*' unliieky sortie ot tlie Kith, and found the Ijt/dics of 
the ixior fellows who idl thcie, snuie ioil}' in niinilM'r ; they will Ire buried 
this afternoon. All tin? wounded are doing well. No signs or tidings of 
l^hayre.” (jeucml (Jougli. with two nginieiits o) Cavalry, is at Rolmt; they 
are in heliogmphic coiiiinuiiicatiori with Kandaliar. (h'neral Piiiiirose helio- 
graphs that Ayub Khaii has eiitnuiehed Ids camp at Ikib.a Wall. The fori'e 
marches foi Robal lo-inurrow*, scveiilcr-n Tnih*s distant from Kandahar.* 

The following day the column joined the two Cavalry rogimentK at 
Kobat, where 1 was met by Lieuieuant-Colonol St. Jolin, from whom 
I heard that Ayub Khan was likely to make a stand. I thought it 
prudent, therefore, to halt on Sunday, the 29th, and divide the last 
twenty miles into two short marches, in order that the men and animals 
might arrive as fresh as possible, and fit for any work which might be 
required of them; for should Ayub Khan retire towards Herat, he 
would have to be followed up. and his army attacked and defeated 
wherever we might overtake him. 

Before leaving Kobat, a letter arrived from General Phayre, which 
put an end to all hope of his force being able to co operate with mine, 
for his leading brigade, he wrote, had only just got to the Kohjak Pass. 
This was to be regretted, but it was unavoidable. 1 was well aware 
of the strenuous efforts the gallant Commander had made to relieve 
the beleaguered garrison, and 1 know if co-operation had been possible 
it would have been effected. 


32 
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We encamped at Moxnmid on the 80 tb, whence I sent the following 
telegram to Simla; 

‘ My force arrived here to-day; wc march to Kandahar to-morrow. General 
Priniroee heliographs that a letter from A^h's oamp brin^ informatloa that 
the mother of the late Heir-A]}t>arent, Abdulla Jan, witn other ladies, has 
been sent to Ztiniindawar. Amval of the young Musa Jan in Ayub’s camp is 
coniinned. Hasliim Khan is also there. The position is being strengthened, 
especially dn the Pit Painial side, where two guns have been placed with tw’o 
regiments. From fuiiiher information, 1 learn that the Baba Wall Kotal is* 
ooenpied by tliree regiments and two guns. The Kotal-i-Murcha is held by 
the nabnl regiments, and Ayiib’s own camp is at Mazra, w'here it is said that 
the minority of his guns are parked. I propose to encamp the Infantry to the 
west of Kandahar immediately under the walls, and the Cavalry under the 
walls to the south. Should I hear that Ayub contemplates flight, I shall 
attack without delay. If, oti the contrary, ne intends to resist, 1 shall take 
my own time. The country he is occupying is, from description and map, 
extremely difficult and easily defensible, and each separate advance will require 
careful study and reconnaissance to prevent unnecessary loss of life.’ 

On the morning of the Slat we marched into Kandahar, just over 
313 miles from ^KabuL The fever, which had attacked me rather 
sharply, had left me extremely weak, and I was unable to ride tho 
whole way. I got on my horse, however, some distance from Kandahar 
to meet Generals Primrose, Barrows, and Nuttall, who came out to 
receive the column. As we approached the city, tho wltole garrison 
turned out and gave us a hearty welcome; officers and men, Native 
and British, crowded round us, loud in their expressions of gratitude 
for our having come so quickly to their assistance. We, on our side, 
were all anxiety to learn the particulars about Maiwand, how they had 
fared while invested^ and all they could tell us of Ayub Khou, his 
position, strength of his army, etc. 

I confess to being very greatly surprised, not to use a stronger ex¬ 
pression, at the demoralized condition of the greater part of the 
garrison ;* there were notablo exoeption8,t but the general bearing of 
the troops reminded me of the people at Agra in 1857 . They seemed 
to consider themselves hopelessly defeated, and were utterly de¬ 
spondent ; they never even hoisted the Union Jaok until the relieving 
force was close at hand. The same exouses could noi, however, be 
made for them, who were all soldiers by profession, as we had felt 
inclined to make for the residents at Agra, a great majority of whom 
were women, children, and civilians. The walls} which completely 

* The effective garrison consisted of 1,000 British soldiers, 3,000 Native 
soldiers, and fifteen Field guns. 

t One and all bore testimony to the unfailing good behaviour and creditable 
bearing of the Royal Artillery and the Bombay Sappers and Miners, not only 
during the Investment, but in the very trying time of the re^nat 
Maiwand. 

t The walls had an average height of 80 feet, and breadth of 15 feet on the 
north and east hunts. 
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w«re bo higU aj)d,thick as to render, the oiiy 
absf^Utejy iffiprhgz^ib)^ to any army nol«ni|pp»d with a regular siege- 
^rain* ^ i Soalii^iad^B had been |}re|^^ hy the enemy, and there 
was an idea tlW an ^assault wo^d be att^tttpted; but for British 
BoldieM to have odntemphitod the possibdlty of Kandahar being taken 
by an /ttgkan army showed wht^ a miserable state of depression and 
demaralkation they«rcre in. 

I h^ted the ook^n for two hours outside the south wall of the eity, 
where it was sheltered from the enein^V dre, Ayub Khan’s positiou 
being within long range directly no^h of Kandahar. While the men 
restdd aaitt breakfasted, and the baggage e«hnalfi were being unloadod, 
fed, «id watered) 1 went into tlie citadel to talk inrttters over wiili 
General Priitiroae and Colonel St. John, SDod inquire whether there 
wae.suAieient accommodation for the sick men of my force, numbering 
940 » who needed to bo taken into hospital. The thenaometor now 
registered lOA' Fahr. in tents during the day, but the nights ^re still 
bitteriy cold, and the sudden clianges of iomperatui;^ were extremely 
tiyiag to people in bud health. 

On the ad^ice of Li< utenant-Colonel Chapman, whoso intimate 
Hoqualptance with tlie iieiglibnurhood of Kandahar, gamed while 
tiOrvihg on Sir Bonald Stewart’^ staff, was now must Miluable to me, I 
datermtued to take up a poMtiou to the west of the city, with m> right 
on the cantonment and my left tuuchmg Old Kandaliar. This enabled 
lua to eover the city, ga\ c me command of a good supply of water, and 
plaesd me within striking distance of Ayub Kliau’s camp. 

At 10 a.m. the first and third bngades moved of! and oecupiod 
Piqnq^^Hill, Karez Hill, and the nortli-east spur of the hill above Old 
Kalididukr. A few shots were fired at the advance guard from distant 
orohafds, and the ground proved to be witliin range of some of the 
^cneoi^'B Fiold'pieces on the Baba Wall Kotal, but it was a case of 
iHobsM’s chr.ee, as water was not to be found any\vbure else at a 
*come-at>abl6 distance. 

Lar^ numbers of men were to be seen crowning the Baba Wah 
Kot^’und constructing shcHcr-trcncbch along the crest of the low 
black ridge, which jutted out in a south-easterly direction from the 
more lofty range on which the kotal is situated. Piquets were immo- 
diatfdy sent to occupy the northern spur of the Rofakeran Hill com- 
maffdi]% the road to Gondigan, the village of Abbasabad, the Karez 
tillage of Ghihal liukhtaran, the greater and lesser Piquet 
Hills, iSid the village of KaJachi, all of which were found to be 

deseiqbed. ^ 

Fbpm a vorsory examination of the ground, I sarisfied myself that 
any pttempt to carry the Baba Wall Kotal by direct attack must result 
in v^oy severe loss, and I determined to tum il But before 1 could 
ddeida how this could best be done, it was necessary to ascertain the 
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Btrongth and precise extent of the Afghan poeition. I therefore 
detailed a ainall party,^ under the command of Brigadier-General 
Hugh Gough, to make as complete a reconnaissance as time would 
allow. Iti the meantime 1 despatched tlie following telegram to the 
authorities at Simla: 

‘Kandvaah, 

‘31.1^ Aur/vM, 1880. 

‘The fore/' under my command anivefl here this morning witliout opposi¬ 
tion. Kneiny un/ s/iid to Ik* in eottsidenihle strength at. Mu^ra, but the ridgo 
of hills which divides Kninlahar from tlm ArgUaudab ooinpletely iiovei*K their 
TKJsition, and at present I have only been able tt» iwoerlain that the Bal/a Wali 
koUl and one /m* two other jHiinfs on this ridg/' are held in gn*at strength, 
and that the enemy are busily engaged in defeii'^ivc work.s. Hecounaissanees 
are now being c/>ndu(‘ted. and f sliall soon, I hoj/e. be .sulTicieutly aequainted 
%vith affairs generally to ••iiiibh- me to arrange for an att/vek. The Kandahar 
garrison arc in good health : the horse.s and 1ransj>oi’t aninmis ap}>oar to be in 
go(«l iomlitioii. Major \'andei<iur, 7th Fn.siliei-s, has died of his wounds ; the 
rema ,idev of the wounded, lH)th ollui'iii ami men, are generally d/diig well. 
The t’oopM from l^abul are in famous health and K]>iriis. The assurance of 
the safety of thi.s garris/m enabled eomjtamtively short marches to be madt* 
from Kclat-i-tiliil/ai, whieh nuicli benefited both men and animals. The 
Cavalry horses ami Artillery muh'.s are in exe/*lleni i‘ondition, and the trans¬ 
port aninials arc. as a rule, in very fair order. (Jencral Primrose has arranged 
for the sick of tlu* Ibree from Kabul being aeeonmiodated inside, the eity ; 
many of the eases are sore te/*t; none are serious. To-inorrow die t»*legiuph 
line towards India will commene/' to 1m* r/*-eaiiatruetLil, anil as tioneral Pliayit) 
is probably on this side of the Kulijak to-day. through eunnuunieatiou should 
80011 bo restored.’ 

The reconnaissance, which started at 1 p.iii., proceeded towards the 
high ground immediately abo%'e the yillogcs of Gundigan and Murghan. 
Here the Infantry and guns were halted, while the OaValry advanced 
between two or three miles, avoiding the numerous orchards and en¬ 
closures, and coming out in front of Pir Paimal, which was found to 
be strongly entrenched. 

As soon as the enemy’s fire along this line had been drawn, the 8rd 
Bengal Cavalry fell back, admirably handled by their Commandant, 
Lieutenant Colonel A. Mackenzie. In the meantime, tM^o guns of 
No. 11 Battery 9th Brigade were brought into action, partly to test the 
range, and partly to check the enemy, who were passing rapidly into 
the gardens near Gundigan. The Iiifantry and Artillery then retired 
within the line of piquote, and the moment they began to fall back the 
Afghans came after them in great strength; they wxro so persistent 
that I ordered the whole of the 3rd Brigade and part of the 1st Brigade 
under arms. The enemy, however, were imnble to come to close 
qoartera owing to the bold front shown by the 15th Sikhs, under the 

* Two Boyal Artillery guns, 3rd Bengal Cavalry, and 15th Sikhs. 
Lieutenant^Oolonel Ohapman acoomponied the party, and was of great 
Msistanoe to Brigadier<(j^eral Gou^. 
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coinmanci of Lieutenant>Oolonel HennosBy, and before dark the troops 
were all back in camp, with a loss of five men killed and fifteen 
wounded. 

From the information obtained by this reconnaissance, I found that 
it was quite practicable to turn the Afghan right, aud thus place myself 
in rear of the Baba 'Wall range; I decided, tliorefore, to attack the 
position the following morning. It was too close to our camp to risk 
delay. Moreover, T knew that the retrograde movement of Gough's 
small body would be construed into a defeat by the enemy, who, if we 
did not move at once, would assuredly think that we were afraid to 
take the initiativo, and would become correspondingly bold. 

I accordingly issued orders for the troops to breakfast at 7 a.m., and 
for one day's cooked rations to carried by the Infantry and two 
days by the Cavalry and Horse Artillei’y. Brigades wore to bo in 
position by eight o'clock, tents being previously struck and the baggage 
stored in a walled enclosure. 

The night passed quietly except for occasional bursts of musketry 
along the line of piquets to the west, showing thnt^the Afghans were 
holding the villages they had occupied the previous evening. 


CHAPTKR TiXlT. 

The next morning, the 1st September, in accordance with instructions 
from Simla, 1 assumed command of the army in southern Afghanistan. 
There was no return to show the strength or composition of General 
Phayre’s column, but the troops at Kandahar all told now amounted 
in round numbers to 3,800 British and 11,000 Native soldiers, with 
36 guns. 

An hour beforo daybreak the whole of the troops wero under arms, 
and at 6 a.m. 1 explained to Generals Primroso and Boss and tho 
oHicers commanding brigades the plan of operations. Briefly, it was 
to threaten the enemy’s left (the Baba Wall Eotal}, and to attack in 
force by the village of Pii* Paimal. 

The Infantry belonging to the Kabul column, upon whom devolved 
the duty of carrying the enemy's position, wero formed up in rear of 
the low bills which covered the front of our camp, their right being at 
Piquet Hill and their left resting on Chitral Zina. The Cavalry of the 
Kabul column were drawn up in rear of the left, ready to operate by 
Gundigan towards the head of the Arghandab, so as to threaten the 
rear of Ayub Khan’s camp and his line of retreat in the direction of 
Girishk. Four guns of E Battery Koyal Horse Artillery, two companies 
of the 2—7th Fusiliers, and four companies of the 28th Bombay Infantry, 
were placed at the disposal of Briga^er-General Hugh Gough, whose 
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ordors were to occupy with these troops thn position above Gundigan, 
which had been so useful during the previous day's reoonnaissancef 
and to push his Cavalry on to the Arghandab. 

Guards having been detailed for the protection of the city, the 
remainder of T^ioutenant-Gcnoral Primrose’s troops were ordered to 
be disposed as follows : Brigadier-General Daubeny’s brigade to occupy 
the ground between Piquet Hill and Chitral Zina as soon as the 
Infantry of the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force advanced to the attack. 
The remnant of Brigadier-General Burrows’s brigade, with No. 6 
Battery, 11th Brigade Eoyal ArtiUery, under Captain Hornsby, and 
the Cavalry under Brigadier-General Nuttall, to take up a position 
north of the cantonment, from which the dO-pounders could be brought 
to bear on the Baba Wali Kotal. while the Cavalry could watch the 
pass, called Kotal-i-Murcha, and cover the city. 

From an early hour it was clear that the enemy contemplated an 
otTcnsive movement; the villages of Gundigan and Gundi Mulla 
Sahibdab were being hold in strength, and a desultory fire was brought 
to bear on tlio Bluish front from the orchards connecting these two 
villages and from the Baba Wali Kotal. 

The Bombay Cavalry moved out at 7.30 a.m., and Baubeny’s 
brigade at eight o'clock. Burrows’s troops followed, and shortly after 
9 a.ui., their disposition being completed, Captain Hornsby opened fire 
upon the kotal, which was one mass of ghaaia. 

This feint, made by General Piimrose’s troops, having had the 
effect 1 had hoped, of attracting the enemy’s attention, I gave the 
order for Major-General Boss to make the real attack with the Ist and 
2Dd Brigades of his dhision. The 3rd Brigade, under, Brigadier- 
General Maegregor, I placed in front of the village of Abbasabad, 
with the double object of being a reserve to the Ist imd 2nd Brigades 
and of mooting a possible counter-attack from the Baba Wali Kotal. 

Boss’s orders were to advance against Gundi Mulla Sahibdad, 
capture the village, and then drive the enemy from the enclosures 
which lay between it and the low spur of Pir Paimal hill. This duty 
he entrusted to Brigadier-General Maepherson, and he directed 
Brigadier-General Baker to advance to the west, to keep touch with 
the Ist Brigade, and to clear the gardens and orchards in liis immediate 
front. 

Greig’s 9-pounder and Bobinson'a 7-pounder (screw gun) batteries 
covered the attack on Gundi Mulla Sahibdad, which was made by the 
2nd Gurkhas, imder Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Battye, and the 92nd 
Highlanders, under Lieutenant-Colonel G. Parker, supported by the 
28rd Pioneers, under Lioutenont-Colonel H. Collett, and the 24th 
Punjab Infantry, under Coloner F. Norman. The village was carried 
v^itli the utmost gallantry, Highlanders and Gurkhas, always friendly 
rivals in the race for glory, by turns outstripping each other in their 
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efforts to be first within its walls. The enemy sullenly and slowly 
withdreWf a goodly number of gkazU remaining to the very last to 
receive a bayonet charge of the 92nd. Meanudiile, Baker's troops had 
boon threading their way through the narrow lanes and loop-holed 
enclosures which lay in the line of their spirited attack; the resistance 
they encountered was most stubborn, and it was during this advance 
that the 72nd lost their dashing Commander, Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. Brownlow,* Captain Frome, and Lance-Sergeant Cameron, the 
latter a grand specimen of a Highland soldier. 

In the 2nd Brigade, the 72nd Highlanders and the 2nd Sikhs bore 
the brunt of the fighting; they were the leading battalions, and 
frequently had to fix bayonets to carry different positions or to check 
the desperate rushes of the Afghans. « 

After continued and severe fighting, both leading brigades emerged 
at the point of the hill close to Pir Paimal, and, wheeling to their right, 
they pressed rapidly on, sweeping the enemy through the thickly- 
wooded gardens which covered the western slopes, until noon, when 
the whole of Pir Paimal was in our possession.f * 

During the early part of the advance the Afghans collected in great 
strength on the low hills beneath the Baba AVali Kotal, evidently pre¬ 
paring for a rush on our gims ; their leaders could be seen urging them 
on, and a portion of them came down the hill, but the main body 
apparently refused to follow, and remained on the crest until the 
position was turned, when they at once retreated. 

Having become assured of General lioss’s complete succeas, and 
seeing that there was now no necessity for detaining Maegregor's 
(the 8rd) brigade to meet a counter-attack, I pushed on with it to join 
Boss, who, however, knowing how thoroughly ho could depend upon 
his troops, without waiting to be reinforced, followed up the retreating 

* Browulow's death was a great loss, for throughout tlio war he }ia<l 
frequently distinguished himself as a leader- at tlte Peiwar Kotal, timing tlie 
operations round Kabul, and notably on the 14th Deceiiiher, when he won 
the admiration of the wliole force by Ids briUlant conduct in the attack on 
the Asmai heights. 

t The following Native officers, British and Native non-eonimiasioned 
officers, and Native soldiers were brought forward as having lieen very con¬ 
spicuous during this part of the fight: 

Colour-Sergeant G. Jacobs - • 72nd Highlanders, 

Colour-Sergeant R. Lauder - - ,, „ 

Lance-Coiporal J. Gordon 

Subadar-Major Gurbaj Sing - 2na Sikhs. 

Jemadar Alla Sing • - ' m 

Naick Dir Sing - - 

Sepoy Hakim • - „ 

SeiwyT^Siug „ „ 

Sepoy Pertap Sing - • „ 

SciKiy Bir Smg - „ 
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foe, tmtil he reached an entrenched position at the other side of the 
Baba Wall Kotal, where the Afghans made another most determined 
stand. Ohazit in large numbers flocked to this spot from the rear, 
while the guns on the kotal were turned round and brought to bear on 
our men, already exposed to a heavy Artillery Are from behind the 
entrenched camp. 

It now became necessary to take this position by storm, and recog¬ 
nizing the fact with true soldierly instinct, Major White, who was 
leading the advanced companies of the 92ad, called upon the men for 
just one charge more‘to close the business.* The battery of screw 
guns had been shelling the position, and, under cover of its flro and 
supported by a portion of the 2nd Gurkhas and 2drd Pioneers, the 
Highlanders, responding with alacrity to their leader’s call, dashed 
forward and drove the enemy from their entrenchments at the point 
of tho bayonet.* 

Major White was tho first to reach the guns, being closely followed 
by Sepoy Indorbir Lama, who, placing his rifle upon one of them, 
exclaimed, * Captured in the name of the 2nd (Prince of Wales* Own) 
Gurkhas I* 

Whilst the 1st Brigade was advancing towards the last position, a 
half-battalion of the 8rd Sikhs (belonging to the 2nd Brigade), under 
Lieutenant ColonelG. Money, charged a body of Afghans and captured 
three guns. 

The enemy were now absolutely routed, but, owing to the nature of 
the ground, it was impossible for General Ross to realize how complete 
had been his victory, and he fully expected that the enemy would take 
up a fresh position further on; he therefore ordered the Ist and 2nd 
Bngades to ludt while they replenished their ammunition, and then 
proceeded for about a mile, when they suddenly came in sight of Ayub 
Khan’s enormous camp. It was entirely deserted, and apparently 
stood as it had been left in the morning when the Afghans moved out 
to the attack. With his comp was captured the whole of Ayub Khan*B 
Artillery, thirty-two pieces, including our two Horse Artillery gunsf 
which hod been taken at Maiwand on the 27th July. 

* During this ongagemont the following ofllceTs and men wui'e bjiecially 
reniarked lor their callantry : 

Major G.‘White - 92nd Highlanders, 

Lieutenant C. Douglas 

Corjwral William McGillvray ,, 

Private Peter Grieve 
Private D. Grey 

Major Sullivan Beoher - 2na Gurkhas. 

Havildar Gopal Borah ,, 

Sepoy Inderbir Lama ,, „ 

Sepoy Tikaram Kwas ' •> 

f These guns were presented to me by the Indian Qovcnuuent, and are now 
" at the j^yu Hospiw Dublin. 
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Farther pursuit by the Infantry being valueless, the let and 2nd 
Brigades halted on the far side of Mazra, where 1 with the 8rd Brigade 
shortly afterwards joined thorn. - 

Brigadier-General Hugh Gough, having satisfied himself as to the 
security of our left flank, scouted as far as Kohkeran, and then pro¬ 
ceeded with the Cavalry of the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force to execute 
the extended movement entnisted to him. He crossed the Arghandab, 
and pushed round to get in front of the line of the enemy's retreat 
towards Khakrez. Some gliazis and Irregular Afghan troops wore 
overtaken, but no licgular regiments were met with, the soldiers 
having, as is their custom, quickly divested themselves of their 
uniform and assumed the garb of harmless agriculturists. 

Ayub Khan himself had fled early in the day with his principal 
Sirdars. 

As 1 rode into the abandoned camp, 1 was horrified to hear that tlie 
body of Maclaine, the Horse Artillery officer w'ho had been taken 
prisoner at Maiwand, was lying with the throat cut about forty yards 
from Ayub Khan's own tent. From what 1 could ]eA>rn, the latter had 
not actually ordered the murder, but as a word from him would liave 
prevented it, he must be held responsible for the assassination of on 
officer who had fallen into his hands as a prisoner of war. 

Our losses during the day comprised : killed, 8 British oflicors,* 
1 Native officer, and 86 men; wounded, 11 Ifritish officers, 4 Native 
officers, and 195 men, 18 of whom succumbed to their wounds. It 
was difficult to estimate the loss of the enemy, but it must have boon 
heavy, as between Kandahar and the village of Fir Paimal alone 
600 bodies were buried by us. 

With the exception of the 1st Brigade, which remained at Mazra for 
the night to protect the captured guns and stores, the troops all re¬ 
turned to camp before 9 p.m.f 

Utterly exhausted as I was from the hard day's work and the 
weakening effects of my late illness, the cheers with which I was 


* The third British officer killed was Captain Stniton, 22nd Foot, Super¬ 
intendent of Army Signalling, a most accomplished officer, under wdiosc direc¬ 
tion signalling as applied to Field Service reached a woudc^rfiil pitch of 
perfection. His energy knew no difficulties, and his enthusiasm was T>eyond 
praise. 

t The animnniUon expended by the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force on the 
31st August and let September was: 

. Bounds. 

Gun 102 

Rifle . 57,705 

and in addition 313 rounds were fired by 
the Infantiy of the Kandahar Gan^n. 


/ Shrapnell shell 73 
1 (Common ,. 24 

/Martini-Henry 15,129 
1 Snider 42,576 

the Artilleiy and 4,971 rounds by 
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greeted by the troops as I rode into Ayub Khan’s camp and viewed the 
dead bodies of my gallant soldiers nearly unmanned me» and it was 
with a very big lump in my throat that I managed to say a few 
words,of thanks to each corps in turn. When I returned to Kandahar, 
and threw myself on the bed in the little room prepared for me, I was 
dead'beat and quite unequal to the effort of reporting our success to 
the yuoen or to the Viceroy. After an hour’s rest, however, knowing 
how anxiously news from Kandahar was looked for both in England 
and India, I managed to pull m^'solf together sufficiently to write out 
and despatch the following telegram : 

‘Kani>ah.\k, 

‘ l.'rf Septeraher, 1880 (d p.m.). 

‘Ayub Khan's army was to-day'ffcfeatcd and completely dispcrswl with, I 
hope, comparatively slight losw on our side ; liis camp was cajiturwi, the two 
lost guns of K Ihittery, H Brigade Royal Horse Artillery were recovered, and 
several wheeled guns of various calibre fell to the splendid Infantry of this 
force ; the Cavalry arc still in pui-suit. Our casualties an*; 22iKi Eoot, 
Captain Straton, killed ; 72nd Highlamlers, Iiii‘Utcnaiit-Colonel Browiilow, 
Captain Frome, kffled, Captain Murray ami Lieutenant Monro, wounded, 
7 men killed, IS wounded; b2nd Highlanders, Liimteuauts Menzies and 
Donald Stewart wounded, 11 men kiUe«l and 89 wounded ; 2iid Gurkhas, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Battye, and 2nd Sikhs, Major Slater wounded. It is at 
present impossible to ascertain the casualties amongst the Native troops, 
out I have no ivoson to la'licve Uiey arc excejssiv© ; full details \rill be telo- 
grapliod U>-mori‘ow. The ciuite meutly murdered remains of Lieutenant 
Alaclaine, Royal Horse. Artillery, W(‘rc found on the arrival of the British 
troojw in Ayub Khan’s camp. Ayub Khan is supposed to have 8cd towards 
Herat.’ 

It can easily be imagined with what an intense sense of relief I 
awoke on the morniag of the 2nd September—the march had ended, 
Kandahar had been relieved, Ayub Khan’s army had been beaten and 
dispersed, and there was an a^dequate force in southern Afghanistan 
to prevent further disturbances. 

Amongst the innumerable questions of detail which now confronted 
me was the all-importaut one, and that which caused me greatest 
anxiety, of how the large body of troops hastily concentrated at Kan¬ 
dahar, and for which the produce of the country was quite inadequate, 
were to be fed. 

No supplies and very little forage were procurable between Quetta 
and Kandahar, and in the neighbourhood of the latter place there was 
now hardly anything in the shape of food for man or beast to be had 
for love or money, the resources of this part of the country having been 
quite exhausted. Belief could only be obtained by reducing the 
number of mouths to be fed, and with this object I scattered the 
troops in different directions, to posts as far distant from each other as 
possible, consistent with safety; and in accordance with my promise 
Uo the Kabul-Kondahar Field Force, that they should not be required 
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to garrison Kandahar when the fighting was at an end, I arranged to 
despatch nnthout delay to India the corps which had come with me 
from northern Afghanistan. * 

One column proceeded to Maiwand to inter the bodies of our soldiers 
who fell on the 27th July. The Cavalry brigade moved with a number 
of sick men and transport animals to Kohkeraii. Macgregor’s brigade 
started for Quetta on the 8th, and was followed soon after by Baker's 
and Macphorson’s brigades. I accompanied Maegregor in the hope 
that the change to Quetta (whore I remained about a month) would 
pick me up, and enable me to meet Lord Bipon's wish that 1 should 
retain the command in southern Afghanistan until some satisfactory 
settlement could be arrived at. 

Before leaving Kandahar 1 issued an order thanking ail ranks of the 
Kabul-Kandahar Field Force for the work they liad so nobly performed, 
and I had the gratification of acknowledging, on their behalf and iny 
own, congratulatory messages from the Queen, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Marquis of Rii)on, and many others. On the way to Quetta 1 had 
the further gratification of being informed by the ^coroy that Her 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to make me a (t.C.B., and to 
appoint me Conimnnder*in-Chief of the Madras Aniiy. 

I now hoard that Abdur liahman bad been finally nominated Anjir 
of Kabul on the lObh August, and that immediately after the ceremony 
of installation Sir Donald Stewart had marched the whole British force 
of 6,678 men of all arms out of Kabul on their return to India. Sir 
Donald left Peshawar to take up his appointment of Military Member 
of Council at Simla on the 81 st August, and by the 7ih September the 
last of his troops had arrived at the former place, except one brigade 
left as a temporary measure in the Khybcr Pass. 

At Quetta I stayed with Sir Robert Sandenian, the capable Resident, 
who by his great personal influence had done much to allay excitement 
amongst the tribes, and to prevent serious trouble in Baluchistan and 
along the border. I had never before been to that part of the frontier, 
and I was greatly impressed by the hold Sandeinan had obtained over 
the country; he was intimately acquainted with every leading man, 
and there was not a village, however out of the way, which he had not 
visited. *Sinniman sahib^^ as the Natives called him, had gained 
the confidence of the lawless Baluchis in a very remarkable manner, 
and it was mainly owing to his power over them that I was able 
to arrange with camel contractors to transport to Quetta and Kandahar 
the huge stocks of winter clothing, medical comforts, grain, and the 
various requirements of an army in the field, which had been brought 
by rail to Sibi, and had there remained for want of tr.'uisport to take 
thorn further on. 

As the change to Quetta did not benefit me, and as I found that, 
owing to indifferent health, I was unable to carry on my duty with 
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satisfaction to myself, 1 applied to be relieved. My request was acceded 
to, and I started on the 12th October for India. 

Biding through the Bolan Pass I overtook most of the regiments of 
the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force marching towards Sibi, thence to 
disperse to their respective destinations. As I parted with each corps 
in turn its band played * Auld Lang Syne,’ and I have never since 
hef^rd that memory stirring air without its bringing before my mind's 
eye the last view I had of the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force. I fancy 
myself crossing and re-crossing the river which winds through the 
pass; I hear the martial beat of drums and plaintive music of the 
pipes ; and I see Bidemen and Gurkhas, Highlanders and Sikhs, guns 
and horses, camels and mules* with the endless following of an Indian 
army, winding through the narrow gorges, or over the interminable 
boulders which made the passage of the Bolan so diihoult and weari¬ 
some to man and beast. 

I shall never forget the feeling of sadness with which I said good-bye 
to the men who had done so much for me. I looked upon them all, 
Native as well a6' British, as my valued friends. And well I might, for 
never had a Commander been better served. From first to last a grand 
spirit of camaraderie* pervaded all ranks. At the Feiwar Ko^, at 
Charosia, and during the fighting round Kabul, all were eager to close 
with the enemy, no matter how great the odds against them. Throughout 
the march from Kabul all seemed to be animated with but one desire, 
to effect, cost what it might in personal risk, fatigue, or discomfort, the 
speedy release of their beleaguered fellow-soldiers in Kandahar; and 
the unflagging energy and perseverance of my splendid troops seemed 
to reach their full height, when they realized they wei^e about to put 
forth their strength against a hitherto successful enemy. Their exem¬ 
plary conduct, too, under circumstances often of the most trying nature, 
cannot be praised in terms too strong or too full. Notwithstanding the 
provocation caused by the cruel murder of any stragglers who fell into 
the hands of the Afghans, not one act infrin^g the rules of civilized 

* The 72nd Highlandera and 5th Gurkhas wei% brigaded together througli- 
out tho campaign, and at their return to India the latter regiment joesented 
the former with a shield bearing the following inscription : 

FROM THS 

MEN OF THE 6th GUEKHAS 

TO TH» 

MEN OF THE 72nd (DUKE OF ALBANY'S OWN) HIGHLANDEfiS 

IK REMSMBRAKCB OF 

Thh Afghan Gaupaton, 1878 to 1880. 

The gift was entirely spontaneous, and was subscribed for by the Native 
officers, noD-conuniasioned officers, and men. 

In return, the non-commissioned officers and men of the 72nd gave the Stl) 
Gurkhas a very handsome ebony, ailver-mouiit^ Drom-M^or's sw, 
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warfare was committed by my troops. The persons and property of 
the Natives were respected, and full compensation for supplies was 
everywhere given. In short, the inhabitants the district through 
which we passed could not have been treated with greater consideration 
nor with a lighter hand, had they proved themselves friendly allies, 
and the conduct of the troops will ever be to mo as pleasing a memory 
as are the results which they achieved. 


CHAFl’EB LXIIT. 

On the 15th October I handed over my command to ^lajor-General 
Phayre, and started for England, making, by the desire of the Yicoroy, 
a diversion to Simla, w'heru Lord Kipon received me most kindly, and, 
to my great pride and pleasure, delivered to me a letter from the 
Queen-Empress, written by Her Majesty’s own hand, which conveyed 
in the most gracious terms the Queen's satisfoctionsat the manner in 
which the service entrusted to me had been performed, thanks to Hhe 
brave officers and men under my cumunuid,’ sorrow ‘ for those of her 
gallant soldiers who fell for Queen and country,’ and anxiety for the 
wounded. Her Majesty also wrote of ‘ the thrill of horror ’ with which 
the news of the fate of Lieutenant Maclaine had been received, and 
concluded with words of hope that my own health and that of the 
troops would remain good, and that success might attend us * till the 
blessings of peace arc restored.' 

A gracious letter, truly! And to me a deeply iippreciiited reward 
for what I had been able to do. 

I landed at Dover on the 17th November. The reception J met with 
from my countrymen was as enthusiastic as it was unexpected and 
gratifying. After an absence of twelve years there must almost always 
be more or less of sadness mingled with the pleasure of the home- 
coming, and two vacant places in my family circle—those of my father 
and sister—cast a deep shadow upon what would otherwise have been 
a most joyous return, for my mother was alive to welcome me, and I 
foimd my children Nourishing and my wife well, notwithstanding all’ 
the anxiety she had tmdergone. 

I was f4ted and feasted to almost an alarming extent, considering 
that for nearly two years I had been restricted to campaigning diet; 
but it surprised me very much to find that the kind people, by whom I 
was BO greatly honoured, invariably appeared to think the march from 
Kabul to Kandahar was a mnch greater performance than the advance 
on Kabul the previous autumn, while, to my mind, the latter operation 
was in every particulai^ more difficult, more dangerous, and placed 
upon me as the Commander infinitely mote responsibility The force 
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with which I started from Euram to avenge the massacre of our 
fellow-countr^rmen was little more than half the strength of that with 
which T marched to Kandahar. Immediately on crossing the Shutar* 
gardan I found myself in the midst of a hostile and warlike people, 
entirely dependent on the country for supplies, heavily handicapped by 
wont of transport, and practically as completely cut off from communi< 
cation with India as I was a year later on the march to Kandahar. 
The Afghans’ fanatical hatred of Europeans had been augmented by 
their defeats the year before, and by the occurrences at Kabul, and they 
looked upon my small column as a certain prey delivered into their 
hands by a sympathiising and all-powerful AJlaii. 

Before mo was Kabul, with its large and well-equipped arsenal, 
defended by an army better organized and more highly trained than 
that possessed by any former Buler of Afghanistan. On all sides of me 
were tribesmen hurrying up to defend the approaches to their capital, 
and had there been on our part the smallest hesitation or delay, we 
should have found ourselves opposed by as formidable a combination 
as we had to deafwith two months later at Sherpur. Nothing could 
then have saved the force, not one man of which I firmly believe 
would have ever returned to tell the tale in India. Worse than all, I 
had in my own camp a traitor, in the form of the Amir, posing as a 
friend to the British Government and a refugee seeking our pro¬ 
tection, while he was at heart our bitterest enemy, and was doing 
everything in his power to make my task more difficult and ensure our 
defeat. 

The march to Kandahar was certainly much longer, the country was 
equally unfriendly, and the feeding of so large a number of men and 
onimols was a continual source of anxiety. But I had a force capable 
of holding its own against any Afghan army that could possibly be 
opposed to it, and good and sufficient transport to admit of its being 
kept together, with the definite object in view of rescuing our besieged 
countrymen and defeating Ayub Khan ; instead of, as at Kabul, having 
to begin to unravel a difficult political problem after accomplishing the 
defeat of the tribesmen and the Afghan army. 

1 could only account to myself for the greater amount of interest dis¬ 
played in the march to Kandahar, and the larger amount of credit 
given to me for that undertaking, by the glamour of romance thrown 
around an army of 10,000 men lost to view, as it were, for nearly a 
month, about the fate of which uninformed speculation was rife and 
pessimistic rumours were spread, until the tension became extreme, 
and the corresponding relief proportionably great when that army re¬ 
appeared to dispose at onoc of Ayub and his hitherto victorious troops. 

I did not return to India until the end of 1881, six weeks out of 
these precious months of leave -having been spent in a wild-goose 
chase to the Cape of Good Hope and back, upon my being nominated 
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by Mr. Gladstone’s Government Governor ol Natal and Comtnandor 
of the Forces in South Africa, on the death of Sir Georf?o Colley and 
the receipt of the news of the disaster at Maj^ba Hill. While I was 
on my way out to take tip my coininand, peace was made with the 
Boers in the most marvellously rapid and unexpected manner. A 
peace, alas I * without honour,’ to which may be attributed the recent 
regrettable state of affairs in the Trans\’aal—a state of aiTairs which 
was foreseen and predicted by many at the time. My stay at Cape 
Town was limited to twenty-four hours, tho Government being 
apparently as anxious to get me away from Africa as they had been 
to hurry me out there. 

In August I spent three very enjoyable and instructive weeks as 
the guest of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Germany, while 
the manceuvres at Hanover and Schleswig-Holstein were taking 
place. 

Shortly before leaving England for Madras, I was asked by Mr. 
Childers, tho then Secretary of State for War, whether I would 
accept the appointment of Quartermaster-Generals at the Horse 
Guards, in succession to Sir Garnet Wolseley. Tho offer, in some 
ways, was rather a temptation to me, for I had a great wish to take 
pai*t in the administration of our army; and had it been made 
sooner, before my arrangements for going to Madras had been com¬ 
pleted, I think I should have accepted it at once; as it was, I begged 
to be allowed to join my new command, and leave the question of tho 
Quartermaster Generolsliip in abeyance until it was about to become 
vacant. This was agreed to, and I started for Madras, taking my 
wife and two little daughters with me, the boy being loft at school in 
England, 

Oil arriving in Madras, on the 27th November, I had the pleasure 
to find myself associated as a colleague in Council with Mr. Grant- 
Buff,* who had recently been appointed Governor of the Presidency. 
We spent a few pleasant days with him and Mrs. Grant-Buff at 
Government House, before proceeding to deposit our children at 
Ootacainund. that Queen of Indian Hill-stations, w'hich was to be our 
home for four years. We spent Christmas tlicrc, and then went to 
Burma, visiting the Andaman Islands on the way. We had on board 
our ship some prisoners destined for that convict settlement, amongst 
whom cholera unfortunately broke out a few hours after we left 
Madras. They were accommodated just outside ray wife's cabin, and 
their cries and groans were most distressing. Very little could be 
done for them on board, for the Native Doctor accompanying us 
possessed no remedy but castor oil 1 and os the disease was spreading 
rapidly, I took upon myself to have the party landed at Vizagapatam. 

* Now Sir Mount-Stuart Grant-Buff, G.C.8.1, 
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The cholera patients were put into tents on the sea-shore, under the 
charge of a medical oHicer, and every arrangement possible for their 
oomfort and relief was made before we proceeded on our journey. 

During our stay at Port Blair, the Head-Quarters of the Andaman 
Administration, wo were the guests of the hospitable Superintendent, 
Lieutenant'Colonol Protheroe, who had been one of the political 
officers on my staff in Afghanistan. The group of islands forming 
the settlement are extremely beautiful, but it is tropical beauty, and 
one pays the penalty for the luxuriant vegetation in the climate, which 
is very much like a Turkish bath, hot and damp. While going 
through the prisons, I came across some of the sepoys of the 29th 
Punjab Infantry who deserted during the advance on the Pelwar 
Kotal. I was told that they wore behaving well, and might in time be 
allowed some remission of their sentences. 

A voyage of thirty-six hour^^ brought us to llangoon, where we had 
the pleasure of meeting and being entertained by our old friends, 
Mr. Bernard,^ the Chief Commissioner of Burma, and his wife. 

In 1882 Thytftmyo and Tonghu were the two frontier stations of 
Burma, and 1 hatl be(>n asked to consider the question of the defence 
of the proposed railway tenniui at these places. I accordingly visited 
them both, and os I thought J foresaw that the lines of railway could 
not end as then crutemplated, I recommended that the absolutely 
nocessar}' works only should be attempted, and that these should be 
as inexpensive as possible. Bre many years had passed, the line, as I 
anticipated, was completed to Mandalay. 

The defences of Kaugoon had also to be arranged for. An examina¬ 
tion of the approaches, however, satisfied me that no elaborate system 
of fortification was necessary, and that Rangoon's bust security lay in 
her winding, dangerous river; so I gave it as my opinion that, with 
two small batteries at Monkey Point and King’s Point, and a couple of 
torpedo-boats, Rangoon would be reasonably safe against attack. 

Before leaving Burma I received letters from H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge and Mr. Childers, in which wore repeated the offer of the 
Quartermaster-Generalship at the Horse Guards. But I had by this 
time begun to like my new work, and had no desire to leave Me^as; 
I therefore definitely declined the appointment 

From Burma we returned to Ootacamund, vi& Calcutta, where we 
spent a few days with Lord and Lady Hipon and Sir Donald and Lady 
Stewart 

Life at *Ooty* was very pleasant; such peace and repose I had 
never before experienced; 1 thoroughly enjoyed the rest after the 
turmoil of the preceding years, and I quite recovered my health, 
which had been somewhat shattered. Unlike other hill-stations, 


* Now Sir Charles Bernard, K.C.S.I. 
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Ootacamund rests on au undulating tableland, 7,400 feet above Iho 
sea, with plenty of room in the nuighbotirhood for riding, driving, and 
hunting; and, although the scenery ia nothing Uko as grand as in the 
Himalayaa, there are exquisite views to be had7 and it is more restful 
and homelike. We mode many warm friends and agreeable acquaiiu- 
ancea, who whexi our time in Atadras came to an end presented niv 
wife with a very beautiful clock ‘ as a token of esteem and allectiim ’; 
we w’erc very sorry to bid farew'ell to our friends and to our Nilgiri 
home. 

Kach cold season I made long tours in order to acquaint myflolf 
with the needs and capabilities of the men of the Madras Army. 1 
tried hard to discover in them those fighting iiiiaUtie.s wliicli had dis¬ 
tinguished their forefatliers during the wars of the last and the begin¬ 
ning of the present century. But long years of peace, and the security 
and prosperity attending it, had evidently had upon them, as tliey 
always seem to have on Asiatics, a softening and deteriorating 
etfoct; and 1 was forced to tbo conclusion that the aticient military 
spirit had died in them, as it had died in the ordin^y Hindustani of 
Bengal and the Mahratta of Bombay, and that they could no longer 
with safety be pitted against warlike niccs, or employed outside the 
limits of southern India. 

It was with extreme reluctance that I fonuod this opinion Avith 
regard to the successors of the old Coast Army, for whicli 1 had always 
entertained a great admiration. For the sake of the British ufViccrs 
belonging to tbo Madras Army, too, J was very loath to bo convinced 
of its inferiority, for many of them were devoted to their regiments, 
and were justly proud of their traditions. 

However, there was the army, and it was my business os its Com- 
mander-in-(-hief to do all that I possibly could towards rendering it an 
eiHcient part of the war establishment of India. 

Madrassies, as a rule, are more inteliigeut and better educated than 
the fighting races of northern India, uud I therefore thought it could 
not be difficult to teach them the value of musketry, and make them 
excel in it. To this end, 1 encouraged ritle meetings and endeavourLd 
to get General Officers to take an interest in musketry inspections, and 
to make those inspections instructive and entertaining to the men. I 
took to rifle-shooting myself, as did the officers on my personal slafi’,* 
who were all good shots, and our team held its own in many exciting 
matches at the difierent rifle meetings. 

At that time the importance of musketry training was not so 
generally recognized aa it is now, especially by the senior officers, who 

* Lieutenant-Colonel G. T. Pretyman, K.A., was Assistant Military Secre¬ 
tary until 1S84, when be succeeded by Lieuteuant-Coloiiel U, Pole-Carew, 
Coldstream Gnards. Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, Ceui^ral India Hors*' 
and Captain Ian Hamilton, the Gordon Highfanden, were Aides-de-camp. 
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had all entered the service in the days of * Brown Bess.’ Some of 
them had failed to note the remarkable alteration which the change 
from the musket to the rifle neceasitatod in the system of musketry 
instruction, or to study the very difiEbrent conditions under which we 
could hope to win battles in the present day, compared with those 
under which somo of our most celebrated victories had been won. It 
required time and patience to inspire officers with a belief in the 
wonderful shooting power of the Martini-Henry riHe, and it was even 
more difficult to make them realize that the hotter the weapon, the 
greater the necessity for its being intelligently used. 

I had great faith in the value of Camps of Exercise, and notwith¬ 
standing the difficulty of obtaining an annual grant to defray their cost. 
I managed each year, by taking advantage of the movement of troops 
in course of relief, to form small camps at the more important stations, 
and on one occasion was able to collect 9,000 men together in the 
neighbourhood of Bangalore, where the Coiumanders-in-Chief in India 
and of Bombay (Sir Donald Stewart and the Hon. Arthur Hardinge) 
wore present—first and last time that the * three Chiefs* in India 
met together at a Comp of Exercise. The Sappers and Miners were a 
brilliant exception to the rest of the Madras Army, being indeed a most 
useful, efficient body of men, but as no increase to that branch was 
considered necessary, I obtained permission to convert two Infantry 
regiments intb Pioneers on the model of the Pioneer Corps of the 
Bengal Army, which had always proved themselves so useful on 
service. Promotion amongst the British officers was accelerated, 
recruits were not allowed to marry, or, if married, to have their wives 
with them> and many other minor changes were made which did much 
towards improving the efficiency of the Native portion*of the Madras 
Army; and I hope I was able to increase the comfort and well-being 
of the British portion also by relaxing irksome and useless restrictions, 
and by impressing upon commanding (^oers the advisability of not 
punis^g young soldiers with the extreme severity which had hitherto 
bean cemsidered necessary. 

I had been unpleasantly strudk by the frequent Courts-Martial on 
Ihe younger soldiers, and by the disproportionate number of these lads 
to bo met with in the military prisons. Even when the ^prisoners 
happened to be of some length of service, 1 usually found that riiey 
had undergone previous imprisomnents, and h^ been severely 
punished within a short time of their enlistment. I urged that, in 
the first two or three years of a soldier's service, every allowance 
should be made for youth and inexperience, and that daring that time 
faults should, whenever praetioable, be de^t with summarily, and not 
visited with the heavier punishment which a Coart>Martial sentence 
necessarily carries with it, and I poinied out that tblu procedure might 
receive a wider appUcatioo, and become a guiding principls in the 
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treatment of Boldiers generally. I suggested that all men in possession 
of a good'Conduct badge, or who had had no entry in thoir company 
defaulter sheets for one year, should be granted certain privileges, such 
as receiving the fullest indulgence in grant of passes, consistent 
with the requirements of health, duty, and discipline, and being 
excused attendance at all roll-caUs (including meals), except perhaps at 
tattoo. I had often remarked that those corps in which indulgences 
were most freely given contained the largest number of well-behaved 
men, and I hod been assured that such indulgences were seldom 
abused, and that, while they were greatly appreciated by those who 
received them, they acted as an incentive to less weU conducted men 
to try and redeem their characters. 

The reports of commanding of&cors, on the results of these small 
umolioratioiis, after a six months’ trial, were so favourable tliat I was 
able to authorize still further concessions as a premium on good 
behaviour. 

The Madras Presidency abounds in places of interest connected with 
our earlier struggles in India, and it was possible to^^inbiue pleasure 
with duty in a very delightful manner while travelling about the 
country. My wife frequently accompanied me in my tours, and 
enjoyed as much as I did our visits to many famous and beautiful 
places. Madras itself recalled the struggles fur supremacy between 
the English and French in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Arcot reminded one that it was in the brilliant capture and still more 
brilliant defence of the fort at that place that Clive’s soldierly genius 
first became conspicuous. Trichinopoly and Wandewash made one 
think of Stringer lJa^^Te^ce’s and Eyre Coote’s splendid services, and 
while standing on the breach at Seringapatain, one was reminded of 
Wellington’s early life in India, and marvelled how heavily-armed men 
could have ventured to cross the single plank w'hich alone spanned the 
deep, broad ditch of the inner defences. 

I should like to dwell on the architectural wonders of Tanjoro and 
the Caves of EUora; the magnificent entertainments and Princely 
hospitality accorded to us by the Eizam of Hyderabad, the late Maha¬ 
rajas of Mysore and Travancorc, the Maharaja of Vizianagrom, the 
Baja of Cochin, and many other Rulers of Native States; the delights 
of a trip along the west coast by the beautiful * back-water,’ and the 
return journey through the glorious forests of Cannora and Mysore; 
the pleasure of visiting the lovely ' White Lady and the wonderful 
Eaveri falla ; but to give my readers any idea of their marvels would 
be to put too great a strain upon their patience, which 1 fear has 
already been severely taxed. 

The late Maharaja of Travancore was an unusually enlightened 


* The finest of the Gassapa falls. 
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K«tjive. He Bpoke and wrote English fluently; hia appearance was 
difitingaished, ai;id his manners those oi a well-bred, eonrteous English 
gentleman of the old school. His speech on proposing the Queen’s 
health was a model of line feeling and fine expression, and yet this man 
\ was steeped in superstition. His Highness sat, slightly retired from 
the table, between my wife and m^'self while dinner was going on; 
he partook of no food or wine, but hds close contact with us (he led my 
wife in to dinner ajid took her out on his arm) necessitated his under¬ 
going a severe course of purification at tho hands of the Bralunins as 
soon as tho entertainment was over; he dared not do anything without 
the sanction of the priests, and ho spent enormous sums in propitiating 
them. 

Notwithstanding the high civilization, luxury, and refinement to be 
found in these Native States, my visits to tliem strengthened my 
opinion that, however capable and enlightened the Buler, he could 
have no chance of holding hia country if deprived of the guiding hand 
of tho British Government as embodJed in the Resident. It is juat that 
control, so light izf'ordinary times as to be hardly perceptible, but firm 
enough when occasion demands, which saves the State from being rent 
by factions and internal intrigue, or swallowed up by a more powerful 
neighbour, for, owing to the influence of the Brahmins and the prac¬ 
tical seclusion which caste prejudices entail, involving ignorance of 
what is taking place immediately outside their own palaces, the Native 
Princes of the less warlike peoples would have no chance amidst the 
anarchy and confusion that would follow the withdrawal of British 
influence. 

A remark made to me by the late Sir Madhava Rao, ex-Minister of 
^ibe Baroda State, which exemplifles my meaning, comes book to me 
at this moment. Sir Madhava was one of the most astute Hindu 
gentlemen in India, and when discussing with him the excitement 
I produced by tho * llbert Bill,’ he said: ‘ Why do you English raise 
^ these unnecessary questions ? It is your doing, not ours. We have 
j heard of the cry, India for the Indians,” which some of your philan- 
:: thropists have raised in England; but you have only to go to the 
’ Zoological Gardens and open the doors of the cages, and you will very 
soon see what would be the result of putting that theory into piractioe. 
' Ihere would be a terrific fight amongst the animals, which would end 
' in the tiger walking proudly over the dead bodies of title rest.* * Whom,’ 
f I inquired,' do you consider to be the tigw 9* * The Mehomedan from 
'';the North,'was bis reply. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

jtm 

In March, 1885 , we again visited Calcutta, The Marquis of Bipou had 
departed, and the Earl of Dufferin reigned in his stead. 

Atfairs on our north-weat and south-east frontiers were at this time 
in a very unsettled state. Indeed, the political outlook altogether hod 
assumed rather a gloomy aspect. Our relations with tlio French had 
become somewhat strained in consequence of their mterf^*‘ence with 
Upper Ihirma and our occupation of Egypt; while Russia's activity 
in the valley of th(3 Oxus necesHitatcd our looking after our interests in 
Afghanistan. Those considerations rendered it advisable to increase 
' the army in India by 11,000 British and 12,000 Native* troops, bring- 
! ing the strength of the former up to nearly 70,000, with 414 guns, 

■ and that of the latter to 126,636. 

Russia’s movements could not be regarded with indifterence, for, 
while we had retreated from our dominating position at Kandahar, she 
had approached considerably nearer to Afghanistan,^and in a direction 
infinitely more advantageous than before for a further onward move. 
Up to 1881 a Russian army advancing on Afghanistan would have had 
to solve the difficult problem of the formidable Hindti Kush barrier, or 
if it took the Herat line it must have faced the deserts of Khiva and 
Bokhara. But all this was changed by tikobcloff's victories over the 
Tekke Turkomans, which gave Merv and Sarakhs to Russia, and en¬ 
abled her to transfer her base from Orenburg to the Caspian—by for 
the most important step ever niade by Russia In her advance towards 
India. I ba^ some yean before pointed out to the Government of 
India how immeasurably Russia would gain, if by the conquest of 
Merv—a conquest which I then looked upon as certain to be accom¬ 
plished in the near future—she should be able to make this transfer. 
My words were unheeded or ridiculed at the time, and I, like others 
who thought as I did, was supposed to be suffering from a disease 
diagnosed by a distinguished politician as * Mervousness.' But a little 
later those words were verified. Merv had become a Russian possession, 
and Turkestan wim in direct commmiication by rail and steamer with 
St. Petersburg. And can it be denied that this fact, which would have 
enabled the army in the Caucasus to be rapidly transported to the 
scene of operations, made it postible for Graeral Komoroff practically 
to dictate terms to the Boundary CommisBlon which was sent to define 
the northern limits of Afghanistan, and to forcibly eject on Afghan 
garrison from Panjdeh under the eyes of British officers ? 

Lori Hufferin took up the reins of the Government of India at a 
time when things had come to such a pass that a personal conference 
writh the Amir was considered necessary to arrange for the defence 
and demarcation of His Highness's frontier, the strengthening of 
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Herat, the extension of tlie Sakkur-Sibi railway to Quetta, and tbo 
discussion of the general situatioiL Abdur Rahman was therefore 
invited to meet the Viceroy at Kawal Findi, where a large standing 
camp was prepared, and my wife and I were bidden amongst a 
numerous company, including Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, the Ruling Punjab Chiefs, and the high ofiScera 
of Government from various parts of India, to be the guests of His 
ICxcellency and Lady DuiTerin on the interesting occasion. 

The meeting was fixed for the end of March, and as there was 
scarcely time for ns to return to Madi*as and get back again before 
thi'n, we proceeded leisurely up country, visiting different places and 
one or two old friends on the way. 

At Multan I received a cipher telegram from Sir Donald Stewart 
informing me that it had been decided to mobilizo two Army Corps, 
and that I was to have command of the first. This was exciting news, 
and we lost no time in making our way to Rawal Findi, where wo 
should be in direct communication with Head-Quarters, and hoped to 
hear what had taken place since we left Calcutta to make it necessary 
to prepare for war. 

I soon found out that this action on the part of the Government 
was forced on them by the representatives of Russia on the Boundary 
Commission, who wore persistent in their attempts to oucroach on 
Afglian territory, in order that they might be in a position to control 
the approaches to Herat, a Russian occupation of which fortress we 
could not pennit. 

Abdur Rahman arrived at Rawal Findi on the last day of March; 
he was about forty-five years of age, and although he required a stick 
to walk with, being a martyr to rheumatism, and very stout, his 
appearance was decidedly dignified and . imposing. He bad a manly, 
clever, and ratlier handsome face, marred only by the cruel expression 
of the mouth, and his manner was suflicicntly co\irteous though some¬ 
what abrupt. 

Several semi-private meetings took place between the Viceroy and 
the Amir, at the first of which His Highness, after expressing his 
appreciation of the flattering and cordial reception he had met with, 
reminded Lord Duflerin that he had consistently warned the British 
Government of the approach of the Russians towards Afghanistan and 
of the unsettling effect their advance was producing on the minds of 
his countrymen; and he advocated the necessity for timely action. 
No attention, he said, bad been paid to his warnings, owing, probably, 
to the strife of parties in England, and to the excessive caution of the 
British Government. 

Lord Dufferin, in reply, pointed out that the Amir had been advised 
to strengthen northern Afghanistan, and that the services of Engineer 
pfiicerB had been offered to him for Uie purpose of putting Herat into 
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a Hatisfactory State of defence. His Excellency declared that England 
was resolved that a Kussian advance on Herat should be met by a 
declaration of war; that preparations were then being made to give 
fdfect to that resolve; and that it was now absolutely necessary for 
His Highness to make up his mind which of his two powerful 
neighbours he would elect to choose os his ally. 

Abdur Bohman thanked the Viceroy for his offer of help, but 
showed plainly that he had no intention of availing himself of the 
services of our Engineers. Ho vowed that his own personal wishes 
were entirely in favour of a close and practical allianco with the 
British, but that his subjects did not share his feelings towards us. 
They were ‘ rude, uneducated, and suspicious.' He hoped that in 
tinio they might becoinc more disposed to be friendly, but at present 
he could not pretend to rely upon them. He then disclosed the real 
reason for his ready response to the Viceroy's invitation by saying that 
he would gratefully receive the assistance of the British Government 
in the shape of money, arms, and munitions of war. 

At a later visit the conversation turned upon ttie difficulty of the 
position in which the British members of the Boundary (commission 
wore placed, and the impossibility of the Afghan posts being able to 
hold their own in the face of a Kussian advance was explained to the 
Amir. A map was produced, on which the country to the north of 
Herat was carefully examined, and Russia's claims were made known 
to him. Abdur Bahman's ideas of topography were not very accurate, 
but he displayed considerable intelligence in his questions and percep¬ 
tion of the meaning of the answers, and eventually expressed his 
willingness to leave tlie question of the delimitation of his northern 
frontier in the hands of the British Government. 

On the 6th April there was a parade of the troops, 17,(XK) in number, 
and that evening the Amir was present at a state banquet, at which, 
after the usual loyal toasts, the Viceroy proposed the Amir's health. 
His Highness, in reply, expressed a fervent hope that the prosperity 
of the British Empire might long endure, as with it the welfare of 
Afghanistan was bound up. He had watched, he said, the progress of 
India under British rule, and he hoped that Afghanistan might flourish 
in like manner; and he ended with a prayer that the Almighty would 
preserve Her Majesty's troops in safety, honour, and efficiency. 

Two days later the Amir was publicly received in durbar by the 
Viceroy, on whose right hand ho was placed, while the Duke of 
Connaught occupied the seat on his left. After a few words had been 
exchanged, Abdur Bahman rose, and spoke as follows; ' I am deeply 
sensible of the kindness which I have received from His Excellency 
the '^oeroy, and of the favour shown me by Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress. In return for this kindness and favour, 1 am ready with my 
sumy and people to render any services that may be required of me cur 
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of the Afji^han nation. As the British Governraent has declared that it 
will assist me in repolling any foreign enemy, so it is right and proper 
that Afghanistan should unite in the firmest manner, and side by side 
by the British Oovorninent.' 

On being presented, amongst other gifts, with a sword of honour, he 
said in a loud and determined voice: ' With this sword 1 hope to smite 
any enemy of the British Government.’ 

That same evening the Viceroy received news of the llussian attack 
on Panjdoh, and coinniunicated it to the Amir, who heard it with 
extraordinary equanimity, notappearing to attach any great importance 
to the matter, and attributing tbe defeat of his troops to the inferiority 
of their weapons. Ho observed that the excuse given by the Bussians. 
that the Afghans intended to attack them, was a frivolous pretext, and 
declared all that his men had done was very properly to make pre¬ 
parations to defend themselves. 

Abdur Bahman had expressed a desire for a British decoration, so 
shortly before his departure from India be was invested, informally, 
with the Q.O.S.I. A-s the train was moving off, be said to the British 
officers assembled on the platform: * I wisli you all farewell, and com¬ 
mend you to the caro of God. May your Government endure and your 
honour increase. I have been greatly pleased and gratified by the 
sight of the British Army. I hope and am certain that the friendship 
now existing between us will last for ever.' 

Abdur Bahman had, indeed, every reason to be satisfied with the 
result of his visit, for not only was Lord Bipon’s promise that England 
would defend his kingdom against foreign aggression ratified by Lord 
Bufforin, but the Amir was given, in addition to tbe, large sums of 
money and the considerable amount of munitions of war already 
received by him, ten lakhs of rupees, 20,000 breoch-loading rifios, a 
Heavy battery of four guns and two howitzers, a Mountain battery, 
and a liberal supply of ammunition for both guns and rifies. 

On the Amir's departure the great camp was broken up, and the 
troops returned to their respective stations, all prepared to move 
towards the Quetta frontier at a moment’s notice. The Native Chiefs, 
in taking their leave of the Viceroy, were profuse in their ofiars and 
promises of help should a recourse to arms be found necessary ; and 
Lord and Lady Dufferin's numerous guests, who, like my wife and 
myself, had for more than a fortnight been recipients of the most 
profuse hospitality, wished their generous host and hostess a hearty 
good-bye. 

Interesting as the whole proceeding had been, by far the most 
gratifying result.of the gathering was the unmistakable loyalty dis¬ 
played by the Native Bulers who were present, as well as by those in 
distent parts of India, on hearing of the unprovoked attack made by 
, the Bussians on the Afghan troops at Banjdeh, and our consequent 
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preparations for war. The j^eatest enthusiasm prevailed, and the 
various military camps at Eawal Pindi were crowded with men desirous 
of joining the ranks of our army. I was literally besieged by old 
soldiers, begging tlmt they might be allowed to return to tlio colours 
and light once more for the Sirkar; and one Native officer, who had 
been with me in Afghanistan, eamr to rne and said: ‘ 1 am afraid, 
mkib^ I airi too old and infirm lo do more \vork myself; but you must 
take my two sons wdth you —they are ready to die for the Angirnr.'* 

We hastened back to Madras, and reached Ootacomund aifer seven 
consecutive nights in the train, with a tlienuoiuctcr at 104'* in the 
daytime, the only pause in our journey being at l\)ona, where w'e 
spent a few hours with our friend General Sir John Jloss. 

I left my horses at T.ulioni, and fur soine weeks lived in daily 
expectation of being ordered back to the I'unjah to take command of 
the 1st Army Corps. A change of Government, howt'vcT, took place 
just in time to prevent the war. Lord Salislmry's determined attitude 
convinced llussia that no further encroachmonts on the Afghan frontier 
w'ould be permitted; she ceased the ' gairie of brftg * she had been 
allowed to play, and tlie Boundary Comiuission were enabled to proceed 
with the work of dolimiUtiun. 


CHAPTER 

We only remained three months at ‘ Ooty,’ fur on the Hth July,a | 
telegram arrived from Lord DuiVcrin announcing the Queen’s approval 
of my being appointed to succeed Sir Donald Stewart as (/ommander- 
in-Chief in India, and granting me leave to visit England before taking 
up the appointment. 

At the end of a fortnight all our preparations for departure had been 
made, and on the 18ih August w(' left Bombay, in the teeth of the 
monsoon. 

Our boy, whose holidays had just commenced, met us at Venice, 
and we loitered in Italy and Switzerland on our way home. I spent 
but six weeks in England, returning to the East at the end of November, 
to join my new command. 1 met Lord DufiTerin at Agra, and accom¬ 
panied hbn to Gwalior, whither his Excellency wont for the purpose of 
formally restoring to the Maharaja Sindhia the much coveted fortress 
of Gwalior, w'hich had been occupied by us since 1858—an act of sound 
policy, enabling us to withdraw a brigade which could be fur more 
usefully employed elsewhere. 

At Gwalior we received the news of the capture of Mandalay, und I 
* A Native corruption of the word ^ English.’ 
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sent a telegram to Lieutenant-General Prendergast,^ to congratulate 
him on the successful conduct of the Bunna Expedition. 

Affairs m Bunna had been going from bad to worse from the time 
King Thebaw came to the throne in 1878. Wholesale murders were of 
constant occurrence within the precincts of the palace; dacoity was 
rife throughout the country, and British ofiScers were insulted to such 
an extent that the Resident had to be withdrawn. In 1B83 a special 
Mission was sent by the King of Burma to Paris, with a view to 
making such a treaty with the French Government as would enable 
him to appeal to fYance for assistance, in the event of his being 
involved in difficulties with England. The Mission remained eighteen 
months in Paris, and succeeded in ratifying what the French called a 
^ Commercial Convention,' imder the terms of which a French Consul 
was located at Mandalay, wlio soon gained sufficient ascendancy over 
King Thebaw to enable him to arrange for tho construction of a rail¬ 
way between Mandalay and Tonghu, and the establishment of a 
French bank at Mandalay, by means of which Franco would speedily 
have gained full (Control over the principal sources of Burmese revenue, 
and power to exclude British trade from the valley of the Irrawaddy. 
In furtherance of these designs, the King picked a quarrel with a 
British trading company, threatened to cancel their leases for catting 
timber, and demanded a fine of ten lakhs of rupees. 

The Chief Commissioner proposed arbitration, but this was declined, 
and the King refusing to modify his action with regard to the trading 
company, the Viceroy proposed to tlie Secretary of State for India that 
an ultimatumf should be sent to King Thobaw. 

In appronng of the ultimatum, Lord Randolph Churchill expressed 
his opinion that its despatch should bo concurrent with the movement 
of troops and ships to Rangoon, that an answer should be demanded 
within a specified time, and that if tho ultimatum were rejected, an 
immediate advance on Mandalay should be made. 

A forcej of nearly 10,000 men and 77 guns, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Prendergost, was accordingly ordered to be in 
readiness at Thyetmyo by the 14th November, and as the reply of the 

• Now General Sir Hairy Prendergost, V.C., K.C.B. 

t The ultimatum intbnned King Thebaw that the British Government 
insisted upon an Envoy being received at Mandalay, %vith free access to the 
King, without having to submit to any humiliating cereraony ; that proceed¬ 
ings against the tnming company would not be permitted; that a British 
Agent, with a suitable guard 01 honour and steamer for his personal protection, 
must bo permanently stationed at tho Burmese capital ; that the Burmese 
Govommeut must regulate their external relations in 000011 ! ance with Bvilish 
advice; and that proper facilities must be granted for the opening up of 
British trade with China vi& Bhamo. 

t The force consisted of 364 seamen and 69 Marines formed into a Naval 
Brigade, with 49 guns, including 27 machine guns, and 3,029 British and 
6,005 Native soldiers, with 26 guns. 
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Burmese Government was tantamount to a refusal, Prendcrgnst wom 
instructed to advance on Mandalay, with thoj^esult which it was my 
pleasant duty to congratulate him upon in my capacity of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army in Indfa. 

From Gwalior I went to Delhi to prepare for a Cninp of Exercise on 
a much larger scale than had ever beforo been held. Many weak 
points in the Commissariat and Transport Department having become 
only too apparent when the mobilization of the two Army Corps liad 
been imminent the previous spring, it was considered necessary to test 
our readiness for war, and orders for the strength and composition of 
the force to be manoeuvred had been issued before Sir Donald Stewart 
left India. 

The troops were divided into two Army Corps. The northern 
assembled at Uinballa, and the southern at Gurgaou, 1^5 iiiiles from 
Delhi, the points of concentration being 150 miles apart. 

After a fortnight passed in brigade and divisional movements, the 
opposing forces advanced, and on tho 7th Januaj*y they came into 
contact on the historic battlefield of Pauipat.'-' 

Lord Dullerin, whose interest in the elUcicncy of tho army induced 
him to come all tho way from Calcutta to witness the last two days’ 
mancBUvrcs, was present—with the twelve ‘foreign officersfrom tho 
principal armies of Europe and America, who had been invited to 
attend the camp—at a march-past of the whole force of 95,000 men on 
the 18th. It was a fine sight, though marred by a heavy thunderstprm 
and a perfect deluge of rain, and was really a greater test of what the 
troops could do than if we had had the perfect weather we had hoped 
for. The ‘foreign officers* were, apparently, somewhat surprised at 
the fine physique and efficiency of our Native soldiers, but they all 
remarked on the paucity of British officers with the Indian regiments, 
which I could not but acknowledge was, as it still is, a weak point in 
our military organization. 

When the camp was broken up, 1 accompanied the Viceroy to 
Burma, where we arrived early in February, 1886. Lord Dufferin 
must, I think, have been pleased at tho reception he met with at 
Hangoon. The people generally tried in every possible way to show 

• Pauipat is famous for three great battles fought in its immediate noigh- 
bourhood: one in 1526, by the Emperor Baber against Sultan Ibrahim, which 
resulted in the establishment of the Mogul dynasty ; the second in 15.56, 
when the Emperor Aklmr beat tlie Hindu General of the Afghan usurper, and 
re* 08 tablished the Moguls in flower; and the third in 1761, when Ahmed 
Shah Duiaui defeated the Mahrattas. 

t I was much gratified at receiving subscquentljr from His Imiwrial Majesty 
the Emperor William I. and from the Crown Princess of Prussia autograph 
letters of acknowledgment of, and thanks for, the reception or^coiYled and the 
attention ])aid to Majors von Huene and von Hagenau, the two representatives 
of the Genuaii army who attended these manoeuvres. 
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their gratitude to the Viceroy, under whose auspices the annexation of 
Upper Burma had been carried out, and each nationality had erected a 
triumphal arch in its own particular quarter of the town. 

From Riiiigoon wo went to Mandalay, where Lord Dufferin formally 
announced the annexation by England of all that part of Upper Burma 
over which King Thebaw had held sway. We then proceeded to 
Madras, whore I parted from the Viceregal party and travelled to 
Bombay to meet my wife. Leaving her at Simla to arrange our 
house, which had been considerably altered and added to, I proceeded 
to tho North-West Frontier, for the question of its defence was one 
which interested mo very deeply, and I hoped that, from the po.sition 
1 now held as a member of the Government of India, I should be able 
to get my ideas on this, to India, all-important subject listened to, if 
not altogether carried out. 

The defence of the frontier had been considered under tho orders of 
my predecessor b^^ a Committee, the members of which had recorded 
their several opinions as to the means which should bo adopted to 
make India secure.'*^ But Sir Donald Stewart relinquished his command 
before anything could be done to give effect to the measures they 
ad\ised. 

The matter had therefore to be taken up afresh by me, and I 
carefully studied the recommendations of the * Defence Committee' 
before visiting tlie frontier to refresh my memory by personal 
inspection as to the points to be defended. 

. It seemed to mo that none of the members, with tho exeeption of 
Sir Charles Maegregor and the secretary. Major W. G. Nicholson, at 
all appreciated the great change which had taken place in our position 
since the near approach of Russia, and our consequent promise to tho 
Amir to preserve the integrity of his kingdom, had widened the limit 
of our responsibilities from the southern to the northern boundary of 
Afghanistan. 

Loss than a year before we had been on the point of declaring war 
with Russia because of her active interference with * the authority of 
a sovereign—our protected ally—who had committed no offence^;' 
and even now it was not certain that peace could bo preserved, by 
reason of the outrageous demands made by the Russian members of 
the Boundary Commission as to the direction which the line of 
delimitation between Russian and Afghan territory should take. 

It was this widening of our responsibilities which prevented me 
from agreeing with the recommendations of the Defence Committee, 
for the majority pf^jhe me^era giLeater stress on the necessity 
for^ conatruotfng^'3^imeroufl^^fio atioD 8, than upon lines of com- 
mumcatibh, “wBioh i cohdeiveff'^f Be of infi^toly greato unportance, 

^ Words used by Mr. Gladstone when asking for a vote of credit for 
;C6,500,000 for special pin^parations in connection with the Afghan difficulty. 
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as affording the means of bringing all the strategical points on the 
frontier into direct oommimication with the railway system of India, 
and enabling ns to mass our troops rapidly, ^ould we be called upon 
to aid Afghanistan in repelling attack from a foreign Power. 

Fortitications, of the nature of entrenched positions, were no doubt, 
to some extent, necossary, not to guard against our iuiuiodiate 
neighbours, for experience had taught us that without outside 
assistance they are incapable of a combined movement, but for the 
protection of such depots and storehouses os would have to be 
constructed, and as a support to the army in the held. 

The line chosen at that time for an advance was by Quetta and 
Kandahar. In the first instance, therefore, I wended my way to 
Baluchistan, where I met and consulted with the Govbrnor-Oenerars 
Agent, Sir Bobert Sandeman, and the Chief Engineer of the Sind- 
Pishin Bailway, Brigadier-General Browne.* 

We together inspected the Kwaja-Amran range, through which the 
Kohjok tunnel now runs, and I decided that the best position for an 
entrenched camp was to tlie rear of that range, in 4he space between 
the Takatu and Mashalik mountains. This open ground was less 
than four miles broad; nature bad made its fianks perfectly secure, 
and in front was a network of ravines capable of being made quite 
impassable by simply hooding them. It was unfortunate that the 
railway had been marked out in front instead of in rear of the 
Takatu range, and that its construction was too far advanced before 
the question of defence came to be considered to admit of its being 
altered, otherwise this position would have been a complete protection 
for the line of rail also. 

Having come to a definite conclusion as to the measures to be taken 
for meeting the offensive and defensive requirements of Quetta and 
the Bolan Pass, I turned my attention to Peshawar and the Khyber 
Pass, which were infinitely more difficult to deal with, because of the 
political considerations involved. 

Over the whole of Baluchistan we had entire control, so that in the 
event of an army moving in that direction we could depend upon the 
resources of the country being at our disposal, and the people 
remaining, at least, neutral. But on the Peshawar side the circum- 
stances were altogether different; the tribes were hostile to a degree, 
and no European’s life was safe across the frontier. Except in the 
Khyber itself (where the policy of establishing friendly relations with 
the Afridis, and utilizing them to keep open the pass, had be(3n most 
suoi^essfully practised by the political officer, Lieutenant - Colonel 
Wftrburton), we could not depend on the tribesmen remaining passive, 

• The late Major-General Sir James Browne, K.C.S.I., C.B., who, like Sir 
Robert Sandeman, died while holding the important and re8X>oosible |x>sitiun 
of Govemor-Oenerars Agent in Baluchistan. 
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much less helping uh if we advanced into Afghanistan. AYhild, should 
an army attempt to invade India from that direction, we should to a 
c(!rtainty have every man of the 200,000 warlike people who inhabit 
the mountainous district from Ghitral to Baluchistan combining 
against us, and pouring into India from every outlet. 

For these reasons I recorded a strong opinion in opposition to the 
proposals of the Defence Committee, which were in favour of the 
construction of a large magazine at Peshawar and extensive entrenched 
works at tho mouth of the Kliyber. I pointed out the extreme danger 
of a position communication with which could be cut oil, and which 
could be more or loss easily turned, for it was clear to mo that until 
wo had succeeded in inducing the border tribes to be on friendly terms 
with UH, and to believe that their interests were identical with ours, the 
I'eshawar valley would become untenable should any general disturb¬ 
ance take place; and that, instead of entrenchments close to the 
Khybor Pass, we required a position upon which the garrisons of 
Peshawar and Nowshera could fall back and await tho arrival of 
reinforcements. ^ 

For tills position I selected a spot on the right bank of the Kabul 
river, between Khairabad and the Indus; it commanded the passage 
of tile latter river, and could easily be strengthened by defensive 
works outside the old fort of Attock. 

It will bo readily understood by those of my readers who have any 
knowledge of our North-West Frontier, or are interested in the 
question of the defence of India, that other routes exist between the 
Bolan and tho Khyber Passes which might bo made use of either by 
an army invading India, or by a force sent from India to the assist¬ 
ance of Afghanistan; and by such it will probably be asked, os was 
tho case when my recommendations wore being discussed, why I did 
not advise these lines to bo similarly guarded. My reply wus, and is, 
that there are no arsenals or depots near these passes to bo protected, 
as at Quetta and Bawul Findi; that we should not bo likely to use 
them for an army moving into Afghanistan; that, although small 
parties of the enemy might come by them, the main body of a force 
operating towards India is bound to advance by tho K.hybcr, for the 
reason that it would debouch directly on highly cultivated country 
and good roads leading to all the great cities of the Punjab; and 
finally that, oven if our finances would admit of the construction oi 
such a long line of forts, it would be impossible for our limited army 
to supply ^0 garrisons for them. 

Having completed my inspection of the frontier, I returned to Simla 
and drew up a memorandum declaring the conviction I had arrived at 
after careful deliberation, that the improvement of our communications 
was of far greater importance than the immediate construction of forts 
and entrenchments, and that, while I would not spare money in 
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Btrengthening well deiined positions, the stratogicol value of which was 
unmistakable, 1 would not trouble about those places the primary im¬ 
portance of fortifying which was open to arj^Cment, and which miglit 
never be required to bn defended; those, 1 contended, niiglit be left 
alone, except so far as to make a careful study of their localities and 
determine how they could best be taken advantage of should occasion 
require. My note ended with the following words: * Meanwhile I 
would push on our communications with all possible speed; we must 
have roads, and we must have railways ; they cannot be made on short 
notice, and every rupee spent upon them now will repay us tenfold 
hereafter. Nothing will tend to secure the safety of the frontier so 
much as the power of rapidly concentrating troops on any threatened 
point, and nothing will strengthen our military position more than to 
open out the country and improve our redations with the frontier tribes. 
There are no better civilizers than roads and railways; and although 
some of those recommended to be mode may never be required for 
military purposes, they will be of the greatest assistance to the civil 
power in the administration of the country.’ ’ 

Accompanying this paper was a statement of the defensive works 
which, in my opinion, should be taken in hand without delay; also of 
the positions which required careful study, and the roads and rail¬ 
ways which should be constructed, to moke the scheme of defence 
complete. 

Seven years later, when I gave up my command of the Army in 
India, I had the supremo satisfaction of knowing that I left our North- 
West Frontier secure, so far os it was possible to make it so, hampered 
as we were by want of money. The necessary fortifications had been 
completed, schemes for the defence of the various less important 
positions had been prepared, and the roads and railways, in my esti¬ 
mation of such vast importance, had either been liniKlicd or were well 
advanced. 

Moreover, our position with regard to the border tribes had gradually 
come to be better understood, and it had been realized that they would 
be a powerful support to whichever side might be able to count upon 
their aid; the policy of keeping them at arm’s length had been aban¬ 
doned, and the advantages of reciprocal communication w^ero becoming 
more appreciated by them and by us. 

It was not to be expected that these results could be achieved ^vithoat 
a considerable amount of opposition, owing partly to the majority of 
our countrymen (even amongst those who had spent the greater part 
of their lives in India) failing to recognize the change that bad taken 
place in the relative positions of Great Britain oudliussia-in Asia, and 
to their disbelief in the steady advance of Kussia towards Afghanistan 
being in any way connected with India, or in Russia’s wish or power 
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to threaten our Eastern Empire.* The idea was very common, too, 
amongst people who had not deeply considered the subject, that all 
proposal:: for gaming control over our troublesome neighbourB on the 
border, or for facilitating the massing of troops, meant an aggressive 
policy, and were made with the idea of annexing more territory, instead 
of for the purpose of securing the safety of India, end enabling us to 
fnldl our engagements. 

Happily, the Viceroys who governed India while I was Gommandor- 
in-Ohief were not amongst those who held these opinions; and while 
they had no expectation of India being invaded in the near future, they 
realized that we could not unconcernedly look on while a great Power 
was, step by step, creeping closer to uur possessions. It w'as a fortunate 
oiroumstance, too, that, for the first five years I was at the head of the 
Army in India, X had as my military colleague in Council the late 
General Sir George Chesney, a man of unquestionable talent and sound 
judgment, to whose cordial support, not only in frontier affairs, but in 
all my efforts to promote the, efiioiency and welfare of the soldier, I 
was very greatly indebted, 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

Maky interesting and important questions bad to be dealt with during 
tide my first year as a member of the Viceroy’s Council, and it was 
pleasant to me to be able to bring before the Government of India a 
scheme which my wife had had very much at heart for many years— 
lor Bupidying skilled nursing to the military hoBfatals in India. That 
our sick soldiers (officers and men) should be entirely dependent for 
nursing, even in times of the most dangerous illness, on the tender 
mercies of ' the orderly on duty,' who, whether kind-hearted or the 
reverse, was necessarily utterly untrained and ignorant of the require¬ 
ments of sickness, was a source of unhappiness to her, and had been 
felt as a cruel want by many; but whenever she had discussod the 
subjeot with those who might have helped her, she w'as told that pro¬ 
posals for supplying this want had already been made, that the 
Govenunent could not, nor would they ever be able to, act on such 
prqKwahi, on account of the prohibitory expense, so she felt there was 
no use in making any appeal until I mi^t be in a position to see that 
any auggestionB ma^ by her would be certain to receive the oao-eful 

* A fitatteuuk of hi^ rejkitatioD fit England was so strong in his disbelief 
of the neooNiity for making any pniiaiwtionB in India, that he publicly stated 
that if ^a onV hairier betwe^ mtsria in Asia and Britain m Aria were a 
mountain ridgs, or a atream, or a fence, riiere would be no ffifficnlty in pre- 
mrviug peace hetwem <Riiaria and the United Kingdom.—Spee^ delivered by 
fthe ll^t Hem.. Jolm Bright, M.F,, at Binnii^iam mi the 16th Api^, 1879. 
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consideration of Gkivetument. This time had now arrived, and almost 
directly Lady Bobarte returned to India in 1686 she drew up a scheme 
for supplying lady nurses to the znilhary hospitals throughout .India, 
and set to work to try mA get the support of some of the principal 
Medical olhoers. To her great joy, her reoonunendations were 
accepted by Lord Bufferiu and his Council, and her note upon the 
subject was sent home to the Secretary of State, strongly backed up 
by the Government of Indio. Lord Cross happily viewed the matter 
in a favourable light, and Consented, not only to a certain number of 
nurses being sent out the following year as an experiment, but to the 
whole of the cost of the movement being borne by the State, with the 
exception of the provision of * Homos in the Hills ’ for the nursing 
sisters as health resorts, and to prevent the expense to Government 0! 
their having to be sent home on sick-leave when worn out by their 
trying work in the plains. The Secretary of State, however, declared 
these ‘Homes ’ to be ‘ an important part ’ of the nursing scheme, * and 
indispensable to its practical working,’ but considered that they should 
be provided by private subscription, a condition my.jvif6 undertook to 
carry out. She appealed to the Army in India to help her, and with 
scarcely an exception every regiment and battery generously responded 
—even the private soldiers subscribed largely in proportion to their 
small means—so that by the beginning of the following year my wife 
was able to set about purchasing and building suitable houses. 

‘ Homes ’ were established at Murree, Kasauli and Quetta, in 
Bengal, and at Wellington^ in Madras, and by making a further 
appeal to the officers of the army, and with ffie assistance of kind and 
liberal friends in England.imd India, and the proceeds of various enter¬ 
tainments, Lady Boberts was able to supply, in connerion with the 
‘Homes' at Murree and Kasauli, wards for the reception of sick 
officers, with a staff of nursesf in attendance, whose salaries, passages, 
etc., are all paid out of ‘ Lady Boberts’s Fund.* My wife was induced 
to do this from having known many young officers succumb owing to 
want of care and improper food at hotels or clubs on bring sent to the 
Hills after a hard fight for life in the plains, if they were not fortunate 
enough to have personal friends to look after them. Although it is 
antiripating events, I may aS weE say here that the nursing experiment 
proved a complete success, and now every large military hospital in 
India has its staff of nmses, and therp are ^together 4 superintendents, 

* The homes at Quetta and Welliogton were eventually taken over Iw 
Government, and Lsdy Bob^' nurses, who worked in the military hospitals 
at these stations, vers placed by Government nurses when the increase to 
the Army Kuiwb^ Berviceadmittm of this being done. 

t When the ‘ Homee in the Hills * are closed during the cold months, these 
nurses attsnd riok offieem in their own houses in the plains, free of ohaigs 
except txaveliing expenses. 
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9 deputy superintendentg, and 89 nursing sisters, in India. There are 
many more wanted in the smaller stations, where there is often great 
loss of life from lack of proper nursing, and surely, as my wife pointed 
out in her first appeal, ‘ when one considers what an expensive article 
the British soldier is, costing, as he does, ^100 before landing in India, 
it seems certain that on the score of economy alono, altogether setting 
aside the humane aspect of the question, it is well worth the State's 
while to provide him with the skilled nursing care ’ which has up to 
now saved so many lives. 

That officers as well as men might benefit by the devotion of the 
* nursing sister,’ I was able to arrange in all the large hospitals for 
some room, or rooms, used until then for other purposes, to be appro¬ 
priated for an ofticors’ ward or wards, and these have proved a great 
boon to the younger officers whoso income dues not admit of their 
obtaining the expensive care of a nurse from one of the large civil 
hospitals in the Presidency towns. 

The next most interesting question, and also the most pressing, 
which had ta be considered by the Viceroy’s Council during the 
summer of 1880 , was the pacification of Upper Burma. People in 
England had expressed surprise at this being so long delayed. It is 
extremely easy, liowever, to sit at home and talk of what should be 
done, but very difficult to say how to do it, and more difficult still to 
carry it out. To establish law and order in a country nearly as lai*ge 
as France, in which dacoity is looked upon as an honourable profession, 
would be no light task even in Europe: but when the country to be 
settled has a deadly climate for several months in the year, is covered 
to a great extent with jungle, and is without a vestige nf a road, the 
task assumes gigantic proportions. In Upper Burma the garrison was 
only sufficient to keep open communication along the line of the 
Irrawaddy, and, to add to the embarrassment of the situation, dis- 
afiection had spread to Lower Burma, and disturbances had broken 
out in the almost unknown district between Upper Burma and Assam. 

It was arranged to send strong reinforcements to Burma so soon as 
the imhealthy season should be over and it would bo safe for the troops 
to go there, and Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Moepherson (who had 
succeeded me as Cozumonder in-Chief in Madras) was directed to 
proceed thither. 

In October my wife and I, with some of my staff, started from Simla 
on a trip across the Hills, with the object of inspecting the stations of 
Dhurmsala and Dalhousio before it was cool enough to begin my 
winter tour in the plains. We crossed the Jalaurie Pass, between 
11,000 and 12,000 feet high, and travelling through the beautiful Kulu 
valley and over the Bubbu mountain, we finally arrived at Palampur, 
the centre of the tea industry in the l^gra valley. Having been cut 
off from telegraphic communication for some time, we went straight 
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to the telej»raph-oiIice for ncwR, and found at the moment a raosRage 
being deciphered which brought me the torril^ sad infoniiation that 
General Maephorsou had died of fover in llumia. In him the ebuntry 
had lost a good soldier, and I a friend and comrade for whom I had a 
great regard and ^wlmiration. We were discussing his untimely end, 
and I was considering who should replace him, when a second message 
arrived. This was from Lord Duflerin, telling me that ho wished me 
to ti'ansfer my Head-Quarters to Burma, and arrange to remain there 
until ‘the neck of the business was broken,’ 

I hurried to Calcutta, embarked in the first mail-steamer, and landed 
at Rangoon on the 9th November. 

Sir Charles Bernard (llie Chief Commissioner) and Qeneral White 
had done well under very difliciilt circumstances ; but owing partly to 
largo districts being impassable from months of heavy rain, and partly 
to the change in ComiruLn<b;rs, una\oidablc inaction had been forced 
upon our troops, and the dacoits had in consequence made head 
against us. 

Having been in constant correspondence with Genlral White, I had 
been kept informed of his plans, and, as his responsible Chief, I had 
approved of them; I therefore had the somewhat complicated military 
situation at my hngers* ends, and did not need to lose a single day in 
arranging for a series of combined movements being carried on all 
over the country. 

It w'as hoped that the recently arrived reinforcements would be 
snilicient for all requirements, but it soon became apparent that the 
diiUcultics connected with the pacification of Burma had been under¬ 
rated, and that, in addition to more troops, au cliicient civil administra¬ 
tion would have to be provided, to take the place of military authority 
so soon as anything like organized resistance had been crushed; for to 
deal with ordinary robbers I conceived to be work more suited to police 
than to soldiers. Upwards of thirty years* experience had proved that 
the Burmese could not bo relied upon for this kind of service; 1 there¬ 
fore recommended that a largo body of police should be raised in India 
without delay, and given a semi-military organization, and in the 
meantime I asked for, and was ^ven, five additional regiments. 

I felt very confident of success, for I taken- great care in the 
selection of the brigade commanders and staff officers, and I knew the 
troops could be depended upon in any emergency that was likely to 
arise. Nevertheless, as the work they would have to perform was of 
rather an unusual character, irksome as well as difficult, I thought it 
advisable to issue some genera! instructions for the guidance of the 
officers in command of the different columns.* These instructions 
were carried out so intelligently, and the troops did such good service, 

* These instructions are given in the Appendix. 
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espocially a very fine body of Mounted Infantry raised and organized 
by Major Symons, of the South Wales Borderers, that before I returned 
to India in February, 1887,1 was able to report that the country was 
gradually becoming quiet and the Burmese reconciled to our rule. 
Most of the principal dacoit leaders had been killed or captured, and 
villages which had been in their hands for months were being re¬ 
occupied by their legitimate inhabitants; caravans were coming into 
Mandalay almost daily from districts on the Chinese borders; contracts 
for making roads wore readily taken up, and there was no difficulty in 
obtaining labour for the railway then being constructed between Lower 
Burma and Mandalay, the first sod of which was turned within a 
month of my arrival at that place. 

In achieving these satisfactory results I was materially aided by 
the hearty co-operation of Sir Charles Bernard and the civil officers 
serving under him; while the entire absence of fanaticism amongst the 
Burmese, and their cheerful, happy natures, facilitated our intercourse 
with them. I received, besides, most valuable assistance from the 
Buddhist Foonghiest or monks, with many of whom I made friends. 
Ii'rom the fact that education, secular and religious, is imparted by 
these monks, and that every male, from the King to the humblest 
peasant, was obliged to enter a monastery and wear the saffron garb of 
a monk for a certain period, the priesthood had enormous infiuence 
with the Burmese. There are no hereditary Chiefs or N{jbles in 
Burma, the PoonghicB being the advisors of the people and the centre 
round which Native society revolves. 

Our occupation of Upper Burma was necessarily a great blow to the 
Buddhist priesthood, fur many of the monasteries*^ were kept up 
entirely by the King, Queen, and Ministers of State; and, as it was 
most advisable to have the influence of the monks in our favour, I 
recommended that a monthly stipend should bo paid to the Archbishop 
and two senior Bishops of Mandalay. They showed their gratitude by 
doing all they could to help me, and wlfbn I was leaving the counti^ 
the old Thathanabain (Archbishop) accompanied me as far as 
Rangoon. We corresponded till his death, and I still hessr oceaidonally 
from one or other of my Foonghie friends. 

I remained only a short time in Calcutta on my return to India, and 
then started off again for the North-West Frontier, in company with 
General Chesney, who had previously expressed his general concurrence 
in my defence proposals, but was anxious to see the several positions 
and judge for himself, from an Engineer’s point of view, of their 
stitnbility to be treated as I suggested. It was a great source of con¬ 
tentment to mo to find that the sites chosen and the style of entrench- 

* Monasteries in Burma are not merely dwelling-places for the monks, but 
ai*«i the schools where all education is carried on. 
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ments I had advocated commended themselves to my expert com¬ 
panion. ^ 

Himla was more than usually gay during the summer of 1887', in con¬ 
sequence of the numerous entertainments given in celebration of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee. We had just added a ballroom to ‘ Snowdon,’ and 
we inaugurated its opening by a fancy boll on the 21st June, in honour 
of the auspicious anniversary. 

My name appeared in the Jubilee Gassttte as having been given the 
Grand Cross of the Indian Empire, but what I valued still more was 
the acceptance by the Government of India of my strong recommenda¬ 
tion for the establishiiiont of a Club or Institute in every British 
regiment and battery in India. In urging that this measure should be 
favourably considered, I had said that the British Army in India could 
have no better or more generally benebcial memorial of the Queen’s 
Jubilee than the abolition of that relic of barbarism, the canteen, and 
its supersession by an Institute, in which the soldier would have under 
the same roof a reading-room, recreation room, and a decently- 
managed refroshment-rooui. • 

Lord Dufferin’s Government met my views in the most liberal spirit, 
and with the sanction of Lord Cross ‘ The Regimental Institute * 
became a recognized establishment, a fact which my colleagues in 
Council referred to as a second J ubilee honour for mo 1 

At a time when nearly every soldier could read and write, and when 
we hoped to attract to the army men of a better stamp and more 
respectable antijcedents than those of which it was composed in ‘ the 
good old days,’ it appeared to me a humiliating anachronism that the 
degrading system of the canteen should still prevail, and that it was 
impossible for any man to retain his self-rpspoct if he were driven to 
take his glass of beer under the rules by which regimental canteens 
were governed. I believed, too, that the more the 'tatus of the rank 
and hlc could be raised, and the greater the etTurts made to provide 
them with rational recreation and occupation in their leisure horns, the 
less there would be of drunkenness, and consequently of crime, the less 
immorality and the greater the number of efficient soldiers in the army. 

Funds having been granted, a scheme was draw'n up for the erection 
of buildings and for the management of the Institutes. Canteens were 
reduced in size, and such attractions as musical instruments were 
removed to the recreation-rooms; the name * liquor bar ’ was substi¬ 
tuted for that of * canteen,* and, that there should be no excuse for fre¬ 
quenting the * liquor bar,’ 1 authorized a moderate and limited amount 
of beer to be served, if required, with the men’s suppers in the refresh¬ 
ment-room—an arrangement which has been followed by the happiest 
^results. 

At first it was thought that these changes would cause a great falling 
off in regimental funds, but experience has proved the reverse. With 
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good managenjcnt, the profits from tho coffee-shop and the soda-water 
manufactory far exceed those to be derived from the canteen, and tliis 
without permitting anyone outside the regiment to purchase from the 
cofifee'shop and without interfering at all with local tradesmen. 

Another measuro which I succeeded in carrying through the same 
year was the amalgamation of the various sectarian societies tliat 
existed in India for the prevention of drunkenness in the army into one 
undenominational society, under the name of the Army Temperance 
Association, which I hoped would admit of more united action and a 
more advantageous use of funds, besides making it easier for the 
Govormnent to assist the movement. The different religious and * total 
abstinence' associations had no doubt done much towards the object 
they had in view, but their work was necessaiily spasmodic, and being 
carried on independently of regimental authority, it was not always 
looked upon with favour by officers. 

There was of necessity at first a good deal of opposition on the part 
of the promoters of the older societies, but those who were loudest in 
denouncing my pfoposals soon came to understand that there was 
nothing in the constitution of the Army Temperance Association which 
could in any way interfere with total abstinence, and that the only 
difference between their systems and mine consisted in mine being 
regimental in its character, and including men for whom it w'as not 
necessary or expedient to forego stimulants altogetlier, but who ear¬ 
nestly desired to lead temperate lives, and to be strengthened in their 
resolve by being allowed to shore in the advantages of the now 
Institution. 

To make the movement a complete success, it was above all things 
important to secure the active co-operation of the ministers of the 
various religions. To this end 1 addressed the heads of the different 
churches, explaining my reasons and the results I hoped to attain in 
establishing tho amalgamated association, and I invited them to testify 
their approval of the scheme by becoming patrons of it. With two 
exceptions, the dignitaries to whom I appealed accepted my invitation, 
and expressed sympathy with my aims and efforts, an encouragement 
I had hardly dared to hope for, and a proof of liberal-mindedness on 
the part of the prelates which was extremely refresliing. 

The Government of India were good enough to sanction the allot¬ 
ment of a separate room in each soldiers* Institute for the exclusive 
use of the Association, where alcohol in any shape was not admitted, 
and to the grant of this room I attribute, in a great measure, tlio 
success of the undertaking. The success was proved by the fact that, 
when I left India, nearly one third of the 70,000 British soldiers in 
that country were members or honorary members of the Army Tern- 
. perance Association. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

In December T made a prolonged tour along the North-West Frontier, 
accompanied by my wife, who was greatly delighted at being able at 
last to see many places and moot many people of whom she had often 
heard me speak. Fart of this trip was made in company with the 
Viceroy and Lady Dufferin, who visited all the principal stations on 
the frontier, including Quetta. I rode with Lord Dufferin through the 
Khyber Pass, and to the top of tlie Kwaja Amran range, our visit to 
this lattor point resulting, as 1 earnestly hoped it would, in His 
Excellency being convinced by personal inspection of the advantage to 
ho gained by making the Kohjak tunnol, and of the necessity for our 
endeavouring to cultivate more friendly relations with the border 
tribes. We ended this vory enjoyable tour at llawal Findi in order to 
be present at the winding-up of a Cavalry Comp of Exercise in the 
neighbourhood. There were assembled together under the direction 
of Major-General Luck one regiment of Britisli and eight regiments of 
Native Cavalry, with two batteries of Royal Horse Artillery, and it was 
a pretty sight, tiieir advance at full gallop, and the halt, as of one man, 
of that long line of Cavalry witliin a few yards of the Viceroy, for the 
Royal salute. The spectators wore much impressed with Lord Dufferin’s 
nerve in being able to remain perfectly calm and still on his horse in 
the face of such an onslaught, and ft certainly did seem rather close 
quarters; but General Luck knew his regiments, and had confidence 
in his men, and we knew (rcneral Luck. 

In the early part of 1888 T visited all the chief military stations in 
the Bengal I’residency, and attended Camps of J^xercise for nil arms, 
held at Rawal Findi, Umballa, Moorut, and Lucknow, before going to 
Calcutta for the usual discussion on the Budget; after which the 
Government generally breaks up for the hot weather, and assembles in 
Simla two or three weeks later. 

During 1887 and 1888 much useful work was got through by the 
Defence Committee, and by another Committee which was assembled 
for the consideration of all questions bearing upon the mobilization of 
the army. As Commander-in-Chief I presided over both, and was 
fortunate in being able to secure as my secretaries two officers of 
exceptional ability, Lieutenant-Colonel W. Nicholson, R.E., for defence, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel E. Elies, R.A., for mobilization. It was in a 
great measure due to Colonel Nicholson’s clear-sighted judgment on 
the many knotty questions which came before us, and to his technical 
knowledge, that the schemes for the defence of the frontier, and for 
the ports of Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Rangoon and Madras, were 
carriod out so rapidly, thoroughly and economically os they were 

* The total cost of the coast and frontier defences amounted to the very 
nioderate sum of five crorcs of rupees, or about three and a half millions stci ling. 
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and with regard to measures for rendering the army mobile, Colonel 
Elies proved himself equally capable and practical. The Secretary to 
Government in the Military Department, Major-General Edwin Collen, 
was a particularly helpful moniber of the Committees* from his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the various subjects which had to be discussed. 

If my readers have had the patience to follow in detail the several 
campaigns in which I took part, they will have grasped the fact that 
our greatest difficulties on all occasions arose from the want of a 
properly organized Transport Department, and they will understand 
that I was able to make this very apparent when the necessity for 
mobilizing rapidly only one Army Corps came to bo seriously con¬ 
sidered. AVe were able to demonstrate conchisivoly the impossibility 
of putting a force into the held, sufficiently strong to cope with a 
European enemy, without a considerable increaso to the existing 
iiuinher of transport animals, and without some dcsoription of light 
cart strong enough to stand the rough work of a campaign in a country 
without roads; for it is no exaggeration to say Uiat in the autumn of 
1880, when I left Randahar, it would have been possible to have picked 
out tlie road thence to Quetta, and onward to Sibi, a distance of 250 
miles, with no other guide than that of the line of dead iinimals and 
broken-down carts left behind by the several columns and convoys 
that had marched into Afghanistan by that route. 

Soon after I took over the command of the Army in India, while 
voyaging to Burma, I had brought this most pressing question of 
transport to the notice of Lord Dufferin, who, with his usual quick 
appreciation of a situation, at once fully recognized its, urgency, and 
promised to give mo all possible help in my endeavour to render the 
army mobile—a promise which ho amply fulfilled by taking a keen 
personal interest in the proceedings of the Committee, and giving his 
hearty support to our various recommendations, f 

Our labours resulted in several thousand good pack annuals (ohiefiy 
mules) being purchased, and information collected and recorded as to 
the districts where others could be rapidly procured in case of emergency. 
A transport service was established, for which officers hod to go through 

* The Committees consisted, besides the Militaiy Member of Council and 
myself, of the heads of Departments with the Govemmeut of India and at 
Army Head-Quarters. 

f when the report of the Mobilization Committee was submitted to the 
Viceroy, he recoraed a minute expressing liis ^wanii admiiution of the 
manner in which the arduous duty had been conducted,' and ^his belief that 
no scheme of a similar description had ever been worked out with greater 
thoroughness, in more detail, and with clearer apjirehcnsion of the ends to be 
acconquished.' He concluded by conveying to the members an expression 
of his great satisfaction at what had been done, and reooi'ding that * the result 
of the Committee’s labours is a magnificent monument of industry and pro- 
.fessional ability.' 
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a regular course of instruotion, and pass an examination in the loading 
and general management of the animals. A prize was ofTerqd for a 
strong, useful light cart; and when the most suitable had boon selected, 
largo numbers were mode up of the same pattern.'^ The constitution 
of two Army Corps, to be in readiness for taking the field on short 
notice, was decided upon, and the units to form the several divisions 
and brigades were told off and provided with the necessary equipment. 
A railway time-table was prepared, giving the hours at which the 
troops should leave their stations so as to avoid any block en route. 
Special platforms were constructed for training and detraining Cavalry 
and Artillery, and storehouses were erected and stocked at those 
stations where road inarching would probably commence. Finally, the 
conclusions we hod arrived at were embodied in a manual entitled 
‘ General Kegulatioris for Mobilization.* It was extremely gratifying 
to me to learn from India that this manual, with such additions and 
alterations as our subsequent experience in Burma and various frontier 
expeditions proved would be advantageous, was the guide by wlxich the 
Chitral relieving force was last year so expeditiously and completely 
equipped and despatched. 

Of the many subjects discussed and measures adopted during this, 
the last year of Lord Bufferin’s Viccroyalty, I think the scheme for 
utilizing the armies of Native States, as an auxiliary force for the 
service of the Empire, was the most important both from a political and 
military point of view. 

The idea was, in the first instance, propounded by Lord Lytton, who 
appointed a committee to consider the pros and cons of the question. I 
was a member of that committee, but at that time 1, In common with 
many others, was doubtful as to the wisdom of encouraging a high 
state of efficiency amongst the troops of independent States; the excel¬ 
lent work, however, done by the Native Contingent I hod with me in 
Kuram, and the genuine desire of all ranks to bo allowed to serve side 
by side with our own soldiers, together with the immistakable spirit of 


* Siatoment of trausport caniage inaintaiued in India in flic years 1878 
and 1893 for military pnqjosea, exclusive of animals registered by the civil 
authorities on the latter date, and liable to bo requlsitionnl in time of war: 
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loyalty di^layed by Native Bulen when war with Bnseia wae imminent 
in oonv^oed me that the time had arrived for us to prove to the 
people of India that we had faith in their loyalty, and in their recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that their concern in the defence of the Empire was at 
least as great as ours, and that we looked to them to take their part in 
strengthening our rule and in keeping out all intruders. 1 believed, too, 
that we had now little to fear from internal trouble so long as our Govern¬ 
ment continued just and sympathetic, but that, on the other hand, wo 
could not expect to remain ^ee from outude interference, and that it 
would be wise to prepare ourselves for a struggle which, as my readers 
must be aware, I consider to be inevitable in the end. We have done 
much, and may still do more, to delay it, but when that struggle comes 
it will be incumbent upon us, both for political and military reasons, 
to make use of all the troops and war material that the Native States 
can place at our disposal, and it is therefore to our advantage to render 
both as efficient and useful as possible. 

The subject of course, most delicate and complex, and had to be 
treated with the greatest caution, for not only was the measure adapted 
to materialiy strengthen our military position in India, but I was con¬ 
vinced it was politically sound, and likely to be generally acceptable to 
the Native Bulers, provided we studied their wi^es, and were careful 
not to offend their prejudices and susceptibilities by unnecessary inter¬ 
ference. 

It was very satisfactory to find how cordially the Chiefs responded 
to Lord Dufferin's proposals, and extremely interesting to watch the 
steady improvement in their armies under the guidanpe of carefully 
selected Briiosh officers. Substantial results have been already obtained, 
valuable help having been afforded to the Chitral expedition by the 
transport trains organized by the Maharajas of Gwalior and Jaipur, and 
by the gallantry of the Imperial Service Troops belonging to His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Kashmir at Hunza -Naga and during the siege and 
relief of Chitml. 

Two minor expeditious took place this year: one against the Thi¬ 
betans in retaliation for their having invaded the territory of our ally, 
the Baja of Sikim; the other to punish the Black Mountain tribes for 
&e murder of two British officers. Both were a success from a military 
point of view, but in the Black Mountain the determination of the Pun¬ 
jab Government to Ihnit the sphere of aotionol the troops, and to hurry 
out of the country, prevented oar reaping uiy p<ditioal advantage. We 
lost a grand opportunity for gaining control over this lawless and 
troublesome district; no survey was made, no roads opened out, the 
tribesmen were not made to feel our power, and, eonsequently, very 
soph anotiier costly expedition had to be undertaken. 

In. November, 1888, liOrd Dufferin left India anudst a storm of 
regret hram all ^asees of Her Majesty's subjects. He was succeeded 
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by Lcffd Lansdotme, one of whose earliest eommnnications to me 
rejoiced my heart/for in it Hie Excellency in^|nired whether anything 
could be done towards improving our relations with the frontier tribes. 
This augured well for the abandonment of the traditional^ seldsh, and, 
to my mind, short-sighted policy of keeping idoof, and I hoped that en¬ 
deavours would at last be made to tuni the tribesmen into friendly 
neighbours, to their advantage and ours, instead of being obliged to 
have recourse to useless blo^ades or constant and expensive expedi¬ 
tions for their punishment, or else to induce them to refrain from 
troubling us by the payment of a heavy blackmail. 

After a visit to the frontier in the autumn to see how the defences 
were advancing, I attended a Cavalry Gamp of Exercise,at Delhi, and 
an Artillery Practice Gamp at Gurgaon, and then went to Meerut to be 
present at the first meeting of the Bengal Presidency Bifie Association, 
which was most interesting and successful We spent Christmas in 
camp—the first Christmas we had all been together for ten years. 
Our boy, having left Eton, came out in the early part of the year with 
a tutor, to be with us for eighteen months before entering Sandhurst. 

At the end of December I proceeded to Cadcutta rather earlier than 
usual, to pay my respects to the new Viceroy, and in January of the 
following year, accompanied by my wife and daughter, I started off on 
a long tour to inspect the local regiments in Central India and Bajpu- 
tana, and to ascertain what progress had been mode in organizing the 
Imperial Service Troops in that part of India. 

Did space permit, 1 should like to tell my readers of the beauties of 
Udaipur and the magnificent hospitality accorded to us there, os well as 
at Bhopal, Jodhpur, Jaipttf, and Ulwar, but, if X once began, it would 
be difficult to st<^, and I feel I have already made an unconscionably 
heavy demuid on the interest of the public in things Indian, and must 
soon cease my * labour of love.* I must therefore confine myself to 
those subjects which 1 am desirous should be better understood in 
England than they generally are. 

Upon seeing tile troops of the Begum of Bhopal and the Maharana 
of Udaipur,! recommended that Tlieir Highnesses should be invited to 
allow their share of Imperial defence to take the form of paying for 
the services of on increased number of officers with their respective 
local corps,for 1 did not think it would be possible to make any 
useful addition to our strength out of the material of which their small 

* According to treaty, the Bhopal State pays nearly two lakhs of rapees a 
year towards the cost m the local battalion maintainedf by the British Govem- 
ment for the puipose of keeping order within the State Uselfi The battalion, 
however, has onry four, instead of eighty British officers, and it appeared to 
me only reasonable that the Begum should be invited to pay the additional 
amount aeoessary to make the battalion as efficient as the rest of the Native 
army, os a * premium of insurance * for the peace and prosperity which Her 
Highness’s State enJoys under our protection, and as her quota towards the 
general scheme for the defence of the Empire. 
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armies were composed. The men were relics of a past age, fit only for 
police purposes, and it would have been a waste of time and money to 
give them any special training. My recommendation, however, was 
not accepted, and neither of these States takes any part in the defence 
scheme. 

At Jodhpur, on the contrary, there was splendid material, and a 
most aseful force was being organized by the Maliaraja’s brother, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Pertap Bing, himself a Rajput, and of the 
bluest blood of India. The Cavalry were specially fine. The gallant 
Rajput liorsemen of Jodhpur had always been famous for their chival¬ 
rous bravery, unswerving fidelity, and fearless self-devotion in their 
wars with the Mahrattas and the armies of the Mogul lOntperors, and 
1 felt, as the superbly mounted squadrons passed before me, that they 
had lost nono of their characteristics, and that blood and breeding 
must tell, and would, if put to the test, achieve the same results now' 
as of old. There could be but one opinion os to the value of the 
' Sirdar Ri8sala,'f so named after the Maharajahs son and heir, Sirdar 
Sing, a lad of only nine years old, who led the little arxuy past the 
saluting fiag mounted on a beautiful thorough-bred Arab. 

The Jaipur troops were much on a par with those of Rhopal and 
Udaipur. I was glad, therefore, that in lieu of troops, iho Maharaja 
had agreed to organize, as his contribution to the Imperial service, a 
transport corps of 1,000 fully-equipped animals. 

At Ulwar I found the 600 Cavalry and 1,000 Infantry (all Rajputs) 
well advanced in their drill and training; this was e\udently owing to 
the personal interest taken in them by the Maharaja, 'who seldom 
allowed a day to pass without visiting the parade grounds. 

By tho end of March I had finished my tour in Central India and 
Rajputana, and as the heat was every day becoming more intense, I 
was not sorry to turn ray steps north'vvards tow*ards Kashmir, the 
army of which State still remained to be inspected, and the measures 
most suitable for its re-organization determined upon. 

Our whole family party re-assorabled at Murree early in April, and 
we all went into tho ‘ Happy Valley * together, whore between business 
and pleasure we spent a most delightful sis weeks. The Maharaja 
personally superintended the an'angements for our comfort. Our 
travelling was made easy—indeed luxurious~and everything that the 
greatest core and forethought and the most lavish hospitality could 
accomplish to make our visit happy was done by the Maharaja and by 
the popular Resident, Colonel Nisbet. 

The Kashmir army w'as much larger thou any of those belonging to 
the Native States I had lately visited; it consisted of 18,000 men and 
66 guns—more than was needed, even with the Gilgit frontier to guard. 

* Rissala is a body of Cavalry. 
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Some of the regiments were composed of excellent material, chiefly 
Dogrus; but aa the coat of auch a force waa a heavy drain upon the 
State, and aa many of the men were old and dacrepit, I recomtnended 
that the Maharaja should be invited to get rid of all who were 
physicaUy unfit, and to reduce his army to a total of 10,000 thoroughly 
reliable men.and BO guns. I knew this would be a very difficult, 
and perhaps distasteful, task for the Coinmandor-in Chief (who was 
alao the Maharaja's brother), Uaja Bam Sing, to perform, ao 1 recom¬ 
mended that a British officer should be appointed military adviser to 
the Kashmir Government, under whose supervision the work of 
reformation should be carried out. 

At that time we had none of our own troops in the neighbourhood of 
Gilgit, and as T thought it advisable, in cose of disturbance, that the 
Kashmir troops should bo spcc'dily put into such a state of olficiency 
as would enable us to depend upon them to hold the passes until help 
could arrive from India, 1 urged that the military adviser should bo 
given three British officers to assist him in carrying out his difficult and 
troublesome duty; and at the same time I j)oint 0 d out tlmt it was 
absolutely essential to construct at an early date a serviceable road 
between Kashmir and Gilgit, as the solo approach to that strategic 
position was not only difficult, but very dangerous. 

All these proposals commended themselves to, and were acted upon 
by, the Viceroy. 

T^ieutcnant-(/olonel Neville Chamberlain—a pemona grata to the 
Kashmir atithorities—was appointed Military Secretary to theKuahmir 
State, and by his ability, tact, and happy way of dealing with Natives, 
quickly overcame all obstacles. The Mahoriija and his two brothers, 
Eajas Ham Sing and Amar Sing, entered heartily into the scheme; the 
army was remodelled and rendered fit for service; and an excellent 
road was mode to Gilgit. 

During the summer of 1889 I was able to introduce several much 
needed reforms in the annual course of musketry for the Native Army. 
The necessity for* these reforms had not been overlooked by my dis¬ 
tinguished predecessors, nor by the able officers who served under 
them in the Musketry Department, but it had not been possible to 
do much with a system which dated from a period when fire disci¬ 
pline was not thought of, and when the whole object of the course was 
to make soldiers individually good shots. After the Delhi Camp* of 
Exercise in 1885-86, when the want of fire control woe almost the only 
point unfavourably criticized by the foreign officers, the Army in India 
made a great advance in this important branch of musketry training; 
nevertheless, I felt that further progress was possible, and that the 
course of instruction was not altogether as practical as it might be. I 
therefore gave over the work of improvement in this respect to an 
enthusiast in the matter of rifle-shooting and an officer of exceptional 
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energy and intelligence, Lieutenant^Colonel Ian Hamilton, and directed 
him, as Assistant Adjutant-General of Musketry, to arrange a course 
of instruction, in which the conditions should resemble as nearly as 
possible those of field service, and in which fire discipline should be 
developed to the utmost extent. He was most successful in carrying 
out my wishes, and the results from the first year’s trial of the new 
system were infinitely better than even I had anticipated. 

Simultaneously with the improvement in musketry, a groat advance 
was made in gunnery. Artillery, like Infantry officers, had failed to 
realize the value of the new weapon, and it required tlie teaching of a 
man who himself thoroughly believed in and understood the breech- 
loading gun to arouse Artillerymen to a sense of the tremendous power 
placed in their hands, and to the importance of devoting much more 
care and attention to practice than had hitherto been thought neces¬ 
sary. Such a man was Major-General Nairne, and I was happily able 
to induce the Government to revive in him the appointment of 
Inspector-General of Artillery, 

Under the unwearying supervision of this officer, there was quite as 
remarkable an improvement in Artillery shooting as Colonel Hamilton 
had effected in musketry. Practice camps were annually formed at 
convenient localities, and all ranks began to take as much pride in 
belonging to the * best shooting battery * as they had hitherto taken 
in belonging to the * smartest,’ the ‘ bost-horsed,’ or the ‘ best-turned- 
out’ battery. I impressed upon officers and men that the two 
things were quite compatible; that, according to my experience, the 
smartest and best-turued-out men made the best soldiers; and while I 
urged every detail being most carefully attended to which' could enable 
them to become proficient gunners and take their proper place on a field 
of battle, I expressed my earnest hope that the Boyal Artillery would 
always maintain its hitherto high reputation for turn-out and smartness. 

The improvement in the Cavalry was equally apparent. For this 
arm of the service also the Government consented to on Inspector- 
General being appointed, and 1 was fortunate enough to be able to 
secure for the post the services of Major-General Luck, an officer as 
eminently fitted for this position as was General J^aime for his. 

Just at first the British officers belonging to Native Cavalry were 
apprehensive that -their sowars would be turned into dragoons, but 
they soon found that there was no intention of changing any of their 
traditional characteristics, and that the only object of giving them an 
Inspector-General was to make them even better in their own way than 
they had been before, the finest Irregular Cavalry in the world, as 
I have not the slightest doubt they will always prove themselves to be. 

Towards the end of the Simla season of 1869, Lord Lansdowne, to 
my great satisfaction, announced his intention of visiting the frontier, 
.and asked me to accompany him. 
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We rode through the Khyber and Gomal J^asaes, visited Peshawar, 
Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, and Quetta, looked into the Kohjak 
tunnel, and attended aomo interesting manoeuvcea, carried out witii a 
view of testing, in as practical a manner as possible, the defensive power 
of the recently-finished Takatu-Mashalik entrenchment. The principal 
works were fired upon by Artillery and Infantry, and, notwithstanding 
the excellent practice made, infinitesimal damage was done, which 
proved the suitability of the particular design adopted for the defences. 

Lord Lansdowne expressed himself greatly interested, and much im¬ 
pressed by all ho saw of the frontier; and he was confirmed in his 
opinion as to the desirability of establishing British influence amongst 
the border tribes. With this object in view, His Excellency authorized 
Sir Robert Sandoman (the Governor-General’s Agent at Quetta) to 
establish a series of police posts in the Gomal Pass, and encourage 
intercourse between the people of the Zhob distriel and ourselves. 

It was high tinio that something should be done in this direction, for 
the Amir's attitude towards us was becoming day by day more un¬ 
accountably aniagonistic. He was gradually encroaching on territory 
and occup;>ing places altogether outside the limits of Afghan control; 
and every Tnoveniont of ours—made quite as much in His Highness’s 
interest as in our own—for strengthening the frontier and improving 
the conimiuiications, evidently aroused in him distrust and suspicion as 
to our motives. 


CHAPTER LXVIIT. 

New Year’s Day, 1890, found mo in Calcutta, where I went to meet 
Prince Albert Victor on his arrival in India. On my way thither I 
received a letter from Mr. Edward Stanhope, Secretary of State for 
War, telling me that he had heard from Lord Cross, the Secretary of 
State for India, that there was a proposal to ask me to retain my 
appointment of Commander-in-Chief in India for some time after the 
expiration of the usual term of office; but that, while such an arrange¬ 
ment would have his hearty app/oval, he thought the question 
should be considered from another point of view, and that it would 
he extremely agreeable to himself, and he felt to the Duke of Cambridge 
also, if he could secure me for the post of Adjutant-General in succes¬ 
sion to Lord Wolseley. Mr. Stanhope went on to say he would like 
to know whether I would be willing to accept the appointment, or 
whatever position Lord W’olseley’s successor would fill, should the 
report of Lord Hartington’s Commission cause a change to be made 
in the staff at the Horse Guards. 

1 was pleased, though somewhat surprised, at this communication, 
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and I iBp^^ to ib» B^ht Hononralth l^i^lenum ibAt I would gladly 
aooe^’l^e oSer^ aiad lii»i I eur^d tQi<>iu op. the 1st October, 

when the appointxaent would become vacant, but that, ae Lord Lans- 
dowhe had expressed a wish that 1 chotdd remain !n India over the 
next cold seaeon, I hoped, if it were poseible, some ammgement 
min^t be made to admit of my doing so. The idea of employment in 
England, now tSiat 1 allowed myself to dwell upon it, was very 
atti^ive, for dearly ae I loved my Indian command, and bitterly as 
1 knew 1 should grieve at leaving the country, the peoples, and the 
grand army, which were all sources of such intense mterest to me, 
1 felt that ^e evil day at longest could only be postponed for a few 
years, and that there is a limit to the time that even the strongest 
Eurc^HMua can with impunity live in aaa. eastern climate, while I was 
glad to think I should still be in a position to work fox my country 
and for the benefit of the army. 

f^om Calcutta I travelled north to ^uiidki, where a large force of 
Horse Artill«ry and Cavalry was assembled for practice, and where 
we had a standing camp, at which Prince Albert Tictor did ns the 
honour of being our guest for the final manceuvres. I think His Boyal 
Highness enjoyed the novdty oi camp life, and was greatly attracted 
by the picturesque and spldi^-like appearance of the Native troops. 

Native officers were very proud at being presented to the grand¬ 
son of their Empress, and at His Boyal Highness being appointed 
Honorary Colonel of the Ist Punjab Cavalry. 

Towards the end of April I returned to Simla for what I thought 
was to be our last season in that place; and shortly after I got up 
there, a telegram from Mr. Stanhope informed me that, my appoint¬ 
ment bad been accepted by the Cabinet, and that my presence in 
England was strongly desired in the fcutumn. It was therefore with 
very great surprise 4liat I received a Aeoond telegram three weeks later 
from the Securetary of State, telling me that, as it was then found to 
be impossible to choose'my successor, and m the uxigenoieB of the 
public eiMce urgently required my pretence in Inttia, tbs Cabinet, 
^th the.approval of Her Majesty and the oonoumnee of the Duke of 
Cambridge, had decided to ask me to retain my command for two 
moreysMEs* 

1 fdt it duty ^ obey the wishes of tiie Quem, Her Majesty’s 
OoVsrmuent, and the Commander-in* Chief; but 1 fully realised that 
in doing so t was forfeiting my chance of employment in England, 
and that a long and irksome term of enforced idlenees would in all 
probability follow on my ^return home, and I did not attempt to 
conceal frenn Mr. Stanhope that 1 was disappointed. 

At the latter en4 of thb year, and iU Ahe early part of 1891, it was 
found necessary^ undwftake tiiree small expeditiems: one to Zhob, 
• under the leadsn^p of Oeorge White, for the protection of our 
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newly-acquirod sabj^etB in that vidlay; ooit on thd KohaA bordot, 
commanded by Sir William Lookliart, to punidh th^ pebple of the 
Miranzai valley fof repeated acts of hosiiUtyT^and ^e'jfhird, under 
Major-General lilies,* gainst the Black Mountain tribOfit who, quite 
unsubdued by the frtdtleM expedition of 18^, had gfivfin^tftmblo almost 
immediately afterwards. Ail these were as com^tely sucoessfol in 
their political , reenlta as & their military conduct. The columns were 
not withdrawn untH. the tribesmen hod become convinoed that they 
were powerless to sustain a hostile attitude towards us, a&dtiiat it was 
their interest, as it was our wish, that they should henoeforth be on 
amicable terms with us. 

AVhile a con8idei*qble number of troops w'ei'e thus etupltpred, a fourth 
expedition had to be hurriedly equipped and despatched in quite the 
opposite direction to punish the Baja of Manipur, a petty State oa the 
confines of Assam, for the treacherous murder of Mr. Quinton, the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, and four other British otfieers. 

Notwithstanding its inacoessibility, two columns, one from Burma, 
the odier frbrq, Cachar, quiiMy and simultancously^eached Manipur, 
our countryitnen were avenged, and the adTUinistration of the Btato was 
taken over for a time by the Government of India, f 

Towards the end ol January the Cesarew'itch came to Calcutta, 
where I had the honour of being introduced to ou; august visitor, who 
expressed himself a« pleased with what ho hod seen of the country 
and the arrangements made for His Imperial Sighness’s somewhat 
hurried journey through India. 

In April luy military colleague in the Viceroy’s Council for five 
years, my personal fei^d, Genofil ^GeorgO Ohesney,left India, 
to my great regret. We had worked together most harmoniously , and, 
as he wrote m his farewep letter, there was scarcely a. point in regard 
to the Army in India about which he and I did not agree. 

Sir George was succeeded Bieutenant-General Brackenbury, who 
had been Dimetor of ^Military IntelKgenoe at ^ War 0£&ce. I was 
relieved to that, j^Hbough in some particulars my new coadjutor's 
views differed hom mine, we were in aeccq^ upon aU essential points, 
particularly as id the value of the Indian Army a>^d the necessity for 
its being maintah^ hi 4 state of prepared!^ lor war. 

From the time J^.J^etoie Commander-in-Ch^f in Madras until I 
left India th4 queetts^ pf how to render the nrmy id. tiiat country m 
perfect a marine as it was ^gsible to xuakejt, was the ^0^ 

which causa^.me most anxioiiB thought, and to its solat&pn my 
mpat etuiuA'hilQois bean at ah times ^ected. 

The first sted tb be taked'towards tbis end was, it seemed to me, to 

' f' ' s 

* The late Lisatsns^Qeneral $hW. K. Elies, K.C.B. 

. t A detaciunetit pf Ute.<Jalou^a Tolunteer 'Riilce, at the particular request 
of the r^tmeat, took TXWt'inAhs expedition, and did good service. 
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substitute men of the more warlike and hardy races for the Hindustani 
sepoys of Bengal, the Tamils and Telagus of Madras, and the so- 
called Mahrattas of Bombay; but I found it difficult to get my views 
accepted, because of the theory whicli prevailed that it was necessary 
to maintain an equilibrium between the arniieH of the three Presi¬ 
dencies, and because of the ignorance that was only too universal 
with respect to the characteristics of the different races, which 
encouraged the erroneous belief that one Native was as good as 
another for purposes of war. 

In former days, when the Native Army in India was so much 
stronger in point of numbers than the British Army, and there 
existed no means of rapid communication, it was only prudent to 
guard against a predominance of soldiers of any one crc<'d or 
nationality; but with British*troop8 nearly doubled and the Native 
Army reduced by more than one-third, with aU the forts and arsenals 
protected, and nearly the whole of the Artillery manned hy British 
soldiers, with railway and telegraph communication from one end of 
India to the other; ^ith the risk of internal trouble greatly diminishfii, 
and the possibility of external complications becoming daily more 
apparent, circumstances and our requirements were complettdy altered, 
and it had become essential to have in the ranks of our Native Army 
men who might confidently be trusted to take their share of fighting 
against a Kuropean foe. 

In the British Army the superiority of one regiment over another is 
mainly a matter of training; the same courage and mi1itai*y instinct 
are inherent in English, Scotch, and Irish alike, but no coiuparisou 
can bo made between the martial value of a regiment recruited 
amongst the Gurkhas of Nepal or the warlilie races of northern India, 
and of one recruited from the effoininate peoples of the south. 

How little this was understood, even by those who had spent a great 
part of their service in India, was a marv’cl to me; but, then, I had 
had peculiar opportunities of judging of the relative fighting qualities 
of Natives, and I was iu despair at not being able to get people to sec 
the matter with luy eyes, for I knew that nothing was more sure to 
lead to disaster than to imagine that the whole Indian Army, as it was 
tlicu constituted, could be relied on in time of vrar. 

General Chesney fortunately shared my opinions, and as Lords 
Dufferin and Lansdowne trusted us, we were able to do a great deal 
towards increasing the efficiency of the Native Army and improving 
the status and prospects of the Native soldier. Several companies and 
regiments composed of doubtful material were disbanded, and men of 
well-known fighting castes entertained instead. Class regiments were 
formed, as being more congenial to the men and more conducive to 
esprit de corps; recruiting was made the business of carefully selected 
officers who understood Native character, and whose dut^' it was to 
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become acquainted with the various tribes inhabiting the districts 
from which the recruits for tlxeir own regiments were drawn; and 
special arraagements were made with the Nepalese Government by 
which a sufficient number of the best class of men could be obtained 
for our thu’tcen Gurkha regiments. 

The pay of Cavalry soldiers was improved, and it was pointed out 
to the Government that an increase to the Infantry soldiers’ pay 
could not be long deferred ;* the issue of good-conduct pay was 
accelerated; jftgiriif were simetioned annually for a limited number of 
specially distinguished Native officers; full pay was authorized for 
recruits from date of enlistment instead of from the date of joining 
their regiments; field was sanctioned whenever troops should 

be employed beyond sea or on service; pensions were grouted after a 
shorter period of service than heretofore; medals for meritorious 
service and good conduct were given in couimeiiioration of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee; bronze* war medjils were sanctioned for all 
authorized Government followers; a reserve, wliich it was arranged 
sliould undergo an annual course of training, was^ formed for tiie 
Artillery and Infantry; and a system of linked battalions was 
organized, three battalions being grouped together, and the men 
being interchangeable during war-time. 

While the tendency of these alterations and eoiicessions was to 
mnko all ranks happy and contented, their training was carefully 
attended to, and, as I have before mentioned, musketry particularly 
reached a very high standard. 

The one thing left undone, and which I should like to have boon 
able to accomplish before leaving India, was to induce the Government 
to arrange for more British officers to be given to the Native regiments 
in time of war. Nine to a Cavalry and eight to an Infantry corps 
may be sufficient in time of peace, but that number is quite too small 
to stand the strain of war. Indian soldiers, like soldiers of evory^^ 
nationality, require to be led; and history and experience teach ub/> 
that eastern races (fortunately for us), however brave and accustomed V 
to war, do not possess the qualities that go to make leaders of men,-' 
and that Native officers in this respect can never take the place of 
British officers. I have known many Natives whose gallantry andi 
devotion could not be surpassed, but I have never known one who 
would not have looked to the youngest British officer for support in 
time of difficulty and danger. It is therefore most unwise to allow 
Native regiments to enter upon a wfio* with so much smallor a 

* The pay of the Native Infantry lias been suitably increased since I left 
India. 

t Joffirs are grants of land. 

J B(Uta» extra allowauccs given to Native soldiers when pioceediug on field 
service. 

85—2 
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proportion of British officers than is considered necessary for 
European regiments. I have no doubt whatever of the fighting 
powers of our best Indian troops; I have a thorough belief in, and 
admiration for, Gurkhas, Sikhs, Bogras, Rajputs, Jats, and selected 
Mahomedans; 1 thoroughly appreciate their soldierly qualities; 
brigaded with British troops, I would be proud to lead them against 
any European enemy; but wo cannot expect them to do with less 
leading than our own soldiers require, and it is, I maintain, trying 
thorn too higldy to send them into action with tlie present establish* 
ment of British ollicers.* 

In the late autumn of 1891 our latest acquisition, the /hob Valley, 
was included in my frontier tour, which I had the pleasure of making, 
for the greater part of the way, in the company of General Bracken- 
bury. He was prevented from getting sw far as Quetta by an accident 
which laid him up for some time, but not, as he told me, before he bad 
seen enough of the frontier to satisfy him that the tribes were a factor 
in our system of defence which could not be ignored, and that I had 
not exaggerated the importance of having them on our side. 

During this winter the brilliant little Hunza-Naga campaign took 

* During the Mutiny the casualties amongst (he Hritish officers with the 
six Punjab i-cgitneuts which saw the most fighting amounted to 60 per cent.! 
Luckily, theso were able to be replaced by 061061*3 belonging to corps which 
had mutinied. This supply, however, has long since been used up, and it 
behoves the Government either to provide an adequate reserve of officers, or to 
arrange for a sufficient number being seut out from England whenever India 
is likely to be engaged in a serious war. 
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placp, which has been so graphically described in Mi*. Kniijht’s ‘“WTier© 
Three Empires Meet.' It was brought about by Russia's intrigues 
with the Rulers of the petty States on the northern boundary of 
Kashmir; and oiir attention was first roused to the neces 8 it 3 ' for action 
by two British officers, who were journeying to India by way of the 
Pamirs and Gilgit, being forced by Russian soldiers to leave what the 
leader of the party called * newly-acquired Russian territory — 
territory to which Russia had not the shadow of a claim. 

Ill addition to this unjustifiable treatment of Captain Younghneband 
and Lieutenant Davison, Colonel Yanoff crossed the Hindu Kush with 
his Cossacks by the Korabhut Pass, and, after reconnoitring the country 
on the borders of Kashmir, re-crossed the range by the Bpoghil Pass. 
As this was a distinct breach of the promises made by the Russian 
Government, and an infringement of the boundary lino as agreed to 
between England and Russia in 1873, it was necessary to take steps to 
prevent any recurrence of such interference, and a small force was 
accordingly sent against the Chief of Hunza, who bad openly declared 
himself in favour of Russia. He made a desper-ifte stand, but was 
eventually driven from his almost inaccessible position by the deter¬ 
mined gallantry of our Indian troops, assisted by a Contingent from 
Kashmir. Three Victoria Crosses were given for this business, and 
man^' more were earned, but of necessity there must bo a limit to the 
disposal of decorations; and in an affair of this kind, in which all 
proved themselves heroes, each individual must have felt himself 
honoured by the small force being awarded such a largo number of the 
coveted reward, in proportion to its size. 

We reaped the benefit of having taken this district under our own 
control when Chitral required to bo relieved, and the Hunza-Naga 
people afforded Colonel Kelly such valuable help. 

On the 1st January, 1892, I received an intimation that Her Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to bestow a peerage upon mo, and the 
same day the Secretary of State for India offered me a further 
extension of my appointment as Coniinander-in-Chiof—an offer I would 
ghuily have accepted, as I knew it had been made with the concurrence 
of the Viceroy, if I could have taken even a few months’ leave to 
England. But during a quarter of a century I had only been able to 
spend eighteen months out of India, and I felt the need of change of 
climate and a little rest ^ter so many years of continued hard work. 
Under the existing regulations a Commander in-Chief could have no 
leave. Lord Cross had tried to remedy this hard rule by bringing in 
the * Officers' Leave Bill'; but as bo informed Lord Lani^owne it was 
impossible to get it through the House of Commons that session, 1 was 

* Captain Younghusband was at Bozai-Gun^baz, and Lieutenant Davison 
on the Alichur Pamirs, both places lieing south of the Aksu branch of the 
Oxus, flowing from the Little Pamir Lake. 
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obliged very reluctantly to beg to be allowed to resign my command in 
the spring of 1893. 

Before returning to Simla for really the last tjme, my wife and I 
made another trip to Burma as for as Mandalay, and after this was 
over we paid a most interesting wit to Nopal, having received tho very 
unusual honour of an invitation to Khatmandu from Maharaja Bir 
Shumsher Jung Bona Bahadur. 

Khatmandu is about a hundred miles from our frontier station of 
Begowli, by a very rough road over a succession of steep, high hills and 
along deep, narrow valleys, which would liave been quite impossible 
for a lady to travel hy but for the excellent arrangements made by the 
Nepalese officials; the last descent was the worst of all; we literally 
dropped from one rock to the next in some places. But on reaching 
the base of the mountain all was changed. A beautifully cultivated 
valley spread itself out before us; comfortable tents were prepared foi' 
our reception, whore wo were met by some of tho State officials; and 
a perfectly appoii^d carriage-and-four was waiting to carry us on to 
Khatmandu, where wo were received by the Kesidejit, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wylie, and his wife, old friends of ours. That afternoon the 
Maharaja paid me a private visit. 

Tho next morning tho official call was made, which I returned soon 
afterwards; and in the evening the Maharaja, accompanied by his 
eldest son and eight of his brothers, all liigh officers of state, were 
present at Mrs. Wylie’s reception, wearing military frock-coats and 
forage-caps. They all spoke English fluently; their manners were 
those of well-bred gentlemen, easy and quiet, as free from,awkwardness 
as from forwardness ; each, coming up in turn, talked very pleasantly 
to Lady Roberta for a time, and then made way for someone else. 
The Maharaja is extremely musical, and has several well-trained bands, 
taught by an English bandmaster ; three of them were in attendance, 
and were directed to play selections from our favourite operas, and 
then a number of the beautiful plaintive Nepalese airs. Altogether, 
we passed a most agreeable evening. 

The following day a review of all the troops (18,000 men and 78 
guns)^ was held on a ground one mile in length by half a mile in 
breadth, perfectly level and well turfed. It would be considered a fine 
porade-groxmd for the plains of India-, and must have entailed a con- 
eidorable expenditure of time, labour, and money to make in such a 
hilly place as Khatmandu. 

On reaching the ground, I was received by the Maharaja and Deb 

* The Infantry comprised twenty-four battalions drawn up in lino of 
quarter columns. The Artillery consisted of one battery (six 7-pounders) 
carried on elephants, six Ivittciics (six guns each, D-pounders and 7-pounders) 
dragged by soldiers, and six batteries (six guns each, 3-poundcrs and 
«-l>outlders) carried by Blmtia coolies. 
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Sbamsber Jung, the cldcRt of his many brothers, and the nominal 
Commander-iii-Chief of the army ; we rode alo^ the line together, and 
the marcli past then began. Everything was done with the utmost 
precision; there was no fuss or talking, and from first to last not a 
single bugle sound was heard, showing how carefully officers and men 
had been drilled. I was told that the executive Commander-in-Chief, 
the third brother, by name Chandra Shomshcr, had almost lived on the 
parade-ground for weeks before my arrival. The Maharaja’s sons and 
brothers, who all luiew their work, and wore evidently fond of soldier¬ 
ing, coninmndcd the several divisions and brigades. 

The troops were Jiot, perhaps, turned out quite so smartly as those in 
our service, and sevcrsl of tJio officers were old and fco^>le; but these 
were the only faults perceptible, and I came to the conclusion that the 
great majority of the 18,000 men were quite us good as the Gurkhas 
wo enlist; and I could not help thinking that they would be a valuable 
addition to our strength in tho event of war. 

General Chandra Sbamshcr is a very red-hot soldier. He said to my 
wife: ‘Lady Roberts, when arc the Kussians confing? 1 wish they 
would make haste. We have 40,000 soldiers in Nepal ready for war, 
and there is no one to fight!’ 

The next day a grand durbar was held, at which tho King (tho 
Maharaja Dhiraj, as ho is called) presided; ho was an unusually 
handsojue lad of about eighteen years of age, fairer tlian most Nepalese, 
and very refined looking. As on all previous occasions, everyone wore 
uniform except the King, who hud on a perfectly plain dress of spotless 
white. Great deference is outwardly paid to the Dhiraj, but he has no 
. power, and is never consulted in matters of State, being considered too 
sacred to be troubled with mundane affairs. Although a mere boy, he 
' hod four mves, two of them daughters of tho Maharaja Bir Shamsher 
\ Jung. 

After the durbar, 1 was shown over the principal school and hospital; 
both appeared to be well conducted, and evidently no expense was 
spared upon them. I was then taken to a magazine, in which were a 
number of guns of various calibre and any amount of ammunition. I 
was told there were several other magazines, which I had not time to 
see, and a few miles from Khatmondu extensive workshops, where all 
kinds of munitions of war were manufactured. 

That evening, accompanied by Colonel and Mrs. Wylie, we attended 
a reception at the Maharaja’s palace. The durbar hall, which was 
filled with men in uniform, was of beautiful proportions, and very 
handsomely decorated and furnished. After the usual Introductions 
and some conversation with the chief officers, we were invited to visit 
the Mabarani in her own apartments, and having ascended a flight of 
steps and passed through numerous corridors and luxuriously famished 
rooms, we were shown into a spacious apartment, the prevailing colour 
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of which was rose, lighted by lamps of the same colour. The Maharoni 
was sitting on a sofa at the further end of the room, gorgeously 
apparelled in rose*coloured gauze dotted over with gol^on spangles; 
her skirts wore very voluminous, and she wore magnificent jewels on 
her head and about her person. Two Maids of Honour stood beiiind 
her, holding fans, and dressed in the same colour as their mistress, but 
without jewels. On each side of her, forming a semicircle, were 
grouped the ladles of the Court, all arrayed in artistically contrasting 
colours ; they were more or less pretty and refined looking, and the 
Moharani herself was extremely handsome. My wife was placed by 
her side on the sofa, and carried on a long conversation with her 
through one of the ladies who spoke Hindustani and acted as Inter¬ 
preter. The Maharani presented Lady Roberts with a beautiful little 
Chinese pug-dog, and the Maharaja gave me a gold-mounted kookri 
(Gurkha knife). After this little ceremony there was a grand display 
of fireworks, and we took our leave. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness we met with during our stay in 
Nepal. The Mahacraja endeavoured in every way to make our visit 
enjoyable, and his brothers vied with each other in their efforts to do 
us honour. It was impressed upon me that the Nopolese army was at 
the disposal of the Queen''^mproBs, and hopes were repeatedly expressed 
that we would make use of it in the event of war. 

Notwithstanding the occasional dilTerences which liave occurred 
between our Government and the Nepal Durbar, I believe that, ever 
since 1817, when the Nepal war was brought to a successful conclusion 
by Sir David Ochterlony, the Gurkhas have had a great respect and 
liking for us: but,they are in perpetual dread of our taking their 
country, and they think the only way to prevent this is not to allow 
anyone to enter it except by invitation, and to insist upon the few thus 
favoured travelling by the difficult route that we traversed. Nepal con 
never be required by us for defensive purposes, and as we get our best 
class of Native soldiers thence, everything should, I think, be done to 
show our confidence in the Nepalese alHonce, and convince them that 
we have no ulterior designs on the independence of their kingdom. 

On leaving Nepal we made a short tour in the Punjab, and tiien 
went to Simla for the season. , 

One of the subjects which chiefiy occupied the attention of the 
Government at this time was the unfriendly attitude of fhe Ruler of 
Afghanistan towards us. Abdur Rahman Khan appeared to have 
entirely forgotten that he owed everything to us, and that, but for our 
support and lavish md in money and munitions of, war, he could 
neither have gained nor held the throne of Kabul. Wo refused to Sher 
Ali much that^we could have gracefully granted and that would have 
tufbde him a firm friend, but in our dealings with Abdur Rahman we 
rushed Into the other extreme, and showered favours upon him; in 
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fact, we made too much of him, and allowed him to get out of hand. 
The result was that he mistook the patienco^and forbearance with 
which we boro bis fits of tamper for weakness, and was encouraged in 
an overweening and altogether unjustifiable idea of his own importance; 
he considered that ho ought to bo treated as the equal of the Shah of 
Persia, and keenly sesented not being allowed to communicate direct 
with Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

In tho hope of being able to establish more satisfactory relations 
with the Amir, Lord Lansdow'ne invited him to come to India, and, on 
His Highness pleading that his country was in too disturbed a con¬ 
dition to admit of bis leaving it, the Yicoroy expressed his willingness 
to meet him on tho frontier, but Abdur Rahman evaded,this arrange¬ 
ment also under one pretext or another. It was at last proposed to 
send me with a Mission as fai’ as Jalalabad, a proposal 1 gladly 
accepted, for I was sanguine enough to liope that, by personal explana¬ 
tion, I should be able to remove the suspicions whicli the Amir 
evidently entertained os to the motives for our action on the frontier, 
and to convince him that our help in the time of hiS need must depend 
upon our mutually agreeing in what manner that help should be 
given, and on arrangements being completed beforehand to enable our 
troops to bo rapidly transported to the threatened points. 

Abdur Rahman agreed to receive me in the autumn, and expressed 
pleasure at the prospect of meeting me, but eventually he apparently 
became alarmed at the size of the escort by which the Government 
thought it necessary that 1, as Coinmander-in-Chief, should be accom¬ 
panied ; and, as the time approached for the Mission to start, he 
informed Lord Lansdowne that his health would not permit of his 
undertaking the journey to Jalalabad. 

Thus the opportunity was lost to which I had looked forward as a 
chance for settling many vexed questions, and I am afraid that there 
has been very little improvement in our relations with Abdur Rahman 
since then, and that we are no nearer the completion of our plans for 
the defence of his kingdom than we were four years ago*—a defence 
which (and this cannot be too strongly impressed upon the Amir) it 
would be impossible for us to aid him to carry through unless Kabul 
and Kandahar are brought into connexion with the railway system of 
India. 

In the autumn, just before we left Simla, our friends bestowed upon 
my wife a farewell gift in the shape of a very beautiful diamond 
bracelet and a sum of money for her fund for ‘ Homes in the Hills, and 
Officers’ Hospitals,’ made doubly acceptable by the kind words with 
which Lord Lansdowne, on behalf of the donors, presented it. Shortly 

* I am not unmindful of the visit which Sir Mortimer Durand paid to Kabul 
after I had left India, but on that occasion, I believe, the quest iun of the 
defence of Afghanistan was not discussed. 
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afterwards we bade a regretful adieu to our happy home of so many 
years, and made our way to the Punjab for a final visit. 

We spent a few days at Peshawar, and then went to Bawal Pindi to 
be present at a Camp of Exercise, and see how the works under con> 
Btruction for the protection of the arsenal wore progressing. These 
works hod been put in hand in 1890, when, according to my recom¬ 
mendation, it had been decided not to fortify Multan. No place in the 
Punjab appeared to my mind to possess the same military value as 
Kawal Pindi, its strategical importance with regard to the right fionk 
of tile frontier line being hardly inferior to that of Quetta in relation to 
the loft flank ; but of late the advisability of completing the works had 
been questioned by my colleagues in Council, greatly to my concern, 
for I felt that it W'ould be unwise to leave the elaboration of the 
defences of such a position until war should bo imminent.^ 

In January, ] 803, a series of farewell entertainments were organized 
for me at Ijahore by the people of the Punjab, as touching as they 
were highly appreciated, and intensely gratifying. Amongst the 
crowds assembled in the Town Hall to bid me good-bye, 1 was 
greatly pleased to see, besides the ^faharaja of Kashmir, Chiefs and 
men from beyond our frontier, from Kuram, from the coniines of 
Haluchistan, even from the wilds of Waziristan; for their presence 
on this occasion I felt to Im?, not only a proof of their kindly feeling 
towards me personally, and of their approval of the measures for their 
safely and welfare that I hod always advocated, but a very distinct sign 
of the much to be desired change that w'os taking place in the senti¬ 
ments of the border tribes towards us as a nation. 

Four addresses were presented to me, from the Sikh, Hindu, 
Mnhomedan, and European communities of the t^unjab, respectively, 
which I will veilturc to give in the Appendix, as I feel sure that the 

•i * The works wmt! stopjK'd after I left ludia, but not, I was glad to think, 
before the redoubts had been finislied, with the comniunicationa thereto. The 
reasons gireii were that a nlmngc of plans was nccessaiy for economy s sake, 
and that the construction of fortiheationa might induce the Natives to think 
we were doubtful of the continuance of our supronuiey. As i*ogarded the 
lirst, 1 explained that the total outlay for works and armautentswas estimated 
at only £332,274—considerably less than ou(‘ half the cost of a British line- 
of-l)attlo ship; and as to tlic second, I urged that an arguiueut of this sort 
a^inst fmntier defences would liardly hear examination ; that the possibility 
ot external attack was freely di.scussed in every news])at)er; tliat Russian 
movements and frontier difiiculties were known und coiuirionted on in every 
bazaar; that the construction of fortitications in suppoit of the Ruling Power 
hu<i been an Oriental practice from time immemorial; that our action in this 
respect was at least as likely to instU the idea tliat we iiitont tcj retain our 
eastern j)ossi*ssions at ony cost, as to give an iinpressiou of weakness; that 
the progressive re-organization and mobilization of our army wcre*^’c]l known 
to have refereime to service beyond the frontier ; and that we hod extended 
oyr confidence in this respect to Native Princes by encoiiraging them to ti-aiu 
tbeir own troops and fit tnciu to take their place in line with ours. 
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spirit of loyalty which pervades them will be a revelation to many, and 
a source of satisfaction to all who are interested in the country to 
which we owe so much of our present greatness, and which I conceive 
to bo tho brightest jewel in England's crown. 

It was a wonderful and moving scene upon which wc looked from 
the platform of the Town Hall on this meiiiorable occasion, made up 
as it was of such different elements, each race and creed easily recog¬ 
nizable from their different costumes and charactenstics, but all united 
by the same kindly desire to do honour to their departing friend, or 
comrade, for there were a great number of old soldiers present. 

At each place that wo visited on our way to Calcutta there was tlic 
same display of kindly regret at our departure; friend^ assembled to 
see us oil at the railway-stations, bands played * Auld long syne,' and 
hearty cheers speeded us on our w&j. 

In February we went to Lucknow for a few days, when tho Taluk- 
dars of Oudh gave my wife and me an entertainment on a very 
splendid scale in the Wingfield Park, and presented me with an 
address* and a sword of honour. 

On oUr return to Calcutta, just before we left for England, the Euro¬ 
pean community entertained ino at a dinner, at which more than two 
hundred were present, presided over by Sir James Mackay, K.C.I.E., 
Chairman of tho Calcutta Chamber of Commerce. Sir James was far 
too kind and eulogistic in speaking of my services, but for his appre¬ 
ciative allusion to my wife I could only feel deeply gratified and 
thankful. After dinner a reception was given to liody Boborts and 
myself, at which the Viceroy and Lady Lansdowne and all the prin¬ 
cipal Native and European residents of Calcutta were assembled. An 
addrcBsf was presented to me on this never-to be-forgotten occasion, 
in which, to my supremo satisfaction, the Native noblemen and gentle¬ 
men expressed their hearty approval of what had been done during in> 
tenure of office as Coinmander-in-Chief to strengthen the defences of 
the frontier and render the army in India efficient, and declared that 
* we cheerfully bear our share of the cost, as in possession of these 
protections, against aggressions from without we believe all who dwell 
within the borders of the land \vill find their best guarantee for peace, 
and in peace the best safeguard they and their children can possess to 
enable them to pass their lives in happiness and prosperity, and escape, 
tho misery and ruin which follow war and invasion.' 

We travelled to'Bombay vw Jeypur and Jodhpur. At both places wo 
were royally entertained by the Bulers of those states, and my staff 
and I were givSn excellent sport amongst the wild boar, which was 
much enjoyed by all, particularly by my son, who, having joined the 
King's Boyal Bifles at Bawal Pindi, was attached to mo as A.D.C. 


* Given in the Appendix. 


t Ibid 
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during my lost six months in India, and had not before bad an oppor¬ 
tunity of tasting the joys of pig-sticking. 

At Jodhpur my friend the Maharaja Sir Fertap Sing gave us a signal 
proof that the ancient valour of tho Bajputs had not deteriorated in the 
present day. I had wounded a fine boar, and on his making for some 
rocky ground, where I could hardly have followed him on horseback, I 
shouted to Sir Pertap to get between him and the rocks, and turn him 
in my direction. The Maharaja promptly responded, but just as he 
came face-to-face with the- boor, his horse put his foot into a hole and 
fell; the infuriated animal rushed on the fallen rider, and, before the 
latter could extricate liiniself, gave him a severe wound in the leg with 
his formidable tushes. On going to his assistance, I found Sir Pertap 
bleeding profusely, but standing erect, facing the boar and holding the 
creature (who was upright on his hind-legs) at arms* length by his 
mouth. Tho spear without the impetus given by the horse at full speed 
is not a very effective weapon against the tough hide of a boar's back, 
and on realizing that mine did not make 'much impression, Pertap Sing, 
letting go his hold dt tho boar’s mouth, quickly seized his hind-legs, 
and turned him over on his back, crying: * Maro, aahibt maro !* 

Strike, sir, strike I') which 1 instantly did, and killed him. Anyone 
who is able to realize the strength and weight of a wild boar will appre¬ 
ciate the pluck and presence of mind of Sir Pertap Sing in this perform¬ 
ance. Fortunately, my wife and daughter, who had been following the 
pig-stickers in a light cart, were close at hemd, and we were able to 
drive my friend home at once. The wound was found to be rather a 
bad one, but it did not prevent Sir Pertap from attending some tent- 
pegging and other amusements in the afternoon, though l^e had to be 
carried to the scene. 

A few months «fter my return to England the boar’s head arrived, 
set up, and with a silver plate attached to it, on which was an in¬ 
scription commemorating the adventure. 

At Ahmedabad, where the train stopped while we lunched, I was 
presented with an address by the President and members of the Muni¬ 
cipality, who, ‘ with loyal devotion to Her Imperial Majesty the Queen 
and Empress of India, to whose glorious reign we sinoerely tvkh a 
continuance of brilliant prosperity,' expressed their hope that Lady 
Boberts and I would have * a happy voyage home and enjoyment of 
perfect health and prosperity in future.' 

The day before we left Bombay for England, the members of the 
BycuUa Club gave me a parting dinner. It was with great difficulty I 
could get through my speech in response to the toast of my health on 
that occasion, for, pleased and grateful as 1 was at this last mark of 
friendship and approval from my countrymen, I could not help feeling 
inexpressibly sod and deeply depressed at the thought uppermost in my 
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niind, that tho time had come to separate myself from India and my 
gallant comrades and friends, British and Native. 

In dwelling on the long list of farewell add^sses and entertainments 
with which I was honoured on leaving India, I feel that I may be lay¬ 
ing myself open to the charge of egotism ; but in writing of one's own 
experiences it is difficult to avoid being egotistical, and distasteful as it 
is to me to think that I may be considered so, 1 would rather that, than 
that those who treated mo so kindly and generously should deem me 
tinmindful or ungrateful. 

Thus ended forty-one years in India. No one can, I think, wonder 
lhat I left the country with heartfelt regret. Tho greater number of 
my most valued friendships had been formed there; from almost every¬ 
one with whom I had been assocnatod, whether European or Native, 
civilian or soldier, I had experienced unfailing kindness, sympathy, and 
support; and to the discipline, bravery, and devotion to duly of tho 
Army in India, in peace and war, I felt that I owed whatever success it 
was my good fortune to achioVe. 
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{See p. 97J j 

The f>th Nativo Infantry, to which Captain Donaid Stewart hclonj^ed, was 
divided between Ali^arh^ Mainpnri^ Bulundshaiir, and Ktawa, Stewart boiiig 
with the Head-Quarteift of the regijneiit at Aligarh. * 

The newa iVoiii Meerut and Delhi hml caused a certain antount of alarm 
amongst the residents at Aligarh, and arrangements had been made for 
sending away the l.'wUes and children, hut, owng to the confidenco placed in 
the niBii of the 9th, none of them hwl left the station. Happen what might 
ill other reginieuts, the officers wore certain that the 9th could never be faitli- 
Icss to their salt! The Native officers and men were profuse in their expres¬ 
sions of loyalty, and as a jiroof of their sincerity they arrested and disarmed 
several rebel .sc|k)^^, who were making for tlieir hoincw in Oudh and the 
adjuiniug districts. As a further proof, they gave up the I’e^mcntal pandit 
for endciivouiing to persuade them to matiny. He was tried by a Court- 
Martial composed of Enroiieaii and Native officers, found guilty, and sentenced 
to be hanged. Tlie sentence was carried out that same afternoon. It was 
intended that the regiment should witness the execution, but it did not reach 
the gaol in time; the men were therefore marched back to their lines, and 
Stewart, in his capacity of Interpreter, was ordered to explain to thorn the 
purpose for which they hod been paraded. While he was speaking a man of 
nia own company shouted out something. Stewart did not hear the words, 
and no one would repeat them. The ^larade was then dismissed, when the 
same man, tearing oti his uniform, called upon his comrades not to serve a 
Covomment which had hanged a Brahmin. A general uproar ensued. The 
Commanding Officer ordered the few Sikhs in the regiment to seize the ring¬ 
leader ; they did so, but not being supported by the rest they relcawd him. 
The Subadar Major wus then told to arrest tlxe mutineer, but be took no 
notice whatever of the order. This Native officer had been upwards of forty 
years in the re^^ent and was entitled to his full pension. He hod been a 
member of the Court-Martial which tried the pandit, and, though a 
Brahmin himself, had given his vote in favour of the prisoner being hanged; 
moreover he was a personal friend of all the officers. Stewart, who had been 
for many ^ars Adjutant, knew him intimately, and believed implicitly in his 
loyalty. *^6 man had constantly discussed the situation with Stewart and 
otboTS, and bad l^en mainly instrumental in disarming the sepoys who had 
passed through Aligarh; and yet when the hour of tnal came he failed as 
oo^lctely as the last-joined recruit. 

The Bntiah officers went amongst their men and tried to keep order, but 
the ezoitement rapidly spread ; some of the young soldiers bigan to load, and 

86 
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the f)ld 0 r ones warned the officers tliat it was tiifte for them to he off. The 
Bc^toys then jiluudeied the treasury, hrol^e o]tcn tine gaol doors, released the 
pnaoiioTH, and marched in a body towards DeJJii.* 

Stewart, l>ciitg tiius left i^ithout a jt}giment, attached himself to the 
magistrate of the district, and took convnjand of a small body*of volunteers 
sent from Agra by tho'Lieiitcnant-GoTCrnor of the North-West Provinces, to 
aid the civil authorities in restoring oilier. Not caring for this work, and 
thinking he might he more usefully emjdoycd,.Stewart madp up his mind to 
find his way to Delhi; his idea was fx) try antj got there 'i*id Meerut, but before 
deciding on the route, he wont to Agra^ where he hod been iifvitcd by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. A.t the -interview, Mr. Colvin advised Stewart to 
travel Muttra, as the safer oL the two routes, and told him that 
despatches had received from the Government in" Calcutta for the 

Oomniander4n-Chicf. then understood to l»e with the army before Delhi. At 
the aamc rime the Lieutenant-GQvehior impressed U]H)n Stewart thai he was 
not giving ^Idni any order to go, and that if hu undertook to carry the 
fiespatchna it must dp a voluntary act on his part, ‘fentatiing. no responsibility 
on tlie Government of the North-West Pfovinces# 

Stewart accepted the duty, and took his leavn of Mr. Colvin as the siin was 
setting on the ISth June, delighted at the chance of being able to join the 
anny before Delhi, reached Muttra, thirty-five miles distant, without 
mishap. The streets of this city w'cre crowded with men, all carrying aims 
of sonie sort; they show'ed no signs of hostility, however, and even pointed 
out to Stewart the hou.so of which he was in search. Tlie owner of this 
house, to whose care'he had been commended by the Agra authorities, was a 
Brahinin holding au offioial position in the town. This Native gentleman 
behaved w'ith civility, but *dia not attempt to Conceal his embaiTassmout at 
the presence of a British officer, or his relief when Stewart announced his 
intentiou of rt>.sunuug his journey an liour or so before daybreak. 

The Bmhmiii provided him with two sowars l)elongiug to the Kaja of 
Bhartpur with omers to accompany him as far as Kosi. They w'ere cut- 
throat-looking individuals, and Stewart felt rather inclined to dispense with 
their services, but, thinking it unwise to show any signs of distrust, he 
accepted them with the best grace he could. 

After I’iding fifteen or sixteen miles, Stewart’s horse fell irom exhaustion, 
on which his so-called escort laughed uproariously, and galloped off, leaving 
our poor traveller to his own devices. 

Believing the horse could not recover, Stewart took off the saddle and 
bridle and tramped to the nearest village, where he hoped to be able to buy 
or hire hn animal of some kind on which to continue his journey. No one, 
however, would help him, and he was forced to seize a donkey which he found 
grazing in a field hard by. About sunset he reached Kost, tnirty seven miles 
from Muttra. The tchaildar'^ received him courteously, and gave him some 
bread and milk, but would not hear of his staying for the night. He toM 
'him that his appearance in the town was causing considerable excitomont, and 
that he could not be responsible for his safe^. Stewart was much exhausted 
after his liot ride, but as the tehaildar stood firm there was nothing for him to 
. .do hut to continue his journey, and he consented to start if he were provided 
writh a horse. The UhaUdar promptly offered his own pony, and as soon os it 

* While the regiment was in the act of mutinying one of the sepoys left the 
imrade-ground, and running round to all the civilians' houses, told the occu- 
pah^ what had happened, and warned them to make their escape. He asked 
ifor DO reward, and was never seen again. 

« t Native magistrate. 
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wag dark Stewart out for the Jaipur camp. Hia proj'reHS during the night 
wbs alow, and it wag not iintil eight o’cltxjk the next morning that ho rqatjhfMl 
his destination, where ho wsw liospitably received by the l^oUtical Agent, 
Major Eden, whd introduced him to the Maharajif*s Warir. This official at 
first promised to give Stewart a small cstjort as far as Dellii, but <»ii various 
prclox'ls-he put him off fi-oni day to day. *At the end of a week Stewart saw . 
tliat th<! \Va*it either could, not or would 4iot give kini an escort, and thinking 
it useless to del^y any longer, he made up his mind to start without one.^ 

There were several refugees.in the camp, and one of them, Mr. Ford, 
collector and magistrate of Ourgaon, t^tfered to join Stewart in his venture. 

Stewail and his companion left the Jaipur carim on the afternoon of the 
27th June, and reached I’ahviU soon after dark. Ford sent for the h)twal* 
wdio was one of his own district officials, and ask^l him for food. This was 
produced, but the, kotAoal lK*sought* the sahihs to move on without delay, 
telling them that their lives were in inimiucnt danger, as thcro was a rebel 
regiment iu the town, and lu*. was (putc unable to protect them. So they 
cwmtiiiued their journey, and, nscajiiug from one or two threatened attacks by 
robbers, reached Badsnahpur in trre morning. Here they rested during the 
lieat of the day, being Kindly treated by the villager, who wore mostly 
Hindus. * « » 

The travellere wore now not far fnun Delhi, but«oould hardly proceed 
further without a guide, and the i)eoijle of Badshahpur declined to provide 
one. They pleadea that they were men of peace, and conld not possibly 
leave their village in such evil times. Suddenly a man from the crowd 
offered his services. His apjiearanco was against him, and the villagers 
declared that he was a notorious cattledifter, who w'as strongly sugi>ected of 
liaving Set fire to the collector's (Mr. Ford’s) office at Gurgann, in oraer that 
the evidencc.s of his offences might he destroyed. Not a pleasant ctmijiagnon 
iU but there w'as nothing for it but to accept his offer. 

As soon as it was dark a start was made,' and at daybreak on the 29th the 
minarets of Delhi ruse out of the morning mist, while an occasional shell 
might be seen bursting near the city. 

On reaching tho Haiisi road, the guide, by name Jumna Das, who, in spite 
of appearances, had proved true to his word, stopped and said he could go no 
further, He would not take any reward that it was then in the power of 
Stewart or Ford to offer him, but he expressed a hope that, when the country 
become settled, the slight sei-vice he had performed would not be forgotten. 
They gratefully assured him on this point, and thsnked him cordially, giving 
him at the same time a letter testifying to his valuable service. Stewart then 
went to the nearest village,-^and for a small reward found a man who under¬ 
took to conduct them safely to one of our piquets. 

One curious Circumstance remarked by Stewart tliroughout the ride was 
that the peasants and villagers, though not generally hostile to him, had 
evidently made up their minds tliat tlie British rq; was at an end, andVere 
busily engaged in rendering their villages defensible, to meet the troubles and 
distur1)ances which they cousidei'cd would surely follow on the resumption of 
Native rule. 

It is difiiciUt to over estimate the pluck and enterprise displayed by Stewart 
during this most adventurous ride. It was a marvel that he ever readied 
’ Delhi. His coming there turned out to bo the best thing that ever ha)jp6Ded 
to him, for the qualities which prompted him to undertake and carri^ him 
through hia dangerous journey, marked him as a man worthy of advancement 
and l&ely to do well. 


* City magistrate. 
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APPENDIX II. 

(These two memoranda are referred to ia the note on page 196.) 


Memorandum bf, Lieutenani McLeod Innea, 

'1. Sir H. Lawrence joined at Lucknow about the end of hTarch, 1857» 
snoceeding Mr. Qoverley Jackson in the Cliief Commiasionership. 

* 2. On his arrival lie found himself in the midst of troubles, of which tho 
most important w'oi'e these: 

T. A general agitation of tlie empire, from the discontent of the soldiery. 

11. A weak Kurupcan foino at Oudli, with all the military arrangements 
defective. ^ 

HI. Grievous discontent among several classes of the })opuIation of Ondh, 
vis5., the nobility of Lucknow and the members and retainers of the 
Royal Family, the oflioial classes, the old soldiery and the entire 
country jiopulatioii, noble and feasant alike. 

‘ 3. This thii’d was due to disobedience of, or departure from, the instruc¬ 
tions laid down by Government at the annexation, as very clearly sliown in 
Lord Stanley’s letter of Qelobtw 13, 1858. Tho promised pensions had either 
been ciitiroly withhold or vci-y ai«u1ngly doled out; the old officiab were 
entiroly without orapleymont; ilirco-quortors of the onny the same; while 
tho country Barons had, by forced interjiretatiem of rules, been deniived of 
the mass of their estates, which had been ^larcellcd out among their rollowers, 
who, for clannish reasons, wero more indignant at the spoliation and loss of 
jiower and place of their Chiefs than they ’were glad for tneir own individual 
acquisitions. 

^4. The weakness of the European force could not Ik? helped; it was 
deemed fiolitic to show the country that the annexation did not require force. 

*f}. But tho inefficiency of the military arrangements arose from mere 
w'ant of skill, and was serious, undor the tlireatojiing aspect of the political 
liorizon. 


*6. Tlie discontent of tho province, and tho coming general storm, had 
already found vent in tlie brigandage of Fuzl Ali, and the seditions of the 
Fyzabad Moulvie. 

* 7. And with all these Sir H. Lawwnce had to grapple immediately on his 
arrival. 

*■ 8. But I may safely say that ten days saw the mass of them disappear. 
The Fyzabad Moulvio uad been seized and imprisoned. Fuzl Ali baa been 
surrounded and slain. The promised ])ensions had been paid, by Sir H. 
Lawrence’s peremptory orders, to the members and retainers of Ijie Royal 
Family. A recognition had been published of the fair rights of the old Ondh 
offloials to employment in preference to immigrants from oUr old provinces, 
and inslractions had been issued for giving it effect. The disbanded soldiers 
of the Royal Army of Oudli were promis^ preference in enlistment in tho 
looal corps and the police, and a roorganization and increase to the latter, 
which were almost immediately sanctioned, gave instant opportunities for the 
fhliilmeut of the first instalment of these promises. While last, but not least, 
durbars were held, in which Sir Henry Lawrence ^'os able to proclaim his 
views and policy, by whibh the landholders should be rehistoted in the 
possessionB which they held at the annexation, the bs^ on which the 
instructions had been originally issued, which had been hitherto piactically 
ignored but to which he pledgM himself to give effect. 

* 9 . To strengthen his mmtary insitioii, he placed Artillery with' the 
Soropean Infantry; he distribated his Irrsfltdar Oavaliy; he examined 
^ dty, decided on taking potsesrion of the Sttchee Bawn and garrisoning 
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it aa a fort; and sunimoueH in Colonel Fisher and Captain Qoorgo Hat*dlugo ; 
and with them, Bngadier Hamlscombe and Major Audomou, coasiiltod and 
arranged fur future plans against the storms which he saw to be innwuding. 

‘ 10. Much of this, and his policy for reiuainiuy4n Oiidh, and the conduct 
of the defence of Lucknow, 1 know from i*cco)lections of what lie occasionally 
let drop to me in his conKdential conversations while inspecting the Muuhee 
Ba>vn. He told me that nearly the whole army would go; that he did not 
think the Sikhs would go ; that in every reginicut there were men that, with 
proper inanageinent, would remain entirely on utiv aide ; and that, therefore, 
ne meant to segregate from the vest of tho troops the Sikhs and selected men, 
and to do his best to keep them faithful allies when the rest should go ; that, 
if Cawnpore should hold out, wo would not bo attacked ; but that if it should 
fall, wc would Im) iiivosl’ed, and more or less cloac^ly besiegtMi ; that no troojw 
could come to our relief before tho middle of August; tliat the besieging 
forces would, he thought, be contiued to the se]>ovs, for the ])eoplo of the 
country hupd always liked our European olhcei’s, wiiotu they luvd fre<iuently 
had to bless for tho safety of thcii* lives and the honour of thoir familios ; and 
tho whole Hindu population had a lively locolleelion of our friendly lino of 
conduct in the late quarrel with thu Mussulmans regarding the Huiinoomaii 
Ourhoo; that to hold out where W’o wei c was neoess(vry, for tho slightest 
appearance of yielding, or of not showing a lH)ld ,fi*oiit, would result in 
annihilation; that to hold out we must get provisions; that to get pro¬ 
visions and projiare for an oHiciunt defciuse wo must keeji ojwn our commuuica- 
tiou with the country, aud keep the city quiet; that bi the former end tho 
retention of tho cantonment was neeessfiry, and of the. Mucliee Hawn to the 
latter, while the site of tho pennanent deb’nws, in case of the need of concen¬ 
tration, should bo the Residency. 

‘11. All this I know, as before said, frofii Sir ITonry Lawrence's own 
casual and hnrriod reinai'ks to me. Whether they arc oflicially recorded 
anywhere I do not know; but they must have been written in letters t<» 
various ^Ksrsons, and rci>eated to otliow of his suboidinatos at Lucknow. I 
nicutiou lliesii matters thus early, os although the facts on whieli they boar 
did not immediately occur, still, Sir Henry l^wreuco ba^l i^roscieiico of them, 
and hod decidi»»l on liis line of is)Hcy. 

‘ 1*2. 1 understand, furl her, Wt not mi authentic grounds, that Sir Henry 
wix)te at a very early stage to Sir H. Wheeler, urguig liim to construct 
entrenchments at tlie inagariue at Oawn))oro, aud to ejisure his comniand 
of the boats, whatever might liapiKjn ; that he wrote early to tho Oovommont, 
enti'eating them to divert one of tiie Euroiiean regiments in tho course of relief, 
aud divide it between Caw'n]K>rc and Alluhabafi; and that subse<iuently lie 
urged on Government to mnploy the troops of the Persian cxj^lition in 
Bengal, and to stop tlio Dhiiicse force for tho same end, and to subsidize 
some of the Nepal troops for the protection of our older provinces east of 
Oudh. 

MS. To revert to the narrative, the measures already mentioned so entirely 
pacified the province, that, in spite of the previous discontent, the previous 
noubloa, the proverbial turbulence of its inhabitants, and the increasing 
agitation throughout tho empire, there was no difficulty experienced in 
collecting tho revenue'by the close of April. And the subsequent dis¬ 
turbances werc ^^ will he shown, entii’ely due to tlie soldiery, and, till 
long after Sir Henry’s death, participatea in only by them, by the city 
ruffians, and by a few of the Mussulman families of the country j)onulatiou. 
The mass of the city peo])le and the entire Hindu ]Kj]»ulation helcf aloof, and 
would have nothing to say to tho outbreak ; and, with one single oxceptioot 
svety Talookdar to whom the chance offered itself aided, more or less 
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actively, in the protection of Enroj^n fifgitwes. Tins phase in the 
character of the aisturbonceB in Oudli is not generally known; but it is 
uevei'thelcss true, and is due emphatically and solely, under Divine Provi¬ 
dence, to the benignant personal chuincter and the popular policy of Sir 
Hcitry liowrenco. 

‘ 14. The lat of May saw our disturbances commence with the mutiny 
of tht* 7t]i Oudh Iricgular Infantry. This, its suppression, and the durbar 
in which he distnljuted rewards and delivered a sjteech on the aspect of 
affairs, have been fully described elsewhei-e, and need not bo repeated bv me. 

* 15. The durbar w'as held on the twelfth. I am not aware whether nc had 
ony intelligence at that time of the Meerut outbreak. The tolegraiiis, when 
they did arrive, were vague ; but he indubitably kept on his guard innue- 
diutoly on receiving them. The Cavalry were piqueted between the canton¬ 
ments and the Residency, and the Infantry and Artilleiy were kept prepared 
for movement. His jjlaiis were evidently alrently deeided ; but they were to 
be effected simultaneously and not successively, and the niovetiionts of the 
Kuropeaiis were somewhat dependent on the arrangements of the Quarter- 
inaster-GcnerurH Department. It was not until the sixteenth that the tents 
required for the 32nd were ready ; and the murnuig of the 17th May saw an 
entirely new and elfcctive disjiositiou t>f the trooj>s. Half the Kuropeaus 
were at the Residency, ctmimaudiug the Iron Bridge; half, with the Artillery, 
were at the south end of the cantonments ; the bridge of boats w'as moved and 
under control, while the Muebee Bawm, not yet sufficiently cleansed from its 
old conglomeiation of filth, was garrisoned by a selecstt^ body ol‘ Native 
troof^s. The W'holo of these disjmsitions could not have been effocted at an 
earlier dale, and Sir Henry would not do then) j>iecemeal or successively. 
Simultaneous, they were effective, and tended to |mra]yzo any seditious plots 
that may have been hatching. Successive and piecemeal, tiny would have 
incited the sepoys to mutiny and the turbulent to iusurrection.’ 

'Menwranduvhi 18^^ Nay, irtscried in Sir ffenti/n mon hand in his ledger-book. 

‘Time is everything just now. Time, firmness, promptness,,conciliation, 
and prudence ; every officer, each individual European, high and low, may at 
this ensis prove most useful, or even dangerons. A firm and cheerful aspect 
must be maintained—there must be no bustle, no ap^araucc* of alarm, still 
less of panic : but, at the same time, there must be the utinosl watchfulness 
and promptness ; cverywhei’e the first genn of insun’oetion must be put down 
instantly. Ton men may in an hour quell a row which, after a day's delay, 
may take weeks to put aow'u. I wush this point to be well understood. In 
])reaerviDg internal tranquillity, tlio Chiefs and people of substance may be 
most usefully employed at this juncture; inauy of them have as much to 
lose 08 we have. Their pro})erty, at least, is at stake. Many of them have 
armed retainers—some few are good shots and have double-baiTelled guns. 
For instance [name illegible], can hit a bottle at 100 yaids. He is with the 
ordinary soldiers. 1 w'ant a dozen such men, European or Native, to arm 
their own |>eople and to make thanriahs of their own houses, or some near 
liositlon, and preserve tiaDquillity witliin a circuit around them.* 
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APPENDIX III. 

(Referred to at p. 351.) "* 

Tiik column was composed as follows : 

P Rattery, A Bngade, R.H.A., commanded by Colouol W. 
Stcrliiif;... 

One squadron 10th Hussars, commanded by M^or Bulkeley 
<T Battery, 3rd Brigade, R.A., commanded by Major Sydney 
Parry 

‘ind Battalion 3tli Foot, comnmndod by Colonel Barry Diinv 
Wing 72nd Highlanders, commanded by Lieutcnaut-Golonel 
F. Brownlow 


Mm, Gvus. 

135 6 

102 

83 3 

020 

40.1 


Total British troops ... l‘,845 


12tli Bengal Cavalry, commanded by Colonel Hugh Gough, 

V.C. 337 

No. 1 Mountain Battery, commauded by (Captain Kelso ... 130 

7t)i Couqmny Bengal Sapf>ers and Miners ... 113 

2nd (Punjab Frontier Fonu;) Infantry, commanded by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Tyndall ... ... ... ... 647 

6th (Punjab Frontier Force) Infantry, commanded by Major 

McQueen ... ... ... ... ... 502 

5tb (Punjab Frontier Force) Gurkhas, cotuinaudcd by Major 

Fit2-iru"li ... ... ... ... 438 

24st Punjab Infantry, commanded by Major Collis .. 496 

23]‘d Pioneers, commanded by Colonel Currie ... 650 

29th Punjab Infantry, commanded by Colonel J. J. Gordon 671 

Totol Natives ... 3,990 

Grand total 5.335 


!> 


4 


4 


13 


Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Linds^ commanded the Artillery, Colonel 
iEnoas Perkiim was Commanding Royal Kuginecr. Colonel Hugh Gough com- 
luanded the Cavalry, Briga^Rer-Generals Cubbe(17th Foot) and Thelwall (21st 
Punjab Infantry) the two Infantry biigadcs. Major W. Galbraith (85tb Foot) 
was As8istaut-A(yutaut>General; Major H. Collett, Assistant, and Oa]ttaiTis 
*Dick' Kennedy and F. Carr, Deputy-Assistaut-Quartermasters-General. 
Captains O. de C. Morton and A. Scott, V.C., Brigade-Majors. Captain A. 
Badcook, Chief Coiumi8.sariat officer; Obtain J. Colquhoiiii, R.A., Com¬ 
missary of Ordnance; Major Moriarty, Captain Goad, and Lieutenant F. 
Maisey, Transmrt officers; Captain A. Wynne (Slat Foot!, Superintendent o 
Field Tclegraplis ; Captain R. Woodthorpe, R.E,, Saperii cendent of Surveys; 
Dimuty-Surgeon-General F. Allen, I'riiicijial Medicsal officer; Rev, J, W, 
Adams, Chaplain. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

(Refen-ed to at p. 391.) 

Traytalation uf a letter from Major-Gexeual Sir Frederick Roberts 

to His Highness the Amir of Kabul. 

Alikhel, Wh September, 1879, 

(After the usual compUineuts.) Your Highness’s Jettorof the 28th Haiuazaii, 
with the enuloHures from Herat and Turkestan, reached me last night. 1 have 
acquainted nivself Mith the contents. 1 am glad to find your Highness is in 
good health, but soriT to hear of the unfortunate disturbances in your High¬ 
ness's dominions. Your Highness’s letter, in original, has been sent with 
enclosures to His Excellency tlic Viceroy, I have already informed your 
Highness of the wishes of His Excellency the Viceroy, and the reasons for 
the movements of the British tixiops, and I have requested your Highness to 
send a confidential ropi* 08 eutative to luy comp. 1 am aw'aiting a ropfy to tlmt 
letter, and the amval of your Highness's confidential I’epi'eaeutative. 

In the meantime I have sent a iYoclaniation to the tiil>es, and letters to 
some of the Logar nmliks, your Highness’s subjects, to assure those not con¬ 
cerned in the hateful massacre, and asking them for assistance in carriage and 
8UppUe.s on payment. As it a])]K'ar8 to me proper I should inform your High¬ 
ness of what 1 have done, 1 enclose copies of the TVoolamation to the tribes 
and of my letter to the Logai* mnliks, and hojw that your Highness may also 
issue necessary orders for tlie furtherance of our plans. Rest assured of the 
support of the Qovornmeut of India. 


APPENDIX V. 

(Referred to at p. 891.) 

Notes of an iyUervieic hetwem General Sir Frederick Roberts and the 
A&iir’s Agents, Mvktaufi Habibulla Khan and Wazih Shah 
Mahomed Khan. Dated Alikuel, 2Srd September, 1879. 

After oouipliiuents, General Roberts intimated to the Agents that at their 
desire he liad ^nted them a second interview. He now requested them to 
be good euougli to apeak freely all that they wished him to know. 

The Musi'aufi then 8|M)ke in the following sense: The inteicsts of England 
and Afghanistan ore the same, and the Amir and his officials are deeply 
grieved at the late ocourrences in Kabul. Moreover, the Amir is anxious to 
do whatever tlie Briti^ Government wishes, and most desirous that the 
dignity of the British Government should be mi^tained by any means wbicb 
may seem proper to the Viceroy. But His Highness cannot conceal fh>m 
himstdf that the mutinous troops and his people in gener^ ryots as well as 
soldiers, are in fear of an indiMriniinate revenge, which will fall alike upon 
innocent and guilty. He hopes, therefore, that measurot will be taken to 
guard against %e possibility of a general rising consequent on fear. 

The Mustauh was here reminded of the tenor of Geueral Roberts’s Proolama- 
tiou on 16th September. He answ'ered that t^e people were too ignorant 
to be acted M\ton by a Proclamation, and then went on as follows; 

Of Cionrse, it is possible that no such combination may take place. Tlie 
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Afghans are selfish, and divided against theniselres. Still, lest he should Ite 
blamed if it should occur, tlie Amir thinks it right to express his opinion, 
and give the British Government all the infonnaClbn in his power. ' On the 
whole, his advice, as an earnest friend, is tliat the advance or a British force 
on Kabul should be delayed for a short time {*Panjroz*). In the interval 
he will endeavour to disarm the Regular troops, raise new levies, and, by the 
aid of the latter, punish all concerned in the late abominable outrage. His 
idea is to got rid oi Shor All's soldiery—always a source of danger—and keep 
only 15,000 men for the future. It would be vci'y desirable to delay the 
advance until he could establish his power. The Amir docs not mean to 
imply that any Afglmu arjnj[, were it 50,000 strong, could resist the British. 
The mutinous troops have neither organii^ation nor leaders. But the mutinous 
troops are of all tribes ; and if the British army destroys them, as it would 
undoubtedly do iu case of rcMistanec, the whole country may combine against 
the British and the Amir. It is for this re^ison tlmt he Avisos delay, and 
that the punishment of the guilty l>c left to him. The Viceroy may J*e8t 
assured that be will show no moitSy. He will make an examtile which will be 
conspicuous in the oyosof the world as tlie sun at noonday. Already everyone 
in Kabul rogards the Amir as an infidel, because of the way in which he and 
his hare thrown in tlieir lot with the British (*overiiiiieiit. 

Notwithstanding all tliat has been said, however, tilings might go right if 
the mutinous troops would keep together and attempt a stand. But the Amir 
fears they will not do so. They are more likely to scatter here and there, and 
raise the country. In tliat case there will be constant attacks on the com¬ 
munications of the force, and the gathering of supplies will be difficult. 
They would come chiefly from tlie. direction of Ohaitni, ^lartly also from Logar. 
If the tribes rise it would be bard to collect them. Only one month remains 
before the setting in of winter. Of course, it is impossible to say what may 
happen. There may be no opjiositioii, and the Amir is in any ease ready to 
do what the British Government desires. But he feels it is his duty to 
express his strong opinion that the jirescnt season is unsuited for a forward 
movement. 

OiBNEBAL Robeuts replied that on liehalf of the Viceroy he thanked the Amir 
for his kind a^lvice, which he was confident was the advice of a friend. He 
said the matter was impoitant. and required careful consideration, and aske4 
whether the Agents hod anything more to bring f'orw'ard. 

The Mustaufi then s]>oke as follows: The Amir's advice to delay the 
advance is that of a sincere friend, and it is the liest he can give. Bui if the 
British Army is to march on Kabul, there is one thing more w'hich I am 
desired to say : let it man'll iu such strength as to crush all hopes of mischief, 
and put down all rebellion throughout the country. You cannot wait for 
roinforceincnte. If you come, you must come in full strength—in sufficient 
strength to put down all opiiosition. There may be no opposition, but you 
canuot cuuut on this. 

General Roberts replied: The Amir's advice is of groat importance, and 
must fie carefully considered. When His Highn^ first wToto, announcing 
the outbreak at Kabul and asking for help, the first desire of the Viceroy was 
to send British forces without delay. I was ordered to Kuram at once to lead 
the force here. Simultaneously the Kandahar force was ordered by telegram 
to return to Kandaliar, which it was then leaving, and to advance towards 
Kelat-i-6hilzai, and instructions were issued to collect a third force at 
Pesliawar ; all this was to lielp the Amir. The Viceroy from the first con- 
templated the possibility of such a general rising as the Amir now fears, and 
the several armies were, therefore, by His Excellency's order, made up to such 
strength that all Afghanistan comuined could not stand against them for a 
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moment. The Kandahar troops wore reocW in a very short time, and are now 
bcvond Kandahar, on the roaa to Kabul.* Tlie Peshawar force was rajndlv 
oollocted and pushed on ; and the Amir may rest assured that the Britisn 
anny is ad^'anemg in ample strength. 1 will think over tlie Amir’s advice, 
iievcrthnlcss, for it is important. But His Highness mnst remember that the 
lat(^ ocs'urrenccs at Kabul do not »fieot only the Knglish officors and the fifty 
or sixty men who were treacherously killed—the honour of the English 
(fovemnient is concerned ; and so long os the bodies of these officers and men 
remain unhuried or nneared for in Kabul, I do not believe the Knglish people 
will over Ik* .satisfied. They will require the advance of a British force, and 
the adequate punishment of the crime. Still, the Amir’s advice, which I am 
convinced Ls that of a friend, must bo carefully considered, and I will think 
over it and give on answer later. 

The Mv.staufi then said: We quite understand what has 1>een said 
ahont the strength of the British army. Doubtless it is sufficient, and all 
Afghanistan could not stand against it. But the Amir asked us to mention, 
what I have hitherto foigotten, that thei*e are in Turkestan 24 regiments of 
Infantry, 6 of Cavaliy, and 56 ^ins. These troops wore the first to show a 
disafi'ected spirit at Maxar-i-Sharif \ and putting aside external enemies, there 
are Abdur Bahman and the sons of Azim Khan waiting their chance. Herat 
again is doubtful; when the troops there hear what has occurred at Kabul, 
there is no saying whaf^they may do. If Abdur Rahman ingratiates himself 
with these pwplo, Herat and Turkestan will be permanently severed from the 
Afghan dominions. This is another reason why the advance of the Biitish 
force aliould lie delayed, in order that the Amir may have time to gain over 
the Herat and Turkestan troops. 

General Roueuts re})]ied : All these reasons will have full consideration. 
The Viceroy’s first order was to push on at once to help the Amir; but I am 
sure His Highness’s advice is friendly, and that in ai^ case lie will do his 
utmost to co-operate with the' British Government. Therefore every con¬ 
sideration will he given to what His Higlmess has desired you to say. 

The MiJSTAUFi : The Viceroy may be sure the Amir will do w hat he pleases. 

The Wazik : When the Amir loamt from General Roberts’s letter that the 
Viceroy had given General Rolierts power to deal with the whole matter, ho 
was very ide^ied, knowing General Roberts's character as a soldier and his 
kindness of heart. 

General Roberts replied that he would carefully consider the proposals 
brought forward, and give an answer later on. Meanwhile, ho must request 
the Agents to stay a day or two in camp until he should have thoroughly 
weighed the Amir s advice, which was of the utmost importance to both the 
British and Afghan Govenunents. 

The interview then oamc to an'end.. 

(Signed) H. M. DURAND, 

Political Secret^ to General Roberts, K.C.B., V.C., 
Commanding Kabul Field Force. 


The Agents here seemed surprised and anxious.—H. M. D. 
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APPENDIX VI.^ 

(RefeiTotl to at \t. 421.1 

From LiEUTEyANT-GBXEKAL Sir F. Kobrktw, K.C.B., V.r., Commavdinff 
Kabul Field ForcCy to A. C. Lyall, Esq., O.B., Uccrelan/ to the Goxrrn- 
ment of India^ Foreign Dcpartimd. 

Kabui., Noiei&mliery 1879. 

1. I HAVK the honour to suhniit a brief aecount of au interview which 
took plat'c In’tween tlic Amir Yakub Khan and niyaelf on t)ie 22iid Ofitoi«*r. 
The intciwie-w was a ]»rivate and iniomial one; but nscent events have lent 
some interest to Avhat passed on the occasion, and I have, tliereforo, Ihoii^'bt 
it desirable that a report should bo pre|wiivd for tlio infonpation of the 
(loveraor-Oeneral in Council. 

2. After some conversation upon matters <»f no sjtccial i!niK>rla.n<^o, the Amir 
introduced his father’s name, and thus kovc me the opp«»rtunity I had oftim 
wished to have of ieadiu^< him on to sj*cak naturally and inKJonstraiiiedly 
about Slier Ali Khan’s feelings and jioliijy during the last ten years. I was 
most careful to avoid any expression of my owh view.s u]>on the subject in 
order that I might, if jiossible, obtain from the Amir a perfectly spontaneous 
and truthful account of the ciicumslatiees which led, in his opinion, t^i Hher 
All’s estrangement from ourselves and rapprochement to Russia. In this I 
think 1 succeeded. Yakub Khan st>okc readily and freely of all that had 
passed, and needed no((ucstion or suggestion from me to declare his conviction 
regarding the oanso of his father’s unfiiendly attitude towards us during the 
jiast f('W years. 

3. The substance of the Amir’s statement was ^ follows ; 

‘ In 1869 my father was fully prqiarcd to throw in his lot with you. He 
had suffered many reverses before making himself secure on the throne of 
Afghanistan ; and he had come to the conclusion that his best chance of hold¬ 
ing what he had won lay in an alliaiioe with the British Government. He 
did not receive from Lord Mayo os large a supply of anus and ainmuiiitioii as 
lio had hoped, but, nevertheless, he returned to Kabul fairly satisfied, and so 
he remained until the visit of Saiyad Nur Muhainmud to India in 1873. 
This visit brought mattcra to a lu^u. The diaries received from Saiyad Nur 
Mahomed during hU stay in India, and the rcT>ort which he brought back on 
his return, convinced my father that ho could no longer ho})e to obtain from 
the British Government all the aid that be wanted ; and from that time he 
began to turn his attention to the thoughts of a Russian alliance. You kjiow 
how this ended. 

‘ When m}' father received fi'om the Government of India the letter inform¬ 
ing him that a British Mission was about to proceed to Kabul, he read it out 
in durbar. The members of the Russian Emoassy were present. After the 
reading was finished, Colonel Stolietoff rose, saluted the Amir and asked f)er- 
mission to leave Kabul. If permitted, he would, he said, travel without 
dolav to Tashkent, and report the state of affairs to General Kauffniann, who 
would inform the Czar, and thus bring pressure to bear on England. He 
promised to retum^n six weeks or two months, and nrg^ the Amir to do 
evervtiung in hia power meanwhile to prevent the British Mission from 
reacning Kabul. 

* Colonel Stolietoff never returned to Kabul. Ho lost no time in reaching 
Tashkent, where he remained for a few weeks, and he then started for Russia. 

^Tbe Afghan official, Mirza Mahomed Hassan Khan, generally known as 
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the Dabir-ul-Mulk/' who had travelled with Colonel Stolietotf irom the 
Oxus to Kabul, accompanied him on his return journey to Ta^kent Here 
the Mirzs was detainea under pretence that orders would shortly be received 
from the Kmperor, until the news of my father's bight from Kabul reached 
General Kauinnann. He was then ]>ermitted to leave. Two Aides-de-Cani]) 
were sent with him, one a European, the other a Native of Bokhara. 

* My father was strongly urg^ by General Kauifmann not to leave Kabul. 
At the same time the i^embers of the Embassy were ordered to return to 
Tashkent, the Doctor being permitted to remain with my father if his services 
were required. 

* Throughout, the Russian Embassy was treated mth great honour,* and at 
all stations between Mazar-i-Sharitf and Kabul, orden were given for the 
troops to turn out, and for a salute to be bred on their ariival and departure.' 

4. 1 oaunot, of oourse, voncli for the exact words used by Yakub Khan, but 
I am confident that the foregoing parograjdi, which is w'ritteu from notes 
taken at the time, contains a snhstantially accurate record of the conveimtion. 

5. It would be superbuous for me to aavanco any proof of the fact that for 
cue reason or another, Sher Ali did during the latter part of his reign fall 
away from us and incline towards an alliance with EiiHsia. But 1 think the 
closeness of the connection between Russia and Kabul, and the extent of the 
Amir’s hostility towards ourselves, has not hitherto been fully recogiiizod. 
Yakub Khan’s statements throw some light u})on this (question, and they are 
confirmed by various circumetanoes wlH<m have lately come to my knowledge. 
The prevalence of Bussiancoin and wares in Kabul, and the extensive military 
preparations made by Sher Ali of late years, appear to mo to afford an iU' 
structivo contmont upon Yakub Khan’s assertions. Onr recent rupture with 
Sher Ali has, in fact, been the means of unmasking and checking a very 
serious conspiracy against the peace and security of our Indian Empire. 

b. The magnitude of Sh^ Ali’s military preparations is, in my opinion, a 
fact of peculiar significance. 1 have alrea<w touched upon this point in a 
former letter, but 1 shall perhaps be excused for noticing it again. Before the 
outbreak of hostilities last year the Amir had raised and equipped with arms 
of precision bS regiments of Infantiy and 16 of Cavali-y. The Afghan 
Artillery amounted to nearly 300 guns. Nunil>crs of skilled artizans wero 
constantly employed in the' manufacture of rifled cannon and breach-loading 
small arms, more than a million pounds of powder, and I believe several 
million rounds of home-made Snider ammunition, were in the Bala Hissar at 
the time of the late explosion. Swords, helmets, uniforms, and other articles 
of military equipment were stored in proportionate quantities. Finally, Sher 
Ali had expeuaed upon the coustmotion of the Sherpur cantonments an 
astonishing amount of labour and money. The extent and cost ot* this work 
may be judged of from the fact that the whole of the troops undta* my com¬ 
mand will find cover during the winter within the cantonment, and the bulk 
of thorn in the main line of rampart itself, whioh extends to a length of nearly 
two miles under the southern and westm slopes of the Bimani hills. Sher 
AU's original desi^ was apparently to carry tlm wall entirely round the hills, 
a distance of neany five miles, and the foundations were already laid fm* a 
oonsiderable portion of this kng^. AB these military preparotionB were 
quite unneoeseary except as a provision for contemplated jiostilities with our- 
sidves, and it is aiffioult to understand bow their entire cost could have been 
met from the Afghiui treaeury, the gross revenue of the cmmtiy amounting 
onW to ahont ^hty lakhs of rupees per annuim 

7. I have referred to the prevalence of Russian coin and wares in Kabul as 
4 evidence of the growing connexion between Russia and Afghanistan. I am 
»unable to find proof that the Czar's emn was introduced in any other way 
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than hy the usual channeU of trade, it is quite possible that the bulk of it, 
if not the whole, came in gradually by this means, the accumulation of 
forci^ gold in particular being considerable in this country, where little gold 
is coinca. Nevertheless, it seems to me a curious "Ihct tnat the amount of 
Russian money in circulation should bo so lar^. No less than 18,000 gold 
pieces were found among the Amir’s treasure alone ; similar coins arc exceed* 
ingl^ conanon in the city bazaar ; and great iiumbi^rs of tlieni are known to 
be m possession of the Sirdars. Of course English goods of all kinds are 
plentiful liere—that is iiievitaltlc, particularly with a considorablo body of 
Hindu merchants settled in the city, but Russian goods also abound. Glass, 
ci'OckiTy, silks, tea, and many other things which would seem to l>o far more 
easily procurable from India than from Enssitin territory, aro to lie Ibund in 
groat quantities. A habit, too, seems to have been growing up among tho 
Sirdars and others of wearing uniforms of Rnasian cut, Kussiau buttons, 
Russian boots, and the like. Russian goods and Russian ways seem, in fact, 
to have become the fashion in Afghanistan. * 


APPENDIX VII. 
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TratislfUions of letters frotti Gexjcual-Adjutant Von Kal^ffmann, Governor- 
General of Turkestan, to the nddrnss of the Amir of Afoiianistan, 
reeeived on lO^A Shal)an, 1295, through Gsnsual Stolietoff, 9th 
August, 1878. 

Kb it known to you that iu those days the relations lietween tho British 
Govcmmcntanfl ours with rcganl to your kingdom require deep consideration. 
As 1 am unable to communicate my (minion verbally to you, I have deputed 
niy agent, Major-Gencnil Stolietoff. This gentleman is a near friend of mine, 
and performed excellent services in the Rusao-Turkish war, by which he 
eamra favour of the Emperor. Tlio Empf^ror has always hM a regard for 
him. He will inform you of all that is hidden in my mind. 1 hope you will 
|«y great attention to what he says, and believe him as you would myself, 
ana, after duo consideration, you will give him your reply. Meanwliiie, be it 
known to yon that your union and friendship with the Kussian Govormnont 
%vill be bcneticial to the latter, and still more so to you. The advantages of a 
close alliance with the Russian Government will be permanently evident. 

This friendly letter is written by the Governor-General of IHirkestan and 
Adjutant-General to the Emperor, Von KaufTmaun, Tashkent, Jantadial 
Akbar, 1296 (^=.Tuno, 1878). 

To the Ahik of the whole of AfghmitfUm, 8u£K Ali Khan. 

(After compliments.) Be it knoirn to you that our relations with the 
British Government are of gi’eat importance to Afghanistan and its depen¬ 
dencies. As 1 am unable to see you, I have deputea my trustworthy (official) 
General Stolietoff to you. The General is an tud friend of mine, and during 
the late Russo-Tufkisn war earned the favour of the Emperor by his spirit and 
bravery. He has become well known to the Emperor. Thia trustworthy 
person will communicate to you what he thinks beet. I hope yon will pay 
attention to what he says, and repose as much confidence in his words as if 
they were my own; and that you will give your answer in this matter through 
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him. In the meantime, be it known to you that if a friendly treaty will be 
of benefit to us, it will be of far greater Wnofit to youi’self. 

Gbn^ral Si'oLTEi'OFP 8cvt thtifollowiiui letter^ on kif return to Tashkent frmi 
KahvXy to the cufdrtm of the. Foreign Minister, Wazir Shah Mahomep 
Kuan, dcUal 23rti of the holy month of Ramazan, 3295 ( = 21s^ September, 
1878). 

Thank Goti, I reuchod Tashkent stfely, and at an auspicious moment paid 
my respects to the Viceroy (Ynroui Padishah means ‘ half Iting ’). I am trying 
day and night to ^iii our objects, and hope I shall 1>e successful. 1 ant 
atavting to see the wnperor to-day, in order to inform His Majesty personally 
of our affairs. If God pleases, everything that is uecessai’y will be done and 
affirmed. 1 hope that, those who ivant to enter the gate of Kabul from the east 
will see t/uft the dour is closed: then, please Ood, then will tremtde. I hope you 
will give my respects tu His Highness the Amir. May God make his life long 
and inorease. hus wealth ! May you remain in good health, and know tliat the 
protection of God will arrange our affairs I 

(Signed) GexeraIj Stoliktoff. 

Fro^n Geneual Kauffmann lo the Amik, dated Tashkent, %th Zekada, 

^ 1295 ( —22nrf October, 1878). 

(After cojnpliments.) Bo it known to you that your letter, dated 12th 
Shawal, readied me at Tashkent on the 16th October, i.e., 3rd Zekada, and 
I understood its contents. I have tclcgrapliud an abstract of your letter to the 
address of the Kmperor, and have sent the letter itself, as also that addressed 
to General Stoliotoff* by jwst to Livadia, where the ^iperor now is. I am 
informed on good anthority that tho English want to come to terms with you; 
and, os a friend, I advise you to make iieace with them if they offer it. 

4 

From General Stoliktoff tv W.vzir SitAii MAhomeh Kuan, dated 

Hh October, 1878. 

B’irst of all, I hope yon will be kind enough to give my resiiects to the 
Amir. May God make his life long and increase his wealth ! 1 shall alw^ays 
remember his royal hospitality. I am busy day and night in his affairs, and, 
thank God, my labours have not been without result. The great Emperor is 
a true friend of the Amir’s and of Afghanistan, and His M%je8ty will do what* 
ever he mav think necessary. Of course, yon have not forgotten what I told 
you, that the affairs of kingdoms are like a oountiy which has many mountains, 
valley, and rivers. One who sits on a high mountain can see things well. 
By the power and order of God, there is no empire equal to that of our great 
Emperor, May God make his life long! Therefoi^ whatever our Govern¬ 
ment advises you, you should give ear to it. 1 tell you the truth that our 
< lovemment is wise as a scrjwut and harmless as a dove. There are many 
things wdiich you cannot understand, but our Govemmont understands them 
w'oU. It often happens that a thing which is unjdcasant at first is regarded 
os a blessing afterwards. Now, my kind friend, 1 inform you that the enemy 
of your famous religion w^ants to make iieaee with you through the Kaiaar 
(Siutan) of Turkey. Therefore you should look to your brothers who live on 
tho other side of the river. If God stirs them up, and tf'ves the sword of 
fight into their hands, then go on, in the name of God (Ssmilla), otherwise 
you should be as a aeipent; make peace openly, and in secret prepue for war, 
and when God reveals His order to you, declare yourself. It will )>e well, 
when the Envoy of your enemy wants to enter the country, if you send an 
«ble emissary, possessing the tongue of a serpent and full of deceit, to the 
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enemy's counti'y, so tliat he ma^ with sweet words perplex the enemy's mind, 
and induce him to give up the intention of fighting with you. 

My kind friend, I entrust you to the lu'otection of Ood, May God be the 
protector of the Amir's kingdom, and may trembling fall u|H)n the Lihihs of 
your etuMuies ! Amen. 

Write to mo soon, and send tlie letter to the capital. Please write in 
Arabic characters, so that I may he able to read your letter. 

From General Kauffmanx to (he Amiu of Akohanistan, dated 30<A 

Zekada ( — 26iA November ^ 1878). 

(After compliments.) I was much plea-sed to receive your letter, dated 
21th Zekada, 1295 (— 18th Xovcinher, 1878), and to hear of yourgooil health. 
1 have also received a copy of the letter wliieli you sent to the Governor- 
General. May God be jdeosod with you. The British Ministers have given a 
pledge to our Ambaasiidor in London that thi-y will not interfere with the 
independence of Atgliaiiistan. 1 am direxded by His Majesty the EmiKTor to 
communicate this news to you, aud then, after fonning friendship, to go to 
His Majesty. 1 intend to go to the Ru&sian capital after I have arranged the 
affairs of this country (Turkestan). As I do not consider it advisable to keep 
your trusted ollicials, whom you are in want of, here any more, I send 
Mahomed Ilassaii Rlian, Kainuah (Deputy-Governor)^ and Gholam Haidar 
Khan, with two officers, l>ack to you. I ho}K} you will consider me a well- 
wisher of your kingdom, and write to me niyv and then. I have given 
instructions that, until my return, every letter of yours which they receive at 
Turkestan should be forwarded to tlie capital. Your good fortune is a cause 
of happiness to me, and if any troubles come uj>on you, 1 also shall be OTeve<l, 
vSome presents have been sent by me through Mirza Mahomed Hassau, 
Kamuah ; perhaps they may be accepted. 

• 

Translatioii of a UU&r from General Kattffmann fa General Vozoonoff, 

dated Zel Hijja^ 1296 {^Devonhery 1878). 

The Amir knows perfectly well that it is impossible for me to assist him 
with troops in winter. Therefore it is necessary that war should not be com¬ 
menced at this unseasonable time. If the English, in spite of the Amir's 
exertions to avoid the w'ar, commence it, vou must then take leave of the 
Amir and start for Tashkent, because your presence in Afghanistan in winter 
U useless. Moreover, at such a juncture as the commencement of war in 
Afghanistan, you ought to come here and explain the whole thing to me, ho 
that I may communicate it to the Emperor. This will be of great ben^t to 
Afghanistan and to Russia. 

From General Kaitffmavn to the Amir of Afghanistan, dated 25tk 
December^ 1878 {Pusaiany 13th Muharrmny 1296). 

Your letter, dated 27th Zel Ilyja (=20th November), 1878, has reached mo. 
1 was pleased to hear tidings of your good health. The Emperor has caused 
the British Government to agree to the continuance of Afghan indepcndctic<‘. 
The English Ministers have ])romised this. I earnestly rec^uest you not to 
leave your kingdom. As far as possible, consider your own interests, and do 
not lose your ind#{)cndenc.c. For the present come to terms with tiie British 
Government. If you do not want to go bock to Kabul for this purpose, you 
can write to your son, Mahomed Yakub Eban, to make peace with the Eiifpish 
as you may direct him. Do not leave the soil of Afghanistan at this time, 
bemuse it will lie of benefit to you. My words are not without truth, because 
your arrival in Russian territory will make things worse. 
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From Gskehal Kavi^pmann to the Amir of Afouanibtak, nceivcd at Mazir- 

i^Sharif on the 17th January^ 1879. 

I have Teeeived your friendly letter, dated 13th Zel H^ja ( = 8th December, 
1878). In-that letter you ashed me to send you^as many troops as could be 
got ready. 1 have written to you a letter to the effect tnat the £in{)eror, on 
account of your troubles, had communicated with the British Government, 
and that the Russian Ambassador at London had obtained a promise from the 
British Ministers to the effect that they would not injure the independence ot 
Afghanistan. Perhaps you. sent your letter before you got mine. Now, I 
have heard that you have appointed your son, Mahomed Yakub, as your 
Regent, and have come out of Kabul with some troops. I have received an 
order from the Kmperor to the effect that it is impossible to assist yon with 
troops now, I hojicyou will be fortunate. It all depends on the decree ot 
God. Believe me, that the friendship which I made with you will be per¬ 
petual. '■ It is necessary to send back General Yozgonoff and his companions. 
You can keep Dr. Vuralaki with you if you please. No doubt the doctor w'ill 
ho of use to you and to your dependents. 1 hope our friendship will continue 
to be strengthened, and that intoix^urse will be carried on between us. 

From G£K£BAL Kauffmakk to the Amir Sher Ali, dated 29^A Deomht\\ 

1878 ( = 17«A Muhat'rain, 1296). 

(,itfter compliroenh>.) The Foreign Minister, General Gortchakoff, has 
informed me by tclograpb that the Emperor has directed me to trouble you to 
come to Tashkent for the present. I therefore communicate this news to you 
with great pleasure ; at the same time, I may mention that I Wc received 
no instructions about your journey to St. Petersburg. My personal interview 
with you will iuoroase our friondship greatly. 

Translation of a better from Major-Gei^eral Ivanoff, Governor of Zaraf’ 
shan^ to the Seir-Appaient^ Mahomed MxmA Khan*, and othirs. 

On the 26th of Rahi-ubAwml, at an auspicious moment, 1 received your 
letter which you sent me, und understood its contents. I w'os very much 

£ leased, and at once oommmiioated it to General Kauffmann/ the Govemor- 
eneral. With regal'd to what yon wrote about the friendly relations between 
the Russian and Afghan Governments, and your oiUm desire for friendsMp, 1 
have the honour to state that we are also desirous of being friends. The 
friendship between the two Governments existed in the time of the late Amir, 
and I hoiie that it will be increased and strengtliened by Amir Mahomed 
Yakub Khan. 

M^ God change the wars in your country to happiness; may peace reign 
in it; and may your Government bo strengthened t I have been forwarding 
all your letters to the Governor-General, General KautTmann. May God keep 
yon safe! 

The Zarafshan Province Governor, 

Major-Gsnsral Ivanoff. 

Written ^d sealed by the General. 

Written on 29th Mart (March), 18^ (=5th Rahi-uUSani, 1296). 

Treaty between the Russian Government and Amir Sher Ai.i Khan ; 
written from metnory by Mirza Mahomed Nybbi. 

X. The .Rusiuan Government engages that the friendship of the Russian 
Govermnent with the Govenunent of Amir Sher Ali Klian, Amir of all 
A&haniatan, will be a perinanent and peipetnal one. 

2. The Russian OovenilDeEt'enjag^B toat^ as Sirdar Abdulla Elrnn, son of 
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the Aniir, is dead, the friendship of the Russian Government with any |)er8on 
whom the Auiir may apt)oint Ileir-Ap}>areut to the throne of Afj[;l]anistaii, 
and with the heir of the Heir-Apparent, will remaiikiinu and |)cr}3etuaK 

3. The Russian Oovemihent engages that if any foreign enemy attacks 
Afghanistan, and the Amir is niialde to drive him out, and asks tiie assistance 
of the BuKsian Government, the Russian Goveiiiinent will rej»el the enemy, 
citlicv by moans of ndvie,o, or hy sucIj c»thei’ means as it niajr considor proper. 

4. The Amir of Afglxanistaii will not wage war with any toroign power with¬ 
out consulting the Russian Government and without its i)eniiis8iou. 

.5. The Amir of Afghanistan engages that he will always rejiort in a friendly 
manniT to the Hussiaii Government what goes ou in his kingdom. 

6. The Amir of Afghanistan ill enmmunieute every wish and important 
affair of his to General Kanffmann, (lOvetnor-General (»f Turkestan, and the 
Governor-General will bo autJiorized by the Russian Goveniineut to fulfil the 
wishes of the Amir. 

7. Tho Russian Goveniment engages that the Afghan merchants who may 
trade and sojourn in Russian territoiy will he safo from wi’oiig, and that they 
will he allowed to earry away their piulits. 

8. The Amir of Afghanistan nill have the |K>wer to send liis servants to 

Russia to learn arts and trades, and the Russian officeis will treat them with 
considcMution and respect as mou of mnk. • ^ 

9. (Does not I'ememhei.) 

10. 1, Major-General Stolietoff Nhiiohw, l>ei?ig a trusted Agent of tho 
Russian Government, have made the ahove-meutic)iied Aitieles lietweeii the 
Russian Government and the <to\eriinieut of Amir »Shor All Rhan, and liave 
put my seal to them. 


ATPKN DIX VIII. 

(Referred to at ]». Ifil.j 

Letter frwii Sikdau Amu'ii Hahmax Kiivn /o IiKI’R]. Guiffix, KhQ., 

tJotrd Aprili 1880. 

WiiKUKAH at this happy time I have reciived your kiml letter. In a spirit of 
justiee and frieiidslup you nrot<J to iiwjuire what I wished in Afghanistan. 
My honoured I'rieinl, the servants of the gi’eat [Hritish] Government know 
well that, throughout these twelve yeaiw of exile in the territoiies of tlio 
EimK*ror of Russia, night and day I have cherisln**! the hop of revisiting my 
native land. When the late Amir Sher AU Khan iU<*d, and ther<* was no one to 
rule our trihes, I proposed to return to Afghanistan, but it was not fated (that 
I should do so]; then I went to Taslikont Consequently. Amir Mahomed 
Yakub Khan, having come to terms and made pace with the British Govern¬ 
ment, was appinted Amir of Afglianistan ; hut since, after he had left you, 
he Hstened to the advice of every intei’ested [dishonest] prson, and raised 
fools to pwer, until the ignorant meh directed the aflairs of Afghanistan, 
which during the reign of my giandfather, who had eighteen able sons, was 
so managed thatsnight was bright like day, Afghanistan was. in consequence, 
disgraced before alT States, and ruined. Now’, therefore, that you seek to 
learn my hops and wishes, they are these: Uiat a9 long as your Empire and 
that of Russia exist, my countrymen, the tribes Afglianistan, should live 
quietly in ease and jieacej; that th^ two States* should find us true and 
faithful, and tliat W'e should rest at pooc Detw’een them [Rnglaiid and 

H7 
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Russia], for my tribesmen arc unable to struggle with Eiiipires, and are ruined 
by want of commerce; and wo hope of your friendship that, sympatliizing 
with and assisting the people of Afghanistan, vou will place them under 
the honourable protection of the two Powers. This would redound to the 
crodit of both, would give peace to Afghanistan, and quiet and comfort to 
God’s people. 

This is my wish; for the rest, it is youm to decide. 


APPENDIX IX. 

(Referred to at p. 462.) 

Zeiter /twn A. C. Lyall, Esq., O.B., Secretary lo the frorernment. of hiding 
Foreign Ikpartnumt^ to L^pel H. Griefin, Esq., C.S.I., Chief Folitical 
Offjcery Kah-ul^ dated Si^rUa^^ Aprils 1880. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that the Governor-General has received and 
confidered in council your telegrams of the 22iid and 23rd instant, forwarding 
the translation of a Icttei* received by you from Sirdar Abdnr Rahman on the 
21st instant, together with a summary of certain oral explanations wdiich 
accoiii])anied tliat letter, and a statement of the recommendations suggested 
by it to Lieutenant-General Sir Frederick Roberts and youi'self. 

In conveying to you \(s inslrurtioiiB on the subject of this important com¬ 
munication, the Government of India considers it eK}>edie.nt to recapitulate 
the principles on which it has hillicrlo been acting in northern Afghanistan, 
and clearly to define the j)oint of view from which it couleni])late8 the present 
situation of affairs in that’country. Tlie single object to whicli, as you are well 
aware, the Afghan jwlicy of tliia Govenmient has at all times been directed 
and limited, is the secinity (►f the North- West frontier of India. The Govern¬ 
ment of India has, however, no less invariably held and acted'ou the convic¬ 
tion that the security of this frontier is iucomi)atible with the intrusion of 
any foreign influence into the great border State of Afghanistan. To exclude 
or eject such influence the Government of India has frequently subsidized 
and otherwise assisted the Amirs of Ivahul. It has also, more than once, 
taken up aims against them. Hut it has never interfered, for any other 
pm’i)oso, in the atfairs of their kingdom. Regulating on this principle and 
limiting to this object the conclutit of our relatione with the nilei’s of Kabul, 
it was our long-continued endeavour to find in their friendship and their 
strengtli the requisite guarantees for the security of our own frontier. Failing 
in that endeavour, we were compelled to seek tne attainment of the object to 
which our Afghan jiolicy was, and is still, exclusively directed, by rendering 
the permanent security of our frontier as much as possible independent oT 
such conditions. 

This obligation was not accepted without reluctance. Not even when 
forced into futilities by the late Amir Sher AU Khan’s espousal of a Russian 
alliance, proposed by Russia in contemplation of a ruptni'e with the British 
Government, did we relinquish our desire for the renewal df relations with a 
strong and jfriendly Afghan Power, and, when the son of Sher AU subsequently 
sought our allianoe and protection, they were at once accorded to him, on 
ooimitions of which His Highness professed to appreciate the generosity. The 
.orizno, hoivever, which dissohved the Treaty of Gandamak, and the disclosures 
»which followed that event, finally convinced the Government of India that 
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the iutereats committed to its care could not but be gravely iinporiUod by 
turtber adhesion to a jiolicy dej)endent for its fniitiou on the gratitude, the 

f ood faith, the assumed sclfdutei'est, or the pci'soiml diaructcr of any Afghan 
rincc. 

When, tlierefove, Her Majesty’s troops re-entered Afghanistan in September 
last, it was with two weU-il(5tlm*<l and plainly-avowed objects. The tirst W'as 
hi avenge the treacherous niHas^icix' of the British Mission at Kabul ; the 
second was to maintain the safeguai-ds sought through the Treaty of Gan- 
dainak, by providing for their iiuiintenancc guarantees of a more substantial 
and loss precarious cliaracter. 

These two objects have Ijocii iiuiiut.iined : ihe first by the captui'e of Kabul 
and the punishment of flu* emne committed there, Uie second by the severanw 
of Kandahar from the Kabul jMjwcr. 

Satisfied witli thrir attainment, the (h)^Trnmeut of India has no longer any 
motive or desire to ei^ter into fresh treaty cugagementH with the. Jtulers of 
Kabul. The aiTaiigcmeiils an<i exchange of friemlly assuraneps witli the Amir 
Sher Ali, though au])plemeuted on the i»art of the Gc»vernineiit of India by 
subsidies and favours of various kinds, wholly failed to secure the object of 
them, wliicli was, nevertheless, a lhi»roughIv friendly one, and no leas (Joii- 
dneive to the security and advantage tif tlic Afghan than to tliose pf tin*. 
British Power, The treaty with Vakul) Khan, whicli seeund to Min* onr 
friendship and Tiialeiial support, was equally inetTeetual. Moreover, recent 
events and arrangements have fundanieutally change.d tluj sitimlion to which 
our eorresiwndpucc and engagements witli the Amir of Afghsinislnn formally 
applied. Our advance frontier jxxsitions at ICandaliar and Kuram have 
materially diminislied the jiolitical inijKjitaucp of Kabul in relation to Iiidhi, 
and although we shall always appre«!iatc tlic frieinlship of its Tinier, our 
relations witli liiin are now of so lit In*. ini|K)rta^Ke to the jMiramonnt objects of 
our policy that wc no longer require to maintain British agonla in any part of 
his dominions. 

Our only reasons, therefore, for not immediately withdrawing r»ur fnities 
from northern Afghanistan have hitherto been—the excited and untM’ttled 
condition of the country round Kabul, with the attitude of hostility a.ssuirjcd 
by some leaders of unned gatherings near (ihaxmi; and, accmullii^ the inability 
of the Kabul Sirdars to agree among theiiiselveK on the selection of a Kulcr 
strong enough to maintain oitler after our evacuation of the country. 

The firat-named of these reosonM has now ceased to exist. In a minute 
dated the 30th iiltimo the. Viceroy and Govemor-treueiHl stated that ‘the 
Government is anxious to withdraw' as soon as ]»ossible the lioops from Kabul 
and from all points beyond those to be occupie^d under tlie Treaty of Gandamak, 
except Kandahar. In oi-der that this may l>c done, it is desirable to find a 
Euler for Kabul, \>hi(di will be separated from Kandahar. Steps.* continued 
His Excellency, * are lieing taken for this pujqxise. Meanwhile, it is essential 
that we should make such a display of Kti’euglh in Afghanistan as will show 
that we are mastei's of the situation, and will overawe disafiection.’ . . . 

‘ All that is necessary, from a jiolitical point of view, is for General Btewart 
to inarch to Ghazni, lireak u}i any oxijiosition he may find there or iu the 
neighbourhood, and open up direct communication with General Sir Frederick 
l^berts at Kabi^.’ military operations thus defined have been accom¬ 
plished by General Stewarl’.s successful action before Ghazni, 

With regal'd to the second reason nicntioued for tlic retention of our troops 
in northern Afghanistan, the appearance of Abdur Eatiiiian as a candidate for 
the throne of Kabul, whose claims the Government of India has no cause to 
ojipose, and >vho seems to be approved, and likely (o be supjiorted, by at least 
a majority of the population, atfords fair ground for anticipating that our 
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wishes in I’egard to the restoration, before our departure, of order in that part 
of the countiy will now be fulfilled. 

Tlie Govcrnor-Geno'al in Council has consequently decided that the evaciia* 
tion of Kabul shall be effected not later than Octolnjr next, and it is with 
special roforeuce to this decision that the letter and message addressed to you 
by Sirdar Aijdur Rahman have Ixiou carefully considewd by His Excellency 
in Council. 

What firat claims notice in the consideration of that letter is the desire that 
it expresses for tlio peimaueut establishnieut of Afghanistan with our assist¬ 
ance and sympatliy under the Joint protection of the Biitish and Russian 
Empires. This suggestion, which is more fully developed in the Sirdai*'s 
unwritton message, cannot be entertained or diac'ussed. 

As already stated, t)ie primary object and declared detenuination of the 
Government of India have l»een the exclusion of foreign influence or inter¬ 
ference fW>m Afghanistan. This cardinal condition of amicable relations with 
Afghanistan has, at all times and in all circumstances, been deemed essential 
for the i)ermancnt secniity of Her Majesty’s Indion Empiie. As such, it has 
hitherto )>Gen fii'mly maintained by successive Goveruors-Gcneral of India 
under the explicit iustnictions of Her Majesty’s Goveniment. Nor has it 
ever been ignored, or ofiicially contested, by the Russian Government. That 
Government, on the colitrary, has repeatidly, and under every recent change 
of circmmstances iu Afghanistan, renewed the assurances solemnly given to the 
British Government that * Russia considers Afghanistan as eutii'cly beyond the 
sphere of lier influence. ’ 

It is true that negotiations at one time passed between the two Governments 
with a view to the mutual recoguitiou of certain tiniitoiies as constitiitiiig a 
neutral zojje between their respective spheres of legitimate influence and 
action, and that at one time it was proposed by Russia to treat Afghanistan 
itself as a neutral territory. *Thosc negotiations, however, liaviug proved 
fruitless, the northern frontier of Afghanistan was finally determine*! by 
mutual agreement, and in 1876 the Russian Government Ibnnally reiterated 
its adlierence to the conolusioii tlrnt, * while maintaining on either side tim 
arrangement come to os regards tho limits of Afghanistan,' which is to 
i*emain outside the sphere of Russian action, the two Cabinets sliould regard 
as terminated tho disonssions relative to the intermediate xouc, which pro¬ 
mised no practical result* 

The ]K)8ition of Afghanistan os define*! and settled by these eiigagcineuts 
was again distinctly affirmed on behalf of the Queen’s Government by the 
Marquis of SalisbiUT in 1879, and the Govemmeut of India unreservedly 
maintains it in the fullest conviction of its essential necessity for the peace¬ 
able protection of Her Majesty's Indian dominions. It is therefore desirable 
tliat you should take occasion to infornt Abdur Rahman that the j olations of 
Afghanistan to the British and Russian Empires are matters which the 
Government of India must decline to biiug into discussion with the Sirdai*. 
Tlie Afghan states and tribes are too contiguous >rith India, whose North- 
Western frontier they surround, for the Government of India ever willingly to 
accept partnership with any other Power in the exercise of its legitimate and 
reco^ized influence over those tribes and States. 

The Governor-General in Council is, nevertheless, most anxious that the 
Sirdar should not misunderstand the light in which his pe&nal scntinients 
and obligations towards Russia are regarded by tho Govenunent of India, So 
long as the Rulers of Kabul were amenable to its advice, this Government has 
never ceased to impress on them the international duty of acmpnlously re¬ 
specting all the recognized rights and interests, of their Russian neighrour, 
refraining from every act calculated to afford the Russian authorities in 
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Central Aaia anv just cause of uiiibraf^o or complaint. Tlio iiitcllip^nce and 
good sense wbiclx are conspicxions in the Sirdar's letter and inussages to 3 'oii 
will enahle him to appreciate the dill'erence hetwenm conduct regulated on 
those principles and that which cost Sher AU tlio ioss of his throne. Tliis 
(joverurneut does not desire, nor has it ever desirt^, to impose on any'Ruler 
of Kabul conditions iiiconipitihh- uith that behaviour wnich Russia, as a 
powerful and neighbouring Kiupire, is entilled to exiHJot from him ; least of 
all can we desire to imjxiHe such conditions on a iTinee who has received 
UoHpitaUty and protection in Russian territory. I am tUerefoi’e to observe 
that, in the natural repugnniicc expressed by Aldur Rahman to couditioiis 
which ‘might make him a])pear iiugiutcfuF to tliose ‘whose salt he has 
eaten,* the Uoveriior-General in Council leoognizt^ a 5w*ntiment altogether 
honourable to the Siidar, and 'pcu’fcnll)^ consintent with the sincerity of his 
professed goodwill towards oui*sclvea. 

These observations will furnish you w’ith a sufficient answer to the question 
asked by Abdnr Rahman as to the ‘ nature of our friendship/ and ‘ its con* 
ditioiia/ 

The frankness with which he has explained his jx)sitton entitles him to 
receive from as a no leas unrasowitl statement of our owui. The Oovermnent 
of India coidially shares the wish cx]»icss/d hy Aldnr Rahman that, betw»cen 
the British and Russian Empires, his ‘ trilw’s and coumtrymen may live quietly 
in ease and peace..* We do not desire, to place them in a position of un¬ 
friendliness towards a Power which is pledged to us to regard their country 
as ‘entirely beyond the sphei’e of its action.^ The injury to Afghan coinmeico 
caused by the present condition of Afghanistan, to which the Sinlar has 
alluded, is fullj' ap]trceiatod hj* the Oovcniirient of India, and on tlie rcst.oi’a- 
tion of peace between the two countries the revival and development of trade 
iiitercourso need present no difficulty. As regaids our own friendship, it will, 
if sincerely sought, he freely given, and fiiUy«'.nutinued so long as it is loyally 
reciprocated. But w'c attach to it no other condition. \Vc have no concessions 
to ask or make, and the Shdar will therefore txuiieive that there Is really no 
matter for negotiation or bargain between him and ns. 

On this iioint your reply to AIhIui* R^ihman cannot bo too oxplwiit. Previous 
to the Simar’s anival iiiTuikestan, the hostility and treachery of those whoso 
misconduct he admits and deplores liad com])clk‘d the (iovornnicnt of India 
to make tcnihnial arrangements of a material and permanent character for 
the better protection of our frontier. The ii>nintenanno of these aiTangeiucnta 
is in no wise dciieiideiit on the aa«ient or dissent, on the good-will or iU-w'ill, 
of any Chief at Kabul. The cbiuacter of them has liecn so fully oxplahuKl by 
you to all the other Kabul Siidars that it is proliably well known to Ahdiir 
Rahman. But in oixler that our present intercourse and ftitui’c relations with 
the Sirdar may be jxerfeotly clear (»f doubt on a point atTecting the position he 
aspires to fill, tlie Governor-(Tcneral in G<mncif authorizes you, if necessary, 
to make him plainly understand that neither tlie district aasigneil to us by 
the Treaty of Gandamak, nor any part of the province of Kandahar, will ever 
be restore to the Kabul Power. 

As regards this last-mentioned province, the Government of India has lieen 
authorized by that of Her Majesty to give to Sher Ali Klian, the present Wall 
of Kandahar, a distinct assurance that he will be not only recognized, but 
maintained, b^sthe British Government as the Bnler of that province. Sher 
Ali Khan is one of the Kative nobles of Kandahar. He is administering the 

S rovince with ability, good sense, and complete loyalty to the British 
ovemment, which has promised him the sup^iort of a British garrison 
so long as he requires such support. The Govomor-General in Council 
cannot doubt that siidar Abdur lUhman w'Ul readily recognize the obligation 
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incnmbont on the honour of thq BriiUh Government to keep faith with all 
who, whether at Kandahar or oleewhme, have proved thcmeelves tnie and 
loyal adherents. Yakub Khan forfeited our alliance, and with it his throne, 
inistmsting the assuranct's we gave him, and falsilying those 'which ho had 
given to us. If, misled by his example, Yakub Khan’s successor attempts to 
injure or oppress the friends of tlie British Government, its jKiwer >viU again 
be ]»ut forth to protect or avenge them. Similarly, if the next Kabul Ruler 
reintroduces into his Conii; or country foreign influenciw adverse to our own, 
the Government of India will again take such slei)9 as it may deem exj)edient 
to deal Avith such a case. These contingencies, however, cannot occur if the 
sentiineuts of Abdur Kabinan are such us he represents them to be. Mean- 
Avhile, the territorial and aebuinistmtive arj-angements already completed by 
ns for the jiermanent jirotection of our own intei'csts aie not susceptible of 
negotiation or discussion with Abdur Ralunan or any other claimant to the 
throne of Kabul. 

To the settlement of Herat, which is not included in these completed 
arrangements, the Governor-fienenU in Council eaiinot autlioiize you to wake 
or invite any i*eference iu your reply to Alidnr Ralunan. The settlement of 
the futuro administration of Herat has been undertaken by Her Majesty’s 
Government; with those present ■views iu regard to tliis imi)ortant question, 
the Government of Indja is not yet acquaint. 

Nor can our evacuation of Kabul constitute any subject tor proposals in 
your correspondence with the Sirdar. This measure was determined on by 
the Government of India long before the apjieorance of Abdur Rahman as a 
candidate for the government of the country avc arc about to evacuate. It 
has not been caused by the hostility, and is not, therefore, conditional on the 
goodwill, of any Afghan Power. 

The Government of India is, however, very willing to cany out the 
evacuation of Kabul in the manaer mast conducive to the iiersonal advantage 
of Abdur Rahman, whose interests we believe to be, more than those of any 
other Sirdar, in acconlancc with the gciicml interests of the Afglian people. 
For this i*eason it is desirable that you sliould inform Abdur Rtiliinan of our 
intention to evacuate Kabul, and our desire to take that opportunity of un¬ 
conditionally tmnsferring to his authoiity the whole of the country from 
which our troops will Iw withdrawal. Yon are authorized to add that our 
military and political officers at Kabul will be empowered to facilitate any 
practical arrangement suggested by the Sirdar for promptly and peaceably 
effecting, in co-oi)ei'ation with him, the tmnafer thus contomplatod on his 
behalf. Such arrangement must, liowcver, be consistent wdth our obligations 
towards those w’ho have served and aided the British Governineut during our 
occupation of those territories. 

For this piupoae, it appears to the Governor-General in Council desirable 
that the Sirdar should lose no time iu proceeding to Kalml, and there settling, 
in conference with General Stew’art aivi yourself, such preliminary aiTango- 
menta as may best promote the undisturbed establishment of his future 
govcjrnment. 

Tlio Governor-General in Council has, however, no desire to press tliia 
suggestion, sliould it ap^icar to the Sirdar that his presence at Kabul, prcAnous 
to tlio withdrawal of oiu* troops for the purpose of personal conference with 
the British authoiities, might liave the effect of w'eakening lii' popularity, or 
comnromising his position in the eyes of his futuro Rubjects. 

Tne Mint is one which must bo left entirely to the Siiiiar’s owm judgment 
aud indination. 

But Abdur Rahman is doubtless aware that thei'e are at ])resent, in and 
ch'ouud Kabul, peraonages not destitute of influence, who themselves ospu c to 
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the sovereignty lie seeks, nnd that the family of Vakuh has still luimerous 
personal adliereiita, who may jmsibly take advantage of the withdrawal of 
our troops to oppose the Simar a authority if he is not iicrsonally present to 
assert it. ^ 

It should on both sides bo remembered and understood that it is not the 
policy of this Governmetit to impose ujion tho Afghan people an unpopular 
kuler or to interfere uninvited in the administration of a friendly one. If 
Abdur Rahnmn proves able and disclosed to coin iliato the confidence of his 
countrymen, without forfeitiug the good understanding wliich he seeks with 
us, lie will assuredly find hisljost supi>ort in our |>olitioal apprecintion of that 
fact. Our reason for unconditionally transferring to him tlic government of 
tho country, from wiiich our forces will in any case l>c withdrawn a few 
months hence, is that, on the wiiole, lie appears to be the Chief hest able to 
restore oi*dev in that country, and also best entitled to undertake such a taak. 
In his porfoiTiiauco of it he will receive, if he requires it, our assistance. But 
w'e neither need nor wish to liampev, by preliminary Hti]jnlatioua or provisoes, 
his independent exorcise of a sovereignty which he declares iiiinsclf anxious 
to maintain on a footing of peAcc and friendship with the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

The present statement of the views and intentions of Uis Excellency the 
Governor-General in (^loiincil respecting Alslur Rali\)ian will enable you to 
represent them with adequate accuracy in your reply to the Sirdar’s friendly 
o\'ertiu*es, and it will now be your duty to convey lo Alniur llaliinaii, without 
any avoidable delay, the answer (jf the Govemmeut of India to the letter and 
message receivwi from him. His Ex«'pllency feels assured that you will give 
full expression to the spirit of enndour and goodwill in whicli these com¬ 
munications havt! been received and are recij>rocate<l. 

But I am to impress on your attention the inqiortaneo of avoiding any 
expression which miglit Hj)|>e5ir to suggest oi«admit matter for negotiation or 
discussion in reference to the relative positions of the Sinlar and the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

In conclusion, I am to request that on receipt of this letter you will be so 
good as to lose no time in submitting its contents to General Sir Honald 
Stewart, should he then have readied Kabul. In any case, you will, of 
course, eoiumiinicute them to General Roberts, and lU't njioii tliom in con- 
sultation witli the chief military authority on llie spot. 
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ExtrcLct from a He^Hn'thy LtKUTFA'ANi-GKXEUVL SfR Frkdkuick Roberth, 
V.(3., K.O.B., /o//ii;QrAUT£RMA8TF.n-GEXEKAL IN INDIA, dated KaM^ 
\1th Ai^ril^ 1880. 

25. I THINK I have now dealt with all the points of military importance con¬ 
nected with the military position in northern Afghanistan, but there are a 
few Questions of more general interest w'hioh T desire to bring to the notice of 
HU Excellency the Oominandcr-in-Cliief and tlic Government of India. 
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*20. Fmt with regal'd to rations. The daily scale of issue to Native troops 

. J>aayra«i<mo/It has been fomid 
^ . . throughout the campaign, even when the 

chittaokst employed upon hard work, that 

Ohl| - 1 chlttaok ‘ 12 chittacks^ of ‘ atta ’ daily are amply 

Bolt • „ sufhoientfortheNative troops, supplemented, 

■ } 5^* w-wecklj as of late, through the liberality of Govern- 
*' ment, by a bi-weekly issue of 1 lb. of meat. 
In a climate like Arglianistiin, where the inhabitants are all nieat-eaters, this 
liberality has been most wise. Every endeavour was made, before this s luction 
Avas granted, to supply the Native portion of the force with ineut on ]>ayment, 
and 1 attiibute to this iu great measure the sound health and excellent 
stamina which they now exhibit. 

With regard to the issue of rum, I would suggest that it should not bo 
issued free to Native troops, except under excejitional circunistancea of fatigue 
and weather,^ but that the OommiHsariat Department should be authorized to 
have in store a siifhcieucy of nim to admit of a bi w'eckly issue to such troops 
us drink the sjnrit, on pdipnoU, and then only on tlie recommendation of the 
Medical Officer, and under the sanction of the General Officer commanding. 
On all occasions w'hen mm is sanetioued, either free or on payment, those 
wdio do not partake of^ spirits should he allowed a ration of tea and sugar 
under similar conditions. 

27. The scale of lations for Native followers requires no alteration, 

28. The European rations now undA issue in Kabul are as per margin, and 

with reference to them I would make the following 
remarks : The increase of \ lb. in bread and meat is, 
in roy opinion, very desirable, for not only is the 
moat, as a rule, on service inferior to tliat served in 
cantonments, but the extras which can be procured 
from tho coffee-shop are not here forthcjoming. When 
the vegetable ration consists of potatoes, 1 lb. is 
sufficient, but when it is made of mixed vegetables 

lb. is necessary. The suhstitation of doll for any 
]K>rtion of the vegetable latiou 1 consider undesirable. 

Tinned soup and moats and biscuits are most valuable, and should be 
liberally supplied to every force in the Held. They are portable and liked by 
the men, to whom they furnish a voiy welcome change of diet. 1 would very 
strongly recommend that a much larger issue of these articles than has 
hithei^ been sanctioned should be provided. 

29. A question vrhich has arisen during this campign, and w'hich may 

crop up again, has been the provision of tirewood for cooking to 
Firewood. Native trooi»8 and followers. Throughout the w'iuter lirowood 
could not he purchased at Kabul, and it was absolutely necessary 
to issue it to these men. This yraa done at the rate of one 8rer\\ pr man, 
but this amount is not arbitrary, and might, under certain circumstances, be 
diminished. Since roads were re-opned and markets re-established the issue 
of wood has been discontinued. In framing any future rules for the guidance 
of a force in the field, the question of providing firewood through the Com¬ 
missariat Deprtment for Native troop and followers, free or on pyment, 
should be vested in the General Officers commanding. i 


Vaitj/ ration of 
BuTopfau toldw't: 

Meat- 
Bread 
Vegetables 
TUce • 

Balt - 
Tea - 
Sugar 
Rum • 


lib. 


I dr, 


Flour. * A 6hittacks2 ounces. 

A kind of pa. I Clarified butter. 

II A 8eer=2 lb. 
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30. The Boalo of clothing anthorizcd by Government for Native troojia and 
followora was found, oven in the ngorous climate of Afghanistan, to Ijp most 
liberal, oxc^t that during the very coldest weather a second blanket was 
required. This want I was able to meet from stock in hand, and as th(j 
weather became milder these exti'a blankets wen^ withdrawn and returned 
into store. Warm stockings, too, are very necessary in a climate where frost¬ 
bite is not uncommon ; fortunately, soiiio tliousanda were procured locally 
end issued to followers. The ordinary Native slioe of India, os provided by 

the Commissariat Department, is utterly unfitted for a country such 
Shoos, as Afghanistan. Major Hadeock will send to PeshaAvar (Avhero they 
can easily l>e made u^)) a ]Hittern Kabali shoe, which I am eonvineed 
would bo found ^mirably suitwl for Native trooxia and followera crossing the 
frontier. IV’e arc now almost entirely dependent on the hwal market for our 
shoes. 

A large supx>ly of Knglish-macle ammunition boots should ahvays acjoom- 

X>/iuy a fniTje in the field, iji order to allow those Natives 
Ammunition bootw. who use them, and Avho are often crijqjled by wearing otlier 

doscrij)UonH of shoe, to obtain them on x^ayIn^nt at the 
moderate rate noAv fixed, viz., Rs. 4 per ixiir. 

The couiiti'y-iriade Avaterproof sheets, thoiigli slightly heavier, have j»rovefl 

themselves <pute as serviceable, not more so, than the 
Waterproof sheets. KnglisU-inade ones. 

At the close of tjie campaign, I would very strongly re¬ 
commend that an intelligent nommitteo nliould be re({uiied to go thoroughly 
into these questions of clothing for troo[fl, British and Native, and for 
folluwei’s. I would also suggest that Avheu a deei.sioii is arrived at, sealed 
patterns of every article apxirovinl should Ik» depoKiled at all manufacturing 
centres and in all the large jails, so that wlien ('crtain arficlcH are required 
they need only be called for, and pi*eciouH tiiHe (often wusted in reference, and 
coiToapondence) saved. 

31. Tlie number of doolic-bearei*** with tlie two divisions of the Kabul 

Field Force now at Kabul is 3,536, Avitli the very moderate 
DooUe-bearers. sick rexwrt of 3.5, or 1 per cent, of strength. 

Doolies and dandies are distributed as follows : 


mm. — 

I » - - • . trt • A t* . A ^ ^ • 


—a percentage Avhioh 1 con-sider sufficieiit for held-scrvice, as, in the event of 
any unusual immW of easnaltics, traust^ort animals could and would be made 
use of, and it is ntoat undesirable to inci'ease the number of follo\vcrs. 

The Lushai dandy for this .sort of warfare is much preferable to the eari)<^t 

or dhurrie dandy, as it cun be made into a berl, and men 
The Luflhaldandy, are not so liable to fall out of it. 


Bourke’s doolie is very ^ood, but liable to get out of 
Bourke's doolie. order, and difficult to rexiair when bi oken ; the ordinary 

kind is fairly good and serviceable. 

32. 1 would urge that in future all field-serAdce tents should Ifc made after 

the pattern of the Mountain Battery tent, single fly for 
Field-aerrlce teats. Natives, double for Europeans, and that the poles should 

be constructed on the telescopic principle: that is, that 
no thinning of the wood wtoe it enters the socket should l}e allowed either 
on uprights or ridge-x>ole, and that the old system of paring away should he 
abandoned. Instead, the upper section should sit flat on the lower. Doubt¬ 
less the sockets will have to be longer and stronger than those now in use, 
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but this is tho onlv means by whuth touts can Ikj adaj»ted to mule and pony 
carria#<«, whioh no doubt in future wars be our chief means of transjiort. 

33. The Waler horses of tho Cavalry and Artilleiy bavo 8t(>od the strain 

remarkably well, (sonsidering the hard work and great ex- 
WiiJer bawefl. jiosurc they have hod to liear, and also that for a considerable 
time they W'ore enth*oly deprived of green food. I feel sure 
this infoiTnatinn will be most satisfactory, seeing tliat, for the future, the 
Artillery and Cavalry in India must mainly dejierid ujam the Australian 
marki't Ibr their remounts. 

34. As there are some minor points of dehiil which might advantageously 

ho considered by tho.se who have had the exj)erience 
I'ccent service, 1 Jiave convened a committee, with 
tlo... on oq«.p„.ont. MacGregor, C.I5., as Resident, which will 

take suggestions and record opinions regarding packing transpoii; animals, 
e(|uipinent, kit, dress, etc., of bott officers and men of the several branches 
oi the service. From the constitution of the committee, I feel cci’tain that 
their i^commcndations cannot but be valuable, and I hope to have the honour 
of submitting tliem shortly for the eonsideiution of His Excellency the (Joni- 
niaudor-in-Chicf. 


APPENDIX XI. 

(Referred to at p. 517.) 

iNSTRFrTIONS FOH THK tTlllDAXCR OF GfaKRAL AXP OTHEU OFFICERS 

co.MMANDiiji^c! COLUMNS IN HinniA. 

Mant>\ht, 

20ih November, 1886. 

Tub following geneml instructions for the ^idance of Brigadier-GeucralB 
and Oilicei's in command of columns are publi^iod by order of His Excellency 
tlie Conniiander-in-Chief in India: 

1.4/.—Columns sent out for the i^citicatiou of a district, or in pursuit of a 
mrtieular gang of da<.‘oit8, must be amply provided and able to 
K(Mm the field for ton days at least. To eimhlo this to be done 
without employing an undue number of tJans)K)rt animals, it is 
necessary that every endeavour be made to obtain giaiu for Cavahy 
horses and Tiansport ponies from the villages jiassed through; 
careful inquiry must bo made as to whore supplies can W obtained 
locally, and the line of advance determined accordingly. Armugo* 
ments must be made for replenishing the supply when neceasary 
from dejtots which must be lormod at conveuieut centres when the 
nature of the operations may necessitate it. These depots should 
he pushed fomard from time to time as the troops advance. Tho 
work of a oolunm obliged to return to its base of supply before it 
has liad an opitortunity of completing the object of tne expedition 
must be more harmful than beneficial, as its falluijt embolaons the 
enemy and weakens the confidence of the people in our powei* to 
protect them and to reach the offenders. 

27uf.—Wnere two or more columns are acting in concert, tho details of time 
and place of movement should be settled beforehand with tlio 
^ greatest nicety, anid the commanding officers of all such columns 
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should he provided with the same. iiia]>8, or tiwin^ra (Voni them, so 
that sulwetjuent changes of iviidemi iiweasaiy by Inter in¬ 
formation, may be uiiderstmid and conformed to by all. OHicers 
cnirimandino columns must do their iitnMst to ^ct into, and keep 
up, communieation with one nnother. Tliia <5a!i he oftecttHl by: 

Visual siunnllin^, 

Spies and scouts, 

Patrol Hug. 

3rrf.—Movements to be executed in conceit witli rlie triiojw in ntlier 
brigades or commands, or likely to t(?U directly or indirectly on 
the districts coinmauded by other oflicers. will be fully coinnnini- 
rated to those officers, botJi heforehand and when in ]>rogresH. 

4t/j.—Brigadier-Generals arc empowered to give very liberal reniuncration 
fur the efl’ective servje.e of guides and for information involving 
danger to those who give it. They may dclegab- this power to 
selected officers in detaeljed commands, hnt a close watch must be 
kept on expenditure under this Iread, Oiipoi-tunities should he 
alForded to timid infonners who an' afraid to comjtronnse them¬ 
selves by entering camp to interview onicers at some distance out 
and in secrecy. 

ISth .—Cavalry homes awl Mounted Infantry jM»nii*H,nmst Ik* saved as much 
as is counwitibh* with oee^wional forced and ra)>id marches. On 
ordiruiry occasions tlie riders should dismount, from time to time, 
and mareh alongside of their hoi'scs or iMmies. 

0//».—The special attention of all officers is cnUe<l to the careful treatment 
of i>ack*amTiialH, and officers in (.‘onmiaiid of coUimns and parties 
will he. held strictly resjxmsihh* that the animals aii* ]»ro]M*rl 3 ' 
loaded for tin* march, saved as much :ih j^jssihle during it, and 
carefully atteiidtsl to and fed uft^ it. Ottieors in cmnniand will 
ascertain by dailv peifioiial HUfiervisioii and inspection that these 
oidei’s are caiTied out. 

7ih, —It imist he renieiiiLK*red tliat theeliic*f objc'ct oflravc'rsing the c'ountry 
with columns is to cultivate friendly relations with the inhabitants, 
and at the same time to put hefnre them evidences of our ]iOwer, 
thus gaining tlxeir good-will and their confidence. It is therefore 
the Ixxunden duty of commanding officei’s to astiertaiii that tlie 
troojxa under their command are not jxermitted to injuro the 
projxerty of the i>eople or to wound their suscojdibilitieK. 

^th .—The most injurious accounts of our inti'iitions have l»ccii circulated 
amongst, and lielievtxl by, the jxeople, and too much pains cannot 
l»e taken to eradicate this impression, and to assure tin* people hotli 
by act and word of our good-W’ill ioAvards the law-abiding. Cliiet 
men of districts should be treated with consideration and distinc¬ 
tion. The success of the present oijerations will much dcjx*nd on 
the tact with which the inhabitants are treated. 

—When there is an enemy in arms against British rule, all arrangements 
must be made not only to drive liini from his jioBitiou, but also to 
surround the jxosition so as to intiiet tlie lieavicst loss possible. 
Resistance overcome without inflicting punishment on the enemy 
oiilji emboldens him to repeat the game, and thus, by protracting 
oj^rations, costs more Ua'cs than a severe lesson promj>tljr ad¬ 
ministered, even though that lesson may cause some casualties on 
OUT side. Arrangements should l>e made to surround villages and 
jungle retreats w‘ith Cavolry, and aftcrwanls to hunt them closely 
with Infantry. In the pursuit the broadest margin possible wdU 
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1>fl drawn 1>otwern Inoflcra of rebellion and ilie profesoional docoit 
nil tho one ])art, and the villagers wlio have been forced into com¬ 
binations against us. Rohn and leaders will generally l>o found 
beading the coliumi of fugitives, and^a ]«)rtion of the Cavalry 
should be (iirectiid to pursue them witliont wasting time over the 
rank and file of the enemy. 

10/7i.—Unless otlienviscordcrcd, columns of occujwtion should move in short 
marelioa, halting at the jirincijal towns and villages. This will 
give civil oflRcws opitoi-tiniitics tor becoming thorouglily acquainted 
willi their districts, and give luilitiiry officers time to recounoitro 
and skotcli the countrj'. 

U7A.—Where trooj)3 are likely t(» be qnarteird for some time, l>amboo plat¬ 
forms should be erected to k(*ep the men oft' the gi'ound. Tents, 
if aftciwards provided, cun be pitched on the platforms. 

'i2th. —The greatest latitude will be allowed t() Brigadier-Generals and 
oftieera in local coniioand in ordering and esnying out movements 
for the pauilicatiou of tboir districts. They will, lK»wever, report 
as fully 08 jHJSsible all movementa intended and in progress, 
through the regular channel, for the information of His Excellency 
the LVim maiider- iu -Chief. 

13<A.—('ivil officers w'ijl be detailefl under the orders of the Chief Commia- 
sioner to accoin}>aiiy cohnnns. As tluy are in a ]w)sition to reward 
hyalty and good service, they will be able to <ihtain more reliable 
giiides and intelligence than the military ofticeiN can hope to get. 
The Chief Commissioner has anthf»rized selected Burnians, men ot 
]K)sition who may look for official apiHnuttiumts, being employed 
as scouts by the civil officers of districts and being attached to 
oohinins. These scouts should wear stHiio distinguishing and coii- 
Hpicuous mark or badge to prevent them being tired on by the 
troops. They should not be called upon to take the front when 
approaching an uiibrokeu enemy, or where ambuscades may bo 
ex^)exited, but tbeir services will be moat valuable in gaining 
inionnatinn, and later iu hunting down the individuals of a 
broken-up gang. 

Mth .—Absolute secrecy must be maintained rcgai'din^ movements against 
the enemy and every device resorted to to mislead him. 

\6th. —When civil officers accompany columns, all prisonera will be handed 
over to them for dia|xwal. "When no civil officer is present, the 
officer commanding the column will, ex qficin, have magisterial 
])oweia to intlicfr' punishment up to two years’ imi>risoiimcnt, or 
30 loslies. Oilenders deserving heavier imnishment must be 
reseiTed for diaiwsal by the civil officers. 

16^A.—Officers commanding oolurans will be held responsible that the troops 
are not. kept in unhealthy districts, and that, when a locality has 
piovcd itself unhealthy, the troopa are removed at the earliest 
Ttoasible opportunity. Military officers are responsible for the 
locatI n.»'of the troops. The requisitions of civil officers will be 
o<tid)>i ‘3d with, whenever practicable, but military officers are to 
judge in all matters involving the military or sanitary suitability 
of a position. ( 

17M.—In the class of warfare in which we are now ensa^, whore night 
surprises and ambuscades are the only formicuffie tactics of the 
enemy, the greatest care must be taken to ensure the safety of the 
camp at night. To meet ambuscades, which usually take the 
fonn of a yoHey followed by flight, and which, in very dense 
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juu^Ie, it may be impossible to discover or {^lard against by moans 
of flankers, His Excellency the Coiiimandor-iu-Ohief would wish 
the following plan to bo tried: Supposing, for instance, tlio liro 
of the enemy to be delivered from the righf, a wrtioii of the force 
ill front should be ready to dash along the rood for 100 yards, or 
so, or until some opening in the jungle otfero itaelf. I'ko )mrt.y 
should then turn to the right and sweep round with a view to 
intercepting the enemy in liis flight. A laiity in roar should 
similarly enter the jungle to thoir right with the same object. 
The c<mt re of the column would hold the ground and ])rotoot the 
)>aggage or any wounded men. The different parlies must bo 
}»roviously told off, jnit under the command of selected Icadei-s, 
and Tiiuat act witli proin])titude and dash. Each party must be 
kept ill comjHict order, and individual tiring must oe prohibfted, 
exe.ept when tlicre is a clear prosiiect. Past experience suggests 
the adoption of some such plan as the above, but intguerilla w'nr> 
faro oflieora must suit their tactics to tljo peculiar and ovcr-varyiug 
cinmmstanccs in which they may And tlieui.sclves engaged. 

—The (Government have ordered a general disannaniunt of the country, 
as soon as the large liands of rebels and ducoits aro dispersed. 
The orders for this disannameut dii’ect fl^t all ftrearius are to be 
taken from the people, but tliat a modemte number may be returned 
to resjioiiflible villagers who are loyal and are able to defoiid them- 
Reives. No lirearms udlJ be returntsl save under registered licenses; 
and liceusiw will bo given only for villages which can produce a 
certain iiiiinber (b to 10) guns, and are either stoe.kaded or fenced 
against sudden attack. The duty r»f disarmijig lies on civil ofIic5Pt's 
and the ]M>liec ; hut a.s it is desirable that the disarniauient should 
be efleeted a.s (piickly as jio.s.sible^oflicm onniiuauliiig posts and 
coliuims will give such assistaneo os may l>c in their i>owcr in 
Cttriying it out. 
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(Refen-od to at ]i. r»40.) 

7b His ExceiiLEvcy THE Rioht HosouuAnnB Frkuehick Baron Hohri{is 
or Kanpahau ANd ■\VArBUKoiiP, Baut., V.O., (i.fJ.B., G.C.I.E., K.A., 
Commander’in’Chief of ficr Hajeniys Forces in Ititlia, 


IklAY I'i’ PLEASE Yorn Excet.lencv, 

We, the undersigned, representing the Sikhs of the Punjab, most re¬ 
spectfully beg to approach Your Excellency tt*ith this humble address of fare¬ 
well on Your Lordship's approaching dejiarture from this country. We e.annot 
give adequate exicession to the various idea.s which arc agitating our ruinds 
at this junctui'e, relating as they do to the past, present, and future, making 
us feel, at one and the same time, ^teful, happy, and sorrowful. The 
success which if our Excellency has achieved in Asia is such as makes India 
and England proud of it. I'he history of the British Empire in India has 
not, at least for the lost thirty years, produced a hero like Your Lordship, 
whose soIdief-Kke QuaUties are mfly known to the world. The country wliich 
Had b^o the cradle of Indian invasions came to realize the extent of your 
power and recogniz^ your generalship. The victories gained by Bale, Nott, 
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aud Pollock in the plains of Afghanistan liave l)nen shadowed by those gamed 
by Your Excellency. The occujMitiou of Kabul and the glorious battle of 
Kandahar are antoiig the briglit^t jewels in the diadem of Your Lordship's 
Baronage. Your Excollcncy^s achievements checked the aggressive advance 
of the Groat Nortlicm Bear, whoso ambitious progress received a check from 
the roar of a lion in the iKn-son of Your Loidship; and a zone of iiouti'al 
gioimd has now been lixod, and a line of peace marked by the Boundary 
Conimibsion. The strong defences which Your Excellency has provided on 
the frontier add another bright stone to tin* building of your fame, and con¬ 
stitute in themselves a lasting memorial of Your Excellency's maHial skill. 
Never had any British General to face more arduous tusks, and none has 
proved more completely successful in overcoming them than Your Lordship. 
The result is that India lias been rendered safe from the fear of invasion from 
witfiout. Your Excellency is not only adorned with heroic qualifications, but 
the love and allbctiou with >vlxich the jieonle of India legai-d Your Loraship 
show wliat admirable qualities are exhibitea in the jH*rsou of Your Excellency. 
Terrible in war and incmifiil in peace, Your Excellency's name has lieconie a 
dread to the emmiieM of England and lovely to your friends. The hitcrest 
xvhich Your Lordship lias always taken in the welfare of those with whom 
you have worked in India is well known io cvciybody. The Sikhs in 
pai tioular are, mom ih^n any other community in htdia, indebted to Your 
Lordship. We find in Vour fexc»*llcncy a true friend of the Bikh connininity 
— a otumimnity which is always devoted heart and soul to the service of Her 
Most tirai'ious Majesty the Empress of India. No one uudei-stands bettor 
timii Your Excellency the value of a Sikh soldier, and wo feel very grateful 
that the military authorities recognize the neeeKsily of requiring every Sikh 
veeniit to be baptized aceoitliiig to the Sikh religion before admission to tlie 
Army—a praclici* which makers the Siklis more time and faithful, and which 
lui serves tlie existence of a very useful community. The Sikhs arc said to 
lie burn soldiers, but they undoulitedly make very gmid citizens in time of 
peace also. Unfortunately, however, they have hud no opjKirtuuity of fully 
developing their mental powers, so as to enable them to advance with the 
s]nrit of the ago. Wc thank God that Your Excellency was among those who 
most desired to see the Sikhs refined and educated by establishing a Central 
(.College in tlie Punjab for the use of the Sikh iioeple, and we coiifnfintly hojio 
that the Stkiis, of whom a large jKU-tiou is uuaer Vour ExcellounyV command, 
will give their mite in supjiort of this national seminary. The subscriptions 
given by You) Lotdship, Ilis Excellency the Viceroy, and His Honour the 
mte Licuteuai .t-Govenmr, were very valuable to the Institution, aud the 
Sikhs are highly giatified by the honour Your Excellency has lately given to 
the Klialsa Diwan by becoming its honorary jjatimi. In conclusion, we Iwc only 
to 1 ‘epeat that it is quite beyond onr power to state how much we ai e inembted 
to Yom Excellency, and how much we are affected by the news that Your 
Loniship will sliortly leave this land. The veiy idea of our aejiamtion from 
tlic dii-ect eoutact of so strong aud affectionate a leader, as Your Excellency 
undoubtedly is, makes us feel very sorrowful ; but as oui* hearts and prayei'S 
will always lie witli you and Lady Roberta, we shall be consoled if loiu* 
Excellency would only keep us in your memoty, and on arrival in England 
assure Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Mother-Empress, that all Sikhs, 
whether high or low, strong or weak, old or young, arc ]ieai'*^ily devoted to 
her Crown and her representatives in tliis country. IJefore retiring, w'c thank 
Vour Excellency for the very great honour that has lieen done to tlie jieople of 
Lahoi*e 1^ Your Lordship’s visit to this city. 
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(Referred to at p. 540.) 

To H 18 ExCELLENOY OENKRAfi THE RiGH’l' HON(»iri;ARLE FllEDERirK BaUON 
Robehts (»p Kaxjiahak ani> Waterfoki), Bari., V.C., (J.C.B., 
G.O.LE., B.A., Com)m'njdi‘r'm‘Chief of Her Majesiifs Forces in India. 

May it please Yoru Expellengy, 

We are proud to stand in Y<nir Lordship’a jHxjaence to-day on bolialf 
of the Hindus of the Punjab, the loyal subjects of the Queeu-Einpreas, who 
sppi’cciatc the countless blessings wliicli British llulp lias conferred U[K)n this 
country, to ffive exj)res8ioii to the feelings of gratitude wliicli are upjwnnost 
in their hearts, ue feel it really an honour that we are ahl^ to show our 
appreciation of British Kulc in (he pi'est*n«*e of (lie eminent soldier and 
statesman who has taken un iin];>ortant part in making the India of to-day ( 
what it is—contented within and strengthened against aggression from abroad. J 
The Punjab is the moviiice where the military strength of tin* Eniphe is being 
concentrated, and tnc bravery of the warlike races inliubiting it, which furnish 
the flower rif Her Gracious Maje.sty’s forces of the Army in India, Ini'^ been 
conspicuously dis{ilave<l on several ocwisions during I In* last thirty yearn. W<^ 
Hindus have avajlerl ourselves the mast of the facilities which Britisli Ilnlo 
has provided for the ]»rogress of tlie people in roiumercial enterprise, educa¬ 
tional advance, and ]iolitical progress. Wc arc, therefore, all the more proud 
that wo have been allowed to-day to greet in persorj the mighty soldier, i.ho 
sympathetic Conunandcr, and tiic siigacious Stat<‘STnan, the n-coril of whoso 
distinguished cajcer in the East is vlrtuaDy the history of nearly half a 
century of glorious victories—rictorics Isith of j»p.aco and war—aeJin^vcd by 
the British Power in Asia, to show how inUuise is *mr gratitude towards the 
Queen-Empross and one of Imr eminent rcprcsenlativt's in India, who have 
striven to do their duty by the jH?ople of this country, and done it to the 
satisfaction of the people and of their Gracious yovereign. The intercRts of 
India and England are identical, and the Hindus of the Punjab regard Britisli 
Rule as a Providential gift to this country —an agency sent to raise the 
people in the scale of civilization. Anything that is done to guarantee the 
continuance of the present profoundly }M'aceful condition of the country is 
highly appreciated by us, and wcare, thendon*, all tlic more giatcful to Vour 
Lordsliip for all that your coui-^e, foresight, sagacity, and high state-Rmau- 
ship have been able to achieve. At a time when all the races and communities 
inhabiting tliis frontier proidnce, which has been truly described as the 
sword-hand in India, arc vying with each other in Rhowing their high ajipie- 
ciation of the go<xl work done by Your Excellency, of wmich not the least 
significant proof lies in the arrangement for the defence of the (xmiitiy at all 
vulnerable points of the frontier, the Hindus are anxiouR to show' that tlicy 
yield to none in the enthusiasm which marks thedemonatiations held in your 
honour. But Your Excellency commands our esteem and regard on other 
grounds also. The deep interest that you have throughout your career felt in 
the welfare of jhe sepoy, and the closest ties of genuine friendship which you 
have established witn many a notable of our community, have lud us under 
deep oblintions to Your Excellency. The encouragement that you have 
given to the or^nization of the Imperial Service Troops of the Native States 
18 also grateful!}^ appreciated by us ; and only the other day we were gratified 
to learn the high opinion Vour Excellency entertained of the appearance and 
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militaiy ^uipment of the Imperial Service Troops of Jaiumu and Kashinii’, 
the most important Hindu State in this part of In^a. We should be wanting 
in duty, we feel, did we not on this occasion give expression to the great 
regret which the news of your approaching deyiarture- from India has caused 
anioM the Hindus of the ihinjab, who feel that they are parting from a kind 
frienaand a symmthctic Ruler. At the same time, wo feel that the countiy 
will not lose the benefit of your mature experience and wise counsel for long ; 
for we are hopful that you may some day he called upon to guide the hehn 
of the State ni India, a work for which you are so specially fitted. In con¬ 
clusion, w'e have only to fray to the Father of All Good that He may shower 
His clioicest blessing uyxjn you and your consoii;—that noble lady who has, 
in addition to ohoenng you in your haid and onerous work in India, herself 
done a great deal for the comfori of the soldier and the sepoy, and that He 
may grant you many yeunj of hayipy life—a life which has done so much for 
the Queeu-unpi'ess s dominions, and which may yet do much more. 


APPENDIX XIV. 

(Relen*ed to at p. 5^0.) 

To His Excellexuy Geneual the Rioht Honourable Frederick Barox 
Roberts of Kandahar and Waterfohd, Bart.. A^C., O.C.B., 
0,0.1.K, K.A., Cmnmander-iii'CJiief of lief' Majcsly'a Foixcs in I}idia, 

May i’i* tlease Your Excellency, 

We, the Mahomodans of the Punjab, have dared to approach Your 
Excellency with this address with eyes tcar-Wimmed, but a faoc smiling. Tlie 
dejmrturo of a noble and well-beloved Gcueml like voursrlf from our countiy 
is in itself a fact that natumlly fills our eyes witli tears. What could bo 
more sonnwful than tins, our famwoll to an old officer ami |jatron of oura, 
who has ]iassed the pituniiieut ])ortion of his life in our county, deyelo])ed 
our young progeny to bravery and regular soldie^, decorated them with 
honoum, and creaM them to high titles ? Your Excellency’s sejiaration is 
the harder to bear for the moil of the Punjab because it is our Imigab that 
is proud of the fact that about foiiy ycaiB ago the foundation stone of all 
your famous and noble achievements, which not only India, but England, 
righriy boasts of, was laid down in one its frontier cities, and that the 
greater port of your indomitable energies was s{)ent in the Punjab frontier 
defence. If, therefore, we are sod'at seijaiatiug fibni Your E.Kcellciuiy, it will 
not In any way be looked u^Hin as strange. But these feelings of soriw are 
mixed with j(^ when we see that tlio useful officer whom in 1852 we had 
welcomed at Peshawar, when the star of his merits was beginning to rise, 
departs from us in splendour and glory in the capacity of the Cooimander-iu- 
Chief of the Anries of a vast Eni^are like India, and is an example of the 
highest typo to all soldiers. This address is too biief for a detail of all the 
nieiitorious sciYioes rendei-ed by your Excellency in the Puiuab, India and 
other foreign eountiies from that early epoch to this date. Y^ur xeal in the 
Mutiny of 1857, your heroic achievements in the Abyssinian and Afghan wars, 
Tour repeated victories of Kandahar, and your statesmanlike concuict of the 
Burma wars—all these aro facts which deserve to be written in golden 
characters in the annals of Indian history. Your appiutiueut as l^iislative 
iriid executive member of the Supreme Council of the Government of India for 
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a considerable period has proved a source of Ijlcssinga to the whole of India, 
ahd Vour Excellency dest^rves an ample share of the credit due to the Council 
for all its uaelul re^ilatioiia and refoi-nis. The great liking that men of noble 
birth ill India have been showing for some time towards iniUiary service is a 
clear demonstration of tlie excellent tivatment roceivKl at your hands hy 
military otilcei-s, as in the reforms mode by you in the military pay and 
pension and other regulations. Another boon for which tho Natives of India 
will always i*emembor your nutne with gratitude, is that you have fully icHchI 
upon, and placed your conlideuce in, tho Natives, thus uniting them th(» 
nioi'e lirmly to the British CroNm, making thorn more loyal, and establishing 
tho good relations hetuceu the Kuhu’s tyid the iuhni on a fhmer footing to 
their iniiliial good. Especially as Mussalnians of the. Punjab are we pj'oud 
tliat Ixd'ore Vour ExcHlkmtsy’s dcjnutnre you have had llio oj)j>ortunity of 
reviewing the lnix>erial Service Troops of the Mahomedan State of Bhawal])ur, 
line of the leading Native Stales of (lie Puiijal*, whose Ruler's clForts to make 
Ills troojw worthy to take Iheir jilaeo by the side of British troVijw for tho 
defi'iieo of India is only one instniu'B ol‘ the spirit of active loyalty whitdi wo 
arc glad to say animates the entire Mussalniaii comnninity of the Punjab. 
Oisiurbances arising from foreign intnisiuns an' not unknown tons, and wo 
liavc not sntficient words to thank your Lonlship for the adniiiable manage¬ 
ment of tho frontier defence work carried on to jirotcei oiir country from all 
possible encroachments. Tho gieatest pleasure and satisfoi.'lioii, however, 
that wo Mahomedans feel in presenting this address to Your Lordship 
einatiates from the idea that you go tni your way home to your native 
country with a high and favourable opinion of tlie Maliomcdaus of India, 
true and loyal subjects to Her Majesty the Queen-Ejiiju'CHH, whose number 
exceeds six erorcs, and who arc rapidly growing. During tlie Mutiny of 1857 
the (IhieftainH and soldiei-s of uur nation spared neither inoiiey nor anus in 
the. reduction and subniisHioii of the reliels. •Vour Loitlshiji is also^ aware 
what loyalty was dis|)]ayed by the Mahomedans of India during tlu3 Afghan 
and Egyptian waw, waged against their own co-religionists, and tin? (jheer- 
fulness shown by them in following your Loiilship in all your notories. 
Frontier services, such os the Kabul Embassy and the Delimitation Com¬ 
mission, rendered by the officers of our creed are also W’cll known to you, 
\Vc arc therefore sanguine that Vour Ijordahiji’s own obsevvatiou will enable 
all the members of the Ruling rats* in India to fonn an ojiinion of the relations 
that exist between us and the Biitish Crown. The MahomedattK of India 
and the Punjab arc proud of being the devotcsl subjects of tlie Queen- 
Emj>re.S8. In so acting we perform our religious dntic.H, for our suited religion 
enjoins ui>ou us faithfulness and obedience towaids our Kiiliiig nionaroh, and 
teaches ns to regard the Christians as our own brethren. The rcganl and 
esteem which we should have, therefore, for a Christian Government, as that 
of our kind mother the Queen-Einpreas, needs no demonstration. Although, 
for certain reasons wdiich we neetl not detail here, our nation has been deficient 
in education, and >vo liave Wen left much behind in obtaining civil employ¬ 
ment, we ho|«i that your long cxjwrieucc of our service will prove a from 
testimonial in favour of the warlike spirit, military getiiuR, and loyalty of our 
nation, and if the circle of civil erajdoymcnt has U'comc t<s) straiteneu for us, 
the military line will Ixi generously opcnwl to us. We do not want to 
encroach ui>ou %>ur Lordship’s valuable time any fiirtlier. We therefore 
hnishour addi’ess, offering our heartfelt thanks to your Lordship for all those 
kindnesses you liave been wont to show during your time towards India and 
Indians in general, and the Punjab and Punjabis in i^articular, and take leave 
of Your Lordship aith tho following prayer: ‘ May God bless thee wherever 
thou mayest j>e, and may thy generosities continue to prevail upon us for a 
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long time.’ Wliile actuated by these fuelings, we ore not tlie leas aware that 
our country owes u great deal to Lady lloberts, to wliom we beg that Your 
Excellency will convey our heartfelt tliauks for her lively interest in the 
welfare of Indian soloiers in ])ai'tinular and the people generally. In con¬ 
clusion^ we winh Your KxceJleiKuos G«Ml-8i>e4^ and a pleasant and safe voyage, 
That Your Excellencies may have Wmg, happy, and i)ro8pei-oU8 lives, ond 
achieve ever so many more distinctions and hommrs, and return to us very 
shortly in a still higher posithni, to confer utwii the Empire the blessings of a 
benetieeut llule, is our heartfelt and most sincere prayer. 


APPENDIX XV. 

(Uch'ired to at p. 540.) 

To Hih Kxcf.u.ksuy Gksf.uai. nir. Ruwir HnxorKAiu.K Fup.tieuick 
Hauon IhmEiiTH OF Kandahar and Watkupord, lUur., V.C., 
G.C.R, (r.C.I.E., B.A., Cwmnamln'-hi-Chief of I]*ir Forces 

hi Dufui. 

MaV it IM.EASV. V(»rR KXOKM.ESrY, 

We. Ihe represeutiitiveH tif the Riuo}»eati comniuiiity iu the Piinjah, are 
the prouder to-day of our British hhaMl, in that it linha us in close kinship to 
oim who !ms sr> hmvely tuaiuiHined the honour of flic Britis)! Empire alike in 
the yeor'H of |»ear'e and Htorni that India Im.** seen during the last three decades. 
During the Mutiny I’onr Execllenev jKTfomied feats of gallantry that are 
historic. SimM*. then your career has been one of Inilliaut sucecas and 
growing military renown. 'VViusnever, in tho histoi-itw of war, men spak 
of famous maretios. that from TCnhuI to Kandiiliar comes straightway to the 
Ups. Whim our mind turns to inililary administration, we reniemljer the 
uu^ualiHed .success of Your Excellency’s career as tJuartermoster-Gcncral and 
as Commandcr-iit-Ohief Jtf Hei- Majc.sty’.s Eorccs iii India, in both of which 
high offices you have added honour ami glory to your great name, which will 
never he forgotten in India. When the private soldier, rightly or wrongly, 
thinks he lias a grievaiuH', his desire is only that somehow it may be brought 
to tlie notice of Your Excellency, from whom, through exjicrienee, fio expects 
full jusiioe and generous sympathy. When W’o look lowaids our frontier and 
SCO tlie strategic railways and roads, and the strong places of arms that 
threaten the invader, we know that for tluise safeguams tho Em])ire is in no 
small degi'ec indebted to the resolute wisdom of Your Excellency &s luiliLaiy 
adviser to the* Government of India. Iiast, but not least, as a Statesman, 
Your Excellency lunks second to none in the Empire in the ojiinion of your 
countrymen iu this North-West frontier province; and we should gladly 
welcome the day, if it might ever arrive, when Your Excellency returned to 
India. It is hei’e that wo see most clearly the passage of evente beyond our 
borders and mark the signs of luvioding trouble; and our hope has always 
heon that, when that ti'oublo should break forth, yoiiiw might be tho hand to 
guide England's flag to victory again. The Punjab is the sword of Indi^ 
and Your Excellejicy has liad the courage to lean most strongly upon that 
sword. It is here that the pulse of the army beats in India^, it is hence that 
the enemies of our country shall feel the downright blow ; and it is here tliat 
the greatest grief is felt in parting from so true a soldier and so far-seeing a 
^tesman as Your Excellency. It is meet, therefore, that here we should 
Q^Bombk upon this occasion of farewell to express the ^^t sorrow which we, 
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the representatives of the Europeans in tlie Punjab, feel at the prospect of 
losing so soon the oloar brain and strong hand that Your Exoelloncy has 
always brought to the control of the Army in Indhv to the solution of all 
questions of political or military inoiuont/ In doing so, we mouni for the loss 
of one of tho best stutesineu, the beat general, and the best friend to tlxo 
soldier iii India. We say nothing (»f the kindly relath)na Your Excullency 
has always been able to establish with the other races iu India; our fellow- 
subjects here will doubtless do so hi their tuni. AVe say nothing of Your 
Excellency’s and Lady Roberts' charming social qualities, nor Her liadyshiii’B 
philanthropic w'ork in India. We are In re only to express our grief at )mrting 
with one w'hom we value so highly for the sake of our common country, and 
OUT Iioiip that as your |wwt has been full of glory to tljc Rmpirr* and honour to 
yourself, so may your future be ; and that you niny be sjiared for many years 
to wield the sword and guide the counsels of oui country. 


APPENDIX XVI. 

(Ebfen'ed to at p. ri41.1 

His Excellency Oeneeal the Rioiit Honoitbable Frederick 
Uauon Roberts of Kandahar axd Waterford, Bart., V.C., 
B., O.C.I.K., R.A., Vmiimaiidcr-in-i!hief of Her luiytHTial Majetdfn 
Anny iit India, 

May it please Your Excellency, 

AYe, tlie Talukdara of Oudh, as loyal and faltWul subjects ol -the 
Empress of India, avail ourselves of the prssent opjiortunity of offering 
Your Excellency a most cordial and respectful wolcoiiie to the Capital of 
Oudh. 

The long and valuable services rendered by Your Excellency to the Crown 
and tho country are well knowti to, and are deeph' apnrociatefi by, us. A’'oui‘ 
Excellency’s wise and vigorous administration of ficr Majesty’s Army iu India 
has W'on for you our respectful admiration ; while your prowess in the battle- 
held, and your wisdom m Council during the eventful period of your supreme 
command of Her Majesty’s Indian Forces, havo irmpirea us w ith conndcnce in 
your great military talents and your single-minded and earnest devotion to 
duty. In many a battle you have led the British Army to victory, and the 
brilliant success w'hich has invariably attendod the British Anns under Your 
Excellency’s command has added to the glory of the British Empire. 

But the pride and pleasui e we feel at being honoured by Your Excellency's 
presence in our capital town givo place to sorrow and regret at the approaching 
retirement of Your Excellency from the great service of which you are an 
ornament. 

In ^teful acknowlcdgnient of the most important services rendered by 
Your Excellency to our Empress and our country, wo beg to be allowed the 
privilege of presenting you mth a Sword of Indian manufacture, which will, 
we hone, from time to time, remind you of us and of Oudh. 

Wisning Your {jordship a safe and pleasant voyage homo, and a long and 
happy life. 

We subscribe ourselves, 

Your Lordship’s most humble , 

and obedient servants 

The Talvkdabr of Oudh. 

88—2 
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(Referred to at 541,) 

To His ExCELLRUCY frENRUAI/ THE Rir>HT HONOrKVBLR Sir Frederiok 
Sleigh, Baron Roberts ok Kaxdahak and Wa'I'erkord, Bart., 
V.C., CJ.O.B., (j.O.I.K., D.C.Ij., IjL.D., R.A., Communiler-in-Chhf hi 
India, 

Your Exi^ellenov, 

Viewing with coiu'eni and regret your approacinag dojiarturo fron» 
India, we beg—in bidding you farewell—to express our admiration of your 
life and work as Coiiniiauuei-in-Chief of the Imperial F<»rces in India, and to 
request you to jiemit your jiortrait to Im‘ placM in tlie Town H«U of Caloiitta, 
in tokon lor the present generation of tiieir high appreciation o| your eminent 
serviees, aud in wittiess t(» a future generation of the esteem in wliicli you 
were held by your cjoutem)K)raries. 

With forcHiglit denoting wise statesmanship, Ooverninenta which you Jiave 
Morvod have initiated and maiutahvvd a policy ut Frontier Defence, and on* 
couraged tbo increased efticioncy of the Forres. 

In the furtherance of Uiose objects we recognize the saTleut }M)ints of your 
career and character whilst holding the high rank of Comniander-in-Chief. 

In your continued efforts to ameliorate the condition of the private soldier 
wo recognize broad hiutianity. In Ibc iuci’casing efficiency of the Anny, 
which, in our belief, chanielej izcs your tenure of coniiiiaud, we recognize bigii 
soldierly qualities. In the state of strength which the Frontier Defences have 
ttttainea, mainly dno, we beliej'e, to you, wo recognize practical sagacity, con¬ 
spicuous ability in disremmont of requirements, and in pursuit of your aims 
an unwearying induKtry, a resolute iHsrsistence, and a determination that no 
difficulty can turn, in which a nohto example for all true workers may be 
found. 

In a word, your life and work are to us idontified -with Frontier Defence 
and Efficient f'oi-ees. We cheerfully bear our share of the cost, as in posses¬ 
sion of these protections against agm'ession from without, we believe ml who 
dwell within the borders of the land will find their liest guarantee for peace, 
and in peace the best safeguard they and their childnm can posscas to enable 
them to pass their lives in happiness and pros}>crity, and escape the misery 
and ruin which folloAV war and invasion. For all tliatyou have done to give 
them such security, we feel you deserve, and we freely give, our heartfelt 
thanks. 

AVithiu the limitations of a farewell address, we haidly feel justified iu 
personal allusions trenching on your private life, but w'e cannot lefrain from 
noticing with responsive symjiathy the feeling of wraonal attachment to 
yourself which is \ridespread throughout India, ana assuring you that we 
share in it to the fullest extent that" private feeling can be affect by public 
services. AVe endorse our assurance with an expression of the wish that, 
in whatever part of the Britiali Empire your future life may be spent, it 
may be atteudod, os in the past, with honour, and, by the blessing of God, 
with health and happiness for yourself and all tliase you hofiA dear. 

It IB the prerogative of the Crown alone to liestow honours on those who 
have served their country well, aud none have been better merited than those 
” which you eigoy, and to which, we trust, additions may be made. It is the 
- privilege of a community to make public profession of merit iu a fellow- 
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citizen wlirre lln*y consider it is due. and m availing oui*Kelves of Iho i»ri>ilc‘ge 
to make this tmblic; recognition ol' the great seiTices which, in our t>|)iiiiou, 
you have renaored lo India, wc beg with all sinceiity to add u hearty (lod- 
speed and a regretful Farewell, 

W'o have the iioiumr to be*, 

Your Kxoelh'nry, 

Your olrtidient sei \aid>. 

Cal< riTA. 

Wtk Mai'dt^ iJjy.j. 


NOTE 

(to Chapter jmtjr 13S, footnote), * 

Such is tlic story uliicU has l)eefi genemlly believed. The church cxisM al 
the present day, but it ia only right to state that Skinner's children deny 
tlial their father erected a temple and a Tnosque. Whether Skinner did or 
did not build a temple will proliably always rciiiairi ui>ezi to (jiivstion, but 
as regards the mosque, the date inscribed on it shows it was built at the 
begiuiiitig of the eighteenth century, or long before ho was born. 
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•25, 26, *2?, 36, 86, 37, 38, 39, 
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CiinnynKliaiu, Lieutenant Dick, M2 
Currie, Colouel, 361, 385, 650 

D'Aguilar, Major, 222 
Dalhooeie, The Marquess of (Governor- 
General of India), hU epitaph on 
Colonel Mackeson, 15; bis Afghan 
policy, 28; treaty with Dost Ma- 
nomM, 29 ; resigns, 11, 30 ; 33, 162, 
234, 236. 236, 237, 242 
Dal Sing, Jemadar, 140 * 

Daly, General Sir Ileniy, G.C.B., 62, 
93, 117, 131 
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Daud Shah, 388, 395, 413, 424, 426, 
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Deb Shamaner Jung 537 
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Dir Sing, Naick, 489 
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I)oBt Mahomed Khan, 10, 11, 27, 28, 
29, 80, 31, 238, 303, 804, 306, 306, 
338, 339, 457, 461; 466 
Douda^ Brigadier, 227 
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Dnndu Pant. Hec Nana Sahib 
Dupuis, Major-General, 204 
Durand, Sir Henry Mai-ion, K.C.S.I., 
C.B., 284 

Sir Mortimer, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.K., 
386, 414, 422,439, 460, 639, 653 

Earle, Captain, 113 
Eden, Major, 546 
Sir Ashley, 382 

Edgar, Sir John. K.O.S.I.. 311, 318 
Edwardes, Sir Herbert, Commissioner 
of Peshawar, 11 ; liis remarkable 
character, 27; advocates friendly 
relations with Kabul, 27 ; strongly 
supported by Lord Dalliousie, 28 ; 
his magnanimity, 29; Lawrence’s 
counsellor, 68; John Nicholson’s 
dearest friend, 138; 11, 17, 18, 35, 
36, 37, 39, 60, Ul, 125, 138, 246 
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112. 277. 280, 285 
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120, 241 

Forayth, Sir Douglas. C.B., K.C.S.l,, 
67, 81, 321, 323, 330 
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Fraser, Colonel, 157, 158 
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Frere, Sir llartle, Bart., G.C.B., 
O.C.S.I., 27-1, 328 
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Kutteh Khan, 440 
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Fyzabad, Monlvie of, 228, 547 

Gaisford, Lieutenant, 447 
Galbraith, Major, 360, 356, 859, 379, 
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Gaiida Sing, Cajjtain, 227, 228 
Bakshi, 375 

Garvock, General Sir John, G.C.B.. 
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Gawler, Colonel, 278 
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Ohazi-ud-din Haidar, 183 
Ghulam Haidar Khan, Sarrlar, 29 
(ihulam Hussein Khan, Nawab Sir. 
K.C.ai., 344, 346, 847, 351, 389, 
416, 422 
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Gibbon, Major, 222 
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464, 497, 510 
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Gomrn, Sir William, 24 
Gojial Borah, Havildar, 490 
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Captain, 447 

Colonel B., 384, 385, 431, 433, 
434, 419 

General John, 864, 855, 358, 364, 
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Brigadier-General T., 394 
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' Lieutenant-General Sir Hugh, 
V.O., G.C.B., 48, 49, 141, 144, 
151, 170, 176, 177, 178, 214, 
280, 362, 868, 371. 873, 377, 
386. 417, 485, 489, 450. 453, 
463; 475, 463, 466. 487, 491, 560 
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Sir John, 2 

Grant, Liuntenant, 406 

General Sir Hope, G.C.B., 86, 98, 
94, 127, 129, 180, 142,159,160, 
164, 166, 166, 169, 172, 173, 
176, 179, 184, 186, 190, 197, 
198, 199, 202, 206, 207, 208, 
209, 212, 213, 216, 218, 220, 
221. 222, 223, 224. 227, 228, 
229, 230. 256, 257, 264 
Field-Warahal Sir Patrick, G.C.B., 
O.C8.1., 24, 112, 113 
Grant-Duff, Lndy, 497 

Sir Mount Stewai't, G.C.S.t. 
497 

Granthoni, Caidaln Frank, 12 
Graves, Bjiganicr, 8.5, 108 . 

Graathed, Biig.a(ji<T-General, 142, 148, 
146, 160, 151. 152, 158, 159, 169, 
178, 183, 203, 204, 20.*i. 214 
Greathod, Lieutcjiant, 121, 122. 126 
Greaves, General Sir George, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.a., 472 
Green, Major, 385, 452 

Major-General Sir ileorge, K.C.B.. 
62, 141, 187 
GrceuBill, Captain, 109 
Greer, Sergeant, 367 
Oreig, Lieutenant. 488 
Grey, Sir George, 112 
Private, 490 
Grieve, Privatr*, 490 
Griffin, Sir Lef»el. 460, 461. 462, 466, 
467, 468, 472, 473, 560, 561 
(iriffiths, Major, 899, 400, 431, 438 
Guise, Captain, 187 
Gurliaj Sing, Subadar-Mi^or, 489 
Gwalior, Maharaja of, 261, 524 

Habibulla Khan, Mirza, 346 

HusUufi, 391, 392, 393, 413, 427, 
469, 462, 466, 551, 652, 563 
Hagenau, Major von, 509 
Haines. Sir Derick, 828, 382, 885, 
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ano, 367, 384, 385, 418, 448, 409, 
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ITukiiu, Sepoy, 489 
Hale, Brigilier, 191, 197. 198 
Hail, Oa})tain, 404, 445 
Hallifttx, Brij'nrlior, 54, 57, H5 
Hauimiok, Captain St. V., 343 
Hamilton, Lieutenant, 380 
Colonel Ian, 499, 528 
Haimnomi. Majtir, 406, 443, 447 
ITanlmry, Surjfeon*treneral, 475 
Hniiil.scoialie, BrigufUer, 548 
Haiditi 'c, Captain Ceoi^e., 548 

(ietieral tW TJnu. A. K., 326 327. 
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The N'iscounl, 235 
Hardy, Captain, 172, 180 
Harness, Colonel, 204, 229 
Harris, Rev. J., 189 
Hartington, The Marquis of, ,464, 529 
Hashim Khan. 484 
Hastings, Major, 386, 414, 422. 477 
Havelock, Ceneral Sir Henrv, K.tUL, 
letter from, 112, 113; fails to fortje 
his way to Lucknow, 141 : not^* from, 
in Crei‘k eharuuler, 146 ; made 
K.C.B., 188 : meeting with SirColii* 
CaniphoU, 188 ; hisdeath, 199 ; 114. 
148, 158, 163. 164, 167, 169, 173, 
189, 194, 195, 197, 208, 210, 256 
Hawkt^, liioutenant. 477 
Hawthoi'Jie, Bugler, 120 
Hay, liOrd William. AVv Tweeildale 
Major, 406 

Hayes, Captain FleUdier, 159, 160 
Mrs., 189 

Ilavthonie, Cenei‘al Sir Edmund. 
li.C.U.. aso 

Hearsay. (Jeneral. H. 42, 43 
Heath, Admiral Sir Leoindd, K.C. B.. 
301 

Heathcote, Lieutenant A. 136 
ftlojor Mark, 386. 465 
H Queasy, Colonel, 487 
Hewitt, General, 44, 45, 47, 48, 55, 57 
Hills-Johnes, Lieutenant-General Sir 
James, V.C., G.O.B., 96. 102, 103, 
263, 298, 394, 116, 435, 440, 450, 
455, 465 

Hindc, Mfvjor, 141 

Hudson, M^or, 84, 85, 105.115, 130. 
137, 138, 141, 144, 148, 151, 178, 
226* 

Uulktfr, Mahanga, 261, 272 


Home, Lieutenant, 121, 122. 126, 136, 
111, 145 

Hood, General (lockhuru. C.H., 228 
Hope, Colonel the Hoii. Adrian, 169, 
170, 173, 178, 179, 180, 184, 185, 
203, 204, 205, 206, 210, 212. 213, 
214 223 

Hopkins, Captain. 187, 218 
Hornsby. Captain, 488 
lloveiirfen. Lieutenant. 33, 126 
Hudson, Lieutcmvnt-Gejjrnal Sir John, 
K.C.B.. 371, 385, 443, 450, 451,452 
Hueiie, Major von, 509 
Hughes, General Sir W. T., K.O.B., 
71 

Hughes, Major-Gouerul T. E., O.B., 

286 , 281 ) 

Hunt, Captain, 404 
Hyderabad, Nizam of, 334, 501 

Ibrahim Khun, 303 
Sultan, 509 

Inderbir Jjama, Sc|)oy, 490 
Inge, Captain, 384 

Iiiglia, Brigadier. 160, 203, 204, 205, 
206, 207 

liiglis, Ijady, IH9 

hiucs, Lieutenant-General McLeod, 
V.C., 193, 196 
lvauoH‘, Geuorul, 559 

Jacob, Major, 129 
Jaeoijs, Colour'Sevg<‘anl. 489 
Jackson, Mr. Coverley, 547 
Jaipur, Maliaraja of, 261. 262, 334. 

524, 526, 641, 546 
James, Captain, 160 

Jlajor, 285, 287, 28«, 290 
.1 .ora, Nawab of, 261 
Jelaladiu Gliilzai. 3H3, 384 
Jenkins, (Lionel F- 344, 441. 450. 
451, 453. 163 

Jenkins, Mr. William, 380 
Jervis, Ensign, 223 
Jliansi, Rani of, 168. 204, 278, 279 
Jbind, Raja of, 57, 81, 100, 114, 116, 
260. 265 

Jodhpui', Maharaja of, 526, 541, 542 
Johnson, Colonel Alured, 475 
Major Charles, 280 « 

General Sir Edwin, G.C.B.. 96. 97, 
121. 129, 132, 263. 276, 2S0, 
301, 320, 321, 326, 327 
Johnstone, Brigadier, 74 
Jones, Captain Oliver, 218 
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Jones, Lieutenant, 152 

Lieutenant-Oolonel John, 57, 109. 
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Bri^radier, 85, 124, 127, 123 
Jtinnia I)as, 546 
«lui)g Rahiidur, 216, 224 
Sir ^alar, 334 

Kapurthala, Raja of, 3, 74, 75, 76, 265, 
266 

Kanioli, Kaja. 2C1 

KaBhmir, Maimmja of, 2G7, 275, 320. 
335, 521. 520. ,527 

Kaunnmiiit. (leneral, 329, 341, 342, 
421, ,554, 555. 556, 557. 55.S, 559 
Kavanagh, Mi., 167, 169. 173, 178 
Kaye, ilainr, 120 

Kaye, Siv John, 51. 55. 97, 221, 424 
Keen, Major-General, C.B., 186 
Kelly, Jlr., 380 
Colonel, ,535 
Kelso, Cajilain, 359, 550 
Kennedv, Cajdain ‘Dick,’ 350, 400, 
550 

Keyes, General Sir Charles. O.C.B., 
286. 289, 337 
Khan Siu^ Rosa, 131 
Khelat, Khan of, 328 
Kinleside, Major. 175 
Kiiinthal. Raja of, 54 
Knight, Mr., 535 
Knowles, Colonel, 385 
Knox, ('aptaiii, 91 
Koiiiaroif, General, .503 

Lafont, A., 239 

Lake, Colonel Eelward, 74, 75, 76, 265 
T^nl, 89, 133 

Lalbura, Chief, 314, 315, 317 
Lalla Joti Peraad, 155 
Lally, Count de, 167 
Lang, Colonel, 121, 122, 134, 135, 141 
Lansdowne, Tlic Marquis of, 5‘25, 527, 
528, 529, 530, 632, 535, 539, .541 
Lansdowjie, The Marchioneas of, 541 
Lauder, CnIour'Scrgeant, ^89 
Law, Captain, 81, 110 
Lawrence, l/nd, Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab, 27: made K.C.B., 
27 ; oppo**d to Edwardes’ frontier 
policy, 28, 30; meets Dost Mahomed, 
30; hopeful of affaira in Punjab, 
43 : urges advance on Delhi, 55, 56 ; 
trusts the Pliulkian R^gas. 57 : his 
wise measure for preserving order in 


Lawrence, I«n-d {covHnnfd \— 
the Punjab, 58, 59: gratitude of 
Army of Dellii to, 138: begs for 
relunTof troojw to Vmijab, 141 ; 
favours a rctirciiK'ut cis-Iudus, 267 ; 
ajqwinted N’iceroy, 293 ; leaves India 
for good, 303 ; his unique career, 
303 ; iirutmlity tow'avds rival Amiin, 
304; his iwlioy of ‘ iimstci ly in- 
a<*tiou,’ 300: Huhsidizes Slier Ali, 
305 : farewell Iriler to the Amir, 
307 ; 17, 18, 29, .32, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
43, .57, 62, 63, 64, 70, 71, 83, 97, 
117, 138, 141, 216, .340 
Lawri'iice, Sir Henry, K.C H.. (brps of 
Guides raised under liisuns|iice.s, 25 ; 
first British ruler of the Bunjiib, 113 ; 
fure.sight in provisioningtlieLucknow 
Residency, 160 ; his u^lmirable ar- 
rangeineiita for its defence, 173; 
nreuiclfd the Mutiny fiinrteen years 
iH'fore its occiirrenoe, 194 ; hi.s ehnr- 
aetor lus ii Statesman and Ruler, 195, 
196 : frieiidliiKsw for Natives, 196 ; 
suggests cirijilovnient of isejinlese 
tisMips, 216 ; o)>))Osed to ariiiexatinn 
of Ondh, 235: letter to Lord Can¬ 
ning, 243 : his disjtositions for coping 
• with tljc Mutiny. .">47-549 ; memor¬ 
andum in his ledger-book, 549 ; 74, 
112, 113, 1.59, 160, 178, 193, 200, 
216, 246 

Lawrence, (Captain Saniiie!, V.C., 193 
Major Stringer, 501 

Lennox, tieneral Sir Wilbrahain, V.C., 
K.O.B., 169, 187, 1S8 
Liddell, Lioiitenunt, 4 b5 
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William, K.C.B.. K.C.S.I.. 130, 5.31 
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Luck. General, 521, 528 
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Edward, G.C.B., 217, 228 
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K.C.B., 25, 31, 304, 417 
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27, 31, 261, 280, 302, 304. 320, 
327, 332, 417 
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Lyoll, Sir Alfred, G.C.I.E., K.C.B., 
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Lytton, The. Earl of, 262, 328, 329, 
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337, 342, 343, 344. 345, 346, 347, 
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384, 380, 391, 392, 393, 397, 411, 

413, 414, 415, 418, 420, 448, 458, 

459, 400, 461, 402, 464, 523, 551, 
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Macdonald, Colour-Serj'eant 394, 400 
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MaedonnoU, Major-General, 326 
MacGi’ogor, Captain 0. R., 477 
MacGregor, Sir Charles, K.C.B., 228, 
386, 417, 422, 439, 459, 468, 475, 
488, 480, 493, 510, 569 
Maokay, Sir Jamea, K.C.I.E., 541 
Ma«;k6nzie, Lioiitcnaut-ColonGl A., 486 
Mackeaon, Colonel, 11, 14, 15, 16, 19, 
27 

Mackiunon. Major, 222 
Marlnino, Lieutenant, 483, 491, 402, 
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MacMahon, PjiTate, 405 
Maeuahb, Sir Donald, K.C.S.I., 321 
Maeplierson, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Herbert, V.C., K.C.B,, 385, 401, 
402, 403, 107, 409, 410, 424, 426. 

430, 431, 432. 433, 434, 435, 437, 
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Madhoo, Havildar, 120 
Mahomra, The Prophet. 183 

Hussein Khan, Hirsa, 427, 455, 
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Habbi, Mirza, 559 
Hvat Khan, 417 

Jan, 409. 432, 433, 484, 485, 487, 
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Usman Khan, 10 
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Lieutenant, 405 
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Mrs., 295 
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Mayne. Lieutenant Otway, 164, 166. 
173, 174 

Mayo, Ix»rd, 303, 307, 308, 310, 318, 
319, 321, 341, 421, 5.54 
Mazr Ali, Jemadar, 436 
McGillivray, CoiiKuul, 490 
MuQuneu, Sir John, 136, 183, 362, 
451, 550 

Medley, Lieutenant, 121, 122 
Mehtab Sing, General, 75, 76 
Meuzies, Lieutenant, 492 
Merewethor, Colonel, 298 
Metcalfe. Sir Charles, 246 , 

Sir ThoophiluB, 129 
Middleton, Major, 169, 173 185, 201, 
20.5, 206, 222, 227 
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Mubarak Shall, 101 
Jaffir, 101 
Moir, Captain, 171 

Money, Colonel G. K., 385, 395, 398, 
417, 431, 441, 442, 443, 490 
Monro, lieutenant, 492 
Montanaro, Lieutenant, 445 
Montgomery, Sir Robert, G.C.B., 65 
66 , 67. 83. 281, 284, 387 
Moore, Mmor Heniy, 312, 332 
Rey. Thomas, 230 
Mrs., 230 

Moresby, Captain, 1 . 

Morgan, Captain, 384, 43] 

Moriarty. najor. 423. 550 
Morton, Captain G. ae C., 385, 550 
Mowatt, Colonel, 54 
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Munro, Sir Thninas, 246 
Murjihy, Private, 163 
Murray, Lieutenant, 405, 492 
Musa‘Khan, 395, 414, 415, 450, 45S, 
459, 550 

Muahk-i-Alam, 429, 451, 453, 484 
Mysore, Maharaja of, 501 

Nabha, Raja of, 57, 79, 260, 2C5 
Nadir Shall, 263, 435 
Kaime, Major-Oencnvl, 528 
Nana Sahib, 113, 161. 162, 16S, 204. 
205, 206, 208, 209, 217, 230, 23S, 
239 

Najiier, Ensign, 81 

Naiiier (oF Ma' 4 <lrtla>, Field-Marshal 
Lord, O.C.H.,*K.C.S.I., 89, 120,188. 
192, 216, 217, 221, 229, 253, 299, 
800, 301, 809, 310, 315, 319, 320. 
321, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328 
Napier, Ijord (of Murchiston). 319 
Sir Charles, 335 
Nek Mahomed Khan, 400, 401 
Ne{>al, Malmruja of, 536, 537. 538 
Ncjial, Maharani of, 537, 538 
Neville, Cajdain Philip, 434, 435, 437 
Nicholson, Lieutenant Charles, 62, 
130, HO 

Colonel W. G., 510, 521 
Brigadier - General Jolin, C.B., 
a name to conjure mtU in the 
Punjab, 33 ; the beau-ideal of a 
soldier and a gentleman, 33; 
takes command of Movable 
Column, 78; imniahinent of 
Mehtab Sing, 75; his soldierly 
instiarts, 76 ; defeats the rcl>cla 
atNajafgarh, 115; his masterful 
spirit, 118 ; the man to do a 
desperate deed, 125; the first 
to ascend the breach, 126; 
mortally wounded, 129; the 
authors last sight of hini, 130 ; 
his anger at the suggestion of 
retreat, 132; his death, 28, 32, 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 58, 59, 00, 
61, 73, 78, 111, 114, 116, 117, 
121, 123, 124, 127, 128, 134, 
138,144, 246, 287; his funeral, 
142 

Lieutaoant'Genenil Sir LotJiiaii, 
E*0<B4, 228 

Niflbet, Colonel, 526 
Norman, Colonel F. 488 

General Sir Henry G.C.B., 


G.C.M.G., 13, 91, 96, 112, 116, 
117, 119, 120, 132. 188, 142, 
143, 150, 151, 158. 169, 184, 
187r 188, 230, 263, 271, 270, 
285, 319 

Northbrook, The Earl of, 319, 321, 
322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 329, 
330, 336 

Nortlicote, Lady. 301 
Sir Staffom, -01 
Nott, General, 428 
Nugent, Lieutenant, 154 
Nur .leluin, 20 
Niittall, General, 484, 488 

01x)d Ulla Khan, Sirdar, 344 
Oehti rlony, Sir Ilavid, 538 
Oldfield, Lieutenant, 183 
Olpherts, General Sir William, V.C., 
K.C.B., 189 
Omar Paalia, 239 
Onslow, Captain, 343 
Ondh. ilflguin of, 164 

King of, 164. 167, 173, 216, 235, 
236, 237, 239 

Outraiii, General Sir James, G.O.B., 
the Bayard of the East. 167 ; his 
military acumen, 168; bis courage 
.:(n<l chivalry, 188; differs with Sir 
Colin ('amjibell, 190 ; interview with 
the autlior, 192; commands an In- 
fantiy division at siege of Lucknow, 
217 ; prejiaration for the siege, 220 ; 
maintains ])i.s liigh re]mta1ion, 221; 
captures the Chakar Kothi, 223; 
accomplished all that was expected 
of him, 225 ; overmlerl by Sir Colin 
Campl»ell, 220; completes the occupa¬ 
tion of Lucknow, 227 : bis views on 
the administration of Oudh, 235, 
259 : leaves India on account of fail¬ 
ing healtli, 268 ; 11, 28. 160, 163, 
164, 169, 173, 176, 178, 187, 191, 
194, 195, 197, 198, 199, 200, 208, 
216, 222, 224, 225, 246 , 

Ouvry, Major, 141, 144, 147 
Owen, Dr., 455 
Oxley, Captain, 405 

Packe, Lieutenant, 81, 98, 99 
Palmer, Brindier-General, 7 

Major-General Sir Arthur, K.C.B. 
362 

Parker, Colonel, 885, 488 
Parry, Midor« 384, 405, 650 
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Patiala, Maharaja nf, ‘57, 260, 26.*>, 274 
Paton, Colonel, 280 
Paul, lieutenant, 180, 18'^ 

Payn, Ocneral Sir William, K.C.B., 
213 

Peaoock, Sir Barnes, 2 
Peel, Sir William, 104, 169, 173, 178, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 196, 197, 204, 
205, 206, 213, 219, 223, 230 
Pelly, Sir Lewis, 329, 335 
Perkins, General Sir ^neos, K.C.B.. 
855, 362, 373, 884, 394, 449, 450, 
450, 475, 550 

Persia, Shah of, 30, 238, 321, 539 
Pertap Sing, Maharaja, 344, 526, 542 
Pertap Sing, sepoy, 489 
Pcahwa, The, 238 

Phayre, General Sir Kobert, G.C.B., 
471, 481, 482, 483, 486, 487, 495 
IMcot, Lieutenant, 361 
Pole-Carew, Lieuteuant-Oolonel, C.B., 
435, 499 

Pollock, General Sir George*, 377, 42S 
Major • General Sir Frederick. 

K.C.S.I., 321 

Polwholo, Brigadier, 150, 157 
Porter, General, 221 
Powell, Captain, 2 

Captain, 367 • 

Powlett, Captain, 187 
Pratt, Miyar, 443 

Prendergaat, General Sir Harry, V.C., 
K.C.B., 608, 509 

Proiynian, Lieu tenant-Colonel, C.B., 
350, 356, 499 
Prideaux, Lieutenant, 298 
Primrose, General, 468, 469, 470, 182. 

483, 4S4, 486, 486, 487, 483 
Probyn, General Sir Digliton, V.C., 
O.C,V.O,, K.C.B., 62,130, 111, 144, 
146, 151, 152, 161, 172, 175, 207^ 
214, 230, 282, 287, 289 
Protberoe, Colonel, 477, 498 
Prussia, Crown Priuce.ss of, 509 
Pursoo Khatri. Jemadar, 378, 379 

Quinton, Mr., 5S1 

Ragobfr Nogorkoti, Suliadar, 376 
Bom Si^, Baja, 527 
Rampur, Nawab of. 260, 274 
Bao, Sir Madhava, 602 
^ssain, Mr.. 2*98 
Raiwlinson, Sir Henry, 306, 307 
Beade. Mr., 155,157 


Reed, General, 27, 31, 35, 36, 37, 39, 
64, 70, 102, 105, 108, 109,.112 
Beegan, Private, 114 
Reid, General Sir Charles, G.C.B., 90, 
93, 95, 105, 120, 124, 127, 129, 131, 
326, 327 

Itommington, Captain, 141. 151,172, 
173, 191, 204, 222 
Beunick, Cajitaiii, 365 
Bewu, Maharaja of, 250. 260 
Tlich, Captuiu, 303 
Kieketls, George, C.B., 78, 79, 80 
Ridgeway, Colonel Sir West K.C. B., 
460, 477 

Hind, Captiiin, 477 
Kil>on, The Marchioness of, 498 
Rijxm, Tlip Marijuis of, 464, 472, 473, 
492, 493, 495, 498, 503. 506 
Roberts. General Sir Abraham, 2, 5, 
6 , 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 24, 
2.52, 264, 295, 325. 397, 480. 496 
llol)ert3, Hem. FrederiekHugh Slierston, 
316, 497, 507, 525, 511 
Rol»ert8, Lady (widow of Sir Abraham), 
252, 295, 495 
I Rohrrts. The Hon. Ailocn Mary, 268 
] 271, 273, 497, .542 

j Roberts, The Hon. Ada Echviim. 497 
Roberts, Miss, 252, 295, 495 
Roberta, Ladv, 252, 253, 254,255, 25G, 
257, 259, 262, 263, 264, 267, 268, 

269, 271, 272, 273, 274, 276, 277, 

278, 292, 293, 294, 295, 298, 302, 

303, 308, 309, 318, 319, 320, 323, 

324, 326, 331, 336, 337, 375, 381, 

382, 383, 387, 478, 495, 496, 497, 

499, 501, 502, .504, 506, 610, 514, 

515, 516, 521, 525, 536, 537, 538, 

539, 541. 542, 575, 177, 578 • 
Roberta, Field-Marshal Lord, V.C., 
K.P., G.C.B., G.O.8.I., G.C.LE., 
leaves England, I ; .irrivps in India, 
2 ; life in Calcutta, 3*6 ; journey to 
Peahawar, 6-9 ; at Peshawar, 9-19 ; 
visits Kashmir, 19-22 j joins Horse 
Artery, 22; at UmbaTla, 22, 23; 
revisits Kashmir. 23 ; tirst visit to 
Simla, 23. 24 ; retunis to Peshaw^ar, 
24: at Mian Mir, 24; hrst Staff 
%]>[)ointment, 25; st'^dies native 
languages, 25 ; jiassea examination, 
26: riaea. a hundred miles in one 
day, 27 i tour with General Heed, 
27; witnesses meetiTig between Dost 
Mahomed and* Sir John Lawrence. 
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HO ; flccond Staff appointinetit, 31 ; ! 
smiitd tour with Ooucml Reed, HI, { 
H2; ielu8C8a]»poiutm«nt in P.W.IX, j 
32 ; reports on sanatoi iuni of Chemt, - 
H2 ; first iiiectiug with Nicholsou, 
33; returns to Peshawar, 33 ; liears 
firet tidings of Mutiny, 34 ; at a 
Council nf War, 36 ; Statf Ofliccr to 
lirigadier Chaml)crlain, 38 ; at the < 
mercy of a sentry, 40 ; starts for i 
Rawal l*indi, 40 ; wit)» Sir John i 
Lawrence at Kawal Ptttdi, 58, 59 ; | 
joins Movahle Colmnii at Warirabad, j 
63; ew rcniU: to iJolhi, 62-82; at i 
Lahore. Cft-69 ; arrives at Delhi, 82 ; | 
before Delhi, 9(M36; ap]Mjiiited | 
D.A.Q,M.G, with Artillery, 97 ; ; 
hrst under fire, 98 ; fidelity of his ! 
servants, 104 ; wounded, 106 ; 
iiitimacv with Kichnlsou, 118; 
knocked over by a round shot, 121; 
last sight of Ni' holson, 130 ; charger 
killed, 132 ; takes iiart in storming 
of Ihe palace, 136 ; leaves Delhi with 
Oreathed’s column for CawiijHirc, 
142 ; in action at Hnlandshahr, 113 ; 
narrow escape, 144 ; in light at Ali¬ 
garh, 147 ; iu fight at Agra, 150- 
152 ; first sight of Taj Mahal, 154 ; 
leaves Agra, 1«58; airives at Cawu- 
pore, 161; nieet88irColin0anipl)el], 
169 ; uiaiohes to Lucknow, 170-172 ; 
meets wdth a night adventar>', 175- ! 
178; in the storming of the Sikandai*- 
bagh, 181, 182; iu the attack on I 
the Shah Najaf, 184, 185 ; plants j 
the colours on the mess-house, 187 ; | 
accom|>anies Outrani and Havelock 
to the Residency, 188 ; meets the 
'hero of the Redon,' 201 ; inhght at 
Cawnpore, 205-208 ; iu hght at 
Khnd^iy, 213, 214 ; wins the Y.C., | 
215 ; at the siege of Lucknow, 220- { 
226 ; with Outram at capture oS the '■ 
Chakar Kotbi, 223; meets Jung \ 
Bahadur, 224 ; complimented by tm i 
Coinmandcr-in-OUief, 230 ; his view's ' 
on the Mutiny, 231-244; on our 
present position in India. 246-251; 
tokes furl(Agii, 261 ; marries, 252; 
receives the V.O, frenn the hands of 
the Queen, 252; returns to India, 
253; refuses post in Revenue Survey, 
254 ; soconiiianies Lord Canning on 
his Viceregal progress, 266-267 ; mses 


chance of service in China, 264 ; 
visits Simla, 268, 269 : acHajiintauics 
Lord Oauuiiig through Central India, 
271-273; retmus to Sinila^ 273 ; 
ordered to Allolialiad, 274 ; ooooni- 
{uinies Conmiatider-iii-Chief on tour, 
275,276; returnstoSimla, 277; again 
on tour witii Cominandor-iu-Chiuf, 
278, 279; has asunsiruke, 279 ; made 
A.Q.M.tl., 280; servesw'iLh Unilioyla 
c.\i»cdition, 280-293; t<M> junior to 
Im a Licutoiiaiit-Ooloticl, 293 ; voy¬ 
age round ^ he Cajx}, 294 ;nt liouiu 
again, 29.5; returns to India, 295 ; 
serves with Abyasiiiian Expedition, 
295-301 ; bearer of the AnyHsiiiiau 
desjtatcheu, 301 ; first A.(,KM.U. 
302 ; returns to India, 303 ; birth uf 
daughter, 303 ; serves with Lushoi 
Kx{^itiou, 310-318; receives ihc 
0.a, 320; officiating 326; 

with thC Prince of Wales at Delhi, 

327 ; first meeting with Ijoid Lytton; 

328 ; takes i>ai't in Ihe Imjierial 
Assemblage at Delhi, 332-335 ; 
uecepts command of Punjab Frontier 
Foi-(m>, ‘330 ; assumes command of 
^iira*n Field Force, 348 ; short- 
eumiugaof his column, 348, 349; his 
able staff, 350; advances into the 
Kuraiii valley, 352-355; takes the 
Peiw'ar Kotal, 355-364 ; devotion of 

' his orderlies, 361 ; cungi'a(ulate<l by 
tile Queen; 365 ; hampeitid by want 
of tiumsiKirt, 368; jjunishntcut of 
treachery, 368; action at Kbost, 
371; raisi-cprcscnted iu the House of 
Commons, 372 ; dismisses a war cor- 
resjfondeut, 874 ; holds a Queen's 
bii tlnhiy parade, 378; farewell to 
’ Cavagnari, 380, 381; serves on the 
Amy Commission, 382; his recora- 
menaatiuns gro^iually carried out, 
382; apj>ointed Commander of Kalml 
Field Force, 384 r starts for Kabul, 
387 ; correspoudence with YMtub 
Khan, 388 ; issues a Proclamation 
to the people of Kabul, 390; meet¬ 
ing with Yakub Khan„395 ; issues a 
Proclamation and an order, ^97; 
takes the Bhutargardan, 899 ; defeats 
the Afghans at Charasia, 403-406; 
advan^on Kabul, 407-410; instruc- 
tions from the Govcnuuisut of India, 
411, 412 ; inspects the Embassy and 

39 •' 
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the Bala HiMor, 412, 413 ; receives 
abdication of Yakub K.hau, 414 ; 
issues a Proclamatiou, 415, 416; 
makes a formal entry into Kabul, 
416 ; adopts nieosureB for carrying 
on administration, 417 ; miBrepro- 
seated in House of Oommons, 417 ; 
congratulated by tho Queen and tlie 
Viceroy, 418; wintering at Kabul, 
418'427 ; attacked by tho tril^csmen 
on all aides, 428-440 ; life saved by 
MftCT All, 436; storming of the 
Taklit-i-Shah, 441, 442: further 
attnckH, 444-447 ; cmusuntrateB his 
forf»e.s at Slni[>nr, 448, 410 ; 

BtreugtheuB his dofiuices, 440, 450 ; 
arrests Daud Shah, 451; defeats and 
disperses the trilicsmen, 453, 454 ; 
reopens commnnicatiou with India, 
455; issues a Proclamation, 455 ; 
fortiRes Shertmr, 456 ; nogo^tinus 
at Kabul, 466-402 ; hold^ a durliar, 
462 ; hands over supreme command 
to Sir Donald Stewart, 465 ; visits 
Jalalabad, 468 ; lieivrs news of Mai- 
wand, 468 ; ielegrain to Adjutant- 
Oeneral, 472 ; appointed Onamaudor 
of Kabul-Kandahar Field Force, 473; 
preiiarationa for tho march, 473, 4/4; 
detaiia of the Force, 476, 476 ; com¬ 
missariat and transport, 477, 478: 
starts for Kandahar, 478 ; oMer of 
marching, 470 ; reaches tlhazni, 4S0 ; 
reaches Kclat-i-CrhUzai, 481; tele- 
mplis progi'esstoGovornmont, 481; 
loo«T required daily for the force, 482 ; 
down with fever, 482; I'eports pro¬ 
gress, 483: letter from General 
Phayre, 483: tclographa to Himln, 
484; reaches Kandahar, 484: de¬ 
moralized condition of the garrison, 
484; encamps to the west of the 
dty, 485 ; reconnoitres the onomy’s 
position, 436; ossumos command of 
the Army of Anthem Afghanistan, 
487; defeats Ajwh Khan, 4S8-491 ; 
and captures his camp, 491; tele¬ 
graphs the news, 492; dithculties 
about supplies, 492; congratulated 
by the Queen and the Duke of Cam- 
brid^, 493; mode 493; 

appointed Commatider-in-Clncf of 
the Madras Army, 498; proooeds to 
^ Quetta, 493 ; parting with tho 
* troops, 494 ; ^eosaiit memories, 


494 ; receives autograph letter from 
the Queen, 495; reception in Eng¬ 
land, 495; ap})ointed Governor of 
Katal and Commander of the Forces 
in South Africa, 497 ; witnesses the 
manceuvres of the German Aimy, 
497 ; oficix'd the Quartermastci'- 
Generalship. 497; proceeds to Madras, 
497 ; visits the Andaman Islands, 
497 ; proceeds to Buniia, 498 ; do- 
clinestheQuartcrmastcr-Generalship, 
498; measures for improving the 
Madras Army, 499-501 ; memories 
of Madras, 501, 502 ; visits Calcutta, 
503 : ineoting with Aljdur Ralimsn 
at Rawal Piiidi, 504-506 ; returns to 
Madias, 607 ; appointed Commander- 
in-Cbief in India, 607 ; brief visit to 
England, 507; occoinv^nies Loid 
Dnlferiii to Gwalior, 607; proceeds 
to Delhi, 509 ; Camp of Exercise at 
Delhi, 509 ; acconqsiuies Lord Dnf- 
ferin to Huima. 509, 510 ; proceeds 
to the North-AVest Frontier, 610 ; 
makes a tour of insjiection, 510-612 ; 
dmws up a memorandum on frontier 
defence, 612, .513; Lady Roberts’s 
Homes,514,616; sends reinforcements 
to Burma, 516; lands at Rangoon, 
617; measun-s foritaciHeation of Upper 
Burma, 518 ; inspceta North-l^st 
Frontier with General Oheeney, 518 ; 
receives Grand CrosA of the Indian 
Empire. 519 : establishes ‘ Regi¬ 
mental Institutes,’ 519; establishes 
the Armv Temperance Association, 
520; makm a tour with Lord Duf- 
ferin along the North-AVest Frontier, 
621; official in3i>ection8, 621; pre¬ 
sides over Defencr* and Mobilization 
Committees, 622-524 ; supports Lord 
Dufforin’s Bchemo for the utilization 
of Native States’ anuies, 624 ; visits 
the frontier, 625 ; si^ends Christmas 
in camp, 625 ; visita Calcutta, 626 ; 
makes a tour of inspection in Cen¬ 
tral India and Rnjputana, 525-527 ; 
and in Kashmir, 527; remodels the 
system of musketry instruction for 
the Native Army, 627 ; improve¬ 
ments in ArtUlezy and Oaval^, 528; 
visits the frontier with Lora Lans- 
downe, 629; offered the post of 
Adjutant-General, 529; meets Prince 
Albert A’ictor in Calcutta, 529; 
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entertains the Prince at Muridki, 
5^0: extension uf command, 530 ; 
meets the Oessrewitcl] in Calcutt^ij 
531; views on the Native Army, 
532; Btc|>s taken to increase its 
efficiency, 532, 533 ; concession to the 
Native Army, 533 ; nnalile to remedy 
the under-otficcring of Native regi¬ 
ments, 533; i]iK}) 0 ctH tlic Zhftb 
valley witli General Brackenbury, 
534; raised to the peerage, 535: 
visits Burma, 536; visits Nei)al, 

536 ; review of the Maharaja’s troo}«, 

537 ; a gi'and durliar, 537 ; an even¬ 
ing rcco)*tion at. the jmlace, 537,538 ; 
»» short tour ill the Punjab, 538; pro- 
iiosed Mission to the Amir, 530 ; the 
Mission abandoned, 539; adieu to 
Simla, 540; linal tour in the Pun¬ 
jab, 5i0; farewell entertainments at 
Lahore, 540 ; at riiickiiow, 541 ; and 
at Calcutta, 541; ])ig'stioking at 
Jai]iur and .loilhpar, 542 ; nddreas 
from the innuici^lity of Ahnicda- 
bud, 542; jmrtiug dinner at the 
Byculla Club, 542 ; tlieeud of forty- 
one years in India, 543 ; letter to 
Yakub Khan, 551 ; interview with 
Yakub Khan's agents, 551-553; 
official rejK)rt on interview with 
Yakub Khan, 551*556 ; extract from 
Kejiort on CoinmiHMvriat, 560-56it; 
instructions to oflieurs cominonding 
Column in Burma, 569*572 ; fareueli 
address from Sikhs of the Pnnjub, 
672, 573 ; from Hindus of the Pun¬ 
jab, 574, 575 ; from Mahmuedans of 
the Punjab, 575-577 ; from the 
Euro 4 >eRn community of the Punjab, 
677, 578 ; from the Talukdars of 
Oiidh, 578 ; from the citi 26 ns of 
Cabmtta, 679, 680 

Elobertson, lieutenant, 477 
Bobinson, Lieutenant, 488 
Romanofski, General, 304 
Rose, Sir Hugh, See Strathnairn 
Ross, General Sir John, G.C.B., 457, 
463, 465, 475, 487,488, 489, 490, 507 
Ross, Lieutenant-Colonel, 885 
Dr. Tyrrell, 214, 216, 267 
Mrs. Tprell, 267 
Rothnev, Captain, 62, 79 
Runjit Sing, 20, 267 
Riuaeli, Brigadier D., 169, 178, 178, 
186, 190, 191 
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I K.C.8.I.. 298, 301 
Russell, LieuU'iiant, 52 
Russia, Czar of, 369, 462, 554, 555, 
556, 657, 558 

Kuttun Sing. Subadar, 139, 140 

St. John, Sir Oliver, 343, 460, 470, 
483, 485 

Saivod Nur Mahmued, 308, 321, 322, 
323, 329. 335, 421. 554 
Sale, Sir Rolwrt, 14, 77, 107, 377, 
421. 468 

Salisbury, The Mui'^iiis of, 329, 347, 
507, 563 

Salkeld, Lieiitcuaui, vAl 
Salmon, Sir Nowell, 185 
Salmond, Lieutenant, 207 
Samaudar Khan, 455 
Sandeman, Colonel, 77 

Sir Kolxo-t, 77, 227, 330, 493, 
511^529 

SaTidfonl, Major, 222, 223 
Sandhurst, General J/»itl, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. (Sir William MaiiHlield), 
166. 179, 1M4, 197, 19K, 202, 206, 
207, 208, 212, 213, 222, 226, 257, 
295, 296, 297, 299. 302, 309 
Saiidhui-st, Lady, 257 
Saukai Dass, Native DocU»r, 378 
Sard, Captiin, 144 
Sidioiivaloir. Count, 340 
I Scott. Captain A., 5.50 
I Major, ?<3. 89. 120 
t Seaton, Brigoflier. 212 
‘ Shafto, Ca[itaiii, 418 
' Shah Jdian, 238 

' Shall Mahomed Khan, Wozir, 391, 392. 
I 393, 401, 413, 427, 551, 557 
Shah Shnja, 10, 14, 339 
Shaidad Klian, Resaidar, 71 
' Sher Ali, Amir, 303, 304y 305, 306, 
807, 308, 321, 322, 323, 328, 329, 
I 330, 331, 835, 336, 338, 340, 341, 

} 342, 343, 344, 345, 346, 347, 348, 

i 351, 852, 353, 354, 368, 369, 373, 

1 375, 377, 421, 428, 467, 458, 459, 

i 466, 467, 538, 552, 554, 555, 556, 

I 557. 558, 559, 560, 561, 562, 563, 

: 564 

i Sher Ali. Sirdar, 468, 469 
^ Shcrindil Khan, Sirdar, 481 
i Sber Mahomed, Jemadar. 394 
1 Sliirres, Li^ulenant, 362, 453 
' Sheraton, Lieutenant John, 435 
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Shore, Sir John. See Teignmouth 
SiiowerH, Brigadinr, 85, 95, 99, 105, 
109, no, 113. 114 
Sikim, Kaja of, 524 
Sindhia, Muhamja, 154, 168, 262, 274, 
278, 279, 334, 507 
Siniar Siiw, 526 
Skinnor, tlnmes, 133 
SkobBleff, General, 503 
Sladcji, Mrs., 277, 278, 293, 298 
Slater, Maj<»r, 492 
Slcoman, Colonel, 235, 246 
Smith, Captain, 204, 205 
Major Euan, 477 
Major Percy, 221 
Smyth, Colonel, 48 
Smvth'Windham, Major, 384, 434, 
435, 436 

Somerset, Sir Henry, 112 
S|H.‘U8, Captain, 447 
Spottiswoode, Colonel, 62 ^ 

Spratt. Lieutenant, 384 
Btanhoi)e, The Hon. E.,' 417, 529, 
530 

Stanley, Lord, 547 
Staveley, Lady, 335 
Sir Charles, 335 

Sterling, Colonel, 550 ^ 

Stewart, John, 2, 3 
Patrick, 178 

Field'MarHlial Sir Donald Martin, 
Bart., O.C.B., O.C.8.L, C.I.E., 
9, 97, 230, 263, 271, 280, 293, 
296, 297, 298, 300, 310, 318, 
326, 346, 384, 394, 456, 459. 
460, 462, 463, 464, 465, 467, 
468, 471. 472, 473, 474, 478, 
480, 485, 493, 498, 500, 504. 
507. 509, 510, 544, 645, 546, 
562, 565, 566 
Lieutenant Donald, 492 
Lady, 9, 271, 293, 297, 498 
Sir Herbert, 320 

Stewart-Mackonzie, Captain, 436, 437 
Stillman, Lieutenant, 102, 103 
Stolietotr, General, 341, 342, 343, 421, 
564. 555, 556, 557 

Strathuairn, Field • Marshal Lord, 
O.C.B,, O.C.S,T, iSir Hugh Koae), 
75, 76,229, 269, 270, 271, 274, 275, 
276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 281, 285, 
287, 288, 293, 295, 820 
Stratton, Captain, 385, 407, 491, 
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Sullivan, Gunner, 163 


Sultan Jan, Shah»ida, 372, 373 
Swat, Akhund of, 282, 283, 284, 286, 
291 

Swinley, Captain, 371, 384, 445 
Syod Ahmed Shah, 281 
Symons, Major, 518 
Synge, Captain, 127 

Taj Sing, Se]K»y, 489 
Tamerlane, 263 

Tanner, Lieutenant General Sir Oriel, 
K.C.B., 480, 481 

TantiaTopi. 162, 168, 205. 208, 210, 
211, 261, 278, 279 
Tayh^r, Corporal, 127 

Colonel Beynell, 283, 284, 285, 
286, 291,‘292 

General Sir Alexander, G.C.B., 
99, 117, 119. 121, 134, 282, 
291 

Toignmouth, Loiti, 303 
Temple, Sir Richard, 325, 326 
Thebaw, King, 508, 510 
1 Thelwall, Brigadier, 357, 550 
j Theodore, King, 295, 298, 301 
] The.'tiger, General. Clielmsford 
Thomson, Lieutenant, 72 
Lieutenant, 163 
Thornhill, M., 154, 155, 156 
Thornton, Thomas, C.S.I., 79, 80 
Tikaram Kwas, Sepoy, 490 
! Tombs, Major-General Sir Harry, V.C., 
j K.C.B., 83, 93, 96,' 102, 103, 120, 
127, 129, 130 
t Tonk, Kawab of, 261 
Townsend, Dr., 394 
'rravancore, Maliaraja of, 501 
Travel's, Ijirutonaut Eaton, 111, 140 
Major, 169. 178, 180 
Trevelyan. Sir Charles, 268, 269 
' Ti’ower, Lieutenant, 443 
i Tryon, Admiral Sir George, K.C.B., 
: 301 

} Turner, Colonel F., 151, 218 

Brigadier - General Sir W, W., 
! 288, 289, 290 

T>veoddale, AViUiani Hay, Maiquess of, 
54 

Tyndall, Colonel, 550 
Tytler, Captain, 87 88'* 

Mrs., 87 

Udaipur, Mahaiuna of, 334, 525 
Ulwar, Maharaja of, 261. 526 
Uiyur Tiwari, 208, 209, 217 
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259, 260, 261, 262, 266, 270. 298, 

325, 327, 331, 333, 334. 335, 366, 

378, 405, 418, 492, 493, 495, 502, 
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539, 542, 562, 568, 564, 565, 573, 

574, 575, 576, 577, 678 

Villioi's, Coloiu»l, 350 
Vitkifvitcli, Captain, 338. 339 
Viziuuagi'aiii, Mulmiaja ol, .*>01 
Voiiolol, Chief, 317 
VoiiHcicn, Captain, 446 
Vo/^oiiotr, (k'lteral, 558 

W'akliaii, Mir of, 330 

M’alo, Ca}>tain, 227 

AVales, Piince of, 120, 302, 

326, 327. 328, 335 

Wales, H.R.IT. the Priiieess of, 302 
Walidad Kiian, 143, 144 
Wall Maliomed Khan, 303, 373, 395, 
396, 398, 419, 429, 439, 448, 469 
Walker, General Janies, C.B., 62, 63 
Waller, Major llobcrt, 14 
Walpole, Hngadier, 204,205, 212.217, 
222 227 

"Walton, Captain, ISO, 181 
Warburton, Colonel, 511 
Watorficld, Colonel Garrow', 350, 362. 
366, 370 

Waterford, The Maivliioneas of, 264 
The Marquees of, 252 
Watson, General Sir John, V.O., 
KC.B., 23, 62, 72. 130, 141, 143, 
144, 146, 150, 151, 152, 161, 172, 
176, 178, 219, 222, 230, 375 
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